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PBBFACE 


I HAVE much pleasure in placing before the All-India 
Oriental Conference and the public, the Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Eighth Session of the Conference 
held in December 1936 at Mysore under the auspices of 
the G-overninent of Mysore and the Mysore University, 
It was intended to issue the volume at the end of 1936. 
But this could not be done due to financial difficulties. 
Owing to the almost entire failure of the provincial and 
State governments and the universities outside Mysore to 
continue their customary donations, the instructions of 
the Executive Committee were sought about the funds 
needed for publication. On receipt of definite instructions 
in May 1937 that the manuscript might be sent to the 
press, further action was taken. 

In the course of printing, considerable ditliculties were 
experienced, particularly because of the numerous 
languages involved and the kind of specialised types 
needed. The completion of the printing in time has 
become possible because of the kind personal interest 
taken by the Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Bangalore, who made the necessary arrangements and 
supervised the work. 

A word of explanation is necessary particularly about 
the selection of papers. These were scrutinised by the 
sectional committees and the sectional presidents selected 
the papers or parts of papers that were to be published. 
Of these, papers published elsewhere were omitted as also 
some that were very long. In spite of this reduction, the 
volume has run up to a large size. It is regretted that so 
many of the papers could not be published for want of 
space or for want of suitable types. To such contributors 
and other scholars whose papers have not been published, 
my sincere apologies are due. 1 regret that several 
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printing and other errors 'have also crept in owing to the 
hurry with wnich those pages have been rushed through 
the press. J)ue to the exigency of expediting printing, 
most of the Devanagari and • other matter that appeared 
in the body of the papers had to be either left out com- 
pletely by giving merely references therefor, or transliter- 
ated as far as possible. In a few unavoidable cases that 
is, regarding sojrie Urdu papers special arrangements 
were, however, made by the Superintendent, Government 
Printing, to get the matter printed and bound with this 
volume as an appendix. A uniform system of translitera- 
tion suitable to the types available has* been adopted, 
except in cases where the authors themselves desired 
otherwise in respect of their papers. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging with grati- 
tude the help of all those who worked to make the 
conference and this publication a success and in carrying 
through my work as its Secretary. The publication of 
this volume would have heen impossible but for the 
generosity of the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference. T cannot be sufliciently grateful to 
them for their munificent grant. My grateful acknow- 
ledgments arc also due to the Govermneut of Mysore 
and the Mysore University for all the help, patronage and 
encouragement they have bestowed on the organisers of 
the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference. 

Throughout my office work as Secretary and parti- 
cularly in the printing and publication of this large 
volume, Mr. L. Narasimhachar, m.a. and Mr. T. K. 
Venkataranianaiah of the Mysore ArohsBologioal Depart- 
ment have given me their whole-hearted co-operation. 
To them and to the Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Bangalore, my most sincere thanks are due. 

The Univeiisity, j , 

Mysore, [ M. H. Krishna, 

1 Secretary, 
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222. Mr. M. Srinivasa Eao, B.A., LL.B«, Munsiff. 

223. Mr. P. Parthasarathi, M.A., LL.B. 

224. Dr. V. V. Gokhale. 

225. Prof. D. P. Sukla, B.A., The University, Allahabad. 

226. Prof. K. B. Madhava, M.A., Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

227. Mr. Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ghosal (Bengal). 

228. Mr. Tarakanath Goswami, P. O. Durgampur. 

229. Mr. B. M. YyaS} Allahabad. 

230. Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji, M.A., ph.d., Professor of History, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

231. Mr. P. Subbarama Setty, Merchant, and Member of the Legis- 

lative Council, Bangalore. 

232. Mr. Mohamed Sait, City Municipality, Mysore. 

233. Mr. Gauri Shankar, M.A., B. LiTT., Lahore. 

234. Dr. Andreas Nell, the Oriental Club, Colombo. 

235. Dr. Narendranath Law, M.A., PH.D., Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

236. Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., PH.D., Oriental Manuscripts Library, 

Madras. 

237. Prof. T. S. Venkanniah, M.A., Professor of Kannada, Maharaja's 

College, Mysore. 

238. Mr. A. N. Krishna Iyengar, M.A., Raghava Vilas, Taikad, 

Trivandrum. 

239. Mr. A. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., C/o Mr. A. Narayana Iyengar, 

Pleader, Hassan. 

240. Principal A. B, Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 

Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

241. Rev. H. Heras, M.A., S.J., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

242. Dr. S. K. De. M.A., B.L., d.litt., Dacca University, P.O. Ramna. 

243. Bai Bahadur Syam Sundar Das, B.A., Bhalupur Road, Benares. 

244. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., PH.D., Benares Hindu University 

P.O. 

245. Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.LIT., University of Mysore, Mysore. 

246. Mr. K. Srinarasimhaiya, M.A., L.T., Deputy Director of Public 

Instruction in Mysore, Mysore. 

247. Bajasabhabhushana Dewan Bahadur , K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

M.A., Retired Member of Council, Chamarajapet, Bangalore 
City. 

248. Mr. A. K. Rama Iyer, Proprietor, University Union Restaurant, 

Mysore. 
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RECEPTION COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 

Mr. J. G. Bollo, M.A., J.Pm Principal, Maharaja's Oollege, Mysore. 

Mr. E. Gopinatha Bao, Post-Graduate Student, Maharaja's 
College, Mysore. 

Sri Nagamma, M.A., L.T., Headmistress, Maharani’s High School, 
Mysore. 

Mr. N. Nagappa, M.A., 944, Chamundi Extension, Mysore. 

Mr. B. S. Krishnaswamiengar, M.A., History Department, 
Women's Inter. College,' Bangalore. 

Mr. N. Sivarama Sastry, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Intermediate 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. F. C. Devaraj Urs, Bazar Street, Chamarajapuram, Mysore. 

Mr. L. G. Satyagirinathan, M.A., Lecturer in History, Inter- 
mediate College, Mysore. 

Sri K. D, Rukminiamma, B.A., Retired Superintendent, 
Maharani’s Women’s College, Lakshmipuram, Mysore. 

Mr. N. Rangachar, L.M.s., Retired Palace Surgeon, Lakshmi- 
puram, Mysore. 

Mr. A. C. Devaraj X]ra, Lakshmipuram, Mysore. 

Mr. S. Ramachandra Rao M.A., Tutor in Sanskrit, Intermediate 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. T. N. Srikantiah, M.A., Lecturer in Kannada, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. D. L. Narsimhachar, M.A., Kannada Pandit, Maharaja's 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. A. B. Mackintosh, M.A., Professor of English, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. V. L. D’Souza, B.A., B.COM., Professor of Economics, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Mr. H. B. Rangaswamy Iyengar, M.A., Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. 

Mr. G. Hanumantha Rao, M.A., Maharaja’s College, Kantaraj 
Urs Road, Mysore. 

Mr. S. Rangachar, B.A., Retired Inspector of Schools, Lakshmi- 
puram, Mysore. 

Mr. K. Seshadri Iyer, B.A., Assistant Commissioner, Mysore. 

Mr. V. Subrahraanya Iyer, B.A., Retired Registrar, University of 
Mysore, Vanivilas Mohalla, Mysore. 

Mr. M. A. Sreenivasan, B.A., President, City Municipal Council, 
Mysore. 

Mr. B. Narasinga Rao, B.A., B.B., Pleader, Bazar Street, Chama- 
rajapuram, Mysore. 

Mr. M. Lakshminarasimhaiya, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 
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Mr. S. Shivaiivamy, Ji.A. B.L., Pleatlor, Kantaraja IJrs Road, 
Chainarajapurauiy Mysore. 

Mr. K. H. Thimmappiah, Retired Police Inspector, Hale-Af^rahar, 
Mysore. 

Mr. M. V. Krishna Rao, M.A., Lecturer, Interinediato College, 
Bangalore. 

Mr. K. Guru Dutt, B.A., City Magistrate, Mysore. 

Sri Kanakalaksharnma, M.A., Maharani’s Women’s College, Mysore. 

Mr. M. Annajappa, Proju-ietor, Modern Phaiinaev, Mysore. 

Mr. K. Itovanna, District Forest Oflicer, Mysore. 

Mr. M. S. Basavalingaiya, M.A., B.L., Assistant Curator, (loverii* 
nient Oriental Library, Mysore. 

Mr. C. Seshadri, V Block, Maharaja’s College Hostel, Mysore. 

Mr. G. N. Krishnaniurthy, M.A., Tutor, Inter College, Bangalore. 

!M!r. B. R. Subha Rao, M.A., B.ct)M., liecturev, Interuujdiate 
College, Mysore. 

Mr. M. A. Venkata Rao, M.A., DepartJiient of Pliilosophy, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Mr. N. Kasturi, M.A.i B.L., Lecturer, Maharaja's College, 
Mysore. 

Sri M. II. Jayamnia, O o Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., The .Univer- 
sity, Mysore. 

^Ir. M. .\. Narayaiia Iyengar, M.A., H.L., Headmaster, Maharaja’s 
High School, Mysore. 

Vidvan H. N. Bagliavendrachar, M.A., ’Maharaja's College, 
Mysore. 

Mr. 11. Tj. Hariyappa, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Intermediate 
College, l^angalore. 

Dr. K. N. Vcnkatasuhba Sastri, iM.A., PH.D., Assistant Professor 
of Histor>, Maharaja's College?, Mysore. 

Mr. K. Mylar Rao U.A., Retired Deputy (‘Jommissionei-, M\sore. 

Messrs. Nanjundappa iV Sons, Santhepet, Mysore. 

Mr. P. N. Sangappa, Merchant, Santhepet, Mysore. 

Mr. Keinpanna. Merchant, Vanivilas Road, ^^ysor(\ 

Mr. S. Rangachar, M.A., Tutor, Wrunen's Jiitermudiatci College, 
Bangalore. 

Mr. K. Narayana Iyengar, M.A., Cliitaldroog. 

Mr. L. Narasimhachar, M.A., Archieological Department, Mysore. 

Mr. B. N. Iyengar, B.A., Retired Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, Vani Vilas Mohalla Exten.sion. Mysore. 

Vidwan J*. N. Krishna Iyengar, m.a.. Government Oriental 
Ijibrary, Mysore. 

Mr. T, C, Nataraj, Sayaji Rao Ro^ Mysore. 

B 
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Messrs. Bangalore Hudrappa and Sons, Vani Vilas Market, 
Mysore. 

Mr. N. Anatharangachar, M.A., B.T., Croverninent Oriental 
Library, Mysore. 

Mr. S. V. Srinivasa Kao. M.A., B.T., Teacher, Government 
Mariinallappa*s fligh School, Mysore. 

Sri M. K. Lakshamma, n.A., G/o Mr. R. Kama Kao, B.A., 
144, College Koad, ftlysore. 

Sri H. Janakaninia, M.A., Hoadirii stress, Muliarani’s Girls’ Middle 
Scliool, Mysore. 

Mr. V. V. Katankar, H.A., li.C.K., Kxocutive Engineer, Mysore 
Di vi sion.^'My sore. 

Mr. -B. K. Nehru, Lakshinipuiani, Mysore. 

Mr. A. Vcnkatosiah, B.A., liL.B., Advocate, Mysore. 

Vidwan Y. Chandrasekhara Sastry, M.A., Mysore. 

Mr. U. Anantliakrishna Sarina, Mysore. 

Mr. K. Biisavaraja Urs, M.A., LL.B., .Jayalakshnii Vilas, Mysore. 

Mr. (TOpalakrishna, Sanskrit Pandit. 

Mr. M. S. Krishna Kao, U.A., Mysore. 

Mr. A. K. Syed Taj Pt3eran, B.A., Bangalore^. 

Mr. N. Lakshiriinarayana Kao, M.A., Ootacaniund. 

Mr. Hayagreeva Kundana, Astrologer and Palnnst. 

Mr. A. Venkatachalapati, Mysore. 

Mr. Rainadasappa, B.A., Retired .\mildar, Lakshrnipuram, 
Mysore. 

Mr. 11. Krislina, Kao, IVf.A., .Xssistant Prol(?ssor, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore’. 

Dr. M. H. Gopal, m.a., i»il.l>., Assistant l^rol’essor, Maluiraja's 
College, Mysore. 
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GOVERNMENTS, INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES 
REPRESENTED IN THE CONFERENCE. 

GOVEliNMENTS. 

No. i Names of Governments Names of Delegates 

1 ; Government o(‘ Tiavancoro Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval, B.A., 

Superintendent of ArcbaBology, 
Trivendrum. 

2 , Govorninent of Cotjhin ... Mr. Paliath Anujan Aclian, Govern- 

ment ArcJueologist. 

Mr. P. S. Anantunarayana Sastri, 
Sanskrit Pandit, Maharaja’s 
College, Ernakulam. 

3 I Government of India (Ar Mr. K. N. Diksliit, M.A., Deputy 

! (;ha*ological and Zoologi- Director-General of Archaeology 

I cal Survey of India.) in India, New Delhi. 

I Dr. N. V. Cliakravarti, M.A., V.ho., 

i Government Epigraphisl for In- 
i' dia, Ootacamund. 

; Pandit M. S- Vats, Superintendent, 

Archa*ological Surve\, Western 
Oirch*,, Poona. 

! Dr. B. S. Guha, Anthropologist, 
j Zoological Survey of India. 

I (iovenimeiU of Ceylon (The j [Represonlative did not attend.] 
.Ministry of Education, 

Colombo ) 

0 Govcrmneiil of Bihar and Mr. K. P* dayaswal, M.A., Baii-AT- 
Orissa (Ministry of Kdu- r,A\v, President of the Managing 

cation.) Committee of the Patna Museum. 

0 Gov(M’ii!rieiit oi Pudukottah * Vidvan N. Katiakaraja Iyer, Maha- 
I raja’s College, Pudukottah. 

7 Government ol dunagadh ... • Nazi A. Akhtar. 

Prof. N. B. Piirohit, M.A., n.T. 

rt ! (5overnin;mt of Mysore Bra. Mahavitlvan Eniberumanachar 
j (Mu/rai DepartmentV i Sanskrit College, Melkoto. . 

; i Mr. N. Mallikarjuiia Sastri, .M.A., 

Vedanjaliapathasala, Bangalore- 

\) (iovoi Mnieiit of Haroda ... . Rai Baluulur Di*. Hininutula Sastri, 

j M.A., M.O.L., n.litt. Director of 
.Arclueology, Baroda. 

! Dr. B. Bhattacharya, M.A.. idi.D., 
Director, Gricmtal Institute, 
Baroda. 

Professor M. A. Ka/i, M.A., Profes- 
sor of Persian, Baroda College. 
Professor G. H. Bhatt, M.A., Profes- 
sor of Sanskrit, Baroda College, 
j Mr. A. S. Gadre, B.A., Baroda. 

h 2 
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No. j Names of Governuienfcs 


Names of Delegates 


I 


10 

11 


12 


13 


Government of Gwalior 
Government of Madras 


Government of lammu and 
Kashmir. 

Government of Indoro 


14 I Government of Gwalior (De- 
partment of Education.) 

15 j Government of Mysore 

j (Department of Dduoa- 
t tion.) 


Mr. M. B. Garde, Superintendent 
of Archscology, Gwalior. 

Vidyasemara Vidyavachaspati, Pio- 
fessor V. P. S. Sastri, M.A... Pre- 
sidency College, Madras. 

Mahamahopa dhyaya Vidya^vackaS’- 
pati Professor S. Kuppuswanrii 
Sastri, M.A., i.E.s. (Retired), Mad- 
ras. 

Dr. Hiddhesvara Varma, M.A., Ph.D., 
professor of Sanskrit, Prince of 
Wales College, Jammu. 

Mr. V. N. Singh, M.A„LL.B., Homo 
Secretary, and Curator in charge. 
The Museum and Nara Hatna 
Mandiv, Indore. 

Dr. n. R. Divokar, M.A., D.Lit. 

Mr. G. K. Tiinmamiachar, M.A., 
Principal, Sri Chamarajendra 
Sanskrit College, Bangalore. 

Professor R. Desikacharya, Sri 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore. 

Professor N. S. Tirunarayana lyeiu 
gai’, Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit 
College, J3angalore. 

Professor B. Padmaiiabhacharya, 
^ Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Bangalore. 

Pandit P. Chandrasekhara Bhatta, 
Sri Ciiainarajendra Sanskrit 
College, Bangalore. 

Pandit K. Narasimhacharya, Sri 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore. 

Pandit H. Srikantiia Sastri, Sui 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, 
Bangalore. 

Pandit K, Krishna Sastri, Sri 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, 
BangaLore. 

Pandit H. Narayanachar, Sri Chains 
rajendra Sanskrit College, Banga- 
lore. 

Pandit K. M. Viavanatha Sastri, 
Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit 
College, Bangalore. 
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Univbbsitibs. 


No. 1 Names of Universities 



I j University of Madras 




‘2 University of .P>oinl)ay 


.‘i Annaiiialai Univei-sity 


4 I University of Ijondon, 

I (School of Oriental 

! studies). 

i 

5 I University of Cambridge, 

England. 

0 University of Patna 

i 

7 j Aligarh ^[uslini University, 
Aligarh. 


Names of delegates 

i 

I Mr. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, M.A., 
University Professor of fndian 
History and Arclneology. 

Mr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil., 
University Reader in Sanskrit. 

I Mr. S. S. Snryanarayana Sastri, 
M.A., B.Sc.. Har-at-law, Univer- 
sity Reader in Philosophy, 
j Mr. S. Anavarta Vinayakani Pillay, 

' M.A., li.T., University Reader in 

Tamil. 

Dr. T. R. Chintamani, M.A., Ph i)., 
Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

Dr. N. Vonkataramanayya, M.A., 
Ph.D., University Reader in 
’ Indian History. 

.Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
M.A., (Dip., FiCon.), University 
Lecturer in History. 

Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., I’h.J)., 
Senior Assistant to the Editor-in- 
chief of the Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS., Government Oriental 
MSS. Library, Madras. 

Principal R. D. Karmarkar, M.A., 
» Sir Parasu Ram Bhau College, 
I Poona. 

, Tiao Sahib Piofessor C. S. Sriniva- 
sachari, AT. A., Head of the De- 
partment of History, 

Professor K. Rama Pisharoti, M.A., 
Head of the Dept, of Sanskrit. 
Mahavidvaii R. Baghava Aiyangar. 
Professor S. K. Cliatterji, D, Lit.. 

University of Calqutta. 

Dr. A. N. Narasimliia. M.A., \ -T., 
rh.D., Mysore University. 

Dr. A, H. M. Nizamuddin. Osma- 
nia University College, Hydera- 
bad (Dm.) 

Mr. K. P. Jayasvval, Af.A., Bar-al- 
law. 

Nawah Sadr Yav Jung Bahadur 
Moulvi Mohaiiied flahihur Rah- 
man Khan Sahih Shevwani. 

]^r. S. Hadi Hasan, B.A., (Cantab), 
Ph.r>., (London), Professor and 
Chairmani Persian Department, 
and librarian. 
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Universities — eontd. 

No. , Names of Universities Names of delegates 


Aligarh Muslim University. | Dr. Otto Spies, Di-. Phil (Tuibin- 
Aligarli (coneld^ ! g«n) Dr. Jur (Bonn), Professor 

j and Chairman, Arabic Doj)artnieril. 

H Llnivcrsity of Allalialmd ... ! Dr. Umesha Misbra, M.A., D-Litt., 

1 jectu]*er in Sanskrit. 

j L'r. M.G. Zubaid Ahmad, 

' Pb.])., (TiOnd.), Lecturer, Arabic- 

Persian Department. 

Lt. Syed M. Zamin Ali, iVl.A., Hoad 
of I be Urdu Department. 

Pandit K. Chattopadhyaya, M.A., 
Sanskrit Department. 

Pandit Doviprasad Shiikla, h.A., 
Hindi Department. 

TTniversily of Calcutta ... Dr. Hem. Chandra Rai Chaudlwiri, 
j M.A., Jdi.D., Head of the Depart- 

; ment of Ancient Indian History 

i and Cnlture. 

10 University of the Punjab, Dr. A. C. Woolnev, C.I.E., M,A., D. 

Lahore. hitt.. r.A,S,n., Vice-Chancellor 

and Principal. 

Professor Mohammad Shafi. M.A., 
University Professor of .\rabic 
' and Vico- Principal, Oriental 

I College, Lahoi’o. 

j Dr. Lakshinan Sarup., M.A., I). Phil., 

Head of the Sanskrit Department. 

Professor Mohammed Iqbal, M.A., 
Pli.ix, Univer.sity Professor of 
Persian, Lai i ore. 

11 j University of Paris ... M. Ol.’/ier Ijacombe. 

12 j University of Dacca ... Professor R. C. Majumdav, M.A., 

idi.T)., Head of the Department 
oi History. 

Mr. H. D. Bhattacliarya, AI.A., P.L., 
Hoad of th(} Department of 
Philosophy. 

Dr. S. K, be, M.A., B.L., (Cal,) 1). 

Lit., (Lond.), Head of the Depart- 
, ment of Sanskrit and Bengali, 

i Dr. S. M. Hossain, M.A., n. Phil, 
I (Oxon), Reader in tlie Depart- 

1 ment of .\rahic and Islamic 

I Studies. 

Dr. W. H. A. Sahadani, M.A., Pli.D., 
(Lond.) Persian and Urdu Depart- 
ments. 
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Universities — cancld. 

No. j Names of Universities Names of Delegates 

13 I University of Delhi ... Pandit Lachmidhar M.A , M.O.L., 

Head of thci Department of Sans- 
krit ami Hindi, St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. 

M. M. Pandit Harnarayan Sastri, 
Hindu College, Delhi. 

Mr. N. N. Choudhury, M.A., Hani- 
jas College, Delhi. 

Dr, S. Azhar Ali, M.A. M.o.L., St. 

Stephen's College, Delhi. 

H. TJ. Haji Manlvi Ahdur Rahman, 
Head of the Department of Ara- 
bic, Peisian and Urdu, St. 
Stephen’s College?, Delhi. 

14 Andhra University, WaUaiv. Dr. K. R.- Suhramaniam, M.A.,PH.1>., 

Maharaja’s College, Vizianagaram. 
• Mr. K. Subba Rao, Covernment 
i .\rts College, Rajabmundry. 
j Mr. P. Lakshmikantam, M.A., 

! \ University College of .\rts, Wal- 

i tail’. 

j I Mr. (t. j. Sornayaji, xM.A , L.T.. 

! I University College of Arts, Wal- 

i I tail*. 

15 I University of Oxford, j Dr. A. 0. Woolner, etc., 

England. | Lahore. 

U) 'Ownania University, |I»r. Abdul Haq., (Oxon) 

Hyderabad (Deccan). ! Dr. Md. Nizamnddin, D.Phil. 

' j (Cantab.) 

= Dr. Syod Mobiuddin padri, M.A., 
Pb.l). (London). 

; Mr. Abdid Qadir Sarwari, M.A., 

' (Oxon). 

Prof. Haroon Klnih Sharwani, M.A. 
(Oxon). 

Mr. Abdul Majid Siddiqi, M.A., 
i Li,,h (Csmania). 

17 i University of Lucknow ... jDr. Radba Kuinud Mukerji, M.A., 

i Pb.D., University 

I Professor of Indian History. 

i Mr. K. A. Snbrainania Iyer, M.A., 

Header in Sanskrit. 

18 The Benares Hindu Univer- Prof, A. B. Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., 

I sity, Benares* Pro- Vice -Chancellor. * 

Dr, S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., PH.D. 

Dr. A.S. Altekar. M.A., riL.B.,P.Lm\ 
Dr. Plan Nath, M.A., PH.T>. 




Societies, etc. ' 


No. i Nainos of Societies, etc. i Names of Delegates 


1 Anthropological Society of 
Boinhay, Ronihay. 


2 Varendia Researcli Society, 
Kajaluihi, Bengal. 


3 : Central Museum, Nagpur, 

C. P. 

4 American Oriental Societ>, 

fiucknow. 

5 II. P. iliatorical Socudiy, 

Luckno\v. 


() K. R. Cama Oriental Insti- 
tute, Bombay. 


7 Royal Asiatic Society, 
Liondou. 


The India Society, London. 

9 Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. Patna. 


Mr. G. V. Acliarya, B.A., Prince of 
Wales Museum, Fort, Bombay. 
Mr. K. A. Padhye, B.A., 
Advocate, Girgaon, Bombay. 

Dr. N. A. Tlmothi, B.A., I), vhil. 
(Oxon.), Bombay. 

Kumar- Sarat Kumar Ray, M.A., 
M.K.A.S., 'M.L.C., President, 
Varendia Research Society. 

Jiai Bahadur Ram Prasad Chanda, 
U.A., F.A.‘, S.B., Honorary Vice- 
President, Varendra Research 
' Society. 

Mr. Niradbhandii Sanyal, M.A.,B.L., 
Curator, Museum of the Varendra 
Research Society. 

Mr. Sarsi Kurnar Saraswati, m.a , 
Late Post-Graduate Research 
Scholar, attached to the Varendra 
Research Society. 

Mr. M. A. Siiboov, Coin Expert. 

Dr. M. B. Bmf3neaii, Yale Tnivor- 
sity. 

fDr. Radha Kuiiiud Mukherji, M.A., 
Ph.l)., University Professor, 
Jjiicknow. 

Bai Bahadur P r a y a g D a > a I, 
M.R.A.S., Curator, Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow. 

Dr. Inicli J. S. Taraperewala, Ji.A., 
Ph.J)., Bar-at-Law, Principal M. 
F. Cama Athornan Institute, 
Andheri, Bombay. 

Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., Sir 
Jainshetjee Jejeebhoy Zavtho.shti 
and the Mullan Firu;! Madressa, 
Bombay. 

Bao Bahadur Prof. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangav, M.A., Ph.l)., 

Madras. 

Mr. Ghulam Masiidi Yazdaiii, M.A., 
Hyderabad. 

Dr. S. Kiishuaswami Aiyangar, 
M.A., Ph.D., Madras. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 



Booieties, etc. — csiitd. 


No. Naiues of Societies, etc. Names of Delegates 

10 Dornbay Branch Boyal! Mr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., Angve 

Asiatic Society, Bombay. Wadi, i^onibay. 

' Mr. G. V. Acharya, fJ.A., Prince of 

‘ Wales Museni. 

j Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S. J. St. Xavier’s 
I College. 

; Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., rh.D., 
' I Bliandarkar Oriental Rt^searcli 
Institute, Poona. 

jj)r. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., idi.I)., 
Bbandarkai' Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

' Prof. H. D. Velaiikar, M.A., Wilson 
College, Bombay. 

:Prof. V. A. Gadgil, M.A. Wilson 
College, Bombay. 

Dr. P. Ij.Vaidya, M.A., D.Litt., Poona. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya, B.A., Bar-nt-Law, 
Bombay. 

Mr. H. A. Shah, H.A., Bombay. 

Mr. R. (i. Gyani, M.A., Bombay. 

1 1. B hand a r k a r Oriental j Prin. V. G. Apte, B.A., Poona. 

Research Institute,! Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M.A., D.Litt., 

Poona. N. Wadia College, Poona. 

I Prin. R. D. Karmarkar, M.A., ftir 

* Parasuram Bbau College, Poona. 

iProf. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A., 
Eli)histone College, Bombay. 

Rao Bahadur S. K. l^elvalkar, M.A., 
rh.D., Hindu U n i v e r s i t y, 
Benares. 

: Dr. M. B. Rehman, M.A., Ph.n., 

I Ismail College, Andberi. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya, D.A., .i.r., Bar-at- 
Lavv, Bombay. 

Dr. V. S, Sukthankar, M.A., l*h.l)., 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

' Institute, Poona. 

-Mr. P. C. Divanji, M.A., Lii.n.,Suh- 
.ludge, Jalagaon. 

12 School of Indian kvchhec^ Stha'patya Vharada Sris Cliandra 

ture, Calcutta. C h a 1 1 e r j i, A.M.A.I., M.R.A.S., 

(London), Calcutta. • 

13 Oriental Publication Bureau : Mr. Syed Hashim Nadvi, Hydeva* 

and Dairtul Maarif Press, i bad (Deccan). 

Hyderabad (Deccan). j 



SooiotieS) etc,*^(mtd. 


No. I Names of Societies, etc. | Names of Delegates 


14 


]5 

16 

17 

18 


19 


20 


21 

22 


Kern Institute, Lej^^den ... 


Cuizon Musouiri of Archifco- 
logy, Muttra. 

Royal Asiatic Society. Ceylon 
Branch, Colombo. 

Indian Historical Rcsearcli 
Society, St. Xavier's Col- 
lege, Bombay. 

(Iroator Lidia Society. Cal- 
cutta. 


Andhra Historical Research 
Society, Rajalimiindry. 


The Indian- Research Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 


Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan 
Hindu College, Guntur 


Bahadur Chand Ghhabra Shastri, 
M.A.,M.o.L., Pb.J). (Leyden), Asst. 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Ootacamund. 

Mr. V. S. Agrawala, M.A., LL.B., 
Curator. 

Mr. K. Vaithianathan, C.C.S., 
Colombo. 

Mr. Jal P. Birdy, M.A. 

Mr. V. K. Bhandarkar, n.A., LL.Ii. 

Mr. N. I). VVaknis, H.A., LL.H. 

Dr. S. K. Cliatterji, Professor, Cal- 
cutta U nivevsity . 

jDr. Kalidas Nag, Calcutta I'nlver- 

! sity. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dacca Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. UpendranaLh (loshal. Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. 

Dr. N. P. Chakra varti, l^pigraphist 
to the Government of India, 
Ooty. 

M.R.Ry. R. Subha Rao Garu, M.A., 
Ij.T., Lecturer, Training College, 
Rajalimnndry. 

M.R.Ry. B. V. Krishna Rao Garu, 
B.A., IJ.Jj., Vakil, Rajahrnundry. 

M.R.Ry. K. Raghavacharyahi Garu, 
M.A., B.L., Vakil, Cocanada. 

M.R.Ry. K. Iswaradatt Garu, i;.A., 
Cocinada. 

M.R.Ry V. Appa Rao Garu, 
Pleader, Rajahrnundry and 
Secretary, A. H. R. S. 

M.R.Ry. V. S. Ramachandra- 
murty, B.A. (Hons.), Research 
Scholar. 

Prof. Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, 
M.A. 

Mr. Naliiiinathdas Gupta, M.A. 

Dr. Manilal Patel, ph.i>. (Marburg) 
Santiniketan. 

Dr. B. A. Salotore, M.A., Ph.ix, 

I Poona. 

Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph.D. (Marburg) 

Mr. M. Rama Rao, M.A., B.Ed., 
Lecturer in History, Guntur. 
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Societies, etc.^ — contd. 


No. I Names of Societies, etc. 


28 j Prince of Wales Museum of 
' Western India. BoTn])ay. 

24 Societe A.siati(|ue de Paris... 


Maharaja's Sanskrit Collej»e, 
Vi/iana^aram. 

20 Rama Varma Research In- 
stitute, Trichur (Cochin 
State). 

Madras Govt. Museum, 
Ma<lras. 

28 jTh(^ Teluj^u Academy, Coca- 
I nadii. 


29 Linguistic Society of Fndia, 

Lai lore. 

30 ,rlain Matha, Sravana J5ela- 

I 

31 jThe Mythic Society, Banga- 

lore. 


32 Karnatak Historical Rti- 
search Society, Dharwai*. 


33 PoiisJi Society of Oriental 
Studies, Lwow, Poland. 


Names of Delegates 


Mr. G. V. Acharya, J^.A., M.R.A.S., 
Curator of the Arclurology 
Section. 

Mle. Odette Bruhl, Musce (juimet, 
Paris. 

M. Olivier Locombe, Paris Uni- 
versity. 

Siromani P. Govindacharyaswami. 
B. Aiuijan Achan, S('crctary. 

Mr. 0. Srinivasamurthy, H.A., 
(Hons.), Arcbinological Assis- 
tant. 

M.R.Ry. K. Raghavacharyulu garu, 
M.A., li.L., Secretary of the Aca- 
demy and Vakil. 

Mr. E. V. Viravaghavacharya, M.A., 
Cocanada. 

Mr. Gouri Shankar, M.A., H.Litt. 
(Oxon), Government College, 
Lahore. 

Nyayatirtfia V id wan A. Suhhiah 
Sastry. 

Rajakaryaprasakta liao Baharlui 
M. Sbama Rao, M.A., President. 
Mahaniahopodhyaya Praklana l'/- 
marsa Vichakshaiia Rao Bahadur 
R. Narasimhacharya, M.A,, M.R. 
A.S., Vice-President, Bangalore* 
Rajaeharitd Visarada Rao' Sahib 

C. Hayavadana Rao, H.A., H.L., 
Branch Secretary. 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, n.A,. .foint 
Secretary. 

Mr. S Srikantia, B.A., n.ii-, 
Secretary and Editor, 

Dr. B. A. Saleton*, M..v., Ph.D., 

D. Phil., Poona. 

Prof. A. N. Upadhyts M.A., 
Kolhapur. 

Mr. & 8. PanohAinukiii, Dharwar. 
Dr. Stefan Stasiak, Professor of 
Indian and comparative Philo- 
togy. University of Tavow, 
Poland. 
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Societies, etc. — contd. 


No. j Names of Societies, etc. 


Names of Delegates 


Tlie Indian Institute, Oxford, j Dr. A. C. Woolner, C.I.R., etc., 

Lahore. 

Assam Research Society, • Srijut Divakar (ioswami, M.A., B.Ij., 

^ (iaidiati, Assam. ! Lecturer, Cotton College and 

i Secretaiy of the Resoarcli 

j Society. 

i Srijnt Sarbeswai’ Kataki, As.sistant 
Teacher, Cotton College andITony. 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Socicity. 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur Prof. A. N. llpadhye, M.A., 

Kolha])ur. 

Arclueological Do])artment, Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit. 
Mysore. (Lond.), Director. 

Mr. R. Rama Rao, n. A., Assistant 
to the Director. 

. Tlio Teliigii-Sanskrit Aca- Mr. R. V. Viniraghavachavya, M.A., 
demy, Vizianagarain. fjecturev in Telugu and Sanskrit 

Pithapur Raja’s College, Ooca- 
nada. 

Rangiya Saliitya Parishad, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, M.A., D.Litt., 
Calcutta. Calcutta. 

Dr. B. Bhattacliai ya, M.A., rh.T),, ' 
I Baroda. 

I Narmada Valley Research Mi;. Vishnu R. Karandikar. 
i Board, Satara. 

|Th(* Karnataka Sahitya Mr. T. S. Venkanniah, M.A.. Maha- 
i Parishat, Bangalore. raja’s College, 

j Dr. A. N. Narasiinhia, M.A., Pli.D., 

Afysore University. 

The Ceylon Archa*ological I Repjesentative did not attend I 
Survey, Colombo. 

The Dacca Museum, P. O. Dr. N. K. lihattasali, M.A., l»h.T)., 
Ramna, Dacca. Curator. 

St. John’s College, Agra ... Mr, Hari Har Nath Tandan, Loc- 

turor in Hindi. 

The Patna Museum, Patna Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar.-at- 

Liaw. 

liai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, 
Curator. 

(The Indore Museum, Indore Mr. V. N. Singh, M.A., ll.r., 
(C. I.) ! Curator-in-chavge. 

' Buddha Society, Nair Build-} [Representative did not attend] 
ing, Lamington Road, i 
Bombay. j 

The Telugu Academical 1 Do 

Association, Rajabmundry.l 
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Societies, etc. — conoid. 


No. 


Names of Societies, etc. • Names of Delegates 

i 


49 


Mysore State Vidyasala 
Patidita Mandala, Banga- 
lore. 



Asthana Vidvan R. A. Krisl mama- 
char. 

„ Muttur JHirusho- 

ttama Sastrigal. 

,, Kesava Siva 

(jhanapatlngal. 

„ liamaclmndra 

Diksliitai*. 

„ K. Krishna sastri- 

gal. 

Vidvan Muttur Sitharaniasastrigal. 

„ M. V. Sampathkumarachar. 



MEMBEKS OF THE COUNCIL UNDER RULE 7(a), 


N times 

Sessions attended 

• 

Papers 

Acharya, G. V. 

1, ill, VII, VIII 

3. 7 

Acharya, P. K. 

II. IV, V 

9., 3, 4, 5, 6 

Aiyenj^ar, B. S. Ha;i[luiva 

I, 11, HI, VI. VIll 

2,3,4,/) 

Aiyangar, S. Ki’ishnaswami ... 

I, ii, HI, IV, V, VI, 
VII, viri 

1.2,8 

All, >j. Hasan 

1, ll, IV, vir 

0 

Anklesaria, IL T. 

1, IV, VII, VIll 

4,8 , 

Bapat, P. V. 

111, VII, VIll 

7 

Belvalkar, S. K. 

I, 11, III, IV, V, VI. 
VII, VIIT 

1, 2, 4, r,, 7, 8 

]ihaiuJai‘kai‘, D. 11. 

1, 11. IV, V, VII 

1.4 

Bhatt, G. U. 

IV, VI, VTl 

4,7,S 

Bhattacharya, Binoytosh 

II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Bliattacharya, V. C. 

III, IV, V 

3. 4,5.6 

Bhonslo, R. Krishnai tid 

III, VI, VH. 

3.7 

Chaglitai, M. .\b(lulla 

V, VI, VII, VII 1 

0, 6, 7, H 

Chatteni, Sunitikumar ... 1 TV, V, VI, VII, VllI 

4, 5, 6, 7 

Chattopadliyaya, K. ... ; 

IV, V, VI, Vll, VIII 

3,4,0 

C'haturvedif S. P. ... ^ 

VI. VII, VIII 

8 

Chaudhuri, H. C. Hoy 

11, VI, VII, VIII 

2,8 

Cliengalvarayan, N. 

III, IV, V, VI. VIII 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Damvala, P. N. 

I, II, 111 

1.3 

J)e, S. K. 

HI, jv, V, vji, VIll 

3, 4, 5, 8 

Dhruva, A. 11. 

1, JI, VI, VH 

1,3 

Dikshit, K. N. ... j 

1, VI, VII, VlIJ 

1.2, 7. 8 

bikshiUr, V. ll. R. 

HI, VI, VH, VIll 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Diskalkar, D. B. 

L IV, Vll 

2, 3, 4, 5, 7,8 

Divekar, II. R. 

HI, VI, VH, VIll 

6, 7.8 

Ghosli, A jit 

V, VI, VH 

5 

Ghosli .Marioranjan 

11, VI, VH, VJH 

2', 4, 6, 7, 8 

Haq, Abdul 

H. IV, V, VI. VII 

6 

Heras,.Rev. 11. 

III, IV, VII 

3, 4, 5, 7 

Hiriyaima, M. 

I, HI. V. VH, VIll 

1,2.3, 4,8 

Iyer, S. V. Visvanatha 

1, 11, HI. V 

1.2. 3.4 

Jayasval, K. P. 

111, VI. Vll, VllI 

2,6 

Jha, Gangauatii 

1. 11, IV 

1,4 

Eane, P. \'. 

J, III, VI, Vll 

1.2, 3, 6, 7,6 

Karin arkar, R. D. ... i 

1, H. HI, VHI 

1,2,3 

Kunhaii Raja, C. ... j V, VI, VII, VIll 1 

5, 6, 7, 8 

Kuppuswami Sastri, S. 

1. II, IV, V, VIII 

2, 3,4,8 

Law Narendranath 

I, n, VII 

i 1, 2 

Majumdar, R. C. 

I. 11. HI. fV, VIll 

' 1, 2. 3. 4. 6. 
7,8 

Mirashi, V. V. 

I, 11, IV, VI, VHI 

j 2. 3, 6, 7.8 

Misra, Umesh 

IV, VI, VII 

!4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


1 L_ 

* Based on the list given in the Baroda Conference Report. 





Names 

Sessions attended 

Papers 

Modi, P. M. ; 

IV, V, VII 

4 5,7 

Mohamed, Sahidulla ... • 

I, 11. Ill, VI : 

2. 3. () 

Mukherji, Badha Kuitiad ... ; 

I, 11, IV. V, VI, villi 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , r, 
6,8 

Nizauiuddin, A. \L M. ... . 

IV, V. VI. VIll 

5, 6, ri 

Paranjape, V. G. ... 

I. IV. VI 

I, 4 

Pisharoti, K. Kama 

111, IV, v, vr, VIII 

3, 4, 5, 6, 8 

Prasad, Durj^a ... 

VI, VII, VIII 

8 

Prayag Dayal ... j 

II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII 

4,8 

Baiiia Bao, M. ... : 

VI, Vll, VIII 

7. 8 

Beu, Bishvesvaianatli 

1. V, VI, VII 

2,5, 6,7,8 

Shah, B. N. 

II, IV, VI 

2, 4,5,6 

Sahani, Bayarani ... , 

1. Ti. IV, VI, vir 

2, 5 

Haksena, Babu Bam ... , 

IV, V, VI 

4, 0, 6, 7, 8 

Svivup, L . . . ' 

111, IV, V, VI, VII, 
Vlll 

4,5,fi,8 

Sanna, Har j)aU ... . 

IV, V, VI. VII, Vlll 

5, 6, 7, 8 

Hon, D. N. 

11, IV, VI 

2,4 

Son, K. M. 

V, VI, VII 

0, 6, 7 

Shafi, Mohamod 

11, III, IV, Vll, VIII 

3) 4, 5, H 

Shah, Hiralal Amritlal 

1, III, Vll, VIII 

1, 3, 7, 8 

Shaikh, A. K. 

1. II. VI 

1 

Shaina Baatry, K. ... ’ 

1, n, III, VIII 

2,3,4, 5,7, 8 

Sastri, Hiranaiul 

111, V, Vl, Vll 

2, 3, 5. 7 

HastH, Mangaldov 

IV, V. VI, Vll 

4, 5, 6. 7 

Sastri, P. P. S. ... 

III, IV. VJ, Vll. VIII 

3 

Siddi(ji, M. Z. 

IV, V, VI, Vlll 

6,8 

Sinha Kuninu Ganj»anand ... 1 

11, III, Vll 

2, 3 

Sriniva^achari, C. S. ... I 

It, III, IV, WWW, Vlll 

2, 3, 7, 8 

Subha Bao, B. 

jll. III, IV, V, VI. Vll, 
VIII 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Siihrah mania lyei’, K. .A. 

jlJ, MI. TV, V, V], VII, 
1 VIII 

i 3, 4, 5, 7 

Tandan, Hariharuath 

Ivi, Vll, VIII 

i « 

Taraporewala, T. .1 . S. 

I, V. VI, vn, Vlll 

2. 4, 0 

Tritton, .\. S. 

III. IV, V 

2, 3. 5 

IJtgikar, N. B. 

I, II, III, IV 

1. 2. 1 

Vaidya. P. Ji. 

1, III, Vll, VIIJ 

8 

Vaidya, V. P. ... i 

1, TV. VII j 

2.3 

Varma, Siddhesvvar ... | 

V. VI, vn 1 

1, 5. 6, 7, 8 

Voakateswara Iyer, S. V. ... , 

I, II, III, V 

1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6 

Woolner, A. C. ' 

ii, IV, V, vn 

1,6 

Yazdaui, G. 

1 l. 11. VIT 

1 

7 
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SUCGES8I0N LIST OF PATRONS AND PRESIDENTS OF • 
THE ALr.-[NDIA ORIENTAL OONPERENCE. 


No. 

Place 

j Year 

! Patrons' 

1 

Presidents 

1 

Poona . . . 

: 1919 

] 

Ills Excellency Sir (ioorj»e 

Sir Ramakrishna 




Ambrose Lloyd, G.C.I.K., 
D.s.o., Governor of Bpni- 

Gopal Bhan- 
darkar, Kt., 




l)ay. 

M.A. 

2 

CalcuUa... 

1922 

His Excellency Lord Ron- 

Professor Syl- 




aldshayt g.c.i.k., Gover- 
nor of Bengal. 

vain Levi. 

3 

^fadras ... 

1924 

His Excellency Viscount | 

Mm. Dr. Ganga- 




Goschen, G.O.I.E., (;.n.K., | 

nath Jha, M.A., 




Governor of Madras. 

D.Litt. 

1 

Allaliai)a(1 

1926 

His Excellency Sir Wil- 

SImms-ul-Ulama 




liam Marris, Governor of 

Dr. J. J. Modi, 




j United Provinces. 

C.I.E. 

b 

Jiahorc ... 

1928 

1 His Excellency Sir Geoffrey 

Mm. Dr. Hara- 




1 de Montmorency, K.C.I.E., 

prasad Shastri, 




K.(;.V.O., c.n.K., Governor 

M.A., C.I.E., 




of the Punjab. 

D.Litt. 

() 

Patna 

1930 

His Excellency Sir Hugh 

Bai Bahadur 




! Lansdowne Stephenson, 
K.c.s.i., Governor of 

Hiralal, B.A. 




Pi bar and Orissa. 


7 

J3aio(la ... 

1933 

His Highness Sir Sayaji 

Kashi Prasad 




Rao III, G.C.S.I., G.(’.I.I5., I 

Jayaswal, Esq., 




Maharaja Gaekwad 

M.A. (Oxon.), 


• 1 


of Baroda. 

Bar-at-Ijaw. 

8 i Mysore ...j 

1930 

His Highness Sri Krishna- 

Rajasevasakfn 


i 


rajendra Wadiyar Baha- 

Rao Bahadur 




dur IV, G.C.S.I., (i.B.B., 

Dr. S. Krishna- 

I 



Maliaraja of Mysore. 

swami Aiyan- 
gar, M.A., Ph.D- 
(Hony.) 



xtxiii 

LIST OF PAPERS. 

fN.B . — Pavers loith asterisk (*) are published in Part //. i 

SECTION 1- VEDIC. 

President.^lMi, L^iKSHMAN SARur, M.A.. D.Phil. 
Secretarij--M. IjAKSHMINAHAsimhiah, Esq., m.a. 

1. Dr. T. R. Chintamani, M.A., Fragments of Sanuaka (xHliya 

Ph.D., Madras. Siitra. 

2. Do ... Faithinasi Dharma Sutra. 

3. Dr. H. R. Divekar, M.A., Forgotten Vedic Gods- 

D.Lit., Gwalior. 

4. Mr. Hiralal Amritlal Shah, ' Vedic Gods- -Rudra Kali. 

Bombay. 

5. Mr. K. 0. ChaUopadliyaya, "The Flace of the Rig- Veda Samhita 

Allahabad. in the Chronology of Vedic litera- 

ture. 

6. Rev* II. C. Eefever, Ph.l)., The Idea of Sin in the Hig-Veda» 

Travancore. 

7. Prof. Dr. Mahilal Patel, Principles of the Translation and 

Ph.D., Santiniketan. Interpretation of the Rig Veda. 

H. Mr. C. R. Sankaran, B.A. The Concept of Koy-notc in the 
(Hons.), Madras* Taittiriya Pratisakhya. 

9. Mr. R. N. Siiryanarayaiia, Exegesis of the Vedas with a special 
M.A., Mysore. reference to the third chapter of 

the Aitare\ a Bralirnana. 

Hh Do « . Vedic Religion. 

11. Mr. C. Venkataramanaiya, Th(» Sun and its Conception in the 

Bangalore. Vedas. 

12. Dr. A. Venkatasubbiali, Gunavishnu and Sayaiia. 

M.A., Ph.l)., Mysore. 

13. Mr. N. K. Vonkatesaiii • Aruna Prasna and Atharva Voda. 

Pantulu, M.A., L.T., Anantapur. 

14« Do ... Devas and Asuras. 

SECTION II^IRANIAN. 

President.- A'* liUiciy Ah B. T. Anklksauta, M.A. 
Secretary.-^PHOF. M. A. SHUSTEliY. 

’ 1 Prof. Dr. Manilal Patel, •Problems concerning the life of 
Pb«D.^ Saotiniketau. ^araihushtra. 
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2. Prof. M. A. Shustery. *Azi Dahaka or Anti-Ohirst. 

Mysore. 

3. Prof. A. R. Wadia, B.A., *Dualisin in Avesta aiul its Philo- 

(Bar-at-law), Mysore. Sophical Import. 

4. Principal B. T. Anklesaria, "Iranian words introduced into 

M.A., Bombay. Arabic and Arabic words taken 

in Sanskrit. 


SECTION 111— ISLAMIC. 

PresidenL—DB, A. 11. M. Ni/amuddin, rh.i>. 

Secretary. MoHAMKD Badshaw Saiiku. 

1. Abdul Qaciir Sarvvari, M.A., Revival of llicbi Poetry in the 
TiL.B., Hyderabad. Deccan durint; the loigii of 

Nawab Mir NizaiTi Aii Khan, 
Asifjah II. 

3. Mr. Abu Nasr Khalidi, B.A., ’ J die of Nizam -ul-'Mulk Tusi ami 
llyderbad. an a(5e()unt of liis political 

works. 

3. Kaizi Ahinedmian Akhtar, Shams Ta))ri/i was ho an Jslamian? 

Junaf^adh. 

4. Do ... "'Arabic Poetry of Hatiz. 

5. Dr. Muhammad Hami" "' iHlamic Section in the Western and 

dullah, M.A., liJj.B., IM'hil, Oriental [libraries. 

Dr-os- Letters, Hyderabad , 

6. Dr. S. M. llossain, M.A., ; Notice of an unknown antholoj*^ of 

D.Phil., P. O. Rainna. Ancient Arabic Poetry — Muntah 

‘L-Talah Min Ash’ ‘ AR-l’L-, 
A»’ab — b\ Muhammad b. al-Muh- 
arak h, Miihiimmad 1). Maymiin.’ 

7. Dr. S. G. Mohiuddin Qadri, The Lucknow School of Urdu 

M.A., rh.D., Hyderabad. Poetry. 

8. Dt. A. H. M. Nizam uddiu, The Literary Keiiaissance in Persia 

Ph.l)., Ilyderaha<l. under the l*ahlav i Re/^ime. 

11. Dr. M. Vi. Siddiqi, H.A., ’‘The (Rory of Aralu’c Likuaturo. 
M.A., Ji.Jj., Ph.I)., Cal- 
cutta. 

10. Mr. Syed Mohammad, M.A., Slier Mohcimmed Khan Iman, a 
Hyderabad. Daklini contemporary of Mir and 

Sowda. 

Jl. Mr. Wabed Husain, p..v„ Researches of tlie Early Arab 
B.L., Calcutta, scholars in the Domain of Biolo- 

gical and spiritual Evolution. 
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13. Mr. Wahed Husain, B.A., Conceptioii of Divinity in Islam- 

B.L., Gulcutta. and Upanisliads. 

HI. Dr. Hamidulla ... Islamic Studies and Modern 

Europe. 

14. Mr. J. E. Saklaiwalla, *Omar Khayyam as a Tliinker and 

Boml)ay. Pliilosophcr. 

SECTION IV-CLA&SICAL SANSKRIT. 

Presidml. - -Dr. S. K. Dk; m.a., jj.l., d.IjIT. 

Secretart/, C. H. NarasimhvV Sastky, Esq., m.a. 

1. Mr. P. Acharya, H.Sc., Harasvati Vilasa and its author. 

M.ll.A.S., F.R.A.h, Hari- 
pada. 

2 Mr. P. Anujan Ac.han, Thu Parasurama Eegcnd and its 

Trichur. si{4nilioance. 

13. Ml’. Y. Chandrasekhara Is the absence of Tragedies a detect 

Sastry, M.A., III \ sore. in Sanskrit Literatun^.^ 

1. Mr. Dasarathasarma, M.A., The “ Kaumudi-Mahotsava ” and 
Bikaner. the date of Kalidasa. 

5. Mri P. Goviudacharya Kalidasa belongs to Andliradesa. 

Swanii, Vedantasiromani, 

Vizianagaram. 

(). Dr. liar Dutt Sharma, M.A., The moaning of the word ‘ IJpa- 
ph.D., Alunedabad. chara’ according to Ootama and 

tlie Khotoricians. 

7. Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, "The Date of Rasariiava Sudhiikara. 

M.A., Tj.T., Trivandrum. 

8. Prof. C. Kunhan Paja, M.A., ‘*esa rajeva dussantah sarangenati- 

B.ldiil., Madras. ramhasn- ’’ 

il Do ... A study on the Prakriyasarvasva 

of Narayariabhatta. 

10. Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, M.A., Oitagangadhara of Sri Nahjaraja- 

ph.D., Mysore. sekhara. the Prime Ministei’ Poet 

of Mysoi e. 

11. Mr. C* H. Narasimh?- Sastri, SanshHt paper on “ A Novel View 

M.A., Mysore. of Rasa.” 

12. Mr. Narasimhasastri Message of Kalidasa. 

Deviidu, M.A., Bangalore. 

13. Vidvan H. N. Haghavendra- Basa. 

char, M.A., Mysore. 

14. Mr. S. Raniachandra Biw), "Tragedies in Sanskrit. 

M.A., Mysore. 

1.5, Mr- K. Rama Pisharoti, An Interpretation of a text from 
M,A., Annainalainagar. tl^e Dhvanyaloka. 
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16. Mimamsakaratna and "^Bhartrihari, a Bauddl:\^ ? 

Mimamsasiroxnani V. 

Ratnaswami Sastri, M.A., 

Annamalai Univetsity. 

17. Mr. -T. N. Srikantiah, M.A., Imagination in Indian Pootics. 

Mysore. 

J8. Mr. M. N. Srinivasa Iyengar, Kannacja paper on “ Vararuchi and 
Bangalore. K aty ayana. 

jy. Mr. K. A. Subramania Jyer, "Who are the AnityasphotavAdinab? 
M.A., Lucknow Univer- 
sity. 

20. Pandit M. R. Varadacharya, Kannada pa))er on ‘ Sudraka's 

Mysore. Mrichhakatika.* 

21. Mr. R. D. Rarmarkar, M.A., The authorship of the Bhagavadgita 

Poona 2. in the light of the Vihhuti adhya- 

ya of the Gita. 

22. Prof. Lachmi Dhar Sastri, The Myth of the Five Husbands of 

M.A., m.O.Ij., Delhi. Draupadi. 

SECTION V ^^PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

President. M. Hiriyanna, m.a. 

Nscre^an/. — ViDVAN H. N. RAaHAVKNJXHAClI.SK, M.A. 

1. Mr. M. S. Basavalingiah, "Conception ol Brahma in Virasaiva 

M.A., B.L., Curator, Gov- Philosophy, 

ernment Oriental Library, 

Mysore. 

2. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., The Pre-Patahj ala Yoga. 

ph.D., Benares. 

3. Prof. G. H. Bhatt, M.A., *A furtlier note on Visbnusvaini and 

Baroda. Vallabhacharya. 

4. Mr. II. D. Bhattacharya, Yoga Psychology. 

M.A., H.Ji., Dacca Univer- 
sity. 

6. Mr. Prahlad C. Divanji, The piobleiii of Freedom in Indian 
M.A., LL.M., Jalgaon. Philosophy. 

6. • Mr. K, Gopalakrishna- The Keystone of Indian I iogic. 

rnagaru, Rajahrnundry. 

7. Mr. G. Hanurhantha Bao, "The Dialectic of Pramanya with 

M,A„ Mysore. special reference to Nyaya and 

Mlmainsaf 

H, Mr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M,, Kalivarjya, 

Bombay. 
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d. Mr. M. Lakshminarasimh- 
iah, M.A., Mysore. 

10. Dr, P. M. Modi, M.A., Ph.D, 

Bhavnagar. 

11. Prof. N. B. Piirohit, M.A., 

B.T., .Tunagadh. 

12. Vidvan H. N. Raghavendra- 

ohar, M.A., Mysore. 

13. Do 

H. Mr. 8. Bainakantacharya, 
B.A., Tenali. 

15. Diwan Bahadur K. S. 

Ramaswami Sastri, 
Madras. 

16. Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, 

M.A., Mysore. 

17. Principal Subbiah Sastri 

Nyayatirtha, Sravana- 
belagola. 

18. Do 

19. M r. li . Sundararajachar, 

Mysore. 

20. Mr. R. N. Suryanarayana, 

M.A., Mysore. 

21. Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana 

sastri, M.A., B.Sc., Bab-at- 
Law, Madras. 

22. Dr. Uniesha Mishra,M.A., 

B.Litt., Allahabad. 

23. Mr. M. A. Venkata Rao, 

M.A., Mysore. 

24. Mr. M. Yamunacharya, 

M.A., Mysore. 

25. Do 


26. .Mr. Hiralal Amritlal Shah, 

B.A., Bombay. . 

27. Vidvan T. Krishnamachar- 

ya, Mysore. 


’Tbe .Tiva in Advsiita. 

The Scheme of Bralimasutras [. 

1 — 3 : A Kappvoaclieiuent. 

*Tbe Gaudapadakarikas and Bud- 
dhism. 

' The Sankhya Theoi'v of Evolution 
in the light of modern thought. 

Epistemology of Nyaya-Vaisoshika 
and Modern Thought. 

The Sovereign Secret of Bhagavad- 
gita. 

The New Psychology and tlie old 
Vedanta. 

Jaina Epistemology. 

Jain Dharma and Jaina Darsanas. 

Moksha and Moksha Marga (in 
Hindi.) 

Of the three systems of Vpdanta, 
why Dvaita is preferable. 

Hinduism. 

The Advaitavidyamukura. 

"A few" Stray Thoughts on tlie Tattva- 
kaumudi of Vachaspati Misra. 

Tlie Right and tlie Good as Ethical 
categories in Indian Pl\ilo- 
sopliy. 

"The Christian Sacraments, Hindu 
Samskaras and the Rationale of 
Ritualism. 

The Evolution of the Monotheistic 
Conception in the Bhaga- 
vadgita. 

The Son of Man. Miracles and 
Betrayal. 

Yoga jSastra. 
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28.. Mr. K. A. Padhye, B.A., Lord Buddha the Great Bafcionalist 
LL.B., Bombay. of his age. 

29. Mr. W. ITiissain, Calcutta. Conception of Divinity in Islam and 

the Upanishads. 

30. Dr. P. iM. Modi, M.A., Ph.D-, The Problem of tad nlxtam Sutras in 

Bhavnagar. the Brahmasutra. 

SECTION VI-PRAKRIT8. 

Vresidmt—'DY^, P. L. Vaidya. m.a., D.Litt. 

Secretary — fl. R. Bangaswami Tyengar, Esq., m.a., M.R.A.S. 

1. Mr. D. L. Narasiniliachar, The .Taina Rainayanas. 

M.A., Mysore. 

2. Mr. n. R. Rangaswanii ’*‘801110 Theories of Buddhisit Logic 

Iyengar, M.A., Mysore. in the KAvyalankara of .Bha»naha. 

3. Professor Sunltl Kumar Purana Legends and the Prakrit 

Chattorji, Calcutta. Tradition in Now Indo-Aryan. 

4. Professor A. N. (ipadhye, '^Padmaprablia and hisoointnenlary 

M.A., Kolhapur. on Niyamasara. 

{j. Pandit Yidhusekhara A Tibetan Anthology. 

Bhattftohfirya, Calcutta. 

SECTION VII~HISTORY 

PiesiWen/— Dr. Ratihakitmud Mookkh.ti, m.a., pIi.d., p.u.s. 
Se<yretary- \. Raghayrnuha Rao, Esq., m.a., r.t. 

1. Mr. Abdul Majid Hiddiqi, *Organi/.alioii of the Central and 

M.A., Tj.L.r., Hyderabad. Provincial Government of the 

Deccan under the Bahmanides. 

2. Mr. P. Acluirya, U.Sc-, A peep into some ancient Feudatory 

M.R.A.S , F.R.A.I., Mayur- titles of Orissa, 
banj. 

3. Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. Ancient History of Benares. 

4. Mr. Bhavaraj V. Krishna The Initial year of the (ianga 

Rao, IJ.A., R.L., Raja- Era. 

inundry. 

fi. Sahityacharya Pandit The Early Rashtrakupis and the 

Bisheshwarnath Reu, l^resent Mysore State. 

.Jodhpur. 

6. Pandit N. Chengulvarayan. Some features of Soutli Indian 

Mysore. polity with special reference to 

the Tamil Country. 

7. Mr. D. B. Diskalkar ... liord Auckland’s Civil undertak- 


ings. 
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8. Mr. G. S. Dikshit, M.A., 

Parlakimedi. 

9. Mr. N. N. Ghosh, M.A.jli.T., 

Allaluihad. 

10. Dr. M. H. Gopal, M.A., 

Pli.T)., Mysore. 

11. Do 

12. Mr. M. Ilmud Din Salik, 

M.A., H.P., [iahore. 

13. Mr. Jal Pesfjonji Birdy, M.A., 

B<)rnhay. 

14. Mr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., 

r.R.S., Patna. 

15. Mr. N. Kanakarajan, Piulu- 

kotta.h* 

16. Mr. Kanta I’rasad Jain, 

M.R.A.S., Alif^anj. 

17. Mr. N. Kastnri, M.A., 

Mysore. 

18. Dr. M* ir. Krishna, M A., 

DJjt., Mysore?. 

19. Do 

20. ' Mr. 11. Krishna Kao, M.A., 

^lysorc?. 

21. Mr. T. V. Alahalinj»ain, M.A., 

Madras. 

22. Dr. K. (1 Majumdar, M.\., 

Ph.T)., Dacca. 

23. Ml*. Ratilal N. MeUtn, 

Bom hay. 

24. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastvi, 

M.A., Madras. 

25. Mr. V. Ra^^haveudra Kao, 

M.A., li.T., Mysore. 

26. Do 

27. Mr. V. Ramacliandra 

Dikshitav, M.A., Madras. 

28. Mr. V. S. Ramachandra- 

niurty, R.A.. (Hons.) 
Waltair. 

29. Mr. M. Rama Rao, M.A., 

B.Ed., Guntur. 


Ecclecticisni of Krishnadevaraya. 

*The chronolof^y of Kin^ Udayana. 

’’’‘Probable Rovenue under Tipu. 

Tipu’s Financial Machinery. 

Jahan Ara Begum, the talented 
daughter of Shah Jahan. 

Causes of enmity between Bajirao 
the Peshwa and Trimbakarao 
Dahhade, the Senapati of Gujarat. 

Nawah Allah vardi's Character and 
Administration. 

South Indian History and San gam 
Literature. 

Asoka and Jainism. 

The Last Rajas of Coorg. 

The Rashtrakiita Empire of the 
1‘lfth and Sixth centuries D. 

Sivaji and the Mysore Raj. 

Political ideals of Sukra. 

Vaishnavism in Mediaeval South 
India. 

"The Coronation Oath in Ancient 
I ndia. 

Local Government in l*re-Bu(l(lhist 
India. 

*Tho Ce>lo;i I'ixpedition of Jiita- 
vavmaTi Vira Panel ya. 

Private Life of the Pesliwas. 

"Govind Pant Himdola and 
Pan i pat. 

Early .History of Jainism in South 
India. 

The Relations between the Kaka- 
tiyas and tfie Yadavas. 

Origin of the Gadwal Samsthan. 
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30. Mr. M. H. Rama Sharma, 

Bangalore. * 

31. Dr. H. C. Raychouclhuri. 

M.A., Ph.D., CalcuUa. 

32. Dr. B. A. Saletore, W.A., 

Ph.D., Poona. 

33. Mr. C. Sheshadri, Mysore. 

34. Prof. H. K. Sherwani, M.A., 

Hyderabad. 

35. JiajakA^'jtfipramlcia liao 

Bahadur M. Sham a Rao, 
M.A., Bangalore. 

36. Mr. S. Srikanfea Sasf ri. M.A., 

M^'sore. 

37. Do 

38. Mr. R. Subha Rao, M.A., 

T..T., Rajahmiindry. 

39. Do 

40. Dr. K. R. Snbramatiian, 

M.A., Ph.D., Vijayanaga- 
ram. 

41. Prof. Upendraiiath Goshal, 

Calcutta. 

42. Dr. N. Venkatararaaniah, 

M.A., Ph.D., Madras. 

43. Dr. K. N. Venkatasubba 

Sastri, M.A., Ph.D,, 
Mysore. 

44. Pandit K. Chakravarti, 

Mysore. 


'^Kvish^adevaraya as “YaVana- 
rajya-SthapfCnacharya-” 

"Pala Expansion in the. far South 
of India. 

The Karnataka Conquest o* 

Chakrakotta. 

Krishna I II. 

"Deccan Diplomacy and Diplomatic 
usages in the Middle of the XV 
Century. 

"The Duke of Wellington in 

Mysore. 

"The .Age of Sankara. 

Advaltacharyasof the 12th and 13th 
Centuries. 

A Brief Histojy of the Eastern 
Kadamhas of Kalinga. 

"Origin of tlie Eastern Gangas. 

’•‘The date of Rajaraja Narendra, the 
Eastern Chalukyan King. 

Some Lost Indian Historical Works. 

’’‘Purushottanm Gajapati. 

"A Criticism of Tipu Sultan. 

Santal 0 --the Queen of Vishnuvar- 
dhana Hoysala. 


SECTION VIII.— ARCHAEOLOGY 

President- K. N. Dikshit, Esq., m.a. 
fSeeretary—h, Narasimhachar, Esq., m.a. 

Mr. G, Ahmed Khan, k Monograph on the History and 
Gulshan Mahal, Aumnga- Architecture of the city o 

bad, Deccan. Aurangabad. 

Mr. N. AnantaraiigacJiar, Some .Archaeological Notes from a 
M.A., B.T., Oriental Library, Tour in the Soutliern Portion 

Mysore. of the Raicbur District. 

3. Mr. N. N. Ghosh, M.A., L.T., The ArohaBolpgical Im\K>rtance of 
Allahabad. KausAmbi (Lantern Jjecture). 
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4. Mu. G. H. Khare, Poona. 

,0. Dr. M. FT. Krishna, M.A , 
D. Ijit. (Lon l), Mysore. 

6. Mr. Manoranjan Ghosh, 

Patna. 

7. Do 


8. Do 

9. Dr. Mol,i Chandra, M.A., 

Ph.D., Par at-Lawf Kala 
Bliavan, Benares City. 

10. Pof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., 

Nagpur. 

1 1. Ml’. Nalini Nath Das Gupta, 

12. Mr. 1 j. Narflsimliachar, M.A., 

Mysore. 

13. Mr. K. Narayana Jyongar, 

M.A., Chitaldrug. 

14. Dr. C. Narayana Eao, M.A., 

L. T,, Pli.D., Anantapur. 

15. Mr. 1 j. P Pandeya Sarma, 

Kavyavinoda, Balpur, 

16. Do 

17. Mr. K. Rama Pisharoti. 

M. A., Annamalai Unher- 
sity, A nnain ala inagar. 

18. Mr. R. Rama Rao, B.A., 

Mysore. 

19. Mr. Sarwesvara Kataki, 

Gauhati, Assam. 

20. Mr. A. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

M.A., Hassan. 

21. Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, 

LuoknoW. 

22. Mr. Abdulla Cbaghtai, 

Lahore. 


A Kalachurya Prakrit Inscription. 

Prehistoric Pictographs from South 
India. 

Evolution of Tenacotta tigurirres in 
relation to the Political History 
of Northern India. 

"An Introduction to the study of 
Antupiities found — at the Patali- 
putra Excavation. 

New Finds of Punch marked coins 
in Patna. 

The Ancient Site of Kajihi. 


*New liight on Dootek Inscrip- 
tions. 

Buddhist Viliaras 

A Cliola Monument at Matakeri. 

Prehistoric Remains in South 

Hyderabad and North Mysorei 

A newly discovered Copper Plate 
inscription of the son of Madhavn. 
varman of the Western Chalukya 
dynasty. 

Kusasthali - the capital of Kosala- 

Where was the Ancient town or 
City of Sarabhapura ? 

Vatsabhatli Prasasti — a Fresh 

Study. 

The Flarliest known Kannada 
Inscription. 

The Ancient Assamese Script. 

Notes on some Important Hoysala 
Temples. 

*A new statue of Balar^ma. 

*An unpublished inscription of 
Sultan Iltutmish. 
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SECTION IX-ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 

Presidmt — R dj achat it avis dr ada Rao Sahib C. Httyavadaiui Rao, 

B.A., H.L. 

Secietar\f — N. Kasfcuri, ESQ., M.A., B.L. 

1. l)r. B. Bhattacliaryya, M.A., *The Birth-day ceremony in Aii- 

Baroda. cient India. 

2. Mr. N. S. Devudii, M.A., Kannada Folklore. 

Bangalore. 

‘1. Mr. N. Kasturi, M.A., H.Tj., * The Huttavi Festival of Coorg. 
Mysore. 

4. Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., Some cinious ways of Disposing 
I). Lit., Mysore. of the Dead in ^fysoie. 

/>. Mr. B. S. Krishnaswainy The Karaga. 

Iyengar, M.A., Mysoie 
University. 

r>. Sv\ M. H. Ijakahamina, V».\., Bivimt.y ot woman in I Hindu 
Mysore. Thought. 

7. Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, llydro-Solonic; culture, 

M.A., Mysore University. 

H. Mr. A. Srinivasa Iyengar, Some customs and ceremonies of 

M.A., Hassan. the Gangadikar Vokkaligars. 

9. Ttao Sahib C. Srinivasa- * The Kaval System in the Tamil 

chariar. Country. 

10. Pandit N. Cheugalvara\an, .Some contributions of the Ancient 

Mysore. Tamils towards Civic Sciences. 

11. Mr. 1\ Acharya, IJ.Sc., A Pee]) into some Ancient Kmida- 

M.U.A.S., Mayurhhanj. tory titles of Orissa. 

SECTION X FINE ARTS AND TECHNICAL SCIENCES. 

President - Prof. Shaliid Suhrawardy, B.A. (Hons.) 

Secretary — A. A. Krishnaswami .\yyangar, M.A., l.t. 

I. Prof. P. K. Acharya, i.E.s., Tlie Playhouse' of the Hindu 

M.A., Ph.D., j).Lit., Alla- Period, 

ha bad. 

2‘ Sthapatya Visarada S. 0. Indian Avelutecture -Scheme for 
(Ihatterjee, A.M.A.K., Cal- Renovation, 
cutta. 

‘J. Mr. .lagadish Narayan Sar- Notes on Saltpetre in Bihar, 
kar, Patna College. 

4. Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., "The Art of the Gomata Colos- 
D.Lit., (Lend.), Mysore. sus. 
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5. Mr. A. A. Krishnaawami 
Ayyanj»ar, M.A., L.T., My- 
sore. 

(). Do do 

7. Mr. Kftliitish Chandr^i Sar- 

kar, M.A., r-.L., Rajshahi, 
iiengal. 

8. Bai Sahih Manorajaii 

Ghosli, Patna Museum, 
Patna. 

9. Dr. Moti Chandra, M.A., 

l*]i. D., Benares. 

10. Mr. M. Mukundaraja. 

Jl. Mr. Fj. NarasimhaehaVjM.A., 
Mysore. 

12. Dr. (>. Narayaiia Kao, M.A., 
L.T., Ph. D., Anantapur. 

18. Prof. K. R. Pisharoti, M.A., 
A n nam alai 1 1 ni vorsity . 

14. Do 

1/). Mahainaliopadhyaya Artha- 
.sastra Visarada Dr. R. 
Sliaiua Sastry, B.A., Pli. l>. 
(Hon.), Mysore. 

16. Mr. P. S. Sundarain Ayyar, 

B.A., L.T., Tanjoi'e. 

17. Mr. W. Dorasaiiiy Iyer, 

, Walajapet. 

18. Mr. J. .1. Kunjara, Astrolo- 

ger Palmist, K u n i o o r 
(S. K.) 


The Bakahaii Manuscript 

An Inductive Study of Bhaskara^s 
Cbakravala Method. 

* Glimpses of Ancient Indian in- 
fluence on Ceylonese Art and 
culture. 

Bralimanical Bron;;e images of 
Kurkihar, Gaya District, Bihar. 

The Representation of Indian Cul- 
ture in the Gate\va>’S of Sanehi, 
(I-iantern lecture). 

Katliakali : A llm\]ue Drsmatic 
Art. 

*The Bhagavata plays in Mysore. 

"An Identification of the lost idol of 
ViRhala in the Vifthala temple at 
Ham pi. 

Dohada or the Woman and Tree 
Motif in Indian Art (Lantern 
lecture). 

Sikharas. 

•parvarasi or Full and New-moon 
fornmla of tlie Vedshga .lyau- 
tislia. 

The Melakarta — an Eiuiniry. 

Eye Is Ear. 

Sri Maha-samudvika Chandassastra. 


SECTION XI— LINGUISTICS. 

Bresident. — Dr. V, 8. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph. B. 

Secretary. — Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, M.A., L.T., Ph. 1>. 

1. Dr. Baburam Saksena, M.A.. Some Interesting vocables from 
D. Litt., Allahabad TJniver- Modern I. A. Dialects, 
sity. 



S. Mr. S. P. Chaturvedi, M.A.. 
VyakaranaohArya, Kavya- 
tirtha, Nagpur. 

3. Dr. M. R. Kmeneau, Yale 

University. 

4. Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, M.A., 

L.T., Ph.l)., Mysore Uni- 
versity. 

»5. Dr- C- Narayana Rao, M.A., 

L. T., Ph. D., Anantapnr- 

n. Vidvan II. N. Raghavendra- 
ehar, M.A., Mysore Uni- 
versity. 

7. Dr. Siddheswar Variiia, M.A.* 

D.LITT., .Tanimu. 

8. Mr. T. N. Srikantaiya, M.A., 

Mysore University. 

{). Vidvan (i, .1. Somayaji, 

M. A., L.T., Andhra Uni- 
versity.. 

10. Pandit H, Srinivasachar, 

Mysore. 

11. Prof, fiunitikumar Chatterji, 

M.A., D.LITT., Calcutta 
University. 

12. Prof. A. N. Upadhye, 

. Kolha]3ur. 

13. Mr. Rarsilal Sarknr, Cal- 

cutta. 


History of an Important Historical 
word in the Paninian School of 
Grammar. 

The Voice-system of Malay alam. 

• History of ‘r ( ® )' in Kanarese. 

A comparative Table of roots in the 
Dravidian languages, Sanskrit, 
the Prakrits and the Modern 
Aryan languages of India. 

The significance of the meaning of 
* Panchiiii.’ 

' Some New Sanskrit Verbs in • 
Kahirasvami’s commentary on 
the Amarakosa. 

The Mutation of T, U, R and O in 
Kannada. 

The Historic Accent Shift in 
‘ Telugu/ 

Sahdas in Mahabhrisbya. 

Indo- Aryan and Austric — Some 
further cases of affinity. 

Orthographical Explanation of 
certain Prakrit forms. 

Some examples of the antithetical 
sense of Primal words in Sans- 
krit language. 


SECTION XII— (A) KANNADA AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES- 

Mahamahopadhyaya Rao Bahadur 
R. Narasimhachah, m.a.. m.r.a.s. 

Secretary . Tj. Nabasimhachar, Esq., m.a. 

1. Mr. C. N. Ananta Ramaiya Supplementing Caldwell. 

Sastri, M.A,, Trivendrum. 

2. Mr. N. Anantarangachar, 

M.A., B.T., Mysore. 
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3. Dr. C. Narayana Kao, M.A., A Study of the Language of Pampa 

li.T., Ph.D., Auahtapur. and his Times. 

4. Do The Modern Telugu Movement : its 

origin and progress. 

5. Mr. L. V. Rainasvaini The Dravidian Verb. 

Aiyar, M.A., B.L., Erna- 
kulam. 

6. Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, Jiasavcsvara. 

M.A., Mysore. 

7. Pandit H. Srinivasachar, ^ dd 

Mysore. 

8. Pandit T. Srinivasa Kanga- tid^. 

charya, Mysore. 

9. Pandit K. Yaradachar, cUsW. 

Mysore. 

10. Pandit M. R. VaiwJacharya, " aStj^d5Csr02SFie9d 

Mysore. 

11. Mr. MuUya Thiininappaiya, Vongina«,lu. 

Mangalore. 

&ECT10N Xll-(b) MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

PreMdenL—Du, S. K. CHATTER, II, M.A., D.LIT. 
Secretary,--!!, Krishnamukthi Esv*. R.A. 

1. Mr. llariharariabh Tandan, Hindi Accent. 

M.A., Agra University. 

2. Do * Kaviratna Satya-Narayaua. 

3. Mr. N. Nagappa, M.A., Pronunciation of K and O in Eastern 

Mysore. Hindi. 

I. Mr. Priyaranjan Sen, M.A., Hindi in the College of Fort 

P.R.S. William. 

5* Mr. H. D. Velankar, M.A., Apabhranisa and Marathi metres. 
Bombay. 

(). Dr. H. C. llay, M.A., I’li.i). ■' Beginnings of Hindustani Poetry 

in India. 

PANDITA PARISHAO. 

MAH.AMAHOPAnHVAVA VlDi .A VA('HA.SrATr 

Prof. S. Kupvhsvami Sastiu, m.a., i.e.s. (Htu.) 
Secrelaty.—S. B. Kiushnami'RTHI. Esg., M.A. 

J. Vidvan S. Krishiiasvami Bamskrita Vangmaya Vicharali. 

Sastri, Mysorot 



. 2. Vidvan Maclhvacliar, My- 
sore. 

3. Mahavidvaii Kiirui* Sesha- 

char, Mysore. 

4. Do 

5. J.)o 

(). Vidvan 1*. R. Siva Siibra- 
htnanya Sastri. 

7. Mahavidan Kukko Subra- 

limanya Sastri, Mysore. 

8. Vidvan S. V^ittliala Sastri. 

9. Vidvan Krishnadosikachar, 

Mysore 

10. Vidvan V'. Dhimacbar. 

11. Vidvan H. Tiruiiarayana 

Ayyan^^ar. 

12. Vidvan M. S. Venkatesa 

Sastri, Bangalore. 

13. Siddhantalariikara, Vidya- 

vachaspati Dliarinadeva. 

14. Vidvan S. l^arasindmchar, 

Mysore. 

15. Vidvan II. N. Kagliavendra- 

char, M.A., Mysore. 

10. Mr. S. Srikantha Sastri, 
M.A., Mysore. 

17. Vidvan Dhruba Sarvesvara 
Sastri, Pithapurain. 


Puratana Vidya Vijayali. 

Praktana-kala Yantra Vivaranain. 

Bliauinantatiksba samsarga niru- 
paiiani. 

Taruddhada-Vajralcpadi Pradiir- 
sauani. 

Tan tratatvfn I b i j iganma. 
Sraufcadharina Mimanisa. 

* Paramarthain Advaitadaisanani. 
Vyakarapasya darsanatnjakani. 

Auttaraha Bbasba. 

Akbila Sreyonidanain Satyameva. 

Kby*Mivadal.j. 

Vaidikosvara Vadal.i. 

* BhMabiieda Vicharab. 

* Vedantiinain oka Vakyata. 
Sarvajnatva Tattva saniiksba. 

Sesba sutrain. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, RECEPTION 
COMMITTEE. 


-Thi! Vico-Ohiinccllor, IJnivorsity of 
Mysore, proposed to the CTOVerunient of Mysore tluifc llic 
A.ll-lndia Oriental (>)uference be invited to hold its Eighth 
Session at Mysore in December l!>8,') and with Govern- 
ment approval the invitation was sent to the Banxla 
Session of the Conference in December 1988. This Exe- 
cutive Committee of the (;onference accepted this invita- 
tion and appointed as Local Secretary and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference Dr. M. H. Krishna, 
the delegate of the Mysore University. 

lincefium ('amuiittee . — The IJjiiversity of My. sore 
ap])ointcd a Ueceptioii Committee of 2J members witli 
the Vice-Chancellor as Chainnan. The Reception Com- 
mittee met at Mysore on 18-2-1935, co-opted 81 new 
members, and appointed a Working Coinmittee and 
sciveral Sub-Committees with instructions to carry out the 
work of organising the Conference. Each Sub-Coumuttec 
was given powers of caiTying out its own particular duties 
under the general control and guidance of the Working 
Committee. 

Membership . — On 20-2-1985, the Tjocal Secretary 
issued the First Bulletin announcing the Conference and 
issuing a general invitation to scholars all over the world 
to become members and contribute papei's. Special invi- 
tations were issued to the various . Governments in Ijidia 
and learned institutions to send delegates. A Sanskrit 
(drcular invited tbe delegation of Pandits to the Parishad. 
About a month before the Conference, the Working Com- 
mittee was able to frame a programme which was published 
along with the Second Bulletin giving details of the 
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arraugements made. The invitation met with a fine 
response and the numbers registered were as follows : — 


Number of institatioiis sending delegates ... 82 

Delegates and Full Members ... ... 248 

Reception Committee Members ... ... 72 

Pandits, Moulvis and Student Members ... 90 


Atiiong the institutions represented by delegates wore 
the Uovernuient of India, the (Jovernaieuts of most of 
the Provinces and States of India and of Ceylon, nearly 
all the Universities and learned associations of India and 
the Oriental institutions of the leading countries in ' 
Europe. 

The various Sub Committees were able to make the 
following arrangements for the Conference. 

Lodging . — With the co-operation of the Ooverumeht 
of Mysore, the Director of Public Instruction, the Palace 
authorities and the University Hostel authorities, a num- 
ber of camps were opened by the Boarding and Lodging 
Sub-Committee for providing free lodging and boarding to 
the members in the European, Indian non-vegetarian, 
North-lndian vegetarian, South-Iiidian vegetarian and 
Pandit styles. At the request of the Local Secretary, the 
Resident Medical Oliicer, Krishnarajendra Hospital, start- 
ed a dispensary and the Postal authorities opened a 
special Post Office, while the Police authorities made 
necessary arrangements for traffic control, watch and 
ward. 

Conveyance . — Special taxis and buses were engaged 
by the Conveyance Sub-Committee who received the 
guests and conducted them to the various places of 
meeting in the Mysore City free of charge and also 
arranged for three excursions to interesting places and for 
the publication of the Guide to the Mysore State. 

Exhibition . — The co-operation of the Archeological 
Departments of the Governments of India, Hyderabad and 
Mysore and of the Government Oriental Libraries of 
M^ras, Mysore and Travancore and the Chamarajendra 
Technical Institute, Mysore, enabled the Exhibition 
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Sub-Committee to organise a very interesting and instruc- 
tive exhibition of antiquities, manusciipts and tine arts. 

Entertainments . — For the evening entertainments, 
musical, dancing and other performances were arranged 
by the Entertainments Sub-Committee along with the 
enacting of Sanskrit plays by the Amateur Dramatic 
Association of Bangalore. 

Parishad . — The Mysore Palace and the Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College authorities helped the Parishad Sub- 
Committee in making arrangements for the Pandita 
Parishad. 

The Mysore University Rovers and a number of 
volunteers undertook to render service in various forms 
under the leadership of the Service Sub-Committee. 

Tncome. — Meanwhile, His Highness the Maharaja, 
the. Government and the University were approached for 
financial help and a printed appeal was also issued by the 
Chairman to the public and to various institutions. The 
Donations Sub-Committee also made a collection with the 
help of volunteers in Mysore and Bangalore. The funds 


ultimately 

collected for the expenses 

of the 

Reoepti 

Committee 

i were as follows . — 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1. 

Patron’s grant 

1,0U0 

0 

0 

2. 

University grant 

1,000 

0 

0 

:3. 

Government grant 

1,000 

0 

0 

4. 

Reception Committee Membership 
fees, -etc. 

1,192 

4 

0 

5. 

Membership fees 

2,491 

8 

0 

6 . 

Grant from the General Socrelary 

100 

0 

0 

7. 

Miscollanoous 

40 

13 

0 


Total 

6,824 

9 

0 


Publications . — On behalf of the Reception Committee 
the following publications were issued free to the members 
of the Conference : — 

(1) A General Guide Book called All About the 
Conference ” containing the rules, lists of delegates, 
members^ etc., lists of benefactors and donors, institutions 

D 
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represented by delegates, details of the arrangements 
made for the Conference and the full programme 
( pages 102). 

(2) A book containing tbe summaries of papers 
accepted provisionally by the sectional committees 
(pages 135+7). 

(3) A guide to the Mysore State partly describing 
the territories and tbe Government of Mysore and 
partly a Gazetteer and guide, to the important places of 
interest (pages 123'. This book was illustrated by 
means of blocks most of which were kindly lent by 
Government. 

Patronage . — At tbe request of the Working Com- 
mittee His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and His 
Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore graciously consented to 
be the Patron and Vice-Patron, respectively, of the 
Conference and the Government of Mysore very kindly 
agreed to entertain 60 of the members of the Conference 
as Government guests. Por looking after these guests 
Government deputed Mr. C. S. Srinivasachari, b.a.. 
Registrar, General and Revenue Secretariat, who rendered 
valuable assistance to the Local Secretary. The Hewan 
of Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail, attended the Conference on 
the first two days and took personal interest in the success 
of the Conference. The Mysore Palace and the Univer- 
sity of Mysore also arranged to give help in various 
forms. The Vice-Patron very kindly agreed to open the 
Conference. 

Papers . — Out of a total of 250 papers received for 
the Conference, 201 were provisionally accepted by the 
sectional secretaries. The sectional presidents assisted 
by the sectional committees selected about half the 
number for publication in the proceedings. 

The Conference . — While preparations went on at 
Mysore for holding the Conference, the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference elected 
Bajasevasakta Boo Bahadur (now Dewan Bahadur) 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., ph.d., as the General 
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President of the Eighth Session of the Conference, and 
the following scholars as sectional Presidents : — 

1. Dr. Lakshtnan Sarup, M.A.‘ D.PHIL.... Vedic. 

2. B. T. Anklesaria, Esq., M.A. ... Iranian. 

3. Dr. A. H. M. Nizamuddin, ph.d. ... Islamic. 

4. * Dr. S. K. De, M.A., B.L., d.lit. ... Classical Sanskrit. 

5. M. Hiriyanna, Esq., M.A. ... Philosophy and 

Religion. 

6. Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M.A,, D.LIT. .:. Prakrits; 

7. Dr. Radhaknmud Mookerji, M.A., PH.D. History and Geo- 

graphy. 

8. K. N. Dikshit, Esq., M.A, ... Archaeology. 

9. Bao SaJiih C. Hayavadana Rao, B.A., Ethnology and 

B.D. Folklore. 

10. Sahid Suhrawardy, Esq., B.A. (oxon) Pine Arts and 

Technical Sciences. 

11. Dr. Y. S. Sukthankar, M.A., PH.D. ... Indian Linguistics. 

12 ( 05 ) Mahamahopadhyoya Bao Bahadur Kannada and other 

R. Narasirnhacharya, M.A., M.R.A.S. Dravidian Lan- 
guages. 

12(6) Dr. Suniti Kumar Ohatterji, M.A., Modern Indian 

D.LIT. Languages. 

Kaviratna Thakur Gopal Saran Singh ... Poets’ Congress. 

Mahdmahojjodhydya Professor S. Knppu- Pandita Parishad. 
swami Sastri, M.A., I.E.S. (Rtd.) 

Members began to arrive in Myso»-e two days ^ 
before the Conference. Messages of sympathy and good 
wishes for the success of the Conference were received 
from numerous institutions, scholars and others. The 
Mysore Session was described by the various delegates 
as one of the most notable sessions. Its success was due, 
on the Eeception side, to the assistance given by the 
Reception Committee, the Mysore Palace, the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, the University of Mysore, the Mysore 
Government Education Department, the Mysore City 
Municipal Council and other public institutions, donors, 
benefactors and others who helped financially and 
personally, the Chairman and other members of the 
Working Committee, the Conference staff, the Volunteers 
and the Mysore University Rovers. On behalf of the 

d2 
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Working Committee letters of thanks were sent by the 
Local Secretary to all those who helped to make the 
Conference a success. In recognition of the splendid 
work done by the University Staff, Rovers and other 
workers, the Working Committee were A,t Home to them 
on 7th January 193h. 


M. H. KRISHNA. 

Secretary, 

Keeeptioii Committee, 
Mysore. 



PROCRAMME. 


7-5 P.M. 

7- 20 P.M. ... 

8- 0 P.M. 

9- 30 P.M. ... 


7-0 A.M. 

7-30 A.M. ... 

7-30 A.M. 

B-0 A.M. TO 12 

NOON. 

9- 30 A.M. ... 

10- 30 A.M. ... 


12 NOON .. 
2-30 TO 4-30 
P.M. 


Saturday, 28th December 1935. 


Arrival of Members via Arsikere Railway Station . 
Arrival of Members via Bang- Do 

alore- 


Dinner ... ... Respective Camps. 

“ Maharshi Nachiketa,** — a Rangacharlu Memo- 
Vedio Play in Kannada by rial Town Hall, 

the Amateur Dramatic 
Association, Bangalore. 

Benefit Performance for 
Reception Committee 
Funds. 


Sunday, 29th December 1935. 

Breakfast ... ... Respective Camps. 

Tennis ... ... Maharaja’s College 

Courts. 


Excursion A. — Mysore City, Prom Conference 
Palace, Zoo and Chamundi Oflice. 

Hills. 


Exhibition ... ... Victoria Jubilee Hall 

and Intermediate 
College. 

Meeting of the Executive Com- University Library 
mittee. Fellows’ Room. 


Meeting of Sectional Com- 
mittees for considering 
sectional papers, programme, 
etc. 

Lunch or Day Meal 
Opening Session 


Respective Sectional 
Rooms at the 
Maharaja’s College, 
etc. 

Respective Camps. 
Jagan Mohan Palace 
Hall. 


liii 
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2- 3(5 P.M. ... Members of Executive and Jagiin Mohan Palace 

Reception Committees, Dele- Hall, 
gates, Members, Pandits, 

Poets, Guests and Visitors 
were in their allotted seats. 

Sectional Piesidents and 
Members of the Executive 
Committee were received by 
the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee and the 
Secretaries of the Conference 
and taken to their seats. 

The General President, Raja- 
semsakta . Rao Bahadur 
Dr. S. K r i s h n a s w a m y 
Aiyangar, M.A., PH.D., (Cal.) 
was received by the Chair- 
man of the Reception Com- 
mittee and the Secretaries of 
the Conference. 

3- 0 r.M. ... II is Highness Sri Kanthirava 

Narasim haraja Wadi y ar 
Bahadur, g.c.i.k., Yuvaraja 
of Mysoie, Pro-Chancellor of 
the University of Mysore 
and Vice-Patron of the 
Conference, arrived and was 
received at the entrance of 
the Hall by the Chairman of 
theRece])tion Committee, the 
General President, the Retir- 
ing President and the Secreta- 
ries of the Conference and 
conducted to his seat. 

Welcome Address by Dr. E. P. 

Metcalfe, D.SC., F. INST. P., 

Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Mysore University. 

(A Photograph of the Meeting 
was taken) 

Opening Address by His 
Highness. 

Vote of Thanks to His Highness. 

Departure of His Highness. 

Interval. 
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3-46 P.M. ... 


6-0 P.M. 

6-0 P.M. TO 
8-0 P.M. 


8- 0 P.M. 

9- 0 P.M. 


Presidential Adress. 

Condolence Resolutions — 

(1) Dr. Sylvain Levi, Presi- 

dent, Second Session. 

(2) Dr. Hiralal, President, 
Sixth Session. 


Tea ' 

Presidential Address — History 
Section. 

Lectures and Demonstrations- 

(1) K. N. Dikshit, Esq., M.A., 
Indus Civilization. 

(2) K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., 
JiAU-AT-LAW, Presidential 
Address of the Numismatic 
Society ( Illustrated) . 

Dinner 

Festival of Fine Arts : — 

Vocal Music. — Miss Baj- 
ararna, Student, Maharani's 
Women’s College, Mysore. 
Scenes from Sanskrit Plays, by 
the Amateur Dramatic 
Association of Banf*alore. 
Bhasa’s Pratima N^aka ; — 
The Last Moments of Dasa- 
ratha. 

KMidasa’s Sakuutala : The 
Bepudiation of Sakuntala. 
Bat lanaray ana’s Venisamhara. 

(1) The Vow of Bhima. 

(2) The Storm between 

A^vatthama and 
Karna. 


Respective Camps. 
Maharaja’s College 
Kannada Sectional 
Hall. 


Hospectivo Camps. 
.Tafjan Mohan Palace 
Theatre. 


Monday, 30tk December 1935. 


7-0 A.M. 

Breakfast 

... 

... Respective Camps. 

7-30 A.M. ... 

Tennis 

... 

... Maharaja’s College 
Courts. 

8 A.M. TO 12 

KOON. 

Exhibition 

... 

... Victoria Jubilee Hall 
and Intermediate 
College. 
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8-30 A.M. 


9 A.M. 


9*30 A.M. 


10 A.M. 

10- 30 A.M. 

11 A.M. 

11- 30 A.M. 


12 NOON 
1-0 P.M. 


3-0 P.M. 


4-0 P.M. 


Sectional Meetings 

Philosophy and Keligion 
History and Geography 
Arclueology 

Ethnulogy 

Fine Arts and Technical 
Sciences. 

Kannada and other Dravidian 
Ijanguagos 

Numismatic Society of India 

Poets’ Congress 

Pandita Parishad (Visit to 

Mabar.ija’s Sanskrit College). 
Vedic (Presidential Address), 
Iranian (Presidential Address). 

Classical Sanskrit (Presidential 
Address). 

Prakrits (Presidential Address).’ 

Linguistics (Presidential Ad- 
dress), 

Islamic (Presidential Address). 
Indo-Aryan Languages (Pre- 
sidential Address). 

Lunch 

Numismatic Society : — 

Jubilee Celebi'ation. 

Pandita Parishad. — 

Welcome Address. 
Presidential Address. 
Vakyartha or Public Debate 
in Sanskrit. 

Poets’ Congress- -Public Ses- 
sion : Presidential Address 
and Peading of Poems. 

Tea 


Maharaja’s College 
Rooms. 

B.T. Room. 

Mathematics Room. 

Intermediate College 
Chemistry Hall. 

Maharaja’s College 
Psychology Room. 

Intermediate College 
Physics Hall. 

Maharaja’s College 
Senior B.A. Hall. 

Intermediate College 
Chemistry Hall. 

Maharaja’s College 
Junior B.A. Hall. 


Sanskrit B.A. Room. 
Economics Profes- 
sor’s Room. 
Common Room. 

Literature .M.A. 
Room. 

Sanskrit M.A. Room. 

Histoiy M.A. Room. 
French Room. 

Respective Camps. 
Intermediate College 
Chemistry Hall, 
dagan Mohan Palace 
Hall. 


5-0 i\U. 


... Respective Camps. 
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6-0 ••• Lectures and Demonstra- Maharaja’s College 

tions : — Senior 13. A. Hall. 

1. Vidwan T. Krishnama- 
charya : Yoga. 

2. Dr. Lakshiiian Sarup, 

M.A., D.PHIL. : India’s 
Contribution to World 
Culture (Lantern [jcc- 
ture). 

3. Vishnu E. Karandikar, 

Es(i. : Conflict of Cul- 
tures in the Narmada 
Valley (Ijantern Lec- 
ture). 

4. Mr. Sarvveswar Kataki : 

Assamese Antiquities, 

8 P.M. .. Dinner ... ... Respective Camps. 

0-0 P.M. ... Festival of Fine Arts ... Jagan Mohan Palace. 

Ahliinaya (The Ait of Costure.- Theatre. 

Mysore School) : Miss Put- 
tamnia of Mysore. 

Bliarata Nafya. — Clas sical 
Indian Dance, Tanjoro 
School, by Miss Vara- 
lakshmi and Party. 

Tuesday, 31st December 1935- 

Hreakfast ... ... Respective Camps. 

Tennis ... ... Maharaja’s College 

Com ts. 

Exliibition ... ... Victoria Jubilee Hall 

and Intermediate 
College. 

Sectional Mootings — 

Vedic ... ... Maharaja’s College: 

S a 11 .s k r i t B.A. 
Room. 

Iranian ... ... Economics Professor’s 

Room. 

Classical Sanskrit ... Common Room. 

Prakrits ... ••• Literature M.A. 

Room. 


7-0 A M. 

7- 30 A.M. 

8- 0 A M. 

8-30 A.M 
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Linguistics 

Maharaja’s College: 
Sanskrit M.A. 
Room. 


Islamic 

History M.A. Room. 


Indo-Aryan Languages 

French Room. 


Numismatic Society of India 

Intermediate College 
Physics Hall. 


Linguistic Society of India ... 

Maharaja’s College, 
Sanskrit M.A. 
Room. 


History and Geography : 

Mathematics Room. 


Philosopliy and Religion : 

(Presidential A d d r e s s) 
Kannada Section : — 

Public Session. Presidential 

B.T. Room. 


Address. 


10 A.M. 

Archucology : (Presidential 

Intermediate College 


Address). 

Chemistry Hall. 

10-30 A. M. ... 

Fine Arts and Technical 

Intermediate College 


Sciences : (Presidential 

Address) . 

Physics Hall. 

11 A.M. 

Ethnology : (Presidential Ad- 

Psychology Room. 


dress). 


11-15 A.M. ... 

Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

University Library. 

12 NOON 

Lunch 

Respective Camps. 

1-30 P.M. ... 

Meeting of the Council 

Maharaja's College, 



Junior B.A. Hall. 

3-30 P.M. ... 

Closing Sesssion — 

Jagan Mohan Palace 


President’s Closing Address. 

Hall. 


Vote of Thanks. 


4-0 P.M. 

Group Photograph 

Jagan Mohan Palaco 
Front. 

4-40 P.M. ... 

Special train for Krishnaraj 

Mysore City Railway 


Saga’’. 

Station. 

6-0 P.M. ... 

Patron’s Garden Party 

Krishnaraj Sagar. 

7-16 P.M. ... 

Return train to Mysore 

Krishnaraj Sagar 
Railway Station. 

8-0 P.M. 

Dinner 

Respective Camps. 

9-30 P.M. ... 

Festival of Fine Arts 

Jagan Mohan Palace 


Music. — Vina by Mr. R. S. 
Kesava Murthy, Vainika 
Vidwan of the Palace, 
Mysore. 

Theatre. 
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Indian Marionette Show : - 
The Story of llarischandra, 
by Upadhyaya Mallanna- 
charya, Mohiyuddin Sahob 
and Party of Ualro Village, 
Mysore District. 


6- 0 A.M. 

7- 0 A.M. 


6- 50 A.M. 

7 - .10 A.M. 


9-^0 J\M. 


Wednesday, 1st January 1936. 


Breakfast 

Excursion B. — Seriugapatam, 
Sornanathpur, Cauvery Falls 
and Sivasamiidram Power 
Station ; returning by Bp.M. 
Special arrangements for 
departure wore made for 
those who d(',sired to catch 
the mail train for Bangalore 
at Maddurat 5 P.M. 

Train for Arsikere and l^oona. 

Train for Bangalore and 
Madras. 

Kathakali . — (Kerala School of 
Classical Indian Dance) by 
The Kerala Kala Mandiram 
Party from Cochin. 


Respective Camps. 
Start from Maha 
raja’s College. 


Rangacliarlu Memo 
rial Town Hall. 


Thursday, 2nd and Friday, 3rd January 1936. 

7-0 A.M. ... Excursion C. — Sravanabolgola, 

Belur, Halebid ; returning 
to Mysore on 3rd January 
at 8 P.M. Special arrange- 
ments were made for those 
who desired to catch the 
passenger train for Pooua at 
Arsikere at about 2 P.M. 
iO-0 P.M. ... Train for Bangalore and 
Madras. 
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PART 1 


Proceedings and Transactions 




PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE EIGHTH 
ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


— ■» " ' ■ 

Hvnday, the 29th December 1935, 

2-30 P.M.- -The General President of the Conference, 
ItdjasSvdsakta liao Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswaini 
Aiyangar, M.A., ph.d. vCal.), was received by Dr, E. P. 
Metcalfe, n.sc,, p.inst. p., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
University, and Chairman of the Keception Committee, 
as also by the Secretaries of the Conference at the entrance 
of the Jagan-Mohan Palace Hall. 

8-0 P.M. — His Highness Sri Kanthlrava Narasimharaja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, a.c.i.E., Yuvaraja of Mysore, Pro- 
Chancellor of the University of Mysore and Vicc-Patron 
of the Conference, arrived in state accompanied by Prince 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and was received at the entrance 
of the Hall by the Chairman of the Reception (’ommittee, 
the General President, the Retiring President and the 
Secretaries of the Conference. All present rose from their 
scats and kept standing while His Highness w\as conducted, 
in a pro(!ession, to his seat on the dais. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, the President elect 
was then presented to His Highness and he took his scat 
on the left of the dais. The Members of the Executive 
Committee were then presented to His Highne.ss. 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe d.sc,, f.inst. p.. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed His Highness and the 
Members of the Conference in a short speech as iollow's ; — 

Your Hwiiness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have much pleasure, as Chairman of your Reception 
Committee, in welcoming to Mysore the merabors of this 
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iiriportant cultural association, the All-India Oriental 
Conference. We are greatly honoured l)y your acceptance 
of our invitation to hold your Eighth Session here. 

The significance of this session of the Conference may 
be judged from the circumstance that among the distin- 
guished delegates who are attending are to be numbered 
many from beyond the borders of India. It is with special 
satisfaction that we greet scholars from America, Prance, 
Germany, Holland and Poland. Their association with 
us to-day is a tribute to the international standing of the 
Oriental Conference. We have to congratulate ourselves, 
too, bn the presenC/C of most of the leading- Orientalists 
of India, a very distinguished band of experts covering the 
many fields of study and research which constitute the 
purview of this Conference. 

In agreeing to hold' its Eighth Session in Mysore, w’e 
venture to belieye that the Conference has made a. very 
appropriate choice. Mysore is to-day an important centre 
of oriental learning, where the olde'r and the newer 
cultures dud coinraon ground, each receiving its meed of 
recognition both from the cultivated public and from the 
State. , 

The older culture is conserved in numerous pathasalas 
and other, institutions, which provide faoiliti.es for higher 
studies of the traditional type in Sanskrit,. .Kannada, 
Persian, Arabic, Oriental Medicine and Astronomy. On 
the- other hand, research of the more moderp kind. is carried 
on in the University and in other foundations, notably in 
the.Mythic Society of Bangalore. 

The Mysore TThiversity, whieh^ though ono of the 
very first of the teacliihg Universities in Iddia, is yet one 
of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already achieved 
a considerable amount of standard work in oriental 
learning. It provides courses of study in the various 
branches of classical Sanskrit, in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, 
Kannada, Telugu and Tamil; and in Indian History, 
xVrchaeology, Anthropology and Philosophy. Among its 
institutions are two devoted to pure oriental research. 
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These are the Oriental Library and the Archieological 
Survey of the Government of the State. Both of these 
which were formerly independent government departments 
are now managed by University Professors under the 
administrative control of the University. 

The function of the Oriental Library is to seek out 
and preserve from destruction the multitude of valuable 
manuscripts scattered about the country, many of which 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners 
of little appreciation of the literary and antiquarian value 
of their possessions. Such collected manuscripts arc 
subjected to careful examination; and those of special 
interest are published in critical editions. In pursuance 
of this object the Oriental Library has already rescued 
from oblivion over eleven thousand manuscripts, among 
them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity and 
value. l’h<! Ijibrary has also published about a hundred 
works in Sanskrit and Kannada. 

Like the Oriental Library the Arclueological Depart- 
ment is actually an older institution than the University 
of which it now forms a part. Its chief concern is with 
the construction of the lost history of the country from 
epigraphical material. In the course of this work the 
Department has collected over sixteen thouraud inscrip- 
tions and has published over eleven thousand. In addition 
the Department gives expert advice on the conservation 
of aiKjient monuments in the State, numbering over two 
hundred, of each of which it has made a detailed survey. 
The Department has lateiy broken new ground (it would 
bo more appropriate to say very old ground) in the e.xca- 
vation of the sites of two forgotten cities. 

One of the features of this ses-sion of the Conference 
is a small exhibition of antiquities, which, I feel sure, will 
prove of great general interest. We are under a special 
obligation to the Archaeological DepartJueut of the Gov- 
ernment of India and to the Governments of Hyderabad, 
Madras and Travancore for contributing exhibits. As 
every one knows, archaeological discoveries of a very 
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remarkable nature have been ooiade of recent years in 
India. Examples of some of these will be on view'. 

Conferences such as this one represent opportunities 
for more than mere attendance at sectional meetings. 
Much of their values lies in the facilities they afford for 
visiting and inspecting- places and objects* which make a 
special appeal to individual interests. 

You will find in Mysore, and round about, iruiny 
things to see ; and, if I may say so, not a few to adniire, 
representing each of the cultures \vhich here find a meeting 
point. The lovely architecture of the lloysalas at 
Somanathapur, Belur and Halebid, the departed military 
glory of Seringapatam arc balanced by such achievements 
as the titanic wall thrown by Indian brains arid Indian 
hands across the fioods of the Kaveri and the elecitrical 
harnessing of the sacred river for the comfort and profit 
of the people. 

You will find in this City itself, the seat of a long 
line of Indian Kings, a harmonious synthesis of old 
tradition and modern practice ; the old arts, philosophii's 
and religions fiourisli here in a gardem (uty made beautiful 
by night as well as by day by the application of Jiiodern 
methods and sciences, under the jegis and rulership of a 
benevolent Prince, himself a living example of what that 
synthesis should be. 

I w'ould urge you to avail yourselves of such faoilitic^s 
as w(i have been able to providt;, and as you feel able to 
take advantage of, to acquaint yourselves with what this 
v^ery interesting region has to show : and I trust that, 
wdien the time comes for us to part and go our several 
ways, you may have some reason to regard those few days 
in Mysore as not ill-spent and not without profit and 
pleasure. 

Your Highness, in asking you to open this session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, I beg to offer you tlu^ 
respectful thanks of the Keception Committee for having 
graciously consented to do so. 
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A photograph of the meeting was taken during the 
Chairman’s welcome address. Then, His Highness the 
Yuvaraja of Mysore opened the Conference with the 
following speech : — 

Me. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a very great pleasure to me to corno here to-day 
to make the acquaintance of, and to welcome to Mysore, 
such a large and distinguished gathering of eminent 
scholars from all parts of 1 ndia, and I might almost say 
from all parts of the world, who have met.together here, 
to pool the knowledge acquired by them since their last 
meeting, to correlate the results of their enquiries in 
different branches of learning, to teach us in Mysore, 
something of their sciences, and I hope, to learn something 
from our beautiful country and from the ancient monu- 
ments and documents of which we are the fortunate 
custodians. 

When J becam(! aware of the scope of your endeavours, 
I stood aghast at the immensity of it. Reading a short 
while ago an account of the School of Oriental Studies in 
London, I found it was said that it was one of the marvels 
of the educational system in Etigland that it had been 
found possible there to organise courses in nearly twenty 
languages, as well as in history, law and Eastern culture, 
to find a highly qualified staff for each of them, and to 
make provision for research in addition to the numerous 
courses of instruction. This, however, is only a portion 
of the task which you have ?et yourselves. If I understand 
it aright, you regard nothing in the whole scope of human 
knowledge as foreign to you, provided only that it has an 
oriental flavour. 

And yet a closer acquaintance with your proceedings 
makes it clear that you are wise in imposing no limitation 
upon yourselves. If I may so put it, you are like a body 
of persons excavating the site of some ancient city, each 
of whom gives his attention for a space of two years, to a 
minute examination of the portion allotted to him, and to 
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a critical enquiry into the nature of the dieooveries made. 
At the end of the period you bring your results together 
in one of these conferences, and those of you who are 
working on similar lines compare notes as to their results, 
while those wlio are votaries of different sciences receive 
refreshment and inspiration from contact with minds 
working in different grooves. 

It is hardly for a layman to suggest the lines on 
which all this great mass of material should be further 
developed. But I should like to invite your attention to 
two points which seem to ho of great importance. The 
first is the writing of a history of Southern India that will 
make the great Empires of the past live again in the 
vision of the common man; and the second, the revival 
of some of the wonderful handicrafts, of which the past 
shows such abundant evidence, find of which those that 
survive are living perilously in an indifferent world. 

While the liistor^^ of Aryan rule in India has been 
told with comparative completeness, and covers a great 
deal of Northern India, there still remains much of 
uncertaint}^ regarding the history of the South, even in 
what are commonly described as historical times. Further 
excavations and furtlu'r researches, and a re-reading of 
the Hindu epics and the Vedas in the light of modern 
rcseand], may open up wonderful vistas of history and 
disentangle from the legends of old the historical truth 
which isoftenmore marvellous than the legends themselves, 
d'ho effect of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of 
Southern India, with the consefiuent intertwining of cults 
and beliefs, the (d'fect of the impact of onti civilisation on 
another, the? origin and growth of the caste system, all 
these are matters which liave still to he seen as a collected 
whole in a great history which arclueology, anthropology, 
philology, epigrapiiy and ethnology iniist combine to 
produce. That is a task which would deh^at any one man, 
but it is just in such a conh^rcnco as tliis that a group can 
be formed which can set to work to tackle the problem as 
a whole. 
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Id dealing with the question of handicrafts, I should 
like first of all to make reference to the loss which has 
befallen the cause of oriental scholarship through the 
death of that great scholar, Dr. E. B. Havell. His services 
to Indian history and to Indian art are too well known to 
you to need any emphasis at my hands- But there was 
one sphere of his work which is not so fully recognised. 
This was his great service in attempting to restore to their 
proper place in the artistic life of the nation the ancient 
handicrafts of this country. I think there is no way in 
which we can better serve his memory than by considering 
the means by which the revival of our ancient artistic 
handicrafts can be most speedily achieved. That, I take 
it, is again one of the problems which it is appropriate for 
a conference like this to discuss. Some of us are apt to 
place too narrow a meaning on the words ‘ oriental studies.’ 
We are apt to treat them as though they had no bearing 
on the present or on the future ; to regard as ends in 
themselves the finds revealed by historical research or by 
archjeology, the beauties discovered in ancient literature 
and in ancient art. I would venture to suggest that one 
way in which oriental scholarship can find a larger following 
and meet a bigger need than it does at present is by 
tracing the processes by which we have lest many of 
our things of beauty, and by endeavouring to bring 
back, wherever that is possible, something of the 
ancient splendour and the artistic charm of the oriental 
crafts. 

I said in my opening lemarks that, while we hope to 
learn much from you, we hope that there is also much 
that you may learn from our country of Mysore. A fair 
country, like a fair lady, generally has a more eventful 
history than her less favoured sisters. And Mysore is no 
exception to the rule. We have cromlechs, dolmens and 
rude stone implements belonging to the paleolithic age. 
There are many beautiful spots associated with the great 
Sanskrit epics. It was Rama’s arrow that made a great 
fissure in the Yadugiri hi 11. The waterfall at Chunchankatte 
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enshrines the bath of Sita. Tradition tells us that the 
Bababudan hills wore formed from a portion of the 
Sanjiva mountain, which foil from the hands of Hanuman 
as he was flying to restore Jjakshmana to consciousness. 
Bhimaj the terrible, tore Bakasura in twain on the French- 
Rocks, and slew Hidimba on the Chitradurga. The sage 
iGrautama performed penance on a rock in the sacred 
Gauvery near Seringapatam, while Agastya had a hermitage 
at Kalasa, Parasurama had one at Nanjangud, Jamadagni 
at Chandragutti and Risyasringa at Sringeri. In the 
historical period we have records of the Mauryan and 
Satavahana Empires, of the wars between the Pallavas 
and the Chalukyas, between the Hoysalas and the Yadavas. 
It was a minister of the Ganga Empire that gave us the 
largest monolithic statue in the world, the Gomata iiriagc. 
We have relics too of the Vijayaiiagara Empire, of the 
rule of Bijapur and Golkonda, of the Moghal governorship 
at Sira and of the Maharatta Jaghirs at Bangalore and 
Kolar. The city of Seringapatam has a history stretching 
back through the ages, and under the Mysore Kingdom 
became a great centre of learning. 

We can show you also the premier monastery of the 
great Sankaracharya at Sringeri, the place where the large- 
hearted Ramanuja found asylum from the persecution of 
his king, many mathas founded in pursuance of the tenets 
of the devout Madhva, and many relics of the reformer 
Basavesvara. Our Oriental Ijibrary can show you over 
11,000 valuable manuscripts, and our Archjcological 
Department has published more than 10,000 inscriptions 
and is conserving some 200 ancient monuments. Nor 
are we altogether neglectful of the modern arts. Here 
you will find master musicians like Vidvans Subbanna, 
Vasiidevacharya and Muthiah Bhagavabhar, who have 
won the admiration of Southern India, while the Indian 
styles of painting and sculpture have also their honoured 
representatives in artists of fame like Mr. K. Venkatappa 
and Mr. Siddalinghaswami. Our technical institutions 
are doing what they can to revive the ancient craftsmanship 
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and to develop in ujodern work an ancient simplicity of 
form and design. 

In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like 
to remind you that we in Mysore feel that we can claim a 
share in your learned President, who is himself a Mysore- 
an and has spent a large part of his distinguished career in 
the service of the State. I am sure that while he will 
prove a most able controller of your deliberations, he will, 
if you ask him, make a no less efBcient guide to the places 
of beauty and historical interest which I have commended 
to you. And I hope that your visits to them will not only 
be pleasant in themselves, but will serve to induce some 
of you to prolong your stay in Mysore when your delibera- 
tions are over, and to return again and again until you 
have exhausted the treasures of research which I am sure 
you will find before you. 

3-80 I’.M. — A vote of thanks to Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja and the Yuvaraja of Mysore was proposed as 
follows by Mr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, m.a. (oxon.), Bar- 
at-Law, the Betiring President of the Conference ; — 

Mu. PuEsiDENT, Members of the All-India Oriental 

Conference, 

When I rise to express our gratitude to the Ruler of 
this Kingdom and his representative. His Highness the 
Yuvaraja of Mysore, I cannot but recall that we are here 
in this old and honoured Karnatic country, the land of the 
orthodox Kadambas, the land of the Cholas, the land 
which is the great bulwark of classical and Vedic culture, 
that is, the land of the Vijayanagar Empire to which His 
Highness has made allusion. Now, imagine, we find that 
. Mysore in India is one of those places which constitutes 
the living embodiment of cultural traditions. (Hear, hear). 
His Highness has planned out our line of work. May I 
assure him and his Brother that we shall bear in mind 
those suggestions. All over the world where Indian 
History is studied, where Sanskrit is studied, the name of 
Mysore is known and uttered every time. I may tell you 
that the name of Dr. Shama Sastri is a household word. 



That is a oredit to.ths reign of His Highness the Mahataja 
and also to this University which has produced worthy 
representatives of Science and Moral. In India, to-day, 
where Sanskrit learning doorisbes, endeavours are made 
for the preservation of Sanskrit culture. You can imagine 
the feelings of gratitude which a man like myself would 
have when he finds that Sanskrit learning, Sanskrit culture 
are treasured up in the Ashramas. 

Now, May I, gentlemen, request yon to pass a vote 
of thanks to His Highness the Maharaja and also to his 
Brother, Deputy here, as we cannot separate Lakshman 
the moment we think of Sri Rama — separate the Yuvaraja 
of Mysore from the Ruler of Mysore, or from the people 
of Mysore. You will kindly pass this resolution with 
acclamation (Cheers and continued applause). May I 
also wish the people of Mysore the blessings of God. 

His Highness the Yuvaraja wished the Conference 
every success and departed in state accompanied by the 
Prince, while the members assembled kept standing. 

3-46 r.M. — Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar delivered 
then his presidential address as follows -- 

Your Highness, President of the Reception 
Committee, Ladies and GENTiiEMEN, 

I am very grateful to you for the honour you have 
done me by your invitation to preside over your eighth 
session, which exhibits much goodwill and confidence on 
your side. I can only hope to do my best to discharge the 
high duties of the office, and count upon your indulgence 
to any shprtcomings which you may notice in the discharge 
of my heavy responsibilities. I regard it. not so much as 
a personal honour done to me, but as a mark of appreciation 
of the forty years , of work which I have been doing in this 
field of work. , This line of work, as so much else that has 
come in modern Indian life itself, is due to the initiative 
find enterprise of a small knot of European scholars and 
savants whose curiosity for knowledge of everything that 
they came in contact with wasy for the age and equipment, 





remarkable in the extreme. We owe to Warren Hastings, 
the founder of the British power in India, the early 
appreciation of the treasure that to him appeared to lie 
buried in Sanskrit learning. The example which he thus 
set gave the stimulus to more than a century and a half 
of sustained work by various agencies, and organisations 
brought into existence since then, that to-day it is possible 
for us to assemble here and discuss learnedly upon all the 
varied departments of culture in which India had been 
able to make any progress during the ages, and not only 
benefit ourselves, but supply the inspiration to others. It 
does immense credit to the foresight of Warren Hastings 
that he should have stated in liis introduction to the 
translation of the Bhagavat (lita by Sir Charles Wilkins 
that “ writers of Indian philosophies will survive when the 
British dominions in India shall long have ceased to exist, 
and when the sources which have yielded of wealth and 
power are lost to remembrance.” The truth of this 
observation, though it has direct reference only to one 
department of Indian studies, could be said to be justified 
only after a century and a half of work upon foundations 
so well and truly laid in the days of W'arren Hastings 
himself by the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which happily continues in full vigour as yet in the useful 
pursuit of the studies then chalked out for her. 

The Indian Oriental Conference, or as we have chosen 
to call it, the All-India Oriental Conference, perhaps owes 
its origin to the International Congress of Orientalists 
which has been brought into existence in Europe and 
which has been going on continirously with its successful 
sessions except when the Great War intervened and 
concluded its 19th session in Home in September last. It 
is something like a clearing-house for studies in oriental 
subjects, the already extensive field of which had been 
widened from year to year, so that the region which comes 
within the purview of it may now be regarded as very 
extensive indeed, taking in as it does, the whole of the 
Asiatic continent with some extensions. Meeting as the 
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International Congress does once in three years and taking 
snch a wide field within its purview, it was naturally 
expected that Indian studies by themselves could not got 
the attention that Indian studies as such, it was felt at 
the time, required. lu the last days of the life of that 
veteran Indian orientalist, the late Sir R, G. Bhandarkar, 
who himself had played a distinguished part in some of 
the sessions of the International Congress, it was felt that 
an organisation in India, somewhat similar in scope would 
be desirable for more extensive and thorough -going work 
in all that appertained to Indian studies as such was 
necessary. Poona, as providing certain facilities for work 
both in men and material, was fixed upon as the centre 
where at the time they were starting an institution, the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, almost with the 
same objects in view, readily suggested itself as the venue, 
and the Indian Oriental Conference was called into 
existence in November 1919. Since then the Conference 
had assembled in seven sessions at various important 
centres in India and wo are here to-day in the eighth 
session of that Conference. 

At the outset, it is matter for great regret that we 
should have to mourn the loss by death of two of our past 
Presidents, one liai Bahadur Hiralal, the President of the 
sixth session at Patna, and the next, the eminent savant 
and orientalist, Sylvain I^evi, who presided over the 
Calcutta Conference during the second session. Our 
sorrowful tribute is due to both of them, and by their 
death oriental scholarship suffers irreparable loss. That 
melancholy duty done, we shall pass on to a consideration 
of our present position and the work that lies ahead of us. 

As a result of the century and a half of earnest work 
in this line, due in very large bulk to European enterprise, 
our knowledge of the past has increased beyond all 
expectation. Indian culture in the widest sense embraces 
such a variety of subjects and has involved in the course 
of its progress extension in two directions sideways as the 
field of work widened from an effort merely to understand 
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Indian civilisation and Indian languages to take into its 
sphere the outspread of that Indian culture which now 
extends over the vast mass of the A.8iatio continent, exclud- 
ing for the time Siberia and the Ural regions of Asia, and 
the islands of the east excluding Australia and those 
beyond ; backwa.rd8 it seems to take us through a few more 
millenniums beyond the sphere of Aryan civilisation, as 
hitherto understood. What is much more than this, the 
history within has been filled up to give us an idea of the 
course of historical development of India itself to a far 
greater extent than could have been anticipated by the 
most optimistic at the time. Just about a century ago, it 
was a well known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, that Indian History proper really began with 
Alexander’s invasions. Narrowly considered, it still 
perhaps remains true in regard to precisely dated history; 
the progress made, however, has filled in and carried back 
the history of India, by at least a thousand years, so that 
it may now be said, even in respect of dated history, that 
we can carry it back to the fourteenth century before 
Christ. This is peculiarly true in the effort at under- 
standing the real growth of Indian civilisation and culture 
which indeed is perhaps the ultimate aim of history 
properly understood. 

Kesearch work in this whole field started with being 
greatly philological and has been growing to be perhaps 
more precisely archaeological. It has, in a later stage of 
development grown into historical enquiries proper, culmi- 
nating in the slow but sure building up of the stages of 
history. The organisation of the first archaelogical 
department of India is about as old as 1871. A re- 
organisation of that department had for its principal object 
the work of deciphering inscriptions and publishing them 
to provide the corpus of reliable historical material for the 
reconstruction of the history of India. This effort has 
been going on just over fifty years, and the output can 
now be counted by thousands of inscriptions critically and 
carefully edited and made available to serious students 
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engaged in the recovery of the history of India. The 
details that could be recovered from these doeuments, in 
their nature unconnected, got filled in in respect of details 
by a closer and more critical study of various departments 
of literature which received but scant attention before, so 
that the new century which saw in its very first years, 
another reorganisation of archaiological studies in the 
country started with far more equipment than before and, 
corresponding to this improvement, there has been similar 
improvement all round in every department of study 
which makes its own particular contribution to the under- 
standing of the growth of Indian culture and civilisation 
as a whole. 

The first and foremost item in this work which 
requires mention here is one of which wo owe the first 
glimpses, very irnpcrfectly understood at the time, to our 
first great archa'ologist. Sir Alexander Cunningham, in 
the early seventies of the last century. He discovered on 
the site of what has since hocome the famous Harapa in 
the Punjab some old seals bearing representations of 
animals and certain signs which were not then under- 
stood ; but it was known that the signs on the seals showed 
some considerable resemblance to those unearthed in the 
regions of Mesopotamia, whore arcbaalogical work of a 
serious character had been going. on for some time. The 
next advance in this particular field takes us by a jump 
backward very far indeed. Accidental discoveries on the 
site of Mohenjo-Daro in Sind led to systematic excavations, 
and that necessitated systematic work on the site of 
Harapa itself, and the two together have opened before us 
a new world in the ancient history of India, taking us 
almost by a jump over two millenniums from the period 
down to which we believed we have had some knowledge, 
that is the period of early Aryan civilisation in India. I 
need not take up time describing the discoveries made, 
and the vast quantity of material provided for the building 
up of the history of this period. It is enough to say that 
it carries Indian civilisation back through a long stretch 



of time and opens out fields of enqniiy but little suspected 
hitherto. The general features of the civilisation laid 
bare in the Indus region by the spade of the archaeologist 
does not take us to the very beginnings of it. It seems 
welluigh impossible that we can ever reach to its begin- 
nings in this particular region. In point of general 
character there is considerable similarity between this 
civilisation and that of which we had some knowledge for 
some years in the region of Near Asia. Notwithstanding 
the similarity it still shows sufficient individuality to be 
regarded as perhaps almost a separate civilisation. The 
relation and inter-connection between these two remain as 
yet indeterminable, and it seems as though further work 
in India alone could throw light upon this. So much 
however seems established that a direct connection be- 
tw'cen these may be difficult of determination unless we 
go back into the parallel development in India to the 
thousand years of growth of anterior Mesopotamian civili- 
sation which seems demonstrable. Even so wo arc not 
without hope. Recent discoveries in Akkad seem to offer 
some hope of establishing this connection, as it seems to 
become clear that the centre of orgin of this civilisation 
lay in Persia and Baluchistan, the desiccation of which 
region brought about a large movement of people. In 
India itself, however, owing unfortunately to the general 
depression, the work has had to be stopped, although the 
absolute necessity for the continuation of this work has 
been made plain. The possibility of investigation here 
seems to be the area of the spread of this civilisation in 
India itself, and whether wo can go back to its earlier days 
or its beginnings in another centre. A further investi- 
gation carried by the Archaeological Department itself 
seems to establish the possibility of this extension south- 
wards to some extent. But how far southward, and in 
what other directions this culture prevailed, seem neces- 
sary as throwing light upon these problems. 

An investigation carried on, in the light of the 
characters on the Mohenjo-Daro and Harapa seals, in the 
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study of the punchiriarks on coins and marks upon various 
other objects of a similar character scattered all over India 
and particularly in the region of the Dakhan, seems to 
hold out some hope of a possible connection between the 
Indus script and the various marks in the marked pottery, 
and upon the coins, etc. Where the resources of the 
Government of India are not available, efforts from private 
bodies were not impossible, and there is already an 
American party or two at work in the Indus region with 
a view to further discoveries. Let us hope that more 
work in this line would give us the necessary connecting 
link at least within India as a result of this and similar 
efforts, apart from what the future may bring in Mesopota- 
mian excavations to throw light upon this particular 
question. A more general and systematic study of the 
script has just begun and has to be carried much farther 
before we can even make shrewd guesses as to its affiliation 
with the script of Asia Minor on the one side and tlie 
Indian scripts on the other. “ At present the magnificent 
achievement of Sir John Marshall and the savants and 
assistants who rallied round him remains a torso. It is 
a tragic misfortune that the Government of India has 
interrupted explorations at this point. Since it has been 
established beyond possibility of a doubt that India played 
a part in the early complex culture which shaped the 
civilised world before the advent of the Greeks, it should 
be considered a national duty of new India to continue 
the work which has been so brilliantly begun.” Let me 
say amen to this sentiment of the American savant whose 
investigations at Tcl-Asmar on the Akkadian soil has 
thrown much needed light upon the various problems raised 
in this department of Indian archfcology. 

Extending our vision north-westward, the years of 
the new century have shown much useful activity and 
great results. Political changes across the north-west to 
a considerable extent facilitated the progress of these 
scientific missions even, and one or two Russian missions, 
and an important French one under Mons. Pelliot have 
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brought to light important centres in Afghanistan and 
Hither Asia which have played their part, and proved 
centres from which emanated radiating courses of Indian 
culture which carried it forward to groat distances. The 
most remarkable achievements of archieological activity 
in this direction have been shown by the three expeditions 
undertaken on behalf of the Government of India by Sir 
Aurel Stein. The first mission was quite at the beginning 
of the new century; the second in 1906-07, and the third 
in 1914-1/). These three have completed the good work 
of the other missions referred to above and have resulted 
in the accumulation of a mass of material which opens out 
quite a new vast vista in the outspread of Indian culture. 
We are brought here face to face with those regions of 
Asiatic desert which have been the cradle-land of great 
masses of humanity, from which streamed forth various 
migrations from time to time. As a result of these 
expeditions wo have now a complete survey of the routes 
followed by various streams of travelling activity through 
the desert region called the Taklamakan between the Tien- 
shan and the Kueiiliin mountains, bordered on the south 
by the tableland region of Tibet culminating in the Kuen- 
luii mountains, and on the north by the great plains of 
D/ungaria terminated by the Ticn-shan in the south. 'I’his 
region proved a com])aratively easy way of communication 
between Central Asia comprising the modern Itussian 
and Chinese Turkistan, and the region of the Pamirs, 
with the empire of (fin'na on the one side, and the 
countries of Tran and Western Asia on the other, thereby 
establishing a connection from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
almost. The Stein expeditions have resulted not only in 
m.arking out the routes followed, and the stages in the 
course of the journey, both along the northern and the 
southern routes establishing beyond a doubt that it is a 
process of desiccation which was responsible for converting 
what was once a much more fertile tract into the almost 
unredeemable desert that it is now. Along this long 
frontier the defence lines against the nomadic tribes 
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established by China with limes and guard towers to a dis- 
tance of 400 miles, have been plotted out and laid bare. 
Almost a do;5en important centres of culture which once 
must have been, for this region, flourishing settlements 
have been unearthed, and a great mass of well-preserved 
archaeological material has been recovered, in a remarkably 
good condition of preservation, thanks to the dryness of the 
atmosphere prevailing over the region. This mass of 
material actually provided documents of great value in all 
departments of art and culture, and shows the inter-acting 
influences of Indian, Iranian, Near-Asiatic and Chinese 
cultures in this great corridor of Asia. The great mass of 
written material happens to be writings on wooden tablets 
of various shapes and sizes to serve the various purposes 
of writing that modern life would demand: Official docu- 
ments consisting of simple communications, orders of 
importance to the frontier governors and guards of fort- 
resses, documents of conveyance, pictures of art, statues, 
not to speak of the structures themselves containing these. 
The documents are written in various scripts, Kbaroshthi 
and even the Indian Brahmi, Khotanesc which is now 
regarded as a branch of Eastern Iranian, and Chinese. 
The language of the first two happen to be Sanskrit in a 
great measure, and throw a considerable amount of light 
upon the outspread of Mahayana Buddhism, and Sanskrit 
as the language medium of this propagation. Some of 
the Chinese documents in particular are dated, while the 
other documents provide material for determining their 
age. Some of the documents of value and importance 
show that they were intended to be sealed and some of 
these with the clay seals intact have been discovered. 
They consist of tablets of wood, well prepared for receiv- 
ing writing almost in the shape of cadjan leaves, narrow 
slips an inch and a half to two in width, and some of 
length going up to a meter, but ordinarily much shorter. 
Except a margin on both ends, the whole length of it is 
intended and specially prepared for writing, a close fitting 
piece similarly prepared of wood sometimes carrying 





writing, but more often not, fixed in into this indent and 
the two together are tied up by strings put through the 
holes in the pieces, held up and knotted in the middle 
along grooves. Over this, just where the knot comes in, 
circular indentations are made and into these is fitted the 
clay seal ; but what is remarkable is that these clay seals 
show impressions of Greco-Roman divinities such as are 
found on Gandharan coins. There are generally two 
seals ; sometimes it happens that one of them bears one of 
these familiar efligies, and the other shows a seal carrying 
some Chinese mark, possibly intended to be sealed by the 
two parties concerned. One of the pictures recovered 
shows a representation of the Vekmntara, Jataka. Of 
course the tale is Indian, and perhaps the language too, 
but the figures are Trans-Indian in point of dress, and 
sometimes even in features. The elephant is rendered 
true to the Indian original, and other features of the 
background belong to the region of Gandharan art 
unmistakably. The features of the queen seem rather 
Persian. Other features show Chinese characteristics. 
The greatest surprise of all in a composite picture like this 
is that, on one of the logs of the elephant, is a piece of 
writing in Sanskrit giving the name of the painter as 
Tita, and stating what he was actually paid for drawing 
this picture. Tita is interpreted as the equivalent- of 
Titus, a Greco-Roman Asiatic who executed the picture, 
at this distance into the interior of Asia, and obtained his 
reward. All of the documents are still being studied, 
while a considerable volume has already been laid before 
the public in the voluminous report's published in behalf 
of the Government of India. The art products have been 
very skilfully recovered and put in a position to be fit for 
exhibition, a number of which are in the British Museum. 
Arrangements have been made also for a museum of Asiatic 
Art in Delhi, and quite a number of these are being mounted 
and put in position in a temporary building erected for the 
purpose. Let us hope that they will soon be worthily 
housed in Delhi, to give a full idea of what these are. 



In addition to these, perhaps the most important of 
the results of these various expeditions is the light it 
throws upon the accounts of some of the most eminent 
among the travellers of the world, particularly the famous 
Chinese traveller Hiuen T’sang and the Venetain traveller 
Marco Polo. In regard to both of them Sir Aurel Stein 
found material to confirm obscure points of their narra- 
tives, and put beyond a doubt the reliability of both of 
these travellers as to the truth of their narratives. From 
the point of view of India, this gives us the course of out- 
spread of Indian culture perhaps, in the most important 
and widest of its channels. A recent publication on a 
simple topic, Hayagrlva in Mahay anistic Buddhism, 
provides a good illustration of the extent of indebtedness 
of Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan cultures to the Indian, 
and to the interaction of these. The average Indian 
would hardly believe that the Hai/agrica manifestation of 
God would have had any external analogue beyond the 
limits of Hinduism. Here is Hayagrlva duly transformed 
to servo the different roles, but exhibiting different 
features in these three countries, each with its own Man- 
tra for the purpose of Upasana or contemplation and 
worship in their own language, the original Sanskrit of 
each of which is recoverable almost to perfection from the 
translations. This no doubt is a result of the outspread 
of Buddhism of the .Mahayana form, hut a complete 
understanding of Mahayana Buddhism in all its variation 
in its outspread is essential to the understanding of not 
only Mahayana, but oven of Hindu religious development 
in India in the centuries following Christ. 

Carrying ourselves across the whole of India to the 
opposite extremity, we find another fruitful field where 
early Indian culture has had a great expansion and 
flourished for over a thousand years at least, in full vigour 
and glory. This region for our purposes may be consi- 
dered in two parts, which also have a certain amount of 
justification in geography, though the development of 
actual Indian cultures does not exhibit anything that 
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might be called different. The continental - portion 
generally described as Farther India or geographically 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, briefly Indo-China, is one, and 
the group of islands, which together are called Indonesia 
as a convenient designation, constitutes the other. The 
history of Indian culture in these parts has had a pretty 
similar course and fructified in similar developments. 
Recent investigations have gone to show that the whole 
of this region was in an early stage of culture on the eve 
of its coming into contact with Indian culture. People 
here were just emerging from the stone age into the use 
of iron at the time when they were brought into contact 
with the immigrant Hindus who carried their culture 
with them, and it is the result of the contact of the early 
culture of the native inhabitants with the more advanced 
culture of the immigrant Indians that constitutes the 
cultural history of this region for very nearby the millennium 
and a half following. We have no evidence of any precise 
date, or any noteworthy event with which to mark this 
beginning ; but that there have been emigrants going from 
India to this region (juite at the commencement of the 
Christian era does not a[)pear to stand in need of any 
demonstration now. Examining this cultural contact, 
the most important item that influenced seems to be reli- 
gion, and the earliest evidence so far available seems to 
indicate the coming in of the worship of Siva and Saivism 
of the South Indian type. What is perhaps more than 
this, the script of the earliest inscriptions both in the 
countries of tndo-(jhina and the islands extending as far 
as the easternmost limits of Borneo is. as has been satis- 
factorily demonstrated, a form of Pallava-Grautha, the 
language being Sanskrit. This would be nothing surpris- 
ing having regard to the well-known statement of Fahieu 
that so far as Buddhism was concerned, it was hardly worth 
mentioning when he was travelling in that part of the 
country, that is, about A.P. 414. The introduction of 
Buddhism afterwards is both Hiiiayana and Mahayana, 
according to the different periods of its introduction and 
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the source from which it was introduced. In certain 
parts, at any rate, the cult of Vishpu seems to take prece- 
dence, particularly iu Indo-Chinese Peninsula. The work 
of the French school at Hanoi in the last years of the last 
century and working all through the years of the present 
century have brought together a volume of material which 
makes a reconstruction of the history of this part of 
Indian cultural outspread possible, though we must say 
with regret, that as yet there are important gaps to be 
filled in before anything like a connected history could be 
regarded as feasible. Funan, Champa, Kambodia, all 
come in in order, and, as is well known, after the initial 
stages each influx of culture has left its landmark in 
various of these locailitics. The collection of monuments 
generally known as Ankor (Yasodharapura in Kambnja) 
Ankor Thom and Ankor Vat, by themselves constitute 
what is usually described as one of the wonders of the 
world, just as the great monument of Java at Barabudur 
is regarded as another such. Recent investigations have 
shown that this locality was the famous Yasodharapura, 
which gradually expanded into the group of buildings 
known by the name Ankor, the Bayon, Ankor Thom and 
Ankor Vat, with even a more ancient town near on the 
very site. The Sanskrit inscriptions of Ya^ovarman 
found here make a landmark inasmuch as they throw a 
flood of light even upon Sanskrit literature, and bring to 
light points perhaps not altogether recoverable in India, 
thereby establishing the width and the depth of that 
culture in this new land. 

From the dawn of the Christian era down to tlie 
ninth century we could see only imperfectly the course of 
development of history. In the latter period th(! domina- 
ting feature of the history becomes the Sailendra empire, 
and later on the Ohola-Sailendra struggle for supremacy. 
With the Sailendra history is intimately connected the 
rise to power of Java or more properly Sumatra-Java. 
With the fall of the Sailendras begins the Islamisation of 
the region by the transfer gradually of the Eastern 





Chinese trade from the hands of the natives of India in 
the Peniosula to those of Arabs who gradually managed 
to get all the trs^e in their own hands and ultimately 
overran the whole of Indonesia. Notwithstanding the 
inscriptions published so far and the accumulation of a 
considerable mass of material of various kinds ultimately 
helping in the reconstruction of the history of this part, 
the actual region comprising the empire of ^ailendras in its 
early history, and of what is generally known as the 
empire of Sri Vijaya cannot be regarded as yet a matter 
beyond all dispute. Becent efforts in the direction seem 
to hold out promise of a successful solution of this diffi- 
culty, and an expedition sent out through the financial 
assistance of His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda, seems 
to be bringing welcome light upon this part of Sailendra 
history. If a shrewd guess might be hazarded, the trend 
of the evidence seems to show that the Indian cultural 
conquest, if it may bo so described, seems to have been 
the region of Funan, Champa and later on Cambodia 
(Kambuja), and Mr. Wales’ recent archieological expedi- 
tion seems to raise the hope that we have to look for the 
empire of Ari Vijaya, at least iii the earlier part of its 
history, in the Malaya Peninsula. If it should prove to 
be so, it must be the expansion of this to take into it the 
islands, particularly Sumatra and Java, that must have 
given rise to the later SrT Vijaya, ordinarily located in 
Sumatra, the most important centre and headciuarters of 
which had become Java afterwards. The other alterna- 
tive is that the Sri Vijaya of Sumatra is the original 
imperial head(|uartcrs, and it is the expansion of this that 
brought about the name being given to the Sri Vijaya 
across the Straits. That however is matter for the final 
settlement of which we may have to wait for the success- 
ful termination of this investigation. 

The early history of the island region, conveniently 
described as Indonesia, has had a more or less similar 
history of a colonising and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmins in particular. About the same time as 
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Bhadra Varman was laying the foundations of a kingdom 
and capital in Champa (Cambodia), there happened to be 
a M ulavarman in Koeti in East Borneo, whose insoriptions 
which have come down to us make a landmark in the 
history of this expansion. The inscription under reference, 
edited by Kern and subsequently by Vogel, is entirely 
Brahman in character being a record of the celebration of 
a great sacrifice and of the distribution of gifts at the end 
of it. These are generally taken to be recorded on the 
Yapas or the sacridcal pillars, four such of which with 
inscriptions have been discovered. The development in 
the island regions seems to have been almost similar to 
what took place in the peninsula, but the islands that seem 
early colonised were Sumatra and Borneo, Java rising 
into importance somewhat later. Java, however, contains 
Sanskrit inscriptions of a Pfirna Varman in the western 
part of the island, one of which, near a pair of footprints, 
is in Pallava-Grantha like the inscription of Mula Varman, 
and is datable about the same time, perhaps a generation 
later. It runs : — 

“ Vikkrantasyavanipateb 

Srimatah Purnnavarmanah 

Tarumanagarendrasya 

Vishnor iva padadvayam ” 

Tarnma being perhaps its capitiil. There is a similar 
reference to Vishnu, Vishnu Chakra-Tlrtha Svamin, and 
having similar footprints in the record of a Guna Varman 
of Kambodia referable to the second half of the fifth 
century. That is the reason why it has now become a 
matter of difficulty for us to decide what is actually 
referred to when, as it very occasionally happens, a 
reference is made to the kingdom of Sri Vijaya ; whether 
the original kingdom of Sri Vijaya was on the continent, 
or in the Island of Sumatra ; whether they were really 
two separate kingdoms each with a history of its own 
coalescing when that history had advanced to the imperial 
history of the f^ailendras. The development in either case 
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has been quite similar in point of character and almost 
equally fruitful in respect of results. If Ankor represents 
the wonder of Hindu-Khiner architecture in the. peninsula, 
Barabfidur is a similar wonder of ^ailendra art in the 
island of Java. 'I’he work of bringing this hitherto little 
khown development has been done exclusively by the 
Dutch, so that it is to a Dutch school that we are indebted 
for all that we now know of the Indonesian c.ulture and 
civilisation as such. Jt has in consequence remained 
little known to India, and therefore little appreciated even 
within recent times. 

But in Indo-China and the islands alike this offspring 
of Indian culture and civilisation has had its growth and 
development almost from the beginning of the Christian 
era — it may be that we are able bo carry it a couple of 
centuries earlier — down to the fourteenth, nay even to the 
fifteenth, ctsntury. Of the first of these, the distinguished 
Direotoi’ of the Indo-French scdiool of Oriental Kesearch 
at Hanoi has said: “Ancient Indo-China (Tonking then 
a Chinese province being (ixcopted) was truly as far as 
religious and political institutions are (joncerned, a daughter 
of Fndia. This daughter, cutoff at an carlj' date fi’om her 
home, has been in the course of centinies forgotten by hei- 
mother; time has cotne to bring to light again the bonds 
which unite them.” He concludes an important cfuitribu- 
tion of his on this subject with the words : “ It is im- 
possible to trace its (Indian civilisation in Indo-China) 
(‘Volution and show how the ideas and social institutions 
of India were transforim^d at the touch of foreign races of 
quite a different turn of mind. Such work would be of 
great historical interest, and Indian scholars an* particu- 
larly qualified to take a leading part in it.” The problem 
presented dn these' terms by the learned savant has 
its analogue in the history of the Indo-Aiyan civilisar 
tion in South India where that civilisation was first 
received by people of a different civilisation, and 
perhaps a comparatively different outlook on life. The 
problem in the former ease is made immensely iqore 
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interesting and important by the fact that Hindu civili- 
sation reached both the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and 
Indonesia from South India first of all and withal so 
Sanskritic in point of character. It is, in a subsequent 
development, that the full flood of the northern Mahayana 
civilisation came in, while we cannot be altogether certain 
that there was no northern contact in the earlier stages. 
Eecent Siamese history and present day Siairiese institu- 
tions alike show that their institutions are entirely Indian 
in character ; we might even go the length of saying Indo- 
Aryan as modified by South India : and, notwithstanding 
much valuable work which has been done recently by 
Dr. Wales in two publications of his, Siamese State Cere- 
monies, and Ancient Siamese Governihont and Admini- 
stration, the subject re<juires study from the Indian side 
for a full understanding. The more superficial facts are 
clear enough, 'I’here is a community of llrahmans still 
carrying on the Indian traditions almost without txnder- 
standing them in the least, and this community has to 
play an important role in the coronation ceremonies w'hich 
have been adopted in toto perhaps from the Vedic 
coronation ceremonies of India; but, in the detailed 
description, there peeps in here and there unmistakable 
evidence of where exactly these institutions uore taken 
from. In a table of contents, as it were, of a manuscript 
which is the authoritative work from which they draw 
the ceremonial prescriptions for the coronation, I came 
upon one heading PiUaua Vidhi. Put in Sanskrit, it 
would be Fajand Vidhi, and this means the work of which 
the contents are described is a South Indian work, and 
Tamil at that. There are many other small particulars 
which tell the same tale. Some Tevaram hymns and 
even the Tamil prabandhas of the Vaishnavas’seem under 
reference. The names of the month and several other 
details in connection with the division of time and the 
arrangement of the seasons, all partake of the same 
character. Although the recent Siamese system of 
administration shows a character - all its own, there arc 
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features— submerged features— which indicate the origin 
of these. But it has been much more recently brought 
home from a careful study by Prof. Stutterheim of the 
institutions as they obtain in the island of Bali, that the 
rural organisation seems to have been almost exactly what 
wo find them to be in their later developments in South 
India. So Mons. Pinot’s dictum proves to be absolutely 
sound, and a proper understanding of these institutions — 
in fact a proper understanding of the character of this 
outspread and the chang<‘s that it underwent elsewhere on 
this side — would b(i possible only where there is a healthy 
and hearty co-operation between those who work in the 
localities, and those who can far better contribute to a 
fuller understanding of the oultnre of India in its home- 
land. 'I'lie call foi’ that co-operation deserves the most 
(Mirnest and sympathetic consideration of all who are at 
all interested in .any rational understanding of the cultural 
history of India as a w'hole. 

Before taking leave of this topic a reference to the 
points of interest that call for immediate consideration 
m.av not be ()uitc out of place ; we referred to the character 
of the ^ailendra empire, and left the cpiestiou open whether 
the empire really belonged to the peninsula, or to the 
islands. An early Tamil classic refers to the imports into 
the great port of Kilvcripattinam at the mouth of the 
Kaveri, and, refers to those commodities which came from 
(’eylon and tin; P.arther Pjast in these terms : — Ifattv 
Uyavnm and Kdlahattu Akhnmum. These Tamil expres- 
sions have a meaning which, in the actual context, stierns 
specifically intended, and offers a classification of the im- 
ports in regard to this pai’ticular region. The first 
expression would mean the food articles from Ceylon 
(Ilam), and things constituting wealth from Kilhihani. 
This would •/'jo.so yW«/o imply that the general .articles of 
import from Ceylon were foodstuffs while the imports 
from Killaluim, wherever it should have been, were com- 
posed of articles of commercial value ; in other words 
things intended for sale and making profits on. //aW'Of 
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course is the well-known Ceylon. The identification of 
K/ilaham, at least so far as Tamil literature is concerned 
is clear to the extent that it is the same as Kaddrain- of 
the Tamils or Kafdha of the Sanskritists. By calling the 
region Kafdha dvipa the Sanskritist seems to imply the 
country or the region whose capital, or it may be the chief 
port, was Kafdha. In later Tamil literature the place is 
referred to as Kadaram, and in that name it has become 
famous to the Tamil, so that he knows Kadaram, sooner 
than he would Kdlaham, We ai’e not concerned for the 
present with the point whether the Sanskritists made the 
name Kafaham from Kdlaham. Tamil literature also 
offers ajiother point for consideration in this connection. 
They knew of a kingdom called Hdi'aimm where I’uled — 
the characters may be merely legendary — Bhumichandra 
and his son Punya Hilja. The capital of this kingdon* 
and of those rulers is dt'seribed as a Nagapura. King 
Pupya Baja had to set sail from there, (some over to 
Ceylon and go back, and had arranged for a regency gov- 
ernment just for a month. Of course, he is described as 
having come, got through his mission, in as complete a 
way as he intended to, and went back. In another con- 
nection we find the detail given that I’egular Heets of 
merchant shipping used to bn passing froJii this region of 
the east to Kaveripattinain w'ith which wo are (foncerned 
in the story, and on appointed days these fleets used to 
call at the great Nieobars. So the ordinary routes of 
sailing w'ould be from the eastern region to the groat 
Nieobars, and acj’oss to (Jeylon and set sail from the 
northernmost point of it again for the port at the mouth 
of the Kaveri, almost, I think, tlu* general course of 
country shipping, or boats, even now. It is therefore 
clear that there was a considerable amount of oominuni- 
cation for purposes of trade as far as we can make out 
from these references betw'een the eastern regions and the 
Coromandel coast of India. But there is nothing here to 
make the position clear whether it is the coast of Malaya 
that is under reference w'hen we speak of the kingdom of 
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^avakaia, and whether we are actually referring to Java 
when we speak of Savakain. Of course Savakam is spoken 
of as Yavadvlpa in Sanskrit both in India and in the 
East, and Yava is supposed to he a cereal which does not 
grow in Java ; and hitherto the belief was that it was 
Sumatra that was called Yamcivlpa as this cereal grows 
in nature and in plenty here. But what about Kulaham ? 
If Kalaham could be located in the island of Sumatra — of 
course Sumatra could be easily Yavadvlpa — then the pro- 
blem would bo at an end. All foreigners who have given 
us any details of the region seem to refer to Kalaham at 
the Malay peninsula as the chief port and this port is 
sometimes called Keda or Kala. Arab geographers refer 
to it as Kalabar, and a recent suggestion makes hhar, a 
term meaning sea as in the word Bharoaeh, Bharukaceha 
in Sanskrit, perhaps it may be a Malay term, although for 
Bhara kaccha there is a Sanskrit origin ascribed to the 
name. Whatever it be, if Kdlaham played such an 
important part in the commerce of the region it would 
normally be tln^ point of communication of commercial 
shipping for the e.xchange of commodities ; and, bearing in 
mind the general description of the commodities imported 
from there we may perhaps be justified in taking it that 
Kdlaham was the c-hief port of call for commercial ship- 
ping. If the region set over against it extending across 
to the Gulf of Siam, half way up which is the Bay of 
Bandon, with a capital Sri Vijaya (Weng Sra), and if the 
name for that territory be Giri-Rashti'a, as a river is said 
to bear that name, could we regard the region of the Malay 
peninsula set behind Takola, Avhich is said to be the 
modern Takuapa, and Kala or Keda to the Gulf of Siam 
as the original kingdon of Sri Vijaya, the expansion of 
which into the island of Sumatra then giving rise to a 

Vijaya of Sumatra ? I leave it there for further 
investigation. 

There is one other point to which perhaps attention 
may be drawn in this connection. The oldest inscription 
in Indo-China is a record that comes from Southern 



Aunain, not far from Nhatrang, the modern Po Nagai*,' 
and according to Mons. Finot it is datable in the third 
century of the Christian era. The document conveys a 
religious gift supposed to be Buddhist, and the donor is 
described as follows ; — 

Srimararajakulava (msavibusano) na 

^riraaralo (ka) n (rpateh) kulanandaneua. 

This is a direct statement that the ruler of the locality, 
whoever bo was, was a descendant of Sri Mara-Kula. Fie 
is also described as king of Maraloka as applied to the 
dynasty or people as a whole. What is the Sri-Mara 
famil}' of which the prince was a descendant, and what is 
the Sri Maraloka of which he and his ancestors were kings ? 
A later king of SrT Vijaya bears the na)iie Sri Mara 
Vijaydttimga Varuiaii. Whether he should he connected 
with this Srl-Mara or Sri-Mara-Ktila, we have not the 
material to decide one way or the other. But a Mara- 
Baja-Kula and Mara Loka could only be thought of in 
connection with the South Indian Pandya rulers who are 
sometimes generally described by the term Mara. Among 
the royal names of this dynasty, Pandyan is perhaps the 
most general. Next to that in literary usage are the terms 
Maran and Seliyan. As applied therefore to a royal 
family and perhaps as applied habitually to the rulers of a 
kingdom associated with the name Mara, it is only this 
royal family in South India that could he thought of. Is 
that enough to support a conclusion aftiliating the one on 
to the other i* 

This brief survey of the ouispread of Indian culture 
indicates most clearly that Indian studies have to be 
prosecuted, in all departments alike, both from an external 
and from an internal point of view. While various 
agencies may be making their own contribution from the 
outside, have we done our part of it to the extent called 
for ? Sir Denison Ross receiving the Royal Asiatic Society 
Gold Medal last July said-: ‘‘There can be no doubt 
that Fiuropean scholars have during the past two centuries 



placed irau under a very deep obligation, by making 
Persiau literature known not merely to the West, but 
also to the Persians themselves.” I do not know if it 
would be substantially true to make a similar statement 
in respect of Indian studies, although the contributions 
made by European savants is certainly immense and of 
really great value in many respects. It would hardly 
derogate from the value of this contribution if it should be 
noted that there are many gaps yet to be filled in this 
knowledge and a certain partLality of outlook to be mended 
before it could he accepted as, in all senses, a faithful 
presentation of the growth of Indian (‘.ulture as such. 
The partiality would bo but natural as one could .only 
look at new facts from one’s own accustomed point of 
view. The detachment that is really called for in an effort 
at the understanding of an extraneous culture is not per- 
haps always possible in the fulh'st measure. Nobody, 
therefore, need be Indd to blame ; but it is none* the less 
necessary to remove the defect and perfect the knowledge 
that we possess of ancient Indian culture in its evolution 
down to modern times. That such defects are possible, 
with a large amount of sympathy for the subject of study, 
is in evidence in the latest publication bearing on the subject 
by three continental scholars in the work, “ Ancient India 
and Indian Civilisation ” published by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
Trench Triibner & Co., London. It is perhaps the measure 
of the best that is possible in the •circumstances, and 
Avould give indication of where it falls short of genuinely 
the best. 

In our brief survey of the expansion of Indian culture, 
while these two sti'cams show much that may be similar, 
they still exhibit fundamental differences in character. It 
is a question of the outspread of Indian culture all round, 
that is, in all its departments, religion, art, literature, etc. 
The northern expansion naturally takes on the character 
of the spread of Sanskrit language and the Mahayana 
form of Buddhist religion. The other features connected 
with this expansion’ are certainly directly under the 
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Influence of this Mahayanism. So whatever features of 
Hindu culture . may bo traced here would be coloured to a 
great extent by this dominating influence. In the south- 
east, on the contrary, we seem to begin with the outspread 
of Hinduism, that is, Brahmanism modified into a wider 
cult and exhibiting itself in the forms of various Bhakti 
schools, primarily tlie worship of Siva and Vishnu. Bud- 
dhism, both Hinayana and Mahayana, comes in later. 
And even so the Mahayana is perhaps the greater infliicnpe 
in these parts. But that influciice is distinctly later and 
can definit(!ly be stated to begin somewhere about the 
seventh century of the Christian era. During the first 
centuries of this era, the influence has been entirely 
Brahmanic Hindu, and that is in entire keeping with the 
progress we note in Hinduism itself in South India, In 
the study of the parallel developjneut of Hinduism from 
Brahmanism, and of Mahayanism from Buddhism, there 
is always a tendency to regard Hinduism as copying from 
Mahayanism. Hence comes in the general belief that 
the very , development of Buddhism outside is due to the 
influence of fresh accessions of people following other cults, 
and even outside the Indian frontier. While wc could 
recognise without question the possibility of this outside 
influence, and of a considcRibh' amount of influcuicc, that 
lluddhism might undergo in passing into other countries 
and climes, with an entirely dilTorent civilisation, it is 
quite open to question whether the passage from the 
flinaviina to the Mahayiina in principle is duo to this 
extraneous influence. Much the same (luostion could bo 
put in respect of Hinduism with perhaps a possibility of 
the answer being got from the very sources of Hindu 
religious development. In dealing with the religious 
history of India we ought to remember we are not dealing 
with a country with a compulsory’ State religion, with a 
unifonnity of belief and a certain conformity demanded as 
a consequence. Even in respect of the philosophical 
schools, the evidence before us is a ([uestion of schools, 
not of one school dppiinating the rest. If that fundamental 
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position is given the weight due to it, it would not at all 
bo .difficult to understand that the developments could be 
simultaneous and almost for the same reason, a reason 
inherent in the constitution of the people themselves. 
The masses could not bo philosophical-minded, and be 
able to follow in practice the fine differences that philoso- 
phy might choose to make in respect of principle of 
doctrine. A philosophical religion satisfying to the elite 
is not likely to satisfy the miods of the more general public, 
and there must be need, side by side, therefore for a 
something that would satisfy the average spiritual need or 
humanity. Differences itr religion therefore of a I’adical 
kind like this would seem to result from the actual consti- 
tution of the people, and such definite influences as we 
can trace from literature seem to support this view. 
While the Buddha therefore was elevating tin? individual 
to the position that he and he alonc^ was the means of his 
own salvation, and his own salvation was all that really 
mattered, there could very well be among those that came 
to hear the Buddha himself, people who felt that, over and 
above the achievement of that salvation which the master 
taught, there is real merit in what the master himself was 
dohig, teaching other people to find their own salvation. 
Hence might arise the idea of Bodhisattva and all that it 
implies which is among the root elements of Mahayanist 
teaching. A similar distinction certainly is clearly trace- 
able, at least as a parallel development in Brahmanism. 
All of the Upanishadic texts are not necessarily monistic, 
and these differences did find expression in different forms 
of thought which certainly must have left room for different 
forms of act, including the act of worship. 

The roots therefore of what might for convenience bo 
called the Bhakti school of Hinduism, the essential prin- 
ciple of which is the postulating of a Saviour and propitia- 
tion of Him with a view to attaining His grace as the 
only means to the achievement of salvation, have to be 
traced back to the [Ipauishads, if not to the Vedas 
themselves, and, in one form or another, these are always 
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traced to that source. A recent Western investigator* 
who formulated, as a result of his study of the Upanish^, 
the principle of the Supreme as providing a common 
principle for all, concludes his thesis with a note that, 
whereas the Hebrew prophets carried the principle to its 
logical conclusion, the Indian siiges of the Upanishads 
have stopped short there, for the simple reason he did not 
carry his studies to the logical stMjnence as expounded in 
literature following from the Upanishads such as the 
Pancharatra and the Againas which claim to find their 
sources in the Upanishads themselves. What is to our 
present purpose is merely the fact that the two develop- 
ments are parallel and the course of each indicates a 
(x'rtain amount of similarity to the other. In the out- 
spread of this H induism into Indo-China and Indonesia 
we find the transplantation of the same early principles of 
the newly developing Hinduism into a new milieu exactly 
in the manner in which that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage, had been transplanted to South India itself 
into a similar new milieu. There again is a parallelism 
in the develojunent of the two : the development of Indo- 
Aryau Hinduism in South India on the one band, and in 
Farther India on the other. Mons. Finot, perhaps the 
highest authority in this field, is certainly distinctly of 
the opinion that it is v/hat might be described as Vedic 
Hinduism that is brought into Indo-China where he could 
trace clearly the development of the worship of Indra in 
the form of Yan In which was in full swing in the eleventh 
century and persisted even beyond. Not merely that, 
even the very inscriptions founding religious institutions 
and temples in particular in Indo-China seem to exhibit 
peculiarities of character which would indicate a develop- 
ment of its own here as distinct from its development in 
South India. The inscription of Bhadravarraan contains 
in the invocatory part “ agnayi tod, juxiam karixy&ml ” 
with the following statement “ Prtfiivi (i) prasdddt 

* Rev. William Toape : “ The Secret Lore of India and the One 
I’oi teet liife for All." 
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lea. (a) rmmasiddhirastu ” in one, and “ Prthivl Vayur 
Ak&kbm, ApojjoUScha Parushantam .” ' I cannot recollect 
any passage in South Indian inscriptions of a similar 
character or import. 

There is much else besides that calls for attention. 
Some of the larger temples in this region are suspected to 
be of a sepulchral character from the fact that tliey bear 
the name of the sovereigns who constructed them, and 
the fact tliat ofteri-times these are given posthumous titles 
of the God directly or indirectly to whom they were 
devoted in life. Numbers of temples in South India there 
are, which take their names from the sovereigns who 
founded them, or who made large donations to them. 
But there is no suggestion, or even room for suspicion, 
that they at all constituted memorials of the character 
indicated in Indo-China. Tt is undoubtedly customary to 
raise small mounds, and mark tiu* spot where a distin- 
guished or saintly person’s last remains were disposed of, 
either by cremation or burial, by planting a small livga or 
some other image, and raising even a small structure to 
cover it— a practice current up to now ; but it is very 
ftarely that these sepulchral monuments ever rose to the 
dignity of a temple. Raja-rajesvara, Hoysalesvara, etc., 
are common names of the magnificent shrines that still 
raise their towers aloft in South India, without the slightest 
association with the death or the funerals of the monarchs 
whose names tliey happen to bear. So then wo see even 
where we find the sources the same, the development 
similar, there are peculiarities in the development which 
ought to be studied with as much care as similarities. 
It is in regard to the monuments at Ankor Thom and 
Ankor Vat that the funeral or funerary character of these 
big temples has prominently come into discussion. Another 
of the wonderful monuments of the East, Barabiidur in 
Central Java, is a piece of Buddhist work, the actual 
character of which cannot be regarded as completely 
understood. It is a whole hill completely chiselled out 
‘ MahabhAiata : XIII, 347-33 and 349-31, Kuinbhi Edition. 
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into a cluster of shrines, and, for an aeroplane view, it 
shows itself to be a whole vast mass of rock chiselled out 
by the artist into various stages beginning very broad and 
square at the base, gradually narrow’ing up the stages to 
a central stupa-like tower by three circular stages. All 
the available space is covered over with statuary work in 
stone from the bottoii) onwards in various stages and in 
various ways. But of course in c<‘rtain parts it obviously 
illustrates the life of the Buddha. In other parts, the 
subjects represented are not all of them Buddhist, nor can 
they be regarded as of the same edifying value to the 
pious Buddhist. The stories of the Hamayana and the 
Mahabharata, and other stories sometimes of actual life, 
figure. What could be the motive of the structure, and 
what it is that it is supposed to represent? Here is a 
probletu which perhaps has not yet received its final solu- 
tion, although the Dutch Government and the Dutch 
Arclueological Department have done monumental work 
not merely to conserve and preserve the wonderful 
monument, but even to let the outside world understand 
what it contains. Hints have been thrown out at various 
tim»;s that it may represent various stages of the life of 
the Buddha but actually these representations cover the 
Buddha’s life only up to the Dharma pmvaritana (the 
turning of the wheel of the law at Benares) as in the 
Lalita Vistara. This of course is undoubtedly a common 
motive of the ethical teaching of Buddhism. But if a 
parallel could throw any light, we can point out to an 
ancient one in South India, where, in the famous Kavori- 
pattinam of old, there was a divinely erected structure 
called Chakravajakottam, of brick and mortar, which was 
intended to exhibit the whole of this universe ina nutshell. 
Goddess Champapati, the guardian deity of the city, 
appeared to console a disconsolate mother who, — both 
herself and her husband being enfeebled by age, ailments 
and blindness— had just lost their only son, their mainstay 
in life, as a result of the young man rushing at dead of 
night into the great buiial ground of the city. There at 
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sight of the midnight orgies of various groups of evil 
spirits, he took such fright that he died on the ^ spot, 
Tlie Goddess appeared to the wailing mother and told her 
that no being, God, or less than God, could bring to life 
one that was dead, and called to bear witness the Gods 
and (ioddesses, and all kinds of other beings that may be 
thought of as useful for the purpose. As a matter of fact, 
it is stated that all creation appeared to bear , witness to 
this miracle, and having been brought together for such 
an edifying purpose, and, at the request of the parties 
concerned, a permanent structure was raised reproducing 
in building inateiial an exact copy of the assembled 
divinities and beings of all grades by no less a personage 
than the divine architect Maya himself. This became 
the famous (Jhakravalakottam of the city, containing all 
the beings in all the liuddhist world.' Is the Barabudur 
intended to represent in rock an idea more or less similar ? 
The satisfactory answer would imply a detailed study of 
the monument for which the material has been made 
available. Thanks to the Duch Archteological Depart- 
ment and the publishing efforts of Martinus Nijhoff, 
Jjeidcn, we have two volumes of an explanatory book and 
a groat album of 444 large si/iCd plates of various aspects 
of the building on the one side, and of all Buddhist 
literature, sacred and secular, that may have reference to 
the various worlds constituting the universe of the 
Buddhists on the other in full detail. 

Leaving such (juestions aside for the moment, these 
investigations exhibit flindu culture showing a vitality 
for progress which brought into its fold the vast extent of 
Asia, in fact all Asia, e.xcepting the Islamic countries and 
Siberia. It was probably the Muhammadan invasions 
that brought about ultimately the cessation of Indian 
activities in this direction, and, left to themselves and 
detached from connection with India, these cultures 
gradually decayed and fell victim to more aggressive 
influences in the course of the next three or four centuries 
* Manimokhalai, vi,. 192-203. 
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— invasions of new people in Indo-China and Islamic 
penetration in Indonesia. Notwithstanding the great 
volume of work done elsewhere and hy other agencies, it 
would seem incumbent upon India itself to make earnest 
efforts, well co-ordinated and properly directed, to recover 
the whole vast extent of this culture with a view to gain- 
ing a more thorough understanding of it, if for nothing 
else. It is then that we are likely to be in a position to 
appraise the influence for good that there was in the 
institutions that went into the formation of what is called 
Hindu culture. One often hears complaints — sometimes 
bitter complaints — against this or that particular institu- 
tion as at the root of the evils that afflict Hindu society 
at the present day, and impatient idealists are anxious to 
sweep off all that is old only to set up a new order of 
things, which, in their opinion, would serve admirably for 
the good of the people and in fact bring a heaven of their 
vision on earth. Without in the slightest degree under- 
rating their high purpose and noble intentions, would it 
be too much to ask for consideration whether a proper 
understanding of things as thej’ are, and why they have 
come to be what they arc, is not of the essence of the 
question, before i)utting forward schemes for improvement, 
if for nothing else at least for this practical purpose, to 
gain a most thorough understanding of the history of the 
thoughts and ideas that gave the direction to the progress 
of Indian culture as a whole. Such an effort at a fuller 
understanding would involve the all-round work of 
recovering all that is recoverable, which would throw 
any light upon the course ot the history of the people, 
and it ought to be the primary function of an All-India 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its atten- 
tion and devote its energies to this noble task. The first 
essential would be the recovery of all the material sources 
that may throw light upon any particular part of this vast 
field. Anthropological, archieological, bibliographical and. 
historical effort must join hands, and provide as full and 
reliable a conspectus as we can possibly get. It is needless 
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to say that really much useful work ‘has been done on 
these lines during the last generation, perhaps even two. 
But much jnore remains to bo done to make the informa- 
tion at all adequate for a thorough understanding of our 
position in civilisation. Archseological activities threat- 
ened to cease, the moment that the spade had revealed 
something nnlooked for, throwing unexpected light in 
such large measure upon the ancient civilisation of this 
ancient land. Very much more of it is needed, and over 
various well-marked blocks of territory within India, to 
make the results really more useful and provide us with 
reliable information which is necessary for building conclu- 
sions upon the progress of human history in India. Where 
Goverimient finds it diflicult, private effort must be 
harnessed to the task. But in this case, private effort has 
to 1)0 organised private effort, and must bo made, for use- 
ful results, under expert direction. Bringing about such 
a combination might well demand attention from a body 
like the Indian Oriental Conference. It is matter for 
gratification that the exploration of the Indus Valley is 
being continued by two American agencies under the 
expert direction of Professor Norman Brown and Mr. 
Mackay, late of the Oovernincnt of India Archaiological 
Department. That is hardly enough for the extent of the 
country, and the importance and even urgency of the 
work. Anthropological work is left almost altogether to 
individual private effort,, and, excepting here and there in 
some of onr Universities and in one or two particular 
localities, the work that is being done is comparatively 
small, regard being had to the vast extent of the subject. 
The Calcutta University and a few other centres of acti- 
vity are all that could be mentioned. Man in India 
conducted by Mr. S. C. Hay, and the more recent works 
by Dr. Anantakrishna Aiyar are all tliat could be men- 
tioned of Indian effort in addition to the valuable work 
done in this line by European members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have produced in recent times mono- 
graphs of great importance. O’Mally, Blunt, Hutton and 
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a few other names stand out prominent in this line of 
work, and the topic tliat comes in for inost attention is 
the caste system in its baffling complexity. 

Perhaps the time has arrived for a well co-ordinated 
historical effort to understand the caste system as a whole 
with reference to any light it may throw upon its future 
for India. The most important probletu arising out of 
this would be whether the Indian caste system as such 
can be put an end to to avoid the variety even by the 
bringing about of revolution. While one may wish that 
the caste system went out of existence for our convenience 
and left Indian society unorganised with a view to giving 
it the shape that ardent reformers would wish to give to 
it, the question before the serious student of Indian cultui e 
is w’hether it will go out of existence. The results of his- 
torical study so far seem to indicate that it will not. Then 
would arise the question whether there is any salvation 
for India, Hinduism and Hindu society as such. The 
most serious study of the subject is required to find any 
light that an elaborate and detailed study of tbe system 
might provide for us. If Hindu India under the caste 
system could have exhibited the vitality to spread its 
culture over all Faistern Asia into countries without any- 
thing answering to the caste system even, should the 
extinction of the caste system be made a fundamental 
pre-requisite for any advance that India should make ? 

This necessarily leads us to the future of the religion 
of the Hindus — Hinduism as we understand it to-day. 
Has it any future before it, or has it become a really 
serious question whether India should give up Hinduism 
and adopt a religion more capable of promoting Indian 
unity, and, at this hour of the day, Indian nationalism 
with all the attendant horrors which the nationalistic 
world of the West is suffering from ? Has not all the 
variety and the difference, with a well distinguishable and 
readily seen unity of feeling and culture, really more 
desirable for the future of the world than the narrow 
nationalism of the X9th century, which Europe is now 
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doing its best to modify into some kind of international- 
ism ? Here is quite a live practical problem for even the 
student of dead literature and materials of culture so 
much held up to ridicule. If anything like a clearer or 
bettor understanding of India of the present is desired, has 
not the time come for a far more elaborate and detailed 
study of the cultural history of the country as a whole ? 
In regard to the history of Indian culture in Further India, 
those who have made a serious study of it seem to be 
reaching the unanimous conclusion that tlie progress of 
this culture stopped as the cotitact with India ceased, 
though even after three or four centuries of the adoption 
of Islainism, the cultural background has remained in 
Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. How are we to 
account for the great vitality that Indian culture showed 
elsewhere, and if. for that vitality, the inspiration came 
from India itself, what had happened to tlu) vitality of 
that Indian culture in India, that we should now regard 
it as almost a dead culture that could be thrown away at 
will for tlu! adoption of another? For a proper under- 
standing of this portion, a very deep and widespread study 
of the contact of Hindu India with Islamic culture in the 
first instance, and with European Christian culture later, 
woirld seem essential. 

Such a study involves not a mere chronological or 
political history, as histories often have been taken to 
m(!an ; hut much rather, the regular growth and develop- 
ment of people, their thoughts and institutions, which is 
now felt to be more or less the characteristic of early 
Indian History, and for which, it is felt also, there is 
abundant material in existence. That seems more or less 
to he the basis on which the latest effort of continental 
scholarship has based itself, as exhibited in a History of 
Ancient India and Indian Civili/ation already referred to, 
and published in Alossrs. Kegan Paul’s series, the History 
of Civili/-ation. A great deal of labour has already been 
spoilt in this effort at various centres and by a vast body 
of scholars outside of India, and, to a very considerable 
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^ extent, in India itself. The volume of work actually 
turned out in this direction may even be counted as 
immense ; but what is now required is a revised study 
which would bridge the gaps that recpiire filling up, and 
the rounding off of our knowledge in many branches which 
need it, with the ultimate object of a synthetic presenta- 
tion, not a separate study of individual topics or even 
periods, eniphasising more than contrasts the underlying 
co-ordinating unity. 

'rhe effort that needs to be made now is, a construc- 
tive study of the whole, each section making its own 
contribution to the buildiiig up of that whole. The first 
essential to this is the collecting together, in a form fit for 
use, of the whole vast body of Indian literature in all forms 
of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and elaborate effort at the search for and tln^ cataloguing 
of, and, as far as may bo, the placing before the public 
full information regarding, works of literatun' in Sanskrit 
and even of the vernacular language's with a view to this. 
There have been great efforts in the past ; but to-day the 
work still remains imperfect and nneompkitod. Instead 
of an effort at completing the various pieces here', there 
and everywhere, the effort might well be made to bring 
together the whole vast range of it upon one canvas. It 
perhaps is a sign of the times that the University of 
Madras is attempting to bring out a Catalogus Catalogo- 
rum of a more compkde kind than the oim familiarly 
known by that name. It is to be hoped that they would 
have the means and the; matcruil to carry it to completion 
as indicated here. 

The next great department of work (called for is that 
which would provide the corpus of the mass of inscriptions 
relating to Indian studies, published here and elsewhere 
in various forms aJid in different languages made available 
in one great ccjrpus, all the necessary (U'itical study and 
revision being made with a view to the composition of this 
particular corpus. In this, as in the ])rcviou8 item, 
whether this synthetic work should supersede or merely 
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supervene, the individual and sectional work, is not per- 
haps a difficult matter to settle. The efforts that are being 
made and the work that is being actually carried on need 
not be disturbed, or put out of gear. All that may go on. 
A great deal qf valuable work has been done, and a great 
deal more perhaps could be done by the bodies and the 
individuals engaged in such w’ork. For that more (Uicour- 
agement ought to be given to the bodies and individuals 
doing the work and the further work to be done should be 
so organised as to supplement these efforts, of course, 
e.xcept in cases wherever unnecessary duplication of work 
could be avoided and clear ecojiomy can be introduced by 
abolishing dissipation of effort. A Catalogus Catalogorurn 
would be impossible of achievement unless catalogues of 
individual collections and libraries in proper form be made 
as a necessary preliujinary. Full encouragement there- 
fore should be given to those that take up this work, and 
greater encouragement to those; who undertake publications 
of works of literature. Wo have evidence of a d(;sirc for 
progress in this direction in the efforts recently made to 
publish the LUg-Veda and the Vedic tc.vts completely in 
India. One volume of the Kig-Veda with Sayaua’s 
commentary has b('on published recently from Poona. 
The Indian (Cultural Instittito of Calcutta has taken up an 
ambitious project of ])ublishing the same work with trans- 
lations and ciitical notes in addition, in throe languages, 
English, Hindi and Bengali. A Vedic Institute has 
recently come into existence in Lahore for placing before 
the public such Vedic texts and rescensions as have not 
as yet been made available to the public. Some of the 
Universities, are doing imporcant work in this direction. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal continues its activities. 
Even modern publisher’s, like Alotilal Bauarsi Das, of the 
Punjab Sanskrit Depot, are tlo{ useful work in this 
direction. 

It is matter for pecniiar gratification that a rare 
collection of South Indian manuscripts in the famous 
Saraevati Mahal Library in the Taujoro Palace has at last 



been catalogned to coiiiplefciou. The cataloguing was 
taken up by Dr. Burnell in the seventies and had been 
left incomplete. It has now been completed by Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri and his staff, in a scries constituting eight- 
een volumes with an additional index volume. This 
brings within the compass of our knowledge a quantity of 
manuscripts presenting 12/5 new names of authors and of 
their works of varyitig importance and covering practically 
all the se(;tions of a Sanskrit catalogue of manuscripts. 
It recovers a stretch of four centuries in point of time for 
Satjskrit literature, bringing it down to the last genera- 
tion. Writers of histories of Samskrit literature, I’rofessor 
A. B. Keith, the latest among them, stop short at A.D. 
1200 or 1300, as if the sources of Sanskrit literattire had 
run dry then. It is not only Sanskrit, but tlu're is also a 
tody of Mahratti, Tamil and Telugu manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Palace Library, which have also been catalogued 
along with this. Other important collections in Trivan- 
drum, Myson*, Baroda and elsewhere have their catalogues, 
and if only other collections as yet uncatalogued should 
have the same lucky chance, a Catalogus Oatalogonim 
could be undertaken with the cheerful prospect of a near 
completion. 

Another great branch of Indian cultural studies is the 
collection and presentation in one large view the studies 
in various localities and various departments. There 
arc perhaps more active centres of study of Sanskrit 
literature on the Continent than in Mngland, or even 
in England and America, and very important work is 
being done. Comparatively little of that work is known 
in India generally. Practically nothing was known till 
about a generation ago. What is nowadays known of 
this important branch of work, labours from the defect of 
imperfection. Efforts in this direction have not been 
wanting. The one perhaps most deserving of mention is 
the work of the Kern Institute of Leiden which has just 
run through the eighth of its Annual Bibliographies of 
Indian Arclneology, bringing the work down to 1933, It 
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is work of a similar character that seems called for, 
perhaps a little more elaborate and in one language 
understood through the continent of India, of course, 
including in it, Ceylon and Burma and even parts of 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Perhaps this may be brought 
about by improving and enlarging the existing publication. 
If that were possible, the sooner and more completely it 
is done, the better. This work is necessary not merely 
for the completing of our knowledge, which is in itself a 
great point, but to remove that stigma that attaches to 
the work of Indian scholars generally that they are defec- 
tive in their knowledge of previous work and in a pretty 
large number of cases they are actually unable to give 
cgnnplete references to previous work on the subject. The 
late Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, speaking of his 
Hibbert Lectures on Indian Theism and discussing a 
particular point that arose between us stated it in so 
many words that the copy that he sent me was not witli 
a view to enlightening me on the subject of the work, but 
more with a view to the complete refercniies that lie was 
able to give to the literature on the subject, which was 
indeed true for the latter part of it, although 1 must 
acknowledge 1 did receive enlightenment in looking 
through that work of his. 

This refers to another urgent need of Indian scholar- 
ship. I very much fear that there is no centre in India 
to which a good scholar can go and gain ready access to 
all the most important works of reference bearing on any 
subject he may be at work on. Of course there are a 
number of centres w'hcre this bibliographical facility and 
m.aintcnance of a completely equipped library is supposed 
to be provided, particularly tbe University centres. But 
a closer examination of the localities will show how very 
imperfect these very centres are. I am reminded of a 
rcmfirk made to me by the late Sir Harold Stuart, the 
first Member of Council of the Madras tTOvernment at the 
time, who told me frankly it would be possible for me to 
turn out the work of throe years that I did in Madras in 
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one year in London at a cost by no means prohibitive, 
or as he put it at a cost hardly worth mentioning for the 
result. It was a question of living in the suburbs of 
London where living would be convenient and cheap, and 
putting about 1/5 hours of work a day in the British 
Museum Library, and, as he put it, between the India 
Office Library and the British Museum, there is little 
that one would miss. It is to be wished that there were 
in India at least one centre, but three centres would 
perhaps be more desirabb^, having regard to the extent of 
country. (Jan the Oriental Conb^reuce do anything to 
realise that object? Can it do anything to boat up 
sufficient sympathy of the elite for the realisation of that 
object ? 

Having come solar 1 would most earnestly bespeak 
your consideration whether th(! time has not arrived for a 
reconsideration of the whole of our organon of criticism 
in respect of the whole field of cultural research, particu- 
larly literary and allied. It strikes me that there is too 
much of a readiness to make afliliatious, to assume 
interpolations and worse, and cast aside works as later 
fabrications without sufficiently serious consideration of 
the position in each case. I daresay I need not go into 
anything very elaborate to explain my position. I may 
content myself with merely an illustration or two, as all 
that I require is a more reconsideration, though the most 
earnest, of the position. In the work to which I have 
already made more than one refeience, I find it stated 
that the passage in the Sundara Kanda describing the 
sleeping apartments of Ravana’s palace as seen by 
Hanuman in the course of his sciarch for Sita, is taken 
bodily from Asvagosha’s Life of Buddha; — “The scene - 
at night when Buddha looks sadly at the women of the 
palace sleeping a'ter their play, who presenting in that 
moment of unconsciousness all the signs of human misery, 
was adopted by the continuers of Valmiki and placed in 
the Ramay.'iria whore the palace is Ravana’s and Hanuman 
is the onlooker.” Does it seem acceptable with all its 
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implications, either as interpreting the one passage, or the 
other, or as convincingly proving the suggested afliliation 
in the face of the statement ascribed on Chinese authority 
to Asvagosha that the Kamayana was already a work of 
12,000 slokas ? Another familiar point is the distinction 
almost amounting to contrast that some of these Western 
scholars wish to draw between the Dharma and tlie Aviha 
as conceived by writers on the Dharma Hdstras and the 
Artha Hdstra. It is a familiar tag of classical Tamil poetry 
that among the throe desirable ends, Dharma, Artha and 
Kama, the attainment of the middle enables one to attain 
the other two. ^ That strikes one throughout to be the 
attitude, wliether for the emergencies of the moment the 
emphasis be laid uj)on the one or upon the other. I shall 
not lake up more time with other illustrations bub leave the 
critical Sanskritists to consider seriously whether the two 
passages set down below, ^ one from the Hifopadeia and 
the other from Bhd.sa do really admit of copying one from 
the other, whether it be liham who copied tho author of 
the HitopadrAa or the Ilitoyadem copying Dhasa. On 
serious consideration, does it not strike one as the truth 
that the two pieces arc works of two different poetical 
minds presenting each in its own particuhir way, or ratiier 

* Tiriiin.ingjii Alvar : Siriya Tirmnaclal 3 and 4. 

“ f Paisa : Acinidraka. 

Yatnc kill* yadi na siilhyati ko-atra doshal.i I 
Ko va iia sidliyati inainaiti kamti karyani • 

Yatnai^ siil)liaiJ.i purusliaia hhavatiha iirnam 

Daivam vidlianain ami^accliati karya siddliili ® 

Compare with this : 

Kaahiriil agnirjayate iiiathyaiiianafc 

BluiiuisloyaQi khanyamana rladati ^ 

ISOt.salumani nastyasadhyani naranain 

^largarabillia saiva yatnali phalard.i ** 

J>h dsas Prat ij fi dpa lajanf/hardna {ta. 

llitopadeHi. 

Udliydgiuain puruslia sini]iaiiiu])aiii Lakslniii 
Davena dcyaniili kapiii'uslia vadanti * 

Daivam niiiatya kuru ]muYUsbamaimasakl.yri 

Yatiic Jvi'lo yadi ua sidliyati ko-atra doshal.i H 
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enforcing each in its own particular way a teaching in 
regard to the part that fate should be allowed to play in 
life, the only common part between the two being what 
seetns the proverbial expression “ Yatu?. kritz ijadi na 
Hulkyati ko atm donhah ”? (lould we say anything more 
than that, and build up an important chronological con- 
clusion on such similarity as is found in the two passages ? 
I am asking for nothing more than a serious consideration 
whether the critical principles adopted and applied do not 
require serious revision. 

It would have been a pleasure to me to pass in review 
the work done recently in India, however difficult it may 
be to undertake the work and do it with adequate fulness 
and irapartiiiilit}" for one thing. Su(;h a review ought to 
be more or less something of an official report regularly 
drawn up for the occasion to be really good and satisfactory 
all round. It probably is better that it is done by the 
various section presidents at the sections, when; perhaps 
it (iould be done more fully and perhaps with much more 
intimate knowledge. Anyhow it would bo no use my 
attempting it as my address has alri'ady reached its normal 
length and as the section presidents could do it so much 
the bettei’, than perhaps I can without being invidious. I 
take the liberty however, to refer in passing to the useful 
work which li(?s before the (ireatcr Jndia Society, the 
recently founded Assam Keseareh Society, and wish them 
good luck in their enterprise. The latest of such is the 
Archifc'ological Society of South India where an organisa- 
tion like that has long been a desideratum, and where 
there is really large field for work. 

India has won by slow, if sure, steps recognition as 
holding the key to Asiatic culture as a whole. This seems 
only to set her on another strenuous forward march to- 
wards attaining for her a position as the home of humanity. 
It is now being s(owly recognised that the Sub-Him.alayan 
Siwalik Simian by giving up the tree habit, after the 
glacial .'ige, slowly achicve4 his position as the Pythio 
Anthropos Erc’ctus, and gradually grown into the Homo 



Sapiens, thus enabling India to send out streams of early 
humanity westwards. If this sliould get established in 
course of time, as there is every hope it will, India will 
attain to the position of the home of man. If there is at 
all truth in the statement ex oriente Ivx, it is all to tin; 
glory of India. But all this glory involves the very high 
responsibility of providing this imicli troubled world of 
ours with the light that will take it out of tlie darkness 
that is enveloping its future. It remains to be seen what 
contribution India is going to make towai’ds this consum- 
mation, and let me exhort you therefore, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the elo(iuent words of Swarni Vivekatianda, 
“ Awake, Arise, and Malt not till the goal is reached,” 
the goal of a civilization which will set humanity as a 
whole to live in amity', peace and the happiness of all 
alike. 

L'rvuiiudclhilmasasyain Jiuiayiitii visrjiUi vasavO 

vi'shtiiiiisliiaii) I 

IshtaistraivisI.Hapanani vidadhatii vidliivalprlnanam 

vipraniukhyal.i I 

.tkalpaiitain clia Idiuyat saiuupacliita siikhal.i sanHanial.i 

sajjananaml 

Nissesh’ani Yaiitu sautitu i)isunajana{<ir6 durjaya 

Vajralcpaldl 

5 I’.M. — 'L’he following condolence resolution was then 
moved from the chair by' the President of the Confer- 
ence : — 

“ 'riie Conference in its Eighth Session assembled 
places on record its deep sense of sorrow at the passing 
away of its past presidents, Itui Bahadur Br. Hira Lai 
and Professor Sylvain Levi ; also th(! loss Oriental 
Learning has suffered by the death of Mr. E. B. Havell, 
M. Louis Einot and Professor Jarl. Charpenticr.” 

The whole assembly stood up and the resolution was 
unanimously carried. The meeting was then adjourned. 

6 P.M. — The Conference was continued in the Lecture 
Hall of the Maharaja’s College. Since Dr. R. K. Mukerji, 
M.A., PH.D., the President of the History Section had to 
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eavc Mysore owinp: to his pressing engageiiionl else- 
where., his presidential address was first delivered. At 
his request, Dr. II. C. llayachaudri accepted to act as 
President of the Section for the other days of the Confer- 
ence. 

7 r..\r. — Laniern lecturer . — The First lantern lecture 
was delivered by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Ar..\., Deputy 
Director-G.eneral of Archa)ology in India, on the Indus 
Valley Civilization. The lecture was prof irsely illustrated 
by select photographs of important excavations and un- 
eartlu'd objects and evinced much interest on the part of 
the audience. Mr, K. P. Jayaswal then delivered his 
illustraced presidential address of the Numismatic Society. 

9 I'.Jt. —The Festival of Fine Arts was held in the 
Jaganmohau Palace theatre, the most interesting item 
being the highly successful staging of selections from 
Sanskrit plays by the Amat<iur Dramatic Association of 
Bangalore. 

Moiidaij, ‘60th Decern her 1935. 

H-11 A. M. -The sectional meetings were held in the 
morning in the rooms at the Maharaja’s College, the 
Intermediate (College and the University Union. The 
presidential addresses of the Vedic, Iranian, Classical 
Sanskrit, Prakrits, Linguistics, Islamic and Indo-.'Vryan 
Languages Se(;tious were deliver.^d. 

1 P..M.— The Numismatic Society of India held its 
Jubilee celebration at the Intermediate College. 

2-4 P.M. — The plenary session of the Pandita Pari- 
shad was held in the Jagan Mohan Pahace Hall and 
its presidential address delivered. 


THE poets’ CONGBESS. 

4-5 P.M. — The poets’ congress formed an important 
and highly interesting feature of the Conference, many 
reputed poets from different parts of India taking part in 
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it. Tlio following is a list of such poets as were prc'sent 
at the congress 

SaNSIvIUT. 

1. Pandit M. I). Alasingrachariar, J/59 Sannidhi 

Street, Triplicane, Madras. 

2. Pandit T. Srinivasaraiigacharya, Training 

College, Mysore. 

3. Asthana Mahavidvan K. Subrahinanya Sastri, 

Shitnoga. 

4. Pandit (J. Vonkataramanaiya, Retired Teachei, 

Sanskrit College, and Assistant Translatoi', 
General and Revenue Secretariat, Rangalore. 

Kannada. 

1. Pandit M. 1). Alasingrachariar. 

2. H. Dcsikachar, Es(|., Keinpananjaniha Agrahar, 

Mysore. 

3. Asthana Vidvan Havvadaisanatirtha Y. Nagesa 

Sastri, Bellary. 

4. Bellave Narahari Sastri, J^lscp, Bangalore City. 

5. K. V. Puttappa, Es(j., M.A., Lecturer in Kannada, 

Intermediate College, Mysore. 

6. Asthana Vidvan Anavatti Jlama Rao, ^My.sore. 

7. Pandit T. Srinivasaraiigacharya. 

8. Asthana Mahavidvan K. Suhrahmanya Sastri. 

Tkluuu. 

1. Asthana Vidvan R. Anantakrishna Sarnia, Telugu 

Pandit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

2. P. Lakshmikantam, Esq., m.a.. Head of the 

Telugu Department, Andhra University, 
Waltair. 

3. G. S. Somayaji, Esq., M.A., d.t., Lecturer in 

Telugu, Andhrii University College of Arts, 
Vizagapatam. 

4. Kavikamlala Venkata Rao, Esq., b.a., b.l., 

Innespeta, Rajamundry. 
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Tamil. 

1. Pandit A. Ivanakaraja Iyer, Vidvau, .Maharaja’s 
College, Pndukkottai. 

‘2. -Maliavidvan, BJul.s(lkiivisehkara Jl. Ixaghavii 
Iyengar, Lecturer, Hesearch Departinont, 
Annairi'alai University. 

Malay A LAM. 

1. Kiivimrvah/iaunian Vallattol Narayana Menoix, 
Es(j., Malabar. 

Hindi. 

1. Kaviralmi Thakur Gopalsharan Singh of Nai- 
garhi, Rewa State, C.I. 

Ubdo, Pkhsfan and Arabio. 

1. Maulvi Shah Abdul Hassau, Senior Persian 

Maulvi, Training College, Mysore. 

2. Maulvi Md. Abdul Hassau, Training College 

Mysore, 

Mahomed Yusuf Nafees, Esq., Chaudni Chowk 
Road (cross), Bangalore Cantonment. 

v.M. — In the evening lantern lectures and demon- 
strations were given in the Maharaja’s College Hall. 
Yidwan T. Krishnamacharya gave a demonstration of his 
yoga exercises. Dr. Lakshman Sarup, m.a., d.phii.., 
delivered his illustrated Presidential Address of the Vedic 
Section- T’he subject treated; by him was ‘India’s contri- 
bution to world culture. ’ Mr. Vishnu R. Karandikar gave 
a lantern lecture on the Conflict of cultures in the Narma- 
da Valley’, and Mr. Sarbeswar Kataki of Assam showed 
some interesting photographs of sculptures. 

9 r.M. — After dinner the Festival of Fine Arts was held 
in the .lagan Mohan Palace Theatre. Miss Puttamliia of 
Mysore gave a demonstration of the Mysore School of the 
art of gesture. Miss Varalakshmi and Miss Bhanurnati 
of Kumbhakonum gave a delightful exhibition of classical 
South Indian dancing. 




Retiring President 
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Tuesdaif, 31st December 1986. 

8-11 A.M. — The Sectional meetings were continued in 
the University buildings. The Presidential addresses of 
the remaining sections were delivered. 

Later His Highness the Patron granted interviews 
to some of the prominent members. 

Simultaneously with the sectional meetings of the 
Conference, the annnal meeting of the Linguistic Society 
of India was also held and the report on the working of 
the Society during 1933-86 presented. 

3-30 i>.M. — The closing Session of the Conference was 
held in the Jagan Mohan Palace Hall. 

The President spoke as follows ; — 

I apologis(' for the late beginning of this meeting. 
It is my pleasant duty, first of all, to announce that the 
next sessioji of this Conference will be held at Trivandrum 
at the invitation of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore. 'I’he next item of business also by mamid 
falls to the lot of the President of the (’onference. But 
in this particular instance I am in an anomalous position. 
'I'liat is the proposal for a vote of thanks for all the kind- 
ness and hospitality the members of the Conference 
received in My.sorc. 'I’he whole arrajigements made seem 
to have given general satisfaction and it is very pleasing 
to hear that this general satisfaction is due to various 
persons who have taken pains to provide facilities for the 
guests. Cur thanks are therefore due to the Patron, Vice- 
Patron, the Government of Mysore, the Cniversity of 
Mysore, the Ilcception (’ouuiiittce, and the various institu- 
tions and Governments who have sent their repre.sentative.s 
to the Conference. If the Conference has been a success it 
is due to the exertion of ail these combined. On behalf of 
the Conference I tender our thanks to them. ( Hear, hear). 
'The brunt of the business fell on th(! shoulders of the 
younger men. I am referring to the volunteers and Boy 
Scouts, who worked so hard and strenuously. (Cheers). 

Our thanks are due to others who have given us 

H 
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entertainment. (Cheers). I request Mr. Jayasval to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. K. P. Jayasvsil proposed a vote of thanks thus: — 

Our thanks are due to the volunteers and to other 
gentlemen who have assisted us and tried to make ns com- 
fortable. As tlie President is Mysorean it may bo regarded 
as thanking yourselves. It has l)oen suggested tliat some 
one who is not a Mysorean should propose a vote of thanks. 
Now you have allowed us to identify ourselves so well 
with you that for the time being wo have forgotten that 
we have (^ome from outside. (Cheers). Our thanks are due 
not only to the volunteers but also to the gentlemen who 
have given us such excellent jpusic and abhinaya. Our 
thanks arc due to tlu! whole of Mysore in general. 
(Cheers). VVe have niceived all attention at tlnur hands. 
We can go back from your (sountry with hioliugs of real 
gratitude. ((3hecvs). 

The President then remarked ; 

Regarding the election of offi<5e bearers, the voting 
is not yet over. The Oriental Conference is a business of 
such iriagnitude wbicii involves such variety and diversion 
that oven the President of the Conference cannot say 
that he has seen all sections at work. I may say that the 
Conference has in three strenuous days done a grq/it 
amount of work. The papers presented number 201 of 
which I find only nine have not arrived in time. I have 
been told by the General Secretary that papers received 
after the time fixed could not Iw included in the printed 
book of summaries. The inspiring fact is that separate 
sections held their session successively for two days. It 
would be normally impossible to expect all these papers 
to be read. Some papers were discussed at some length. 
The matter presented in papers varied in time from 600 
or 700 B.C. down to the very modern times and extends 
over all branches of knowledge. At one time there used 
to be a complaint that no active interest was taken in the 
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work of the Conference. We have now readied a stage 
when there is too much work for the Conference. The 
suggestion for modification took two alternative forms, 
that the active work that is done is indeed really very 
great : cut off all diversions so that we may get through 
the papers. Imagine people coming from distant parts, 
made to work for ten hours. Even the most earnest mati 
would fall hack. The other suggestion was to reduce the 
number of papers and accept only the best. Flow are we 
to know what is the work that is being done. We have 
been finding our way through several sections. We shall 
work on from session to session so as to make it more 
efficient. It is not a complaint peculiar to us. We are 
accustomed to blame ourselves for lack of organi/ation, 
for want of capacity. A comparison is often drawn with 
conferences held in Europe. Jbit I hear from one of th(tse 
who .attended tlic 17th International Congress that the 
Congress extended over one whole week and over 100 
delegates from all parts of the world attended it. Some 
kind of diversion was provided and a number of hours was 
set apart for papers. We may congratulate ourselves for 
tin; work that is done. The lines of activity arc really 
increasing from session to session and evidence of it is 
found in the number of papers presented. We may as a 
matter of fact adopt modifications to suit our requirc- 
nuiiits. On the whole we have to congratulate ourselves 
every way upon the work done. .May I say, ladies and 
gentlemen, that thanks are due to those who co-operated 
with us and to others who in every way helped us. 1 
need not take uj) more of your time. W<‘ an; bringing 
onr proceedings to a close in the orthodox sampradavam. 

'■'he Vice-Chancellor and (’hairinan of the Ri^ception 
Committee replied in the following tenns : — 

Mr. .layasval, ladies and gentlemen, it was my 
privilege to offer you welcome on behalf of Mysore and it 
is my privilege now to thank you for the very kind 
expressions which your President has just utter^ in 
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appreciation of our poor efforts. You are holding your 
Gonferencd only in alternate years. The demand for your 
presence by so many towns in India render very improbable 
that we shall have the pl^sure of welcoming you here 
again for a number of years. That will give us time to 
think carefully of our shortcomings and enable us to make 
them good on the occasion of your next visit. (Ijaughter). 
It is a very real pleasure in Mysore to have you here. It 
is very gratifying that, oh the whole, you are satisfied 
with the kind of entertainment we have been able. to offer 
you. This is not quite the last of the activities of the 
Conference. I hope we shall again meet in the adjoining 
theatre in the evening to wind up the activities of the 
Conference and some of you are going on tours tomorrow 
to see interesting monuments in the neighbourhood. This 
seems to be the appropriate time to wish you God speed 
and may I express the hope to take with you plesisant 
impression of your visit to Mysore. (Cheers, acclamation) . 

At the end announcement was made as to — 

(1) the elections to the Now Executive Committee, 
(‘2) the acceptance of the invitation from Trivan- 
drum for the next session of the (’onferencc!. 

The meeting concluded with the recitation of Juangala 
sloka by Palace vidvaii Puriishottaina Sastry, Sanskrit 
Patasala Adhyaksha, Muitur, Sidlaghatta I’aluk; and an 
acclamation of three cheers of victory for His Highness 
the Maharaja and the Koyal household. 

. A group photograph of all the mcmibers present at the 
closing session was tak(!n in front of the Jagan Mohan 
Palace Hall. 

The members then left by a special train for Krishna- 
raja Sagar (Brindavan) where they enjoyed the Patron’s 
Garden Party and tlie illuminations. 

O'i'.M. — ^^At night in’ the Jagaii Mohan Palace theatre 
•the Festival of Fine Arts continued with an exhibition 
of an interesting Indian Marionette show depicting the 
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story of Harischandra enacted by Upadhyaya Mallana- 
charya, Mohiyuddin Sabeb and party from Halre village, 
Mysore District. The show was very irnicli appreciated 
by the audience. 

This brought the work of the Eighth Session to a clos(‘. 

Exhibition. 

On all the three days the exhibition was held partly 
in the Jubilee Hall and partly in the rooms on the first 
floor of the fntermediate College building. It was open 
to members and invitees from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and to 
non-monibcrs on 1st January only from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, 
on ])ayment of an entrance fee of annas two only. 

'I’he (exhibition consisted of three sections : — 

(a) Antiquities. 

(b) Manuscripts and Books. 

(c) Pine Arts. 

'I’hc Director-General of Arclneology in India very 
kindly permitted the exhilntion of fifty select specimens 
from the Mohenjo-daro excavations. Some of the original 
objects evidencing the earliest known civilization of India 
were on view. II. E. H. the Nizam’s Government very 
kindl)' sent a few of the copies of the ancient paintings of 
Ajanta and Ellora. The Mysore Government Archaio- 
logical Department exhibited many impressions of 
inscriptions, and photographs of specimens of architecture 
and sculpture in the Mysore State. Among other insti- 
tutions who participated in the exhibition were the 
following: — 

(1) The Narmada Valley liesearch Board, 

(2) T’hc Numismatic Society of India, 

(3) Government Oriental Library, Mysore, 

(4) Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 

Madras, 

(5) Government of Travancore, 

(6) The Fine Arts Association, Mysore, 

(7) The Chamarajendra Technical Institute, 

Mysore. 
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Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, m.a., d.litt. (Lpnd.) 
exhibited two ancient paintings from the island of Bali 
in Indonesia. Mr. Silpasiddhanti Siddhalingaswami of 
Mysore also exhibited several .sculptures prepared by him. 

Excursions. 

Three . conducted excursions were arranged , for in 
buMB. 

A. 29th December 19.S5. 7-30 a.m, to 12 noon: 

Mysore City, etc. : chief roads and parks, 

. The Palace, i^oo, ijalita Mahal, (dmninudi 
Hill aiiid Temple, .Jaganmohan Palace. 

B. lat .January 193f>, 7 a.m. toSp.M. : Scringapatsini, 

Somanathpur, Cauvery P'alls, Sivanasamu- 
dram Pow(*r Station and back. Special 
arraugements were inade lor those who 
desired to cati^h the mail train for liangalore 
at Maddur Station at about 5 I’.M. 

C. Starting at 7 A.M. on 2nd .fanuary, and returning 

on 3rd .January at 8 e.M. : Sravana Belgola, 
Belur, Halebid and back. Special arrange- 
ments wcr(‘ made for those who desired to 
catch the train for Poona at Arsikere Station 
at about 2 e.M. on 8rd .January. 


. M. H. Krishna, 
liocal Secrrtarjf. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVERAL SECTIONS.. 

I. VEDIC. 

'I’hfi business of the Vedic section coomienced in the 
morning of the 29th December with Dr. Lakshman Sarup 
in the chair. The total number of papers received was 
14 {Vide list of papers). While the papers of those who 
were absent were taken as read, only three papers were 
recommended by the President to be included in the 
Proceedings. The Presidential address was delivered with 
illustrations at 7 P.M on 80th December 19.35. 

M. Lakshminabasimhia (M.A.), 

Secretary. 

[I. IRANIAN. 

The business of the sectioii commenced on the 29tb 
morning, Mr. B. T. Anklesaria presiding. Five papers 
were received in the section. {Vide list). All were read 
and approved for publication. The Presidential address 
was delivered on the 30th morning, when Sir Mir/.a Ismail, 
the Dewan of Mysore, .and (>thcr distinguished people were 
present. 


M. A. Shusteby, 
Secret ary. 


III. ISLAMIC. 

The business of the section commenced at H a.m. on 
the 29th December. Dr. M. Nizamuddin presided over 
the deliberations. Out of ten papers received in the sec- 
tion, {Vide list) seven were read and approved lor 
publication. The Presidential address was delivered on 
the 30th morning. 

Sultan Ahmad (Maulvi), 
Secretary. 
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IV. CLA8STCAJ. SANSKRIT SECTION. 

The work of the section coujuienced with Dr. S. K 
De’s Presidential address. 

Twenty-one papers were received for tliis section. 
[Vide li.st). Of these, two were not accepted. 

The majority of those that were accepted were read 
either in fnll or in the form of a smnm.ary of essential 
points. 

d’here was very lively discussion in the .section 
throughout the session. 'I’he President of the setitiou, 
Dr. S. K. De, was mainly responsible for the success of the 
section since with his amiable manners and keen sense 
of humour he piloted the discussion along useful channels 
and made brief and fimitful comments on each pap('r. 
Discussion was active and instructive in the ease of 
several papers. 


C. R. Nabasimhasastki, (m.a.), 

Secretary. 


V. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

The business of the .section commex.ccd at 8 a.M. on 
the 29tli December 1937 with Mr. M. Hiriyannaiu the 
chair. The total number of papers received was 33 ( Vids 
list) and the total number of writers 29. Of these, IH 
were present and all of them . ead their papers or explained 
their views orally. Where a contributor submitted two 
papers, only one was read for want of time. Out of the 
papers submitted, nine have been included for publication 
in the Proceedings. The Presidential address was deli- 
vered on the morning of Tuesday, the 31st December 
1937. 

H. N. Raghavendbachar (m.a.,) 

Secretary. 
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VI. • PRAKRITS. 

The busiue.ss of the section comiuenced on the 30th 
December 193/5 in the morning with Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 
M.A.., P.LITT., in the chair. All the five papers received in 
the section {Vide list) were taken as read, and the 
Presidential address was delivered at 10 a.m. on tliat day. 

H. R. Hanoasvvamy Iyknuak, (m.a.), 

Hecretanj. 


VTI. HISTORY. 

1. The opening address was delivered by Dr. Radha- 
kumnd Mnkerji on ‘29th evening to a crowded assembly 
of the (Jonforencc^. Soon after, he left the station having 
nominated Dr. H. 0. Raychondri to preside over the 
History Section. 

Two meetings of the section were held on 30tb Decem- 
ber and 31st December respectively during which select 
[)apers were read. 

Dr. R. C. Mazumdar’s “ Coronation Oath in Ancient 
India,’’ and Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastry’s “ Ceylon 
Expedition of .lat.avarman ” elicited some warm discus- 
sions. 

Forty-five papers in all were received {Vide list) and 
only 21 papers were read. 

The sectional meeting came to an end on 31 st 
December after an address by Prof.. Dr. H. (’. Raychondri 
and a vote of thanks to the President. 

V. Raohavendba Rao, (w.a.), 

Secretarif. 


Vlll. ARCH/EOLOOY. 

The sectional meeting commenced at 8 a.m. on the 
29th December 198d with Mr. K. N. Dikshit, m.a., 
Deputy Director-General of Archajology in India, in the 
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chair. Twenty-two papers were received in the section 
(FzVZfilist) of which seven were taken as read, and the others 
were either read in part for want of time ()r explained orally 
by the authors themselves. Lantern lectures were delivered 
on the archfeological importance of Kausambi by 
Mr. N. N. Ghosh, m.a., l.t., Allahabad, and on the Nar- 
mada Valley finds by Mr. Vishnu R. Karandikar. 

The Presidential address was delivered at 10 a.m. on 
the 31st December 1935 when the (liairman of the 
Reception Ooramittee,Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, Mr. »Iayaswaland 
Hao Bahadur S. Krishnaswaniy Aiyangar, the General 
President of the (’onforence, were present among tiie distin- 
guished people who had assembled. 


L. NAKASIMUACHAU (Af.A.), 

Secretary^ 


IX. ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 

The Sni)-(.>oinmitteo of the Ethnology and Folklore 
Section met and selected the papers {Vide list) foi’ being read 
at the Conference and transferred two of the papers received 
to the History Section. The section held three sessions 
with Jiao Sahib liajarharitavisharada C, Hayavadana Rao 
in thefJhair. Six papers were read and discussed at the 
three sittings held. 

The Presidential address was delivered at 8 A.M. on 
December 31st. when a distinguished gathering, includ- 
ing Dr. E; P. Metcalfe, the Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Mysore, was present. 

The section also discussed ways and means of improv- 
ing the Museums in India and including Anthropology in- 
to the curricula of studies in a larger number of Indian 
Universities. 
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The meetings served to bring together scholars 
devoted to the subject froin all parts of India and throw a 
great deal of light on each other’s special field of study. 

N. KaSTURi'(M.A., I5.I,.), 

Fiecretarn. 


X. FINE ARTS AND TECHNICAL SCIENCES. 

'I’his Section contributed 10 papers to tlu' Coufi'reuce, 
out of which tcji were read during two morning st'ssions 
between 8-MO and 11-30 a.m. on the MOtli and 31st 
December 1935. The papers (IwV/c list) were of very 
varied interest, ranging from Indian play-house, archi- 
tecture, sculpture',, painting, iconography, ancient dramatic 
arts, like Ivathakali and Yaknhuf/dna, art-motifs, musical 
science, chemistry, Vedi<! astronomy, and media'val 
Hindu mathematics. , 

'Ihe Fresidontial address was delivei’od by Professor 
Shahid Sahrawardy, n. A. (Oxon.), Rani Bageswari, 
Professor of Pine-Arts, University of Calcutta, during the 
second morning session before a large and appreciative 
audience. It was an eloquent clarification of the main 
issues in the study of the History of Fine-Arts, which 
had been unfortunately missed by many previous 
scholars in their zeal to emphasise certain special aspects 
which appealed to them most, such as the idealistic, or the 
esoteric, or the sesthetic. An important point made out 
by the President was the great scope lor the study of I he- 
Iranian clement which must exist in Indian Art also 
just as it has suffused (dher Arts such as the Byzantini'. 

Oiu! of this visitors who wished to give.a discoume on 
the technique of ‘ Palmistry ’ was allowed to do so. 

The Session came to an end with the President’s 
concluding remarks. 

A. A. KBlSHNASWAttl AYYANOAH (M.A., L.T.). 

Secretary, 
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Tho business of the Section began on tlio 30th 
morning with Dr. V. S. Sukthankar in the chair and 
continued the next day. Ten papers were received and 
read in the section. (Vwie list). 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji, delivered a lecture on “ Indo- 
Aryan and Austric -Some Further Cases of Aflinity,” 
and Dr. C. Narayana Rao spoke on " A Comparative 
Table of Roots in the Dravidian Languages, Sanskrit, the 
Prakrits and the Modern Aryan Languages of India.” 

The papers of Drs. Baburain Saksena and Siddheswar 
Varma were taken as read. Dr. S. K. Chatterji suggested 
that Baburam Saksena’s paper should not he published 
until after revision. 

The President delivered his Presidential address on 
the 31st December 193o at 9-30 a.m. 

A. N. NABASIMHfA, [(M.A., L.T., I’H.l). (Loild.),] 

Secretarji. 


Xil (a) KANNADA AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 

TiANGUAGES. 

The business of the section commenced on the 
morning of the 29th December. Out of the ten papers 
received in the section (Fide list) only two papers were 
recommended for publication by the President, though a 
few more were -read in the meetings on the 30th and 31st 
December. The President Moh&inaM'itadhjaya Bao 
Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya delivered his Presidential 
address at 8-30 a.m. on the 31st December. 

I). L. Nabasimhaohab, (m.a.), 

Secretary. 
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XII (6) MODEKN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

The business of the section commenced from the 
morning of the 29th December 1935 and continued during 
the subsequent two days. For the papers received in the 
section see list. The President, Dr. S. K. Chatterji of the 
Calcutta University delivered his interesting address on 
the 31st morning. 

T. Kbishnamuktui, (m.a ), 

Hecretanj. 


PANDITA PAKISHAI). 

At a mcctitig held on, the 1st December 1935, (1) it 
was decided to draw up a list of Pandits to be invited to 
the Pandita Parishad, (2j the time and place for holding 
the Pandita Parishad were fixed, (3) the President of the. 
Pandita Parishad was fixed up, (4) a Suh-(,!oniniittee was 
framed to sciutinise the papers, to help in conducting the 
Parisliad, to edit the selected papers and to fix up the 
details of the programme. 

The invitation was extended to all Maliamalwpn- 
cllujnya.'i and other Sanskrit scholars in and outside the 
Mysore State to take an active part in the I’arishad. Free 
lodging and hoarding of an orthodox type was provided in 
the Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore, for the delegate.s 
and invitees. 

Mahaniiduipadhyaiia. Viilijamichaaiialh i, Proles8(»r 

S. Kuppuswanii Sastri, jr.A., i.b.s., was elected President. 

'riio Hub-Committee met at 10-30 a.m. on the 29th 
December 1935 in the University Union to eonsider the 
papers, (!tc. 

The delegates and invitees visited tin' Maliaraja's 
Sanskrit College, Uriciital Ijibrary and the Palace Library 
on the 30th December at 8-30 A.5f. 

The public session of the Pandita Parishad was In'Id 
in the Jaganmohau Palace at 3 r.M. on the 30th December 
1935. After the invocation by the students of the Mysore 
Sanskrit College, Malianiahoj/adhi/aija PanditamtrMin 
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Dharmadhikari Bra Sri Lakshmipuram Sreenivasacharya 
offered welcome to all. Mdhaviahfpadhyaya Sastri Hath! 
Bhai Harishatikar of Jamnagar (Ex-President of the 
Fandita Pariahad) in a nice and felicitoas speech handed 
over the Parishad charge to Professor S. Euppuswami 
Sastri, the President elect for the year, who then 
delivered an ex tempore address for about 46 minutes, 
and announced that the discussion of the papers received 
for the delil)eratiou of the Parishad would be taken up the 
next morning at the University Union Hall. 

Accordingly at 8-30 a.m., on the Slst December 1936, 
the Parishad met at the University Union. Thirteen out 
of seventeen papers received in the section {Vide list) were 
read and disciussed. 

After a short concluding speech by the President, a 
vote of thanks was offered to him for the able way in 
which he guided the Parishad’s deliberations. Th <5 
scissions closed with three cheers to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore. 

Mahamahopadhijaya, Shastri Hathi Bhai Harishankar 
of Jamnagar (Ex-President, Pandita Parishad, Baroda) 
delivered a lecture in Sanskrit on “ Kim nama Pan- 
dityam ” in tlu' Maharaja’s Sanskrit College. 

S. B. Kbishnamoobti (m.a.), 

Hecretary. 







Treasurer 

.1. l’ IloM.ll. KS(J., M.A., J.l'., 
Prjjif.ip'iJ VJtih ir'iji' 


Local Secretary 

J>i{. M. II. Kiii.NiiN\, n i.iiT. ir.ONi'ON . 

ol Jlislury, Mv< iv I'nivfVbitv 
and Director of Arclj-Tolofiy, My'iorc 
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VIII. Besolvcd that the Conference, in future, bo 
ordinarily divided into the following 14 Sec- 
tions (Vide Appendix A) : — 

IX. Resolved that the price of the volume of Baroda 
Report and Proceedings be fixed at Rs. 10 per 
copy 

X. Consideration of the proposals of Prof. Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya : 

Resolved that there should be two classes of meiri- 
bership of the Conference 

(1) Full members paying Rs. 10 and entitled 
to a free copy of the Proceedings and 
transactions ; 

(•2) Associah; members paying Rs. and entitled 
to all the privileges of the membership 
other than the right to receive a free copy 
of the Procecidings and transactions. 

• .\l. Resolved that the report of Mr. V. R. Karandikar 
on the work done by the Narmada V'alley 
Research Board appointed at the Baroda 
(Conference be r<!corded. 

XII. Resolved that the proposal of the Madras Univer- 
sity to have a revised and up-to-date Catalngu>i 
Gatalogorum be regarded as the most welcome, 
and that the Conference extend its full support 
to the proposal. 

Resolved further that the proposals be brought to 
the notice of the members of the Conference 
for co-operation. 

XII;I. Resolved that Dr. Otto Stein’s proposals regarding 
the preparation of a ‘Cultural .\tlas of India ’ 
be recorded. 

XIV. Resolved that the following 10 names proposed 
by the Reception Committee, be accepted and 
that the gentlemen be co-opted on the Council 
under Article 7 (r). {Vide Appendix B.) 

XV. Resolved that the proposal of Dr. S, K. De 
ponveyed in his letter qf thq ^6th November 
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1935 be recommended to the Council for 
necessary action regarding appointment of a 
committee to explore the possibilities of the 
Conference undertaking definite literary work 
such as publishing an annual bulletin of 
Indian publications on oriental subjects, etc. 

XVI. llesolved that the following part of the resolution 
tabled by Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya be recom- 
mended to the (ieneral Council for necessary 
action : — 

“ In view of the great need of arclneological 
o.xcavations and explorations in the country 
on an extensive scale, this Conference requests 
the Government of India to give facilities to 
persons deputed by Universities and oilier 
bodies in acquiring training in Archa;o!ogy. ” 
XVll. The venue of the next session of the Confer- 
ence : — ’ ' * 

Kesolved (a) that the invitation of the Travancore 
Government to hold the next session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum 
be accepted with tlie best thanks and 
(h) that Mr. R. V. Poduval, n.A., Superin- 
tendent of .Arclneology, Travancore Govern- 
ment, be appointed the Hon. Local Secretary 
of the Ninth Session. 

XVII. Consideration of the letter of resignation of Ur. 
A. (J. Woolner, Honorary 'I’rcasurer : 

Resolved tliat Dr. A. Woolner’s resignation he 
accepted in view of the fact that he retires 
from servi(!e and is expected to be out of India 
in 1937 ; and that the best thanks of the 
Conference be conveyed to him for his past 
services to the Conference as its Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Kesolved further that Dr. Sir S. liadhakrishnan 
be requested to p,ccept the office of the 
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HoQorary Treasurer of the Conference and 
that failing Sir S. lladhakrishnau, Professor 
A. B. Ohruva of the Benares Hindu University 
be elected Honorary Treasurer of the Conference. 

The Agenda of the Council meeting to be held on Hist 
December 1936 at 1-30 I'.M, and of tlie closing plenary 
session of the Conference was considered and finally 
approved. 


APPENDIX A. 

1. Vedic (including Tndo- Aryan Origins). 

2. Iranian and Zoroastrian Languages and Litera- 

ture (including Avesta, Old Iranian and 
Middle Iranian Ijanguages sueli as Pahlavi, 
etc. ). 

3. Islamic Culture and Literature (including Prc- 

Islamic Arabic, Arabic and Persian, also Urdu 
if not provided for in Section 13). 

4. Classical Sanskrit. 

5. Philosophy and lleligion (the latter from the 

rational and cultural point of view). 

0. Ardhamagadhi, Pali and Prakrits (including 
papers on Jainism and Buddism in their 
literary aspects). 

7. History (including Ancient (loography). 

8. Archa?ology, Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

9. Ethnology and Folk-lore. 

10. Fine Arts (including architcictnre, sculpture, 

Iconography and Music), 

11. Technical Sciences. 

12. Philology or Indian Linguistics. 

13. Modern Indian Languages, particularly of the 

Province where the Conference is held. 

14. All other Modern Indian Languages. 
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APPENDIX B. 

List of persons elected to represent the Keception 
Cominittoti on the Council of the Conference ; 

1. J). Srinivasacliar, Esy., m.a., Professor of Sans- 

krit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

‘J. M. A. Shustery, Eso., Professor of Persian, 
Maliaraja’s College, Mysore. 

3. T. H. Venkannaiya, KjSQ., M.a., Professor of 
Kannada, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

1. A. Ji. Wadia, Esq., m.a., Jiar-at-law, Professor 
of Pliilosophy, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

.*). S. B. Krishna Moorti, Ksq., m.a., Principal, 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore'. 

f5. Uajdchnritaiiisardda lldu Sdliih ('. Haya- 
vadana Rao, n.A., B.ii., Narasiinharaja Road, 
Bangalore City. 

7. R. Rama Rao, Esq., b.a.. Assistant to the 
Dinictor of Archa'ological Researches in My- 
sore, Mysore, 

C. R. Narasimha Sastry, Ksq.. m.a., Assistant 
Professor of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s ( College, My- 
sore. 

9. Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, m.a., ih.D., 

University librarian, My.sore University, My- 
sore. 

10. M. S. Basavalingaiya, Esq., m.a., Assistant 
(Xirator, Government Oriental Library, My- 
sore, 
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Minotes of a Meeting of the General Council of 
THE Alt, -India Oriental Conference held at 
Mahara.ia’s College, Mysore. 

81 December 1986. 

At 1-30 p.M. 


Members present- - 

1. Dr. S. Krislinaswami Aiyanfiar in the Olmir. 

2. Forty-seven others ,as per list of signatures* whieli 
includes inenibers qualified under Rule 7 (a) and (/>) and 
the 10 members (to-opted as per Rule 7 (c) ; — 


Messrs. 


1. 

S. Knppaswami Hastri 

2. 

P. Ij. Vaidya. 

8. 

V. H. Suktiiankar. 

4. 

FI. C. Hay. 

6. 

M. Ni/amnddiu. 

(5. 

liakshman Sarup. 

7. 

S. K. De. 

H. 

K. N. Dikshit. 

9. 

C. Ha,\'avadana Hao. 

10. 

G. V. .\charva. 

11. 

A. H. Wadia. 

12. 

I. 4. S. 'I’araptwcwala. 

18. 

M. S. Basavaliugayva. 

14. 

H. Hama Hao. 

16. 

M. A. Sliusterv. 

16. 

K. (;!hattopadhyava. 

J7, 

D. Srinivasaehar. 

18. 

S. B. Krislmamoortv. 

19. 

P. P. S. Sastry. 

20. 

H. C. Majnmdar. 


* Members proseut wort! retjuested to sifiii tiioir names in the list. 
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21, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

22. T. B. Chintainani. 

28. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. 

24. M. Abdulla Chaghtai. 

25. M. N. Siddiqi; 

26. Naraj'an Chandra Banerjoe. 

27. Bislipshvamath lieu. 

28. H. Sharma. 

29. C. R. Niirasimhasastri. 

80. R. 1). Karmarkar. 

81. P. V. Bapat. 

32. fl. R. Divckar. 

8.3. N. Chengalvarayaii. 

34. M. Rama Rao. 

85. C. Narayaua Rao. 

36. Manoranjan (ihosh. 

37. N. K. Bhattasali. 

88,‘ A. N. Narasimhia. 

39. Durga Prasad. 

40. R. Subba Rao. 

41. Bai Bahadur Prayag Dayal. 

42. S. K. Belvalkar. 

43. K. P. Jayaswal. 

44. M. H. Krishna. 

46. 0. S. Srinivasacbari, 

46. S. P. Chaturvedi. 

47. V. V. Mirashi. 


The following matters were reported to the 
Council : — 

(1) That the Executive Committee has accepted 

the invitation of the Travancore Government , 
to hold the next or Ninth Session of the 
Conference at Trivandrum. 

(2) That Mr, R. V. Poduval was appointed Local 

Secretary at Trivandrum. 
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(3) That on account of ill health Dr. A. C. Woolner 
has resigned the office of the Hon. 'freasurer 
of the Conference and his resignation has 
been accepted. 

IT. The question \vas raised at tliis stage whether the 
appointment of a successor to Dr. Woolner as 
also that of the other office-bearers of the 
(Jonferoiico was to ho made by the existing 
Kx(»cutive Clominittee or by the new Executive 
(’oiriinittec' after it was constituted. A ruling 
was giveni to the effect that while the exsiting 
Ex(Haitive Committee was (*oi)ipetent to s('ttle 
the venue of the next Conference and therefore, 
as a cons('qiience, to appoint the new Local 
Secretary and while it (‘.onld also ac(*cpt a 
r(‘signation such as that of tin' Hon. Treasurer, 
the n('W Treasurer and the new Gc'uoral 
Secretaries should be elected by the new 
Executive Committee; that is by the 14 
members to he elected by the General Council 
then in session and the (existing ()fli(*;e-bearers 
who were expected to continue in office until 
their succ*essoi’s are appointed. I t was accord- 
ingly resolved that nominations to fill up 14 
places on thv. new Executive Committee be 
made at the meeting. 

III. Since however tiu' procedure would take time, it 
was agreed that certain nou-controvorsial 
matters and other recommendations of the 
present Executive (kunmittei.' in regard to 
other niatt(Ts of general interest he first dis- 
posed of. Accordingly, the following resolu- 
tions wer(! adopted : — 

TV. Resolved that the (^^nference afford eordiai 
welcome to tlie proposo;) of the Madras Lni- 
versitN’ to pr(*parc a revised and up-to-date 
Catalogus Oatalogorum of Sanskrit Mss. and 
heartily extend its full support to the same 
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V. Dr. Krishna next moved — 

That the membership of this Conference be divided 
into the following two classes : 

(1) Full members paying Bs. 10 and entitled 

to a free copy of the ProcecHlings and 
transactions. 

(2) Associate members paying lls, 5 and entitled 

to all the privileges of membership other 
than the right to receive a free copy of the 
Ih’oceedings and transactions. 

Professor I). Srinivas.acbar secoud('d the proposal. 
There was considerable opposition to the pro- 
posal and Jlr. Krishna was eventually prevailed 
upon to withdraw bis proposition. 

\T. Besolvodjon the motion of Dr. K. (’hattopadliyaya 
supported by Dr. Hem Chandra Ray, that this 
Conference strongly recommends to the 
Government of India («) to revive the explo- 
ration branch of the Archasological Survey of 
India ; (b) to give facilities to persons deputed 
by Universities and other bodies in India 
for ac(| airing trainingin Archieology ; and 
(<■) to reinstate the system of .scholarship in 
Archseology. 

VII. Another resolution tabled by !))•. Hemachandra 
Ray to the effect that- -“In view of the great 
need of archieological e.xcavations ajid explo- 
rations in the country on an extensive scale, 
this Conference reouests the Governimmt of 
India to give facilities to persons deputed by 
Universities and other bodies iji acjcjuiring 
training in arclneology and to re-instituUs the 
old .system of scholarships in arclneology,” 
was not materially different from the above 
resohition and was not therefore pressed as a 
separate resolution. 

VIII. Dr. S. K. Do’s proposition recommending the 
appointment of a Committee consisting of — 
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1. The President. 

2. Prof. S. Enppnswatni, 

8. Prof. S. K. Chatterji, 

4. The General Secretary, and 
/). The mover (Convener) 
to explore the possibility for this Conference 
to ('stablish a permanent central or}>anisation, 
etc., 

(1) 'I’hat steps be taken by the Conference to 
establish a permanent central organisation 
nnder tlu^ direction of the permanent Secu-e- 
tarv for the following, among othei’ pur- 
poses : — 

(a) for piiblishing an annual Bnlli'tin of Indian 
publications on orientarsid)jects, 

(/*) for co-ordinating oriental n'search in differcmt 
province's and c('ntres, and suiting sis a 
medium for tlui supply of information and 
otlu'r facilities relevant thereto, and 
{(•) for acting as a Central Bureau for comnumi- 
catioii and arrangement of lectures, study 
and such other activities as may further t he 
main objects of the Conference; and 

(2 1 That a committee be appointed to explore the' 
possibilities of the above proposal and prepare 
a detailed scheme for giving effect to it. 

As the time at disposal was very limited Dr. De 
asked the permission of the house to withdraw 
his proposition. The permission was granted. 
IX. Nominations were next invited for electing 14 
members to the new K.xecutive Committee. 
'J’hc following names were dul}' proposed and 
.seconded by members : — 

Messrs : — 

1. K. C. Majumdar. 

2. V. S. Sukthankar. 

8. G. Yazdani. 
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X. 


4. P. P. 8. SaFitri. 

5. 8. K. Dp. 

0. H. G. Ray. 

7. Vi. Siddiqi. 

8. R. Hubba Rao. 

‘9. K. N. Diksliit. 

10. Nizainuddiu. 

11. Kuppnswaiui Sastri. 

1 2. Tai’aporpwala. 

13. Molianuiied Sbafi. 

14. U. R. Divekar. 

1/5. K. P. Jayaswal. 

J(). A. N. Narasiiidua. 

17. Hiraiiaiid Sastri. 

18. IJaradat Sarnia. 

19. Xilakanta Sastri. 

20. H. Heras. 

21. R. 1). Karmakar. 

22. S. K. Bclvalkar. 

23. C. R. Narasiniba S.astri. 

24. li. Sarup. 

25. M. H. Krishna. 

20. Vidhusekhara Bhattachary.i. 

27. K. G. (Miattopadhyaya. 

28. B. Bhattacliaryya. 

29. N. C. Banerji. 

At this stag!' Dr. S. Krishnaswanii Aiyangar, 
Pre.sidonl, recpiostod Professor Kuppnswaini 
Sastri to take the Ghair as ho had to to 
moot His Highness the Maharaja at 2-4.5 I’.M. 
Professor Kuppuswaini Sastri occupii.-d the 
Ghair. Voting slips were issued to ineuibers. 
Dr. Bapat and Dr. Chiutamani were appointed 
Tellers. 

After the voting was completed the T’ellers scru- 
tinized the voting papers and submitted the 
following report ; — 

Thirty-eight members have voted. 
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Two voting papers were declared invalid. 

The following 13 persons are declared elected by 
a majority of votes. Of the next two who got 
equality of votes Professor H. li. Divekar is 
declared elected by drawing lots. The foni teen 
names are the following ; — 

Mc'ssrs : — 

1 . G. Yajjdani. 

2. S. K. De. 

3. K. N. Dikshit. 

4. V. S. Sukthankar. 

5. S. Kuppuswanai Sastri. 

(>. K. P. Jayaswal. 

7. Af. H. Krishna. 

3. 11. (’. Majunidar. 

0. T. .1. S. Taraporovalla. 

10. S. K. Belvalkar. 

11. P. P. S. Sastri. 

12. L. Sarup. 

13. Mohammad Shad. 

1-1. H. B. Oivekar. 

These, together with the new Local Secretary 
(Mr. R. V. Poduval), the existing General 
Secretaries and Dr. S. Krishuaswami, the 
General President constituted the FiXecutive 
(’ominittee which was to elect the new Oftice- 
hearers, the 'rreasurer and the two 

General Secretaries. The result of the election 
was announced at the General Session of the 
Conference*. 

Minutes ok a meeting of the New FIxecutive 
Committee held on 31st December 1935 at 
0-30 p.M. AT Krishnakaja Sagar. 

Members Present : — 

Messrs. 

S, Krishuaswami (in the Chair). 

S. Kuppuswarni Sastri. 
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K. P, Jayaswal. 

8. K. Belvalkar. 

I. J. S. Taraporevala. 

R. C. Majumdar. 

L. Sarup. 

M. Shall. 

S. K. De. 

K. N. Dikshit. . 

P. P. S. Sastri. 

M. 11. Krishna. 

H. R. Divekar. 

R. V. Podnval. 

Resolved that Dr. M. H. Krishna the retiring 
Loeal Secri'tary be elected one of the tfeneral 
Secretaries for lOB/i-dT. 

Resolved tlint failing Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
Professor A. B. Dhrnva be elected Hon. 
Treasurer of the Conference. 

Resolved that Dr. S. K. Belvalkar be requested to 
continue for one more session as the (J-eneral 
Secretary of the Conference. As two 
(ul iutarini vacancies were fornied by the 
{'lection of '1 (d the l4 newly eh'ctc'd nu'inhers 
as oflice hearers, the following names wore 
proposed to fill in the vacancic''. 

I. Dr. Gauganath Jha. 

'2. Prof. Vidhnsekhara lihattacharyya. 

^4. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 

4. Rev. Father H. Heras, 

The first two nanu^s were declared eh^eted by 
majority. 

Resolved that the best thanks of the Conference 
be conveyed to the Executive Conmiittee for 
]93d-8>'> for their able services to the Con- 
ference, and especially to such oftice-bearers 
and members as have not been returned to the 
now Executive Conunitteo. 
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Resolved tjiat the proposition unanimously passed 
by the delegates and me.mbers of the Eiglitli 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
interested in Urdu to the effect that there be an 
independent section for Urdu at the Conference, 
be recorded and passed on to the next Local 
Se^erctary for sucii action as the Local Recep- 
tion Committee might think prop(U\ 

A vote of tlianks to the Chair terminated tlui 
meeting. 

The complete personnel of tiio Executive Com- 
mittee for 1035-37 is given below. — 


AliL-lNDJA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

TllK ExKCOTCVK (’OMMlTTKi:, 1035-37. 

Office-bearers. 

1. PuKSlDHNT — UajasevaHaktd Denuiu Ii<fh(nhn' l.)r. S. Kiisiin i- 
swatni Aiyanj^ar, M.A., I'M.D. (llony.), Sri- 
padarn, 1 l^roodics Koad, Myljiporn, M.idras. 

± TliKASUiiKK -Dr. A. D, Dhniva, M.A., Ch.i;., iMilTT , Dllis 
Br id , A 1 1 1 ! lod al )a( I . 

S. (iKNKHAU SkcHKT AKV— D r. S. K. Belvalkar, 
M.A., I’H.P., T.K.S. (Jletirnd), (I) Hindu I'ui- 
versity, Bonaros . (2) Bilvakunja, Poona 4. 

L (IknmuaIj Sr:cKKTAaY-'-Dr. M. H. Krislma, M.A., D.LrT., 
Director of Arcliicolof^y in Mysore, University 
of Mysore, Mysore 

5. FjOCAL Skouktahy — H. Yasudev Poduval, Ks(^, H.A., Super- 
intendoTit of Arclneolof^v, TrivjniJruin, South 
India. 


Members. 

6. Mahainuhopadkifaytf Dr, (ianganath .llui, M.A., u.ciTT., 

George Town, Allahabad. 

7. K. P. Jayaswal UsQ., M.A., HAli-AT-LAW, Tho Musoum. 

Patna. 

M Vidyaoactiaspali MaliMiuihoiMilhijaini, Dr. S. Kuppuswaim 
Rastri, M.A., l.K.s. (Retived), (1) Madias ; (2) .\iinainalni 
University, Annamalainagar. 
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9. Mahanuiliopadhyayii Professar Vidhushels^I^ai Bhlebfcfcacharya, 
Asutosh Professor of Ssriiskrlt, University of Calcutta, 
Calcutta. 

10. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., PB;.D., Bak-AT-Law, Princi- 

pal, Kama Athornan Institute, Andheri, Bombay. 

11. G. Yazdani, Esg., M.A., Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad 

(Deccan). 

12. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., PH.D., Vice-Chancellor, Univer- 

sity of Dacca, Ramna. 

13. Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.PHIL., Officer d’ Academic 

(France), University of the Pan jab, Lahore. 

14. Eao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A., Director-General of 

Arclueclogy in India, (1) New Delhi;- (2) Simla, 
lo. Dr. V. S. Siikthankar, M.A., PH.D., Secretary, B.O.R. Insti- 
tute, Poona 4. 

JG. J)r. S. K. Do, M.A., B.L., n.LlT., University of Dacca, 
Ramna. 

17. VidyasaQar Vidyavachaspati Professor P. P. S. Sastri, M.A., 
Presidency College, Madras. 

15. Professor ^lohaminad Shafi, M.A., University of the Panjab, 

Lahore. 

19. Sahityacharya Professor H. R. Divekar, M.A., D.iiiTT., Jiaxmi- 
ganj, Lashkar, Gwalior. 






ACCOMPANiMENT. 


STATEMENTS I-VIII, 



All-India Oriental Conffuenck. 

The Hon. Treasurer's Statement oi Accounts of the General Fuiul of the All-India Oriental 

Conference for 1931-1933. 

(A. Sul)inittecl by Dr- A- C. W'oolner.) 
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STATEMENT HI. 

Account of ll.c All-India Oriental Conference Volumes in stock at the Bhandarkar O. K. Institute from 

11th necamher 1930 to 1st December 1933. 
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The Honorary Treasurer’s statement of Account from 31st December 193.) to 30tb June 1937. 
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Ahmedabai), I S. K. Belvalkar, A. B. Dhreva, 

1st July 1937. ) General Secretary, Honorary Treasurer. 
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Hommru Secretary^ 
Bhandarhar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, J. 
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THE EIGHTH ALL-INDIA. ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Mysore, December 1935. 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS.* 


iNCOMK. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Patron’s grant 

... 1,000 

0 

0 

government grant 

... .1.000 

0 

0 

University grant 

... 1,000 

0 

0 

Donations an^other.ffios ; 

... 1,192 

4 

0 

Membership fees ... 

... 2,491 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous (from the General Socretai‘y» 
proceeds of Conference publications 
other articles). 

sale 140 
and 

13 

0 




Total 

... 6,«24 

9 

0 

F4XPKNDITURK. 

Rs. 

a. 

P‘ 

Boarding and Lodging 

... 2,081 

7 

9 

Elntertainment 

... 644 

8 

0 

Exhibition 

229 15 

2 

Conveyance .., 

838 

11 

() 

Hand Book (Gui<le to Mysore) 

... 312 

2 

0 

Pandita Parishad 

... 162 

2 

0 

Printing 

.. 375 13 

6 

Contingencies (postage, etc.) 

.. 447 

& 

2 

Establishment and Honorarium 

... 447 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

... 1,2(58 

0 

: 0 

Transferred to the Conference General Account 20 

1 11 

Total 

.. 6,824 

9 

0 

T. K. Venataramanaiah. M. H, Kiushna, 

3. C. RoIjIjO, 


Clerk ifc Accomlanl. Secretarn, Hon. Treasurer. 

*Tho alxivo (ipes not incluile the cost of entertaining the Govern- 
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I. VEDIC SECTION. 

PEESIDBNTTAL .\DDRESS 

By Dr. Lakshman Sarup, m.a., D.riiiL., 

Professor of Havslcrit, Oriental College, 
ITniversitjj of Punjab, Lahore. 


THE RIGVEDA AND MOHENJO-DARO.‘ 

I am going to speak today on the Rigveda and 
Mohenjo-daro. While speaking on this subject, I feel 
very ditlident, for my views radically differ from the views 
of Sir .John Marshall, ex-Director-CTeneral of Archamlogy 
in India and E. Mackay, an authority on Mohenjo-daro. 
The former has edited the result of excavation at Mohenjo- 
daro in three magniticeut volumes, Mu 1081. The latter 
has written a very interesting booklet on the subject. 
It might be considered rashness on my part to differ from 
universally recognized authorities. We see people some- 
times differ from great authorities so that they may become 
notorious. I assure you I have no desire of winning 

’ A note on the lu'onunciation of Mohenjo-daro. It is a Sindhi 
word. Tho correct pronunciation of the second part dura 
should, according* to Sindhi language, ho dado. P in the 
second syllable is a cerebral consonant and has the sound 
of d in the Hindi word Karoda meaning 'ten million’. Tho 
prevalent pronunciation has however become daro. The 
vowel in the tirst syllable is promjimced long. The cerebral 
consonant of the second syllabic has, in actual prevalent 
])ronnnciation, lost its original character and assumed the 
character of a semi-vowel. z\lthough it is the prevalent 
pronunciation, it is incorrect. Mohenjo-daro moans in 
Sindhi, ‘a mound of the dead.’ 

^ Sir John Marshall, Moheafo-daro And the Indus Civili.'atio7i 
published by A. Probsthain, London. 

^ The Indus Givilization^ published by Lovot Dickenson and 
Thompson, London, 1935. 
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cheap notoriety by a simple process of disagreeing with 
great scholars. There are also people, who would do any- 
thing to see their name printed in the press. I read, 
some time ago, that a certain individual set the most, 
ancient cathedral of Paris — Notre Dame — on fire. He was 
caught red-handed. When questioned as to what led him 
to commit tliis act of arson, he is reported to have stated 
that he wanted to see his name printed in the columns of 
the daily newspapers. I am not actuated by any such 
motive. It is unnecessary for me to go to the extent of 
disagreeing with Sir John Marshall for the sake of seeing 
my name printed in the press. Moreover, disagreement 
with Sir John Marshall is not such a sensational event as 
to bring any notoriety in its wake. It is doubtful if the 
press will take any notice of it. I differ from the above- 
mentioned authorities because my studies have led me to 
different conclusions. I feel, I shall not bo true to myself, 
if I suppress my views, simply because they happen to 
differ from the generally accepted views. One should not 
tail to give expression to a conclusion, to which one has 
arrived after a careful and critical study of the problem. 
It is not in a light-hearted manner that I have embarked 
on this subject today. All that I ask you is therefore to 
give me a patient hearing and to critically examine the 
evidence that I am going to put before you and to judge 
whether or not, the evidence adduced in support of my 
thesis, is adequate, convincing or cogent. 

For the sake of convenience, I have divided my paper in 
two parts. The first part offers some criticism to the theo- 
ries, advanced so far. It may be called the negative part. 

The second pai t brings forth some evidence in support of 
my main thesis. It may therefore be called the positive part. 

Excavation at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have 
revolutionised our ideas with regard to the history and 
civilization of ancient India. The first question which 
suggests itself is with regard to the character of the 
civilization, as revealed by explorations at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. Is it Aryan or non-Aryan in character? 
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It is generally believed that the character of civiliza- 
tion of the Indus valley is non-Aryan. It has been 
suggested that it might be Dravidian. Attempts have 
also been made to establish an ethnic relationship between 
the Dravidians and the Sumerians. The latter, according 
to Dr. IT. E. Hall, “might belong to the same ethnic type 
as the Dravidians of India who, though now restricted to the 
south of India, arc believed on linguistic and ethnological 
grounds to have once populated virtually the whole of the 
peninsula, including the Punjab, Sind, and Baluchistan, 
where, as is well known, the Dravidian speech is still 
preserved in the language of the Brahuis.” ' 

Evidence of Aiithropologij. 

A few skulls of Moheujo-daro are of the same type as 
have been unearthed in Mesopotamia. The close resem- 
blance of the Mohenjo-daro skulls with the skulls discover- 
ed by Dr. Woolley at Al’Ubaid and by Dr. E. Mackay at 
Kish is v(ny remarkable. The skulls of Mesopotamia arc 
assigned to a very early date. This will show that the 
people of Mohenjo-daro were racially related to the people 
of Mesopotamia. 'Phe following remark of E. Mackay 
shows that he accepts the theory of ethnic relationship 
between the people of the Indus valley and Mesopotamia: 
“It may therefore be assumed provisionally that the Proto- 
Elamites, the dwellers iij the Indus valley brick-built 
cities, and perhaps also the Sumerians, had a common 
ancestry ; but beyond this it is not possible to go until 
further sites have been e.xplored in India, Baluchistan, sind 
the high lands of Persia and more information is forthcom- 
ing with regard to the origin and lines of development of 
those early peoples 

Sir John Marshall is of opinion that the language of 
the seaks excavated at Mohenjo-daro, might be Dravidian. 
His statement is the following : “ Of the language of • 

^ Sir Johli Marsliall, oj). cit. Vol. I, p. 109. 

^ 13. Mackay op, cit- pp. 12-13. 



these texts little more can be said at present than that 
there is no reason for connecting it in any way with 
Sanskrit. The Indus civilization was pre-Aryan, and the 
Indus language or languages must have been pre-Aryan 
also. Possibly, one or other of them (if, as seems likely, 
there was more than one) was Dravidic. This, for three 
reasons, seems a most likely conjecture first, because 
Dravidic-speakiug people were the precursors of the Aryans 
over most of Northern India and were the only people 
likely to have been in possession of a culture as advanced 
as the Indus culture. Secondly because . . . at no 

great distance from the Indus Valley the Brahuis of 
Baluchistan have preserved among themselves an island 
of Uravidic speech which may well be a relic from pre- 
Aryan times, when Dravidic was perhaps the common 
language of these parts ; thirdly, because the Dravidic 
languages being agglutinative, it is not unreasonable to 
look for a possible connection between them and the 
agglutinative language of Sumer in the Indus Valley, 
which, as we know, had many other close ties with 
Sumer.” ‘ The seals have not hitherto been deciphered. 
The opinion expressed in the passage (pioted above can 
only bo a conjecture. No one can say what the language 
of the Indus Valley civilization was as long as the inscrip- 
tions on the seals remain a sealed book to us. It is only 
after the decipherment of the seal inscriptions that one 
would be hi a position to express an opinion with regard 
to the language. At present. Sir John Marshall cannot 
adduce the slightest piece of evidence in support of his 
statement. His first argument that the Dravidiaus were 
the precursors of the Aryans over most of Northern India is 
not universally accepted. His second argument that 
Dravidic was perhaps the common language of these parts 
in ancient times is without any evidence. The third 
argument is equally without foundation. In other words, 
Sir John Marshall’s statement is tantamount to saying 


Sir Jolin Marshall op. eit. Vol. I, p. 42. 
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that the Dravidians were the authors of the Indus valley 
civilisation. The evidence of anthropology, however, 
does not lend any support to this contention. The 
authors probably belonged to several races. The skulls 
discovered at Mohenjo-daro have been examined by Col. 
Sewell and Dr. Guha. Four distinct types have been 
identified: (1) theproto-Austraioid, < 2) the Mediterranean 
type, (3) the Mongolian branch of the Alpine stock and 
lastly (4) the Alpine type. The first type has dolicho- 
crauial skull. The second type is similar to the first but 
has much less brain capacity. The third type has the 
mesaticranial skull. The fourth is represented by a single 
specimen — the skull of a child, but which is clearly 
brachycranial. None of these types I'epresents the Dravi- 
dian type. The skulls and skeletons, twenty-four in 
number, belong to the Chalcolithic age. Let us suppose 
that the skulls and skeletons excavated at Mohenjo-daro 
are the remains of the population. They must represent 
the residents of that city. It is clear therefore that 
Mohenjo-daro population was cosmopolitan and several 
races contributed to its composition. If the Dravidians 
were the supposed authors of the Mohenjo-daro civiliza- 
tion, they must have constituted the bulk of the popula- 
tion. It is therefore strange not to find the Dravidian type 
atnong the skeletal remains and skulls of Mohenjo-daro. 

'J'hc evidence of anthropology does not support the 
theory of the Dravidian character of the Indus Valley 
civilization. 

Evidence of Phistic Art. 

No specimens of pictorial art have boon discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro. There are no mural or fresco paintings, 
which could give us an idea of the features of the people. 
There is, of course, pottery painted in monochrojiie, even 
in polychrome. The ornamental designs consist of intci’- 
sected circles, the ti'ee decoration, th(^ chess-board pattern 
in which black squares alternate with red ones. Tri- 
angles, figures of animals, birds, snakes, set in natural 
surroundings like grass or bushes are also met with. But 
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human pictures are not found on tho Mohenjo-daro pottery. 
There is only one exception. A potsherd excavated at 
Harappa has a pictorial representation of a man and a child. 

Several examples of plastic art are, however, supplied 
hy tho explorations at Mohenjo-Daro. They consist of 
(1) clay figurines, supposed to be; deities — of both male 
and female persons, (2) representations of male and female 
figures on various seals or amulets, (3) a. few lime stone 
heads, (4) a bronze statue of a dancing girl, and lastly 
(5) a soapstone statue of a bearded male. 

(1) Glatj Fi(f urines. 

A common figure is that of an almost nude female. 
The dress worn is extremely scanty. A very short skirt 
fastened with a belt is wrapped round tlio loins. The head 
dress is fan-shaped with two circular cup-like objects on 
either side, and is out of all proportion with the head, 
which is quite small. 'Hie mouth again is very large. 
Necklaces arc worn but tlu're are no bracelets oil arms. 
]\rale clay figures are not numerous. They arc (intircly 
nude. Jewellery is sometimes, but not always, worn. Bair 
is long, gathered in a sort of bun or loop behind the head 
with a fillet round the forehead. A long beard with the 
upper lip shaved, seems to have been the fashion. One 
peculiarity of the male figures is that they wear horns on 
their heads. These clay figurines have been made with 
great care by hand. They arc coloured, smoothed and 
polished. Noses are pinched out of clay. I'wo small 
pellets of clay serve for the eyes. The mouth is indicated 
by a strip applied to the face, deep indents showing tho lips. 

(2) Jiiniiau Fiyures on Seals. 

One seal represents a nude, tlirec-fac/cd figure with 
horns on the head. The figure is seated and surrounded 
by six animals, two deer, an elephant, a tiger, a buffalo 
and a rhinoceros. Numerous bangles are worn on either 
arm. A similar nude figure is depicted on three other 
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seals, but with one face only on one of them. Another 
seal represents a female in the midst of a tree, wearing 
horns, a long plait of hair, and many bracelets. A spray 
rises on the head between the horns. A similar figure is 
in a kneeling posture. Behind the kneeling figures is an 
animal with a human face. At the bottom, there are 
seven figures, also wearing long plaits of hair, bangles, etc., 
but without horns. Another seal depicts on the recto, 
two men. Each is holding a part of a tree. On the verso, 
there is the figure of a kneeling man. On another seal, 
a man is being overthrown by a buffalo. There is also the 
representation of a horned human figure with the feet and 
tail of a bull on a seal. lie is shown struggling with a tiger. 
A similar figure occurs on three other seals, where he is 
struggling with two tigers. On anotlun- seal, there arc 
depicted a man who has climbed up a tree and a tiger who 
is waiting below. The figure of a woman or a woman 
with a child at her breast is also found on some of the 
seals. Two infants are also shown as crawling on the 
ground. One seal has preserved a dancing scene. One 
man is beating a drum and others are dancing to the tune. 
On one seal from blarappa, a man is playing a drum 
before a tiger. On another, a woman is dancing. In one 
case, a male figure has a drum hung round his luick. On 
two seals, men are represented witli bows and arrows, in 
an act of shooting. Thus both male and female figures 
are depicted in various situations. 

(3) Sfune Heath. 

Beveral lime-stone statues have beim excavated at 
Mohenio-daro. Of the best preserved are three iieacls. 
Two of them are supposed to be actual portraits. Facially 
they are Mongolian in ap])earanee. 

(4) The Bronze Statue of a Daiuiiuj Girl. 

This bron/.c statue of a dancing girl was discovered 
by liao Bahadur Daya Ham Salmi. It is an excellent 
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statue and represents perfect casting. The figure is nude 
and wears a large number of bangles on one arui. There 
is an expression of scorn on the face. Prom the features, 
she is supposed to belong to the aboriginal type. 

(o) The Soap-stone Statue of a Bearded Male, 

This stone statue consists of a head and a bust. The 
lower part is missing. This imago represents the high 
water mark of the art of sculpture of Moheiijo-daro. The 
figure is wearing an embroidered robe, which is carried 
over the left shoulder. lie has a shor.t board. The upper 
lip is clean shaven. The hair is short and parted in the 
middle. A fillet goes round the forehead with its loose 
ends hanging down, behind the head. The eyes are half 
closed. The mouth is expressive. The lips arc full. 'J’ho 
nose is broken but seems to be of noi’inal size. The 
forehead is rather low.* 

Some of these statues and figurines are supposed to 
depict deities. But as images of gods and goddesses are 
based on the conception of man, these statues and 
figurines are the anthropomorphic representations in 
plastic art. Art derives its inspiration from life. Artists, 
whether votaries of the pictorial or the plastic, reproduce 
consciously or unconsciously, the type best known to 
them. These statues and (day figun^s, whether they are 
gods or human beings, give us a good id(!a of the types of the 
population. None of them represents the typical Dra vidian 
type, which is ollicially described as being ‘of short 
stature, complexion very dark, approaching black, hair 
plentiful with an occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark, 
head long, nose very broad, .sometimes deirressed at the 
root but not so as to make the face appear flat It is, of 
course, difficult to say whether this description would be 
exactly applicable to the Dravidian stock 6,000 years ago. 
But a.ssuming the type has preserved its distinguishing 

* For a detailed study, see Marsliiill, Malieiijo-durd awl The Iwlus 
Civilisation, F. Mackay, The Indus Civilization. 

^ Sir Jolm Marshall, op. ait, Vol. I, p. 109* 
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features, the evidence of the plastic art does not support 
tlie suggestion that the Dravidians were the authors of 
the Indus Valley civilisation. There is undoubtedly sumo 
resemblance between the statuary of Sumer and that of 
Mohenjo-daro, as summed up in the following remark of 
E. Mackay : “ The men wore their hair in the same way, 
i.e., gathered up in a bun at the back of the head and 
secured by a silver or gold or woven fillet worn round the 
forehead; and on one supposedly portrait head from 
Mohenjo-daro, a pin is represented as stuck through the 
him. Of these statue heads the upper lip is shaved, a 
practice that was also common in Sumer.”* But tlie 
evidence of the stone heads and clay figures, on the 
contrary, shows that there was probably a Mongolian 
stain among the population. This is further supported 
by the diseovtiry of a skull of .Mongolian type among the 
skeletal remains of Mohenjo-daro. 

Prioritij of the Rigvedd, to Mohenjo-daro. 

The lligvcda is the most sa(;red scripture of the 
Hindus. It is the earliest literary monument of the Aryan 
race. All its hymns could not have been composed 
simultaneously. The\' nmst have covered a long period. 
Early and late strata can be distinguished in the stanzas 
themselves. It is not merely a book. It is literature 
itself. The state of the civilization of a particular com- 
munity can be fairly reconstructed from a critical study 
of the literature of that particular period. Literature 
serves the purpose of a mirror, in which a particular epoch 
finds itself reflected. Hence a ci itical study of the lligveda 
can bo utilised to reconstruct the state of civilization of 
the Kigvcdic period. Not only can we reproduce the .state 
of the civilization of the Aryans of the Kigvcdic epoch but 
also the stage of the civilization of the non-Aryans, with 
whom the Aryans came in contact. In the following few 
lines, the state of the Aryan and the non-Aryan civiliza- 
tions as revealed by the hymns of the Kigveda itself, is 

' ji. ^^aokay, oi>. cil. p. 197. 
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brieliy depicted. The first thing which strikes a critical 
student of the Kigveda is that the Kigveda does not contain 
the slightest, direct or indirect, reference to any migration 
of the Aryans into India, from outside. From the evidence 
of the Kigveda itself, it will be impossible to say that the 
Aryans worn not indigenous people of India or that they 
migrated into India, from outside. The liigveda reveals 
to us a people who were living in the valleys of the Swat, 
the Kabul, the Indus, the five rivers of the present Panjab, 
and parts of regions watered by the Sarasvati, the Ganges 
and the Jamuna. If they had come from outside, the 
migration must have taken place in a remote past. All 
memories of an ancient migration had been forgotten by 
the time of the Kigveda. There is nothing in the Kigveda 
to show that the settlements of the Aryans in tlic valleys 
of llie abo\ o mentioned rivers were recent and had not 
been ihere from time injmemorial. The evidence of the 
l.’igveda shows that the Aryans were not foreigners who had 
come from outside and settled into the valleys of the 
various rivers. The peophi of the Kigvcdic period were 
partly agricultural, partly pastoral. Great importance 
was attached to the cultivation of the soil. In a hymn X. 84, 
there is a graphic description of the miseries of a gambler’s 
life. In staima No. 13, gambling is condemned and 
agriculture is highly commended : 

“ Do not play with tlic dice, cidtivate indeed the 
tillage. (Thus) very much held in esteem, enjoy wealth. 
In that line (lit. there ) 0 gambler 1 are cattle there a wife. ” 
Agriculture is further praised as foll'iws : 

“ The wise ones yoke the ploughs and separately 
spread the teams tof oxen): the steadfast among the gods, 
by their good will.” Kv. X. 101.4. 

“With the hope indeed of thy (succour) 0 Indra, I have 
certainly taken the sickle in my hand. This day, 0 
Alaghavan, till the granary with the stored grain (barley). ” 
Kv. VlIJ. 78.10. 

“ Yoke th(! plough, spread the teams (of oxen) ; when 
the land (i/oni) is phmghed and harrowed (Krita, lit. 
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prepared) sow here the seed . . . let the sickles be 

near at hand. May the ripe (crop) come to us.” Rv. 
X. 101.3. A whole hymn IV. 57.1-8 is devoted to agri- 
culture, Quotations can be multiplied. But what has 
already been cited will bo enough to show the importance 
iji which agriculture was held Further reforenc(« to 
agriculture are found in the following stan/as ; T. 23.1'' ; 
117.21, m2 ; 11. 14.11 ; V. 53.13 ; VI. 6.4 ; X. 117.7, 146.6. 
'I'his is, by no means, an exhaustive list. Even similes 
are drawn from the processes of agriculture, cf. e.tj. VI II. 
20.19 ; 22.6 ; X. 48.7 ; 85,37 ; X. i!4.13. Thus it is clear, 
the society in the Kigvcdic period was an agriculturist 
community. 

The hymns of the lligvcda also reveal to us the state 
of a pastoral society. Breeding of cattle was one: of the 
chief occupations. Wealth was counted in kiue (liv. V. 
4.11.) in kino and horses (VIT. 77.5). (Jonstant prayers 
wore olTered for herds of cattle. They were the centre of 
the economic life of the people. (Jods are invoked to look 
after the kine, horses, etc. 

“ May Pushan go after our kine, may Pushan protect 
our horses. May J^ushau obtain food for us.” 

Kv. M. 5-1.5 

“ Go forth after the kine, O Pushan, of the sacrilicer, 
who presses Honia and of us, the praisers.” 

llv. VI. 51.6 

“ Let no one be lost, lot no one be injured, let no one 
be crushed in a pit; now come back with all uninjured.” 

Bv. VI. 51.7. 

According to A. A. Macdonell, “No sight gladdened 
the eye of the Vcdic Indian more than the cow returning 
from the pastiu’o and licking her calf fastened by a cord ; 
no sound was more musical to his ear than the lowing of 
milch kine.” Hence tire poet exclaims, “ As cows low to 
their calves near the stalls, so we will praise Indra with 
our hymns,” (A. A. Al.acdonell, TlistoTtj of Soit-shrit 
Literature, p. 149). 
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One gmit desire of the people was to have pastures 
aud fields for the gracing of the herds of cattle. Prayers 
are constantly offered for wide pastures Urvitii gdoyUtini 
liv. VII. 77.4. An agricultural and pastoral coinnuinity 
depends on rain for its very existence. So we find fervent 
prayers for rain : 

“ 0 Maruts, give us the rain from heaven, pour forth 
the streams of the stallion. Come forward with this 
thunder, pouring down the waters — our divine father.” 
Jtv. V. H8.G. 

“ Bellow forth, thunder, impregnate. Fly around 
with thy watery chariot. Drag well the (water) — skin, 
unfastened downwards. Let elevations and depressions 
be of the same level.” Rv. V. 83.7. 

“ Lift up the great bucket, pour it down, fjet the 
release.d streams How forward. Drench heaven aud earth 
with clarified butter. May there be a good drinking place 
for the kine.” Rv. V. 83.8. Rain water is described as 
clarified butter. 

Warfare and p(!rformanc(! of sacrifices were the two 
most important activities. The tribes of the Ijigvcdic 
period bolongi'd to a martial race. There were intfU’-tribal 
wars. In their struggle for supremacy, one tribe declared 
war on another. Aryan settlers fought among themselves. 
There were military alliances and coalitions ai"ong them. 
The most important coalition was of the 'Ten Kings 
against Sudas, king of the Bharatas. 

Aryans also fought against the aboriginal tribes, 
called Dasas, Asuras, Dasyus, Pisu'^has, Rakshasas, Klra- 
tas, Pauls etc. Non-Aryans are described as black in 
colour and Hat-nosed. By the time of the Ijigveda, the 
barbarians or the non-Aryans had been driven from the 
valleys to the mountainous regions, where they built their 
strongholds and forts. But these ‘forts’ could not resist 
the might of the Aryan invaders. Jfundreds of them 
fell easily before the conquering Aryan. (Rv. If. 14.6.) 

The state of the civilization of the non-Aryans as 
gleaned from the hymns of the Kigveda is, in the words of 
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Sir John Marshall, “that of a black-skinned, flat-nosed 
barbarian, as different from the fair Aryans in ])hysical 
aspect as they were in speech and religion. They were 
the contemptible barbarians. It is itnpossiblc to see, in 
this description, the picture of the highly developed 
civilization of the Indus Valley. The Rigvedic civiliza- 
tion was essentially a village, agricultural and pastoral 
civilization. The Mohenjo-daro civilization was a city 
and a commercial civilization. People in Mohenjo-daro 
lived in well-built cities of bricks burnt in kilns. Their 
town planning, architecture and sanitation had attained 
a remarkable development. Architecture in the Pigvedic 
period was rather primitive. Large commercial cities had 
not as yet sprung into existence. I’lie evolution in civi- 
lization is from the village to the city civilization and not 
rice Vfirsit. We have therefore to conclude that Kigveda 
represents a period earli('r than the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion. 

Eridence of Phallic Worshiji. 

Numerous phallic emblems, which have been found 
in Afoheujo-daro, show that phallic worship prevailed in 
that city. I cannot do better than (juote the words of Sir 
John Marshall : “ Wo may now return to consider the 
phallic emblems — tin; YoiiT and Iti’ii/a . . . Two of 

these are mniucstionably phalli, more or less n^alistically 
modelled and prove conclusively that phallisni in India 
had a pre-Aryan origin . . . Further evidence on the 

same point is furnished bv two realistic specimens of the 
same kind — one a Unga or phallus and the other a liu/T or 
vulva . . . Indeed, the 01 ' ly explanation applicable to 

them all is that they were sacred objects of some sort, the 
large ones serving as aniconic agalniata for cult juirposes, 

Tn the Kigveda phallic-worship is mentioned twice, in 
VII 21.6 and X 99.S. It is the second hemistitch 

^ Sir John Marshall, op. cit, Vol. I, pi’eface V. 

^ Ibid p. 6B, 59. 
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in YII 21. .5 wliicli mentions phallic worship with dis- 
approval. It can be translated as follows May he, the 
noble one, defy the manifold creatures. Let those whoso 
deity is phallus not penetrate our sanctuary.” 

In both places, the compound mnndivUh is accented 
on the first member. It is therefore a bahuvrlld com- 
pound and can only mean ‘ those whose deity is phallus.’ 
V'aska’s (ixplanatioii of ibis compound as abrahniachari/dh 
is not correct and cannot l)e acceptc'd. (N. 4.19) 

Up till now it has been generally believed that the 
above compound has preserved a (smtemptuous reference 
to the barbarian aboriginies. But I think it refers to the 
Aryan phallic- worshippers. The barbarians or aboriginios 
were beyond the pale of the Aryan ilharma and could not 
therefore penetrate to the sanctuaiy of the Aryans. The 
prayer is against persons of the Aryan race who had adopt- 
ed phallus as their deity and who had otherwise a right 
to penetrate the sanctuary. Just as at present, all the 
Aryan inhabitants of the ancient times could not have 
owed allegiance to one set of religious beliefs only. 
There must have been numerous sects. 

The internal evidence of the Uigveda itself reveals 
the existence of several religious sects. I should like to 
quote the following in support of )ny statement: 

“ They a.sk of him, the terrible one, ‘ where is he ? ’ 
'I’hey also ssiy about him. ‘he does not exist. Like a 
conqueror, he destroys the prosperity of the enemy. Put 
(yi'ur) faith in him. fie, 0 men ! is Indra.” Kv. II. 12.5. 

The stanza shows that there were atheists who 
denied the very existence of god. “ Ilow dare the enemies 
who do not worship Indra revile me.” llv. X 4S.7 indicates 
that Indra was not worshipped by all. The stanza 
“ They did not recognise Indra as a god ” (Rv. X. 86.1) 
also show's that some did not pay homage to Indra. 

With this, the following may be compared : 

“ They call him Agni, Indra, Mitra, and Varuna ; 
they also say that he is the divine Garutman of beautiful 
wings. The sages speak of him w'ho is one in various 
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ways; they call him Agni, Yama, Matarii^van.” Kv. I. 
164.46. 

This shows the prevalence of monotheism of an 
exalted type. In addition, there were followers of poly- 
theism, pantheisTn, kathenotheism, etc. 

There was not even a uniform customary law 
among the Aryans of the Jjigveda period. llilTc'rencoa in 
customary law have been recorded in the lligveda itself. 

The following constitutes a protest against the 
adoption of a stranger as a son : “ The treasure of the 

stranger is indeed to be avoided, may w'o be mastei's of 
eternal wealth. ('Hki child) begotten by another is no 
son ; he is so for the fool (only) ; 0 Agni, do not corrupt 
our paths.” Rv. VIl. 4.7. 

It is evident that some people had begun to adopt 
children begotten by others i.e.. Kuhetraja as a son. 
Obviously barbarians or aborigines cannot bo meant here. 
The reference is clearly to the Aryans who werci guilty of 
the practice (.'f adoption. 

“ The stranger, however delightful, should not be 
adopted, begotten in another’s womb; he should not be 
regarded (as one’s own) even in thought. To his own 
abode he certainly goes back. Let the now (hero) im- 
petuous and irresistible, come to us.” Rv. VI f. 4.8. 

It is clear that there can be no reference to the 
aborigines or non- Aryan tribes. The poet is speaking of 
the Aryan tribes. So there were differences of customary 
law and even of worship among the Aryans themselves. 
To my mind the two [idda^ ■■■nia jHitlw vi dithhalj and 
mu sistiatUva api ouptritam nah, are almost identical in 
spirit. They both represent a puritanical protest against 
the slightest departure from tradition. 

f have already shown that the Aryans did not follow 
a universally acknowledged or uniform set of religious 
beliefs. There were several sects among them. If we 
study the history of religious or take into consideration 
the struggle between Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism or between Hinduism and Buddhism, or between the 
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Shias, Sunnis, or Ahmadia sects of Islam, we find that the 
struggle is not only long but it of ten includes war, blood- 
shed and massacre. So it is clear that in the Rigvedic 
times a certain amount of rivalry, opposition, even enmity 
must have existed among the various sects of the Indians. 

I think the cult of phallic worship was in its infancy 
during the period of the Uigveda. But in course of time, it 
grew in ])opularity and iiiiportanf(‘ so much so that by 
the time of the Yajurveda, phallic worship had acquired 
so much power and prestige that it could no longer be 
ignored and that official recognition could no longer be 
withheld. It was even adopted as a partial ceremony, 
constituting an integral part of the most important of the 
.vo?«rt-sacrifice — I mean the asvaniedJia, which heoame, 
during the classical period, a symbolic representation of 
full Hindu sovereignty. There must have been a gradual 
evolution in the status of phallic worship. The first stage 
is represented by the Rigveda where it is mentioned 
with disapproval. It then slowly grew till by the time of 
the later SaniJdtHs it became so wide-spread and powerful 
that it was actually, though partially, embodied in the 
sacrificial ritual itself. That it became a part of the sacri- 
fice is shown by the following stanzas of the HamliUcis of 
the Yajurveda, their Brahmanas and their Srauta-sutras : 

Vs. 23. 19; Ts 7. 4. 19.1; Ms. 3. 12.20; 166. 
12 ; KSA. 4. 8 ; ^B. 13. 2. 8. 6; TB. 3. 9. G. I. Mss. 9. 
2. 4 ; 20. 6. 14; Vs. 23. 20; ^B. 13. 2. 8. .G ; cf. Ts. 7. 4. 
19. 1 ; KSA. 4. 8 ; 20. 18. 2; Ms. 3. 12. 20 ; 167. 1 ; cf. 
18. 1 ; VS. 23. 21 ; TS. 7. 4. 19. 1 ; KSA. 4. 8 ; ^B. 13. 6. 

2. 3 ; 6. 3. 6 ; 20. 18. 4 ; 20. 6. 17 ; cf. 3(;. 30 ; VS. 23. 22 ; 
SB. 13. 2. 9. 6 ; 5. 24; 20. 6. 18; TS. 7. 4. 19. 3 ; KSA. 
•1.8; 3’B. 3. 9. 7. 3 ; cf. MS. 3. 13. 1 ; 168. 3 ; VS. 23 ; SB. 
18. 5. 2. 4 ; VS. 23. 24. 25 ; TS. 7. 4. 19. 3 ; MS. 3. 13. I ; 
168. .5 ; KSA. 4. 8; SB. 13. 2. 9. 7 ; TB. 3. 9. 7. 4 ; 10. 8. 
10 ; 16. 4. 1 ; 1. 48 ; VS. 2-3. 26. 27 : TS. 7. 4. 19. 2 ; MS. 

3. 13. 1 ; 168. 1 ; KSA. 4. 8; SB. 13. 2 ; TB. 3. 9. 7. 1 ; 
10. 8. 12. 13 ; SsA 16. 4. 2 ; ?6. 31 ; 9. 10. 3. 4 ; 20, 18. 5 ; 
VS. 23. 28 ; 20. 136. 1 ; B. 2. 6. 15 ; SB. 13. 5. 20. 7 ; 8. 3. 
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28 ; 12. 24. 1. 2 ; 32. 31 ; 9. 10. 5 ; cf. AB. 6. 36. 4 ; KB. 
30. 5 ; 3. 24. 4 ; VS. 23. 29 ; AV. 20. 136. 4 ; 13. 5. 

2. 7 : 12. 24.2. 1 ; 16. 4. 6 ; cf. 9. 10. 6 ; VS. 23. 30. 31. 
TS. 7. 4. 19. 2 ; MS. 3 13. 1 ; 168. 7 ; KSA. 4. 8; ^B. 13; 
2. 9. 8;TB. 3. 9. 7, 2; 16. 4. 4. 6. 

These passages clearly show that the phallic cult 
came to be incorporated later on into the very sacerdotal 
ritaalisui. But the period of the liigveda is far removed 
from this later development. As the Molieiijo-daro period 
shows the wide prevalence of the phallic cult, it shows 
the posteriority of Mohcnjo-daro to the K’igvcda. 

Further, Siva was worshipped at Moheujo-daro. 
Again, I should like to quote the remarks of Sir John 

Marshall : — “ there appears at Mohenjo- 

daro a male god, who is recognisable at ouct> as a 
prototype of the historic Siva .... The god, who is 
three-faced, is seated on a low Indian throne in a typical 
attitude of Yoga . . . th.e attributes of the deity are 

peculiarly distinctive. In the first place, he is three-faced 
{triniukha) and wo are at once reminded that in historic 
time Siva was portrayed with one, three, four or five faces 
and always with three eyes and that the familiar triad of 
Siva . . . is habitually represented by a threefold imago. 
Of the three-faced Siva - that is, Siva without Brahma 
and Vishnu — there is a fine example among the ruined 
temples of Devangaua near Mount Abu . . ” ‘ Again, 

the worship of Siva can be traced to a very remote antiquity. 
Sir Johu Marshall remarks. “ .\mong the many revelations 
that Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have had in storci for us, 
none perhaps is more remarkable than this discovery that 
$aivism has a history gouig back to the (Jbalcolithic Age or 
perhaps oven further still, and that it thus takes its place 
as the most ancient living faith in the world.” ’ 

I should like to submit that l^iva is an Aryan deity. 
Although S^iva occupies a subordinate place m Ijigveda 
he nevertheless is a member of the Vedic pantheon. 

^ Sir John Marshall, op, cit. Vol. I. pp. 52, 5;^. 

“ Ibid, preface vii. 
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Siva-Rudra is celebrated iu three hyiuiis and a few 
stanzas only in the Rigveda namely, I. 48. 1, 12, 4-6. 1,114; 
11. 83 ; V. 42. II ; v'll. 40 ; X. 64. 8. 

But there is an evolution in the status of Siva as we 
come down from the time of the Kigveda to tlio period of 
the Epics. In the Yajasaneyl Saihhita, a whole chapter is 
devoted to Siva-Rudra, namely the I6th, which contains 
the well known isatarudriya. He is called Nflagriva, 
Sahasraksha, ^iva, Pasupati, Bhava, Girichara, Girisa, 
Gaiiapati, Virupa, Visvarnpa, Sarva, Siti-kantha, Sambhu, 
Saftkara, Nilalohita, etc., names with which Siva is 
celebrated in the classical period. From the period of the 
Yajurveda, Siva went on steadily assuming greater and 
greater importance. During the period of the Brahmanas, 
great importance came to be attached to Siva. In the 
Aitareya Brahmana, III 88, Prajiipati is slain by Siva in 
the form of Bhutapati showing his greater power. In 

V. 14, a very large share in the sacrifice is allowed to 
Siva. In the Kaiisitaki Brilhmana., there is a long section 

VI. 1-9, devoted to the panegyric of Siva. He is praised 
under the distinctive names of Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, 
Bgradeva, Mahadeva, I4ana, etc. There is no doubt that 
Saivism was gaining ground. Prof. A. B, Keith finds 
clear proof in the Brahmanas “ of the great importance 
of the figure of Rudra ... It is impossible not to 
feel in both the Brahmanas as also in the f^atapatha, that 
the figure of Rudra has a very different reality from that 
possessed by the more normal members of the pantheon, 
or by Prajapati as creator, with whom as lord of creatures 
he successfully contends.”' 

The culmination in the evolution of the status of 
Siva is attained in the epic period when Siva becomes 
one of the three most supreme deities and a member of 
the Hindu Holy Trinity — Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesa. 

It has already been said that ^iva was worshipped at 
Mohenjo-daro. The similarity of Siva worship at 

' A. B. Keith, Jfigoeda Brahmanas, Introduction, pp. 26, 26. 
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Mohenjo-daro with fcho uiudorn worship is very remarkable. 
Sir John Marshall says, “ But, taken as a whole, their 
religion is so characteristically Indian as hardly to bcj 
distinguishable from still living Hinduism or at least from 
that aspect of it which is bound up with animism and 
the cults of Siva ...” (op. cit. Preface vii). This 
shows Siva of Mohenjo-daro is identical with Siva of 
Hinduism. An evolution in his status can be traced froiu 
the lligveda to the Tlipics. Frotn a minor deity in the 
Kigveda, he gradually rose and became one of the most 
powerful deities of the Epic period. As he had already 
attained a high status at Mohenjo-daro, Mohenjo-daro 
represents therefore a later period than that of the itigveda 
wherein ^iva is but a secondary deity. 

It may be objected that Siva is not an Aryan deity 
at all and that it was adopted by the Aryans from the 
non-Aryans, when the former came in contact with the 
latter. To this objection, it may be pointed out that 
when borrowing takes place, the most important deity is 
borrowed and highest rank is bestowed on the borrowed 
deity from the very beginning. The evolution of the 
status of Siva from the time of the l.tigvcda to the period 
of the Epics shows that it was not borrowed : otherwise we 
should have expected Siva to have been a supreme dinty 
from the earliest times. Siva gradually evolved himself and 
attained the highest rank after a long c areer. 

Further, a similar evolution can also be traced in the 
status of Vishnu. In the Kigveda, Vishnu is a minor deity 
but becomes a supreme deity in the Epic period. Later 
on, be is a member of the Hindu Holy Trinity. The 
career of Vishnu is parallel to that of Siva. Both are 
(|nite insignificant deities in the beginning but gradually 
assume more importance and greater power till the zenith 
is reached in the Epic period. The same thing can more 
or less be said about the third member of the Trinity, i.e., 
Brahma. If l^iva is a nou-.\ryau deity borrowed by the 
Aryans, then it will have to bo assumed that both Vishnu 
and Brahma were also non-Aryan deities, borrowed by the 

9 .* 
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Aryans. The conclusion will then he irresistihle that the 
whole of Hinduism was non-Aryan in its origin, which 
will be absurd on the face of it. 

The only right hypothesis will therefore be to 
assume that 6iva is not a non-Aryan but an Aryan deity, 
as mentioned in the Ijigveda. Ho was not borrowed from 
the aborigines but gradually evolved himself from a 
humble origin to its most remarkable supremacy in the 
Epic period. 

Again, we find that gods at Mohenjo-daro had been 
completely anthropouiorphised but this process had not 
gone very far during the period of the liigveda. In the 
mythology of the Rigveda gods had not been invested with 
a distinct and clear cut individuality as in the later Epic 
and Pauranic periods. Their personality was in a nebulous 
state. One god is praised with the same epithets as 
another. In IT. 1, Agni is everything: 

Agni is praised as Indra, Vishnu, Brahma, Brahma- 
naspati, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, etc. In II. 1.8, Agni is 
described as the king. 

In II. 27. 10 Varupa is described as the king of all, 
gods and men. Similarly in VII. 87. 5-6, Varupa is 
again spoken of as a king. 

In IX. 69. 4, Soma is described as gnjat and supreme 
over all. In IX. 96. 10. Soma is the king of the 
universe. In IX. 96. 5, Soma is the creator of heaven and 
earth. He is the generator of Agni, Surya, Indra, Vishpu, 
etc. He prolongs age (IX. 96. 14.) In VIT 77. 5, Ushas 
also prolongs life. In X. 86 Indra is described as superior 
to all and so on. Yaska, the author of the Nimkia, has the 
following remark about the Vedic gods : 

“ On account of the supereminence of the deity, a 
single soul is praised in various ways. Other gods are the 
individual limbs of a single soul. Or else, as people say, 
seers praise objects according to the multiplicities of their 
original nature, as well as from its universality. They 
are produced from each other. /J’hey are the original 
forms of each other.” {N. 7. 4.) Each god is supreme. 
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No god is subordinate to another. There is no hierarchy 
among the gods of the Rigveda as in Greek or Boman 
mythology. No god is superior or inferior to any one 
else. Each god is absolute. 'This is stated in so many 
words in the Rigveda itself. The following lines express 
this idea in clear words : 

“Among ye, () gods! there is none that is small, 
none that is immature (Jilt, a youth). All indeed are 
great.’' 

The supremacy of each god is due to the fact that 
the process of anthropomorphism was still in its infancy 
during the period of the Rigveda, whereas this process 
was complete by -the tiiee of Mohenjo-daro. This also 
shows that Rigveda is anterior to Mohenjo-daro period. 

At Mohenjo-daro, gods were worshipped in their 
shrines. Temples must have been built to house the 
idols. Rut no shrines or temples are mentioned in the 
Iiigveda. None existed during that period. 

Building of temples and shrines was a later phase of 
Hinduism as shown by the Epics. This also shows that 
the Rigveda should be assigned to a period earlier than 
Mohenjo-daro. 


Art of Writing, 

Numerous seals have been excavated at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. These seals are inscribed. The inscriptions 
on these seals have not been deciphered as yet. We do 
not know definitely at present whether the script was 
written from right to left or from left to right. We have 
no evidence, beyond a conjecture, to express any opinion 
with regard to the character of the language, preserved in 
the seals. It is not possible to state whether the language 
was agglutinative, synthetic or otherwise. It is equally 
difficult to hazard an ojjinion, in the present state of our 
knowledge, whether the speech was of an Aryan or non- 
Aryan character. But one thing can be clearly stated. 
These inscribed seals prove that the art of writing had 
been invented by the time of the Indus Valley civilization, 
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wlretefis tlio art of writinf^ had not been invented during 
the Uigvedic period. The sacred hymns of the Vedas 
were therefore handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, by means of air oral tradition. As the sacred text 
of the hymns was hoard from the lips of a teacher and 
not read from a written book manuscript, the Vedas 
were called Hriiti', i.e., ‘ that which is heard.’ At a 
later period in the Indian history, the art of writing was 
invented and extensively used. This is supported by the 
following statement of Vaska, the author of the Nirvkta, 
one of the six auxiliarv treatises of the Vedas: — “ (Primeval) 
seers had direct intuitive insight into duty. They, by 
oral instruction, handed down the hymns to later genera- 
tions who wore destitute of the direct intuitive insight. 
The later generations, declining in (power of), oral 
communication compiled this work — in order to compre- 
hend tlieir meaning.” (’Hie Nirukta, 1.20.) 

The art of writing had been invented when the 
Mohenjo-daro civilisation was in a flourishing state but 
the art of writing had not boon invented during the period 
of the Rigveda. This shows the priority of the Rigvoda 
to the Indus Valley civilization. 



THE IDEA OF SIN IN THE RIGVEDA. 

Rkv. Henry Lkfevek, Ph.d. 

London Mii<iiion, Attingal, Travancore. 


Max Muller once stigmatised the Vedic religion as 
being nothing but “ priestcraft and greed for guerdon.” 
Bergaigno, the French Orientalist, also maintained that 
the fundamental fact of this religion was “ an exchange of 
gifts of strength for strength.” If this view were correct, 
then the religious value of the Vedas would be open to 
grave question and it would he a fruitless task to search 
in them for any real sense of sin or any regard for the 
moral law. I hope, however, to indicate in this paper 
the nature of the fallacy on which this view is based. 

It is an incontestable fact that in the hymns of the 
Rigveda, the desire for worldly wealth plays an exceed- 
ingly important role. The hymns abound with prayers 
for earthly goods, progeny, a safe dwelling, cattle and 
horses, food, fame — in short, for “ riches fair in form, of all 
good things.” lint at the same time, these “sweets of 
life ’’ are looked upon all through the Rigveda as the 
rewards of the right-doing man and of him alone. “ The 
well-doei', 0 Agni ” it is said in one hyjun, “gaineth 
horses, sons, heroes, kino and abundant wealth ” (V'. 4.11). 
Conversely, misfortune is regarded as the divine punish- 
ment for evil conduct. When Vasishtha is stricken with 
an almost mortal sickness, his friends, like .lob's tell him 
God is angry with him. “ What, 0 Varuna, hath been 
my most dreadful sin, that thou wouldst slay the friend 
who praises thee ? ” ho cries (V f f. 86. 4). Where the plea 
for forgiveness is not actually prompted by adversity’, as 
in this case, it is almost invariably accompanied by a 
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potition that adversity be kept far off. Agni is implored 
to “ remove the sin which causes us to walk crookedly ” 
and this request is followed by one for happiness, freedom 
from danger and prosperity upon offspring. Hopkins, in 
his Ethics of Tv/Jia, has pointed out that the Sanskrit 
word “ nirila,” which is usually translated into English 
as “ have mercy upon us,” really means simply “ be 
gentle ” or “ be kind.” “ Where sin is really confessed,” 
says this writer, “ the expression may, by implication, be 
taken int he sense of ‘ have mercy ’ or ‘ forgive us but 
these oases are rare compared with the number where the 
suppliant merely prays the Hod to be good to him.” So 
Hopkins concludes, “ The translators have injected into the 
Kigvoda movoconsciousnessof sin than really attaches to it,” 
I do not think, however, that this conclusion is 
strictly justified. In the first place, the fact that pros- 
perity should be regarded as the reward of right-doing 
does not imply a mercenary or materialistic outlook. 
There is no evidence to show that the poets of the Eigveda 
w<‘re aware of atjy distinction between ” material ’’ and 
“ spiritual ” benefits. Had such a distinction been made 
and, in spite of that, the poets had continued to be unduly 
pre-occupied with material benefits, they might well have 
been charged with a mercenary outlook. As it was, they 
accepted with perhaps a childlike naivety, worldly pros- 
perity as a sign of God’s friendship and adversity as a sign 
of his displeasure. Secondly, a pre-occupation with 
rewards and punishments does not necessarily imply a 
shallow consciousness of sin. When the poet prays for 
God to be kind to him, he is not praying merely for 
material goods ; he realises that the favour of God is 
absolutely conditioned by his own righteousness. To 
regard adversity as the inevitable consequence of sin is to 
display, not a weak, but an exceedingly vivid sense of the 
gravity of sin. In a recent article on “ The Conception of 
Sin in the Vedas ” an Indian writer, K. Shamasastry, has 
said “ the constant thought of sin and its consequences 
was a terror to the people of the Vedic times.” 
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Further, there is no lack of evidence in the Bifjveda 
to show that sin was regarded as something in itself grave, 
apart from its consequences in the sphere of material 
prosperity. “ They call it -papa, evil, when one comes 
near his sister.” (X. 10.) Incest is not only “ against 
the law of Mitra and Vanina,” it is in itself something 
heinous and impure. Similarly in V. 86, verses 7-8, there, 
is a keen sense of the sinfulness of sin. “ If we have 
sinned against the man who loves us, have ever wronged 
a brother, friend or comrade, a neighbour or a stranger, 
free us, Vanina, from that sin.” Men of evil conduct are 
“ like young women without brothers to protect them, 
like women who hate their husbands, full of sin, untrue, 
unfaithful ” (IV. 6. 6). Indeed, so vividly is the gravity 
and power of sin realised that evil is regarded as an 
objective force in the world, capable of leading men astray 
or of rebounding upon the sinner, to his own hurt. 

If, as I have indicated, the prominence of the thought 
of rewards and punishments does not prove a shallow 
consciousness of sin, it is, however, not without signifi- 
cance. It is of vital significance for the sinners’ attitude 
to the gods. I'he gravity of sin and its consequences are 
realised keenly enough, but the hymns reveal a marked 
lack of real contrition in the sinners’ attitude towards the 
gods. With rare and questionable exceptions, it is not 
sin as siirh that is regarded as being against the gods, but 
only sins against a particular god’s own personal dignity. 
Let us take a typical confession: “ Whatever statutes 
of thine, 0 Varnna, we, men that we are, daily violate, 
give us not up to death or to th.\ fierce wrath when 
angered. To gain thy mercy, with hymns we bind thy 
disposition, as a charioteer his tethered horse,” (I. 25. 1-3.) 
There is in this passage a full consciousness of guilt and 
a realisation of the consequences unless the god’s mercy, 
is obtained. But there is no personal sense of shame 
before a god who is himself wronged by every sinful act of 
man. The relation between god and man which is 
disturbed by sin is not, we may say, an intimately personal . 



one, like that between father and son. It is rather that 
of king-subject. The confession is that made by a crimi- 
nal before a king or judge who is the custodian of the 
law that has been infringed. The attitude expressed in 
the words, “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight ” is lacking. Instead, we have 
an excuse based on human frailty coupled with a plea for 
mercy which, in this instance, it is believed the hymn 
itself will be sufficient to procure. Nor is the attitude 
different in the group of hymns by the poet Vasishtha, — 
VII. 86, 88, 89. Despite the deep consciousness of the 
gravity of sin which is found in these hymns, the poet’s 
chief concern before Varuiia is to excuse himself for any 
sin he may have committed, that the God’s anger may be 
appeased. “ Not our own will betrayed us, but seduction, 
thoughtlessness, wine, dice or anger. The old lead astray 
the younger. Even sleep does not remove ill-doing.” 
The lack of deep contrition towards Varuna himself is 
most evident in VIT. 86.4 : “ What, 0 Varuna, hath been 
my most dreadful sin? Tell mo, thou self-ruling one, 
and quickly sinless J will approach thee with my homage.” 

There are in the Rigveda, therefore, two sets of 
phenomena that demand explanation. On the one hand, 
we find a genuine regard for moral and religious obli- 
gations as being sacred and categorical. On the other 
hand, when sin is confessed to the gods, the fear of 
punishment and desire for reward are the predominant 
thoughts. I would suggest that the explanation lies in the 
fact that sin, in the Rigveda, is not so much a personal 
offence against the gods as a violation of the trans- 
cendent cosmic law which the gods protect — namely, vita. 
The moral religious imperative is grounded not in the 
will of the gods but in cosmic law which stands behind 
the Gods and is the source of their power. 

This conception of rita is all important, not only for 
the religion of the Rigveda, but for the whole subsequent 
course of Vedic religion. It is one of the oldest concep- 
tions in the religion of the Aryan people. There is little 
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doubt tliat the term ori{»inally signified the ordered course 
of Nature, especially of the heavenly bodies and the 
seasons. The noinadic Aryan tribes in prehistoric times, 
watching the never-altering course of the celestial bodies 
and of the seasons, were conscious of a mighty power 
which was in and over ail things, being at once their 
source and their guide. In the hymns of the lligveda, 
rita is most frequently used in connection with the 
sacrifice. It is the power and the law by which the 
sacrifice reaches the gods and by which the gods respond 
with appropriate blessings to man. Elsewhere it is used 
in connection with natural phenomena and human 
conduct. Wallis, in his GuHimlogij of the Rigveda has 
well said : “ Everything in the universe which can be 
conceived of as showing regularity of action may be said 
to have the rita as its principle.” Yet rita is no mere 
“principle.” It is more than a mental construction, it is 
a figment of the universe, a world-embracing power. In 
some passages it is invoked alongside of the gods and in 
othei's it appears independent of the gods. 

Rda is real, and yet in a sense it is “ ideal.” It is ideal 
in the sense that as far as the world of spac'e, time and will 
is concerned, it is not always manifest. Man, in particular, 
is placed before the alternatives to act in accordance with 
rita or not. Rita in the natural world is only a manifestation 
and never a complete manifestation of the transcendent 
reality. The chief task of gods and men, as well as the 
chief motive of the sacrificial system generally, was to 
actualise the transcendent reality in tlie natural world. 
” May your rita be actual ” is a piayer to Heaven and 
Barth (Ifl. 64.8). The responsibility for seeing that rita 
is made actual in this world falls to the gods, who are 
thus called the charioteers of rita, its guardians and 
Lords. The gods “ bind rita to the work as an ox to the 
sacrificial pole ” (I. 161.4). Rita is not to be identified with 
the statutes of the gods. It is the transcedent law 
which the gods find already existent as a figment of the 
universe and in accordance with \vhich they make their 
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statutes. Therefore the breach of such statutes is not 
so much a personal offence aj^ainst the gods as a violation 
of the rita. The sole duty of the gods, as guardians of 
the law, is to punish the violation or to reward the keep- 
ing of rita. It is in relation to this office that the attitude 
of the sinner towards the gods must be understood. We 
must not, that is to say, judge this attitude froui the 
standpoint of a religious tradition which has an entirely 
different starting point from that of the Hdgveda. Such a 
judgment is hound to be false. Either we shall seek to 
read into the Iligvcda what is not really there or, not 
finding what belongs to the different tradition, we shall bo 
tempted to regard the lack as a default in the lligveda. 
This fallacy, it seems to me, lies at the root of many mis- 
conceptions held by Western Orientalists as to the nature 
of I.ligvedio religion. Vanina, for example, has an 
exalted position in this religion, but it is altogether mis- 
leading to say, with a modern writer, that “ Varuna is not 
a god, but God.’’ He was never intended to be the 
Supreme Being, like the God of the Old I’estament, and 
he must therefore not be judged from the standpoint of 
monotheism. 

Bita, therefore, the cosmic and dynamic principle of 
law and order, is the ultimate moral and religious 
imperative and the source of the divine statutes. This 
view receives striking confirmation from the fact that it is 
to just those gods who are most intimately connected with 
rita that sin is ordinarily confessed. Foremost among the 
gods in question are the Adityas. They are pre-eminently 
the charioteers of rita and, with few* exceptions, it is in 
close connection with this function that they are addressed 
as the punishers of sin. “True to rita^ they exact the 
debts’’ (IT. 27.4.) The Adityas are the ch.asteners of all 
falsehood (anritd) and have waxen in the home of rita 
(VII. 60.6.) “ Loose me from sin as from a bond, let me 
promote thy spring of rita” is a prayer found in II. 28. A 
special characteristic of the Adityas is their pow*er to be- 
hold every action of men. “Pathfinders even better than 
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the eye, even when they close their eyelids they perceive” 
(VIII. 25.9). This is no mere piece of “theological 
etiquette.” It is based upon the fact of human experience, 
that every action, conscious or unconscious, produces its 
inevitable effect upon the whole world-order, rita. 

At the same time, though this office is pre-eminently 
that of the Adityas, any god who is faithful to rita can, 
according to the Higveda, occupy the same office and, 
theoretically at any rate, hold as exalted a position. 
“ Thou (Agni) art the eye and guard of mighty rita— arul 
Varuna, when thou takest up the work of rita ” (X. 8. 5). 
We have here an explanation (if not the explanation) of 
the “ kathenotheism ” which Max Muller noted in the 
Jligveda. It is because the function is more important 
than the character of the god that there is a tendency for 
the god addressed at any one moment to be regarded as 
the highest god, endowed with qualities that belong 
strictly to other gods. Max Muller was right, but he did 
not go far enough. He did not see clearly enough that 
the ground of the “ kathenotheism ” was the transcendent 
world order, rita. 

Furthermore, I w^ould suggest that not only the 
sinner’s attitude to the gods but his wdiolc view of the 
nature of sin needs to be understood froiii this same 
standpoint. 

There are in the Higveda three pairs of contrary 
terms by which the distinction between right and wrong 
is normally expressed. Tho distinction is viewed as one 
between “ straight and crooked,” “ single and double ” and 
“ true and false.” These are simply three aifferetit modes 
of expressing the distinction between action in accordance 
with the “ straight path of nta ” and action opposed to 
that path. Each of the terms for crooked, double and 
false {vrijina, dvaya and anrita) is found opposed to rita 
in the texts. 

Sin is often looked upon as a debt \riija) which the 
gods must collect. This is because sin disturbs tho rita 
which is a real figment of the Universe and therefore the 
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gods, as gnardians of nta, must soe thafc fche disturbance 
is put right. Every siii disturbs rita, whether conscious 
or unconscious. Further, when rita is disturbed, the 
results affect not only the sinner himself, but all men, for 
the disturbance is a cosmic one. Hence the frequent 
prayer that the gods may no^unish the singer for another 
man’s trespass. 

Here the greatness and the weakness of the Rigvcdic 
idea of sin become at once apparent. The conception of 
the universal world order checked an excessive individual- 
ism. It emphasised the responsibility of the whole human 
race for sin as well as the world-wide effect of sin. 
Further, it placed due emphasis on the part played by the 
“ unconscious.” These important factors may tend to be 
overlooked in a religion in which the individual has a 
unique, personal relation to a God who is Himself the 
ultimate source of the moral-religious imperative. On 
the other hand, just because of the lack of this ultimate 
individual relation to the ground of the imperative, there 
is the danger in the religion of the Kigveda that sin may 
be regarded in too external a fashion. Though not the 
normal view of sin in the Kigveda, there is a tendency to 
regard sin as a substance, endowed with a kind of vertu 
proi>re, which attacks and clings to a man like a disease 
and which can be removed by much the same methods as 
those employed in the case of a disease. 

1 have endeavoured to point out that the religion and 
morality of the Eigveda arc founded, not upon the gods, 
but upon the transcendent and f)bjeciive law of the 
universe, rita. All wrong-doing, whether against gods 
or men, is a breach of this law and herein lies the peculiai’ 
character of the Kigvedic idea of sin. 
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srniPT I 

It is commonly believed by western and Indian 
scholars that the liigveda-Haiiihita is older than the other 
Vedic texts. This view is correct to a certain extent, for 
the earliest portions of the Kigveda-Samhitd must be 
earlier than the remaining Vedic literature. But when it 
is assumed that this HamhitS, is in its entirety earlier than 
the Yajnrveda and Samaveda-SaiiildtSs,^ we are not 
supported by facts. But still this baseless assumption 
has been made and it has become so general that to 
challenge it will appear to many as the height of boldness. 
It is, however, our duty to take stock from time to time 
of the positively ascertained facts and to examine the 
bases of our assumptions. 

The chief ground for taking the Higveda-SamhiM as 
the earliest Vedic te.xt is the archaic character of its 
language as compared with much of the remaining Vedic 
literature. Another ground for this conclusion is the fact 
that a large number of verses which are in their proper 
contexts in the Hymns of the Kiyeeda are found utilised 
in the mantra collections of the other Vedas, from which 
one may infer that they were borrowed from the liiyveda- 
Samhita. Both these grounds make the comparative 

* Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literatiiri'j pp. 40 and 171 ; 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature (English Transla- 
tion). Vol. I, p, 57 ; Sonte Problems oj Indian Literature, 
p. 9, etc. 
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antiquity of large portions of the Bigvedi-Samhita almost 
certain. But they do not entitle us to assume that the 
whole of the Tiigveda-SaihJdta is older than the other 
Vedic texts. Ts the Itigoeila-Samhita a homogeneous 
text, whose different portions must be assigned to practi- 
cally the same age? Scholars have always recognised 
that this Samhita has older and later portions.* 
Consequently there remains an a priori possibility that 
the later portions of the Bigoeda-tianihiia come down to 
very late times. 

It is not true that Mandalas I (or large portions of 
it), VIII and particularly X of the Mg oeda- Samhita arc 
the only later additions. There are enough indications 
to show that additions were made even in “ the family 
books,” the original nucleus of the Samhita. If we make 
a careful study of the arrangement of these “ family 
books, ” among which we should include Mandala I which 
is a collection of “ family groups ” too small for forming 
(mtire Mandalas, the following scheme seems to have been 
followed by the original redactors : — 

(1) the family groups were “ arranged according to 
tlic increasing number of the hymns in each of these 
hooks ” ; 

(2) within each family group, the Agni hymns 
came first, then the Indra hymns and then the Visvedeva 
hymns (if there were any) and after them hymns to the 
other deities in due order : and 

(3) within each devata .sub-group, tlie hymns were 
“ arranged according to the diminishing number of stani^as 
contained in them. ” 

It will also appear to the observer that at several 
places these principles have been violated. As the 
exceptions are fewer than the agreements, they prove the 
rule. Consequently we can safely infer that wherever the 
.general scheme has been disturbed we have reasonable 
grounds for suspecting interpolations. Thus, even the 

' Maodonell, Hittory of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 41 ff. Vedic 

Beader for Students, Introduction, pp. xiv-xvi. 



“ family books ” have been added to. And they have 
been added to from time to time. To give an instance, 
the original Indra collection of the III Mandala was 
hymns 30-50, the first hymn (30) containing 22 verses, 
and the last (50) only 6 ; the three supplementary Indra 
hymns (51-53), having respectively 12, 8 and 24 verses, 
seem to have been added in two instalments, hymn 63 
(24 versos) having been added some time after hymns 
51 (12 verses) and 52 (8 verses) had been appended to the 
original Indra collection. There are many more such 
later additions, in some cases, of entire groups of hymns. 
Now these later additions are not necessarily all later 
compositions. They maly have been added later, because 
they wore discovered later. But some of them certainly 
can be compositions of later times. 

Then there are six verses in the accepted text of the 
lUgveda-Samhitd, I. 99.1, VII. 59.12, X. 121.10 and X. 
190. 1-3, whoso Pada-PdfJia is wanting.' The only 
inference that we can make from this fact is that these 
verses did not form part of the JUgveda-Saiiihifa when 
^akalya compiled its Pada-Patha. Consequently they 
have heen added even so late as after the time of Sakalya. 
In this case too it is not possible to say ihat they were 
all composed after Sakalya, particularly when VII. 59.12 
and X. 121.10 arc found in the various I'ajurceda- 
SaiiihitOs. But we can piesume this for X. 190. 1-3, 
which bear on their very face the impress of lateness. 
Wo do not find those three cosmogonic versos, showing 
knowledge of the Kalpa theory, till the very late 
Taittirlija-Aranijalt'a (X. Bid), a text which shows 
knowledge of Smritis (I. 2. 1). They may, therefore, well 
be the composition of a very late period. If the li/t/veda- 
Saiiihitd thus contains verses which were very likely 

' X. 20. I, whose Vada-Pafhn is sibiiliirly lacking, is not an 
entire verse but the opening of X. 25.1, added at the 
beginning of the Viiuada collection like the Pazand 
prayers before Avestan texts or the Sanlipalhas before 
Upanishads, 

3 
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composed after tlie time of ^akalya, wo cannot deny the 
possibility of some of tlie versos or hymns recognised 
by him being also creations of times not far removed 
from his. 

I have said above that the chief ground for placing 
the greater portion of the IHgveda-Saiiihita in a very' 
early period is the archaic character of its language- But 
the Saiiihitd is not lacking in late linguistic features as 
well. It is well known that the word (inura means 
‘ a good spirit ‘ a god ’ or ‘ God ’ in the Uigveda-Saiiihita, 
as its cognate alnira means in the Avesta, and that in the 
later Vedic literature and in classical Sanskrit the word 
has undergone semantic deterioration, acquiring the sense 
of ‘ demon.’ But of the 108 times that the word occurs 
in the liigveda-SaiiiJdta, in as many as 14 cases, viz., in 
II. 30.4, V. 40.r,, V. 40.9, VI. 22.4, VII. 13.1, VII. 99.5, 
VIII. 96.9, VIII. 97,1, X. 63.4, X. 82.5, X. 131.4, 
X. 138.3, X. 157.4 and X. 170.2, it bears the later sense. 
Consequently the hymns in which these ])assages occur 
should be assigned liiigiihfical/y to the period of the iater 
Vedic literature. Other passages that similarly show late 
linguistic characteristics must also be (ionsidered as of 
late date. But the converse of this proposition is not 
necessarily true. It is possible that even in later ages 
unbroken family traditions enabled the priestly bards to 
compose hymns in antique form. In fact, there are several 
indications to show that this actually happened. Conse- 
quently there must be some hymns in the Jiigveda- 
Samhita which, though early in form, are yet actually late 
in date. 

Then the fact that the mantra collections of the 
other Vedas contain verses found in their proper contexts 
in the Jiigveda-SuniJiifa does not necossarily prove 
that those Vedas are later than the formation of the 
Kiksawhita. The manner in which the RigvedaSamldta 
was originally formed and added to from time to time 
shows that its constituent hymns long remained current 
in different priestly families before they were incorporated 



in the Hmhliita. It is not without significance that tlie 
so-called “ Kigvedic verses ” in the other Vedas often show 
different readings, making it likely that they wore 
taken from some “ floating materials.” There arc many 
parallels in India and outside of unrecorded folk-songs 
and other “ floating material ” having been utilised in 
rites and ceremonies over wide areas.’ 

Conseijiiently closer study reveals several circumstances 
that throw some doubt on the arguments that have been 
adduced in favour of the relative antiquity of the whole 
of the Itiffrefla-Saiiihitd. The different attempts that 
have been made so far for the detailed chronological 
stratification of the llifjveda-Saikhitd by Arnold, Belvalkar, 
Weist and others have either failed or mot with only 
partial success, for failing, among otlun reasons, to 
recognise that poems antique in form may yet bo late in 
date. I therefore apply the criterion of flioiiffht for 
determining the early and the late passages in this text. 
My own study has been chiefly from the point of view of 
the history of Vcdic rituals. Applying this test to the 
liigveda-Savihltd we can recognise a largo number of 
hymns in it as belonging to the period of Yajurvedci and 
tlu! Samaveda. 

T.et us therefore see what are the broad facts about 
the history of Vedic rituals. It is generally assumed that 
the use of the sacred fire for the sacrifice to the gods 
comes down furm the rndo-Iranian times. But Hero- 
dotus’ definite statement to the contrary about the sacrifice 
of the Ancient Persians (J. 13’.2) makes this impossible. 
This is what he says on the subject : 

“ And this is their fashion of sacrifice to the aforesaid 
gods : when about to sacrifice they neither build altars 
nor kindle fires, they use no libations, nor music, nor 
fillets, nor barley meal ; but to whomsoever of the gods a 
man will sacrifice, he leads the beast to an open space and 

Soo liiilston, The, Somjs of the Ttmsian Pcoph ; Ram Narosli 
Tripatti. KavitCikaumutU (Gram Git), Maywlmatlr Gan, 
otc. 
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then calls on tho ^od . . . . Fie then cuts the victim 

limb from limb into portions, and having roasted the flesh 
spreads the softest grass, trefoil by choice, and places all 
of it on this. When he has so disposed it, a Magian 
comes near and chants over it the song of the birth of tho 
gods, as tho Persian tradition relates it; for no sacrifice 
can bo offered without a Magian. Then after a little 
while the sacrificer carries away the flesh and uses it as 
he pleases.” (Loeb Translation.) 

Herodotus’ account of the Persian religion has been 
rightly taken as well suited to tho Urarisch religion.^ It 
seems thus that the use of fire for the pouring of oblations 
to other gods was not known to the Aryans before their 
bifurcation into Indians and Iranians. In the Bigveda^ 
Satithiia itself there are traces which show that the oldest 
form of the Vedic sacrifice was of the same simple charac- 
ter as the Persian sacrifice described by Herodotus. The 
gods arc frequently invited to come to the barhis and take 
the Soma or other food there, e.g.^ in VI. 68. 11 cd 




Sitting on this strew exhilarate over this 


beverage poured for you two in our sacrifice.” Conse- 
quently Fire could not have been used, as a havya vahana 
in the earliest period of the Vedic sacrifice. This use must 
have been a late development, of the nature of a pratipatti 
karman^^ The transition probably lay in the lighting 
of the lire before commencing sacrifices, to chase away the 

demons. Agni thus became an invoker from 


‘ Of. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 393, n. 1. 

. ^ Defined as 

I {Mlnulmsd paribhdshd, ed. Jha, p. 18). The student 
of tho rites of later Hinduism will recall the case of the 
throwing of the pinda'iuto the Ganges or some other holy place 
after dedication to trie ancestors. In fact the Mimamsakas 
distinctly say that the throwing into fire of the oblation in 
tho main sacrifice is a pratipatti kannan (Ibid), 


\ 
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of the gods first, and their priest (f'Wf from after- 
wards. 

Herodotus speaks of the use of prayers at the Persian 
sacrifice. The lUlcmtnhitd shows that invocation of the 
gods was the most important element in the earlier vedic 
ritual, e.g., in III. 33 (where Visvamitra prays to the rivers, 
Vipas and Sutudri, to allow a safe crossing to the 
Bharatas) and VII. 18 (mentioning Vasishtha’s prayer to 
Indra to give victory to Sudas against the ten kings). 
These prayers must have been originally spontaneous 
effusions. In course of time, however, the priestly bards 
began imitating each otlier,* and formulaic expression 
came into vogue. Later still, the composition of new 
hymns on the occasion of sacrifices went out of vogue and 
only older hymns were used. 

Besides invocations, the gods must have received 
certain offerings. Following the dictum 

we may safely infer that in the earliest 
pastoral stage the Vedic Aryans must have chiefly offered 
animal food to their gods. With the increase of agriculture 
the use of cereals for food and for offering to the gods 
must have come more and more in use. As regards the 
drink offered to the gods, it must have been Soma even 
in the earliest stage of Vedic worship of which we 
have any trace. Personally I have grave doubts about 
Soma being Indo-Iranian. I suppose, that it was used by 
the aiKJCstors of only the Vedic Aryans and by the Ilauma- 
drinking Scythians {Saks Hauvuivarga) of the Ancient 
Persian inscriptions. The comparative rarity of the Soma 
plant in India probably forced the early Indo-Aryans to 
use its juice only in the worship of the gods and not in 
ordinary human fare, and later to use a substitute, the 
putika, for the ritual also. That the pressing and offering 
of the Soma must have been a very complex affair in the 
beginning docs not seem likely on a prurri grounds, nor is it 
suggested by the language of the earlier hymns of the 

' Soo Blooniliold, Vedn llcpehtions^ 
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Riksamhita. 'i’lie three pressings and the other details of 
the Soma sacrifice, described in the Yajurveda, appear to 
be late dcvelopiuents. Similarly elaborate fore-offerings 
in a fixed order (Prayajas) before aniinal- and cake-offerings 
must also be later developments. In fact, all prayajas 
and annyajas seem to belong to late times. There are 
several sacrifices mentioned in the other Vedas which wore 
inv(;ntod most certainly in a late age. Ajnong them is the 
famous Ahvainedha^ whose late character is conclusively 
proved by the fact that it is treated in the Yajurvcida 
texts in portions tliat are obviously Later additions.' The 
Soma sacrifice must be another late ritual, and 
so also the Pravargya ceremony.’ 

' In tho Maiimyanlya Hamhild Asvainodha is tieafccd in tlio 
closin^^ portion (Prapathakas 12-16) of tlio Third KTuida, 
which is known as Upari-Kdiuja, i.e., additional Kiinda 
(the Fourth being a still later supplement, called Khila- 
Kdiula or siippleinontary Kanda). In tho KdtJiaka Haiti- 
hitd. Asvamedha is treated in a special Ai^vaniedlia Kdiulo, 
called aimmodho -ndmn jtaiVdiavio (fraiitlialj^ nnconnectod in 
aiTang('irient with the Kdlhaka Samhild [)roj)er in 40cliaplers. 
Tlie supplementary cbaracU r of the Asvamedha sections is 
most manifest in tlu? TaittirTyn. text. There the sacrifice 
is not treated in one place but its Mantras and Brdliniauas 
are scattered about the text: TailUnyu Haviltild IV. 1.12 
6.6 -0; 7.15': V. J.ll; 2.11, 12 {nnUrmam) ; 3.12; {h} 
4.12(h); 5.11 -21; 6.11-23, 7.11 2f* ; VIJ. l.ll*-20 

2.11—20 ; 3.1 1 20 ; 4.12-22 ; 5.11- 25 ; (Maulra and 

llrdhttiana) ; Taittirhja Brdhwana III. 0 (b). l^lven tho 
later Sukla Yfijurveda shows that there too tho Ah^atnedlm 
section is a late addition. It is well known that in the Madk- 
yandiiia Satiihtld, chapters 1-18 form the original neucleus 
and th(3 following 22 chapters aie later additions in several 
histalments (Weber, Ifisfory of Indian lAieraLuro, i)p. 
107 ff'.). The Asvamedha sacrifice is treated in cluipters 
22-21 a»ul again in a further supplement, ch. 29 (also in 
39.8-13). 

“This rit 9 is treated in only tho late Aratiyaka (Hook IV in 
tho Taittiriya School and among the Madhyandinas in 
chapters 37-39 ot their Hainhiid^ vvliich arc among the 
v(;ry latest additions to lids text (Weber, op. cii pp. 
107-8). 
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Now, (1) when the present JUffveda-Savihita contains 
throe hymns, I. 162-164, connected with the Ahvatnedlia, 

1. 164 further showinf? aflfinitics with the Vpanislindn (see, 
e.g., verses 20 and 46) ; (2) when it contains as many as 
10 Apri Elymns, i.e., verses in due order for the Yajya of 
tlie 11 (in some cases 12) Prayajas in the animal sacri- 
fice, I. 16, 1. 142, 1. J88, TI. 3, III. 4, V. 5, VII. 2, IX. 6, 
X. 70 and X. 110; (3) when it includes other verses in duo 
order for the later elaborated ritual like the Pranyohaiitm 
in I. 2-6 and II. 41 ; (4) when it makes actual reference 
at several places to late rituals like the Atir&tra or the 
Piuoargya (VII. 106, 7, 9) or to sacrificial techni- 
calities like the snktacdlca, sithrahmanya, ydjyd, vcishaf, 
piliR iipabhrit, sniva, idliiita, ydpa, fhatilidla-trikadruka, 
paridhi, prastara, puroddm karamblui, etc., etc., (1. 62.6 ; 
76.6 ; 116.24 ; 120.4 ; 121.6; 162.6 ; II. 11.17 ; 15.1 ; 22.1 ; 
34.11 ; HI. 8.6-10 : 18.3 ; 27.6 ; 28.1-6 ; 41.6 ; 62.1-8 ; JV. 

2. '.); 6.6 ; 6.6; 12.1; 24.6; 36.1(5; V. 1.6; 14.6; 21.2; 
VI. 23.7 ; 66.4 ; 67.10 ; VII. 1.6; 46.2; 84.1 ; 5)9.7 ; 100.7 ; 
VTII. 2.11; 13.18; 23.20, 22 ; 31.2 ; 43.10 ; 44.5; 46.12; 
60.2 ; 74.6; 78.1 ; IX. 114.4 ; X. 2.2 ; 4.4 ; 6.4,6 ; 14.16; 
17.13 ; 21.3 ; 46. » ; 62,4 ; 88.7, 8; 5)1.11. 15; 96.9 ; 109.5; 
114.3-6, 8; 116.2, 9 ; 118.2, 6 ; 179.1), it is impossible not 
to believe that much of the liifjocda-Hamhitd belongs to 
the period of the later Vedic texts. We should note that 
many of the hymns containing such late matter, like the 
Apri hymns, noted above, are in proper order in the text 
of the “ family groups ” and therefore must have formed 
part of the first collection of the lUyveda-Hainhitd. 

The texts of the Yajurvcda,*it is well known, contain 
inautra.'i rc(|uired in the ritual, in their order of applica- 
tion. .Vs the Itiy veda-Haiiihitd also contains a number of 
such niaiitraH ia.y., the Apri iSfiktiUi), we cannot remove 
much of its materials from the epoch of the Yajurveda. 
As it further contains iiianirus in connection with the 


Anoamedha ceremony, which we cannot assign to the 
earlier stratum of the Yajurveda, portions of the liiksani- 
hitd must be accepted as belonging to even late Yajurvedic 
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times. For all those reasons, it is necessary that we 
should give up the assumption that the whole of the 
liigoeila-Samhita is pre-Yajurvedio. The remark also 
applies, mutatis mutamlis, to the Samaveda, for the 
Itiksaihliita contains a few references to samam also. 
Noitlier is Atharvanic matter wholly lacking in our text. 
Consequently wo should take the Uigveda-Harhhitcl 
in its present form as conhiining materials from the 
earliest to (almost) the latest periods of Vcdic literature. 
The lUgvedaSaiiihita is thus not a book but a library. 
Consequently when we find any particular matter in this 
text we should not immediately assume that it belongs to 
a very early phase of Indo-Aryan culture. Wc have to 
determine carefully, the relative ages of the different 
hymns, and, in some cases, also of different verses. The 
task is difficult. But it is our duty to attempt it in 
a truly scientific manner. 



“VKDIC GODS: V— lUJDllA-KALl ” 

By Hiualal Amiutlaij Suaii., h.a., 
Bombay. 


The: present article arises from investigations into 
tlic nature of god Kudra and of goddess KalT (the latter 
in the name of the celehratcd poet KalidSsa). If Kali is 
the feminine form from" Kala,” then KalT has a hearing to 
Bight and tliencc to Sanku where Light is converted into 
Time : this has led to Siva-Undra as a Sanku conception 
primarily and (as a male form) with Ijight as his consort, 
the divine female. With this clarification in thoughts, 
understanding and interpretations have followed towards 
a further contribution to Truth which is religion (and not 
vice~vemi). This article embodies those results. The 
investigations up to the fourth section revealed the stellar 
lights as worshipped through and around the terrestrial 
Agni. This section touches the very basis of Agui which 
is only a medium — ‘ purohita,’ the terrestrial Light and 
reveals the original light celestial represented in the living 
frame of beings — wo may call it divine spark — as the 
“ojas” connected essentially with the lunar light. It 
also brings out the lunar godhood of various deities and 
the subsequent transformations or developments into 
varied forms of religion and practices. Previous sections 
as well as this one are being published by the Bbaudarkar 
Oriental Itoscarch Institute, Poona, in its .Vunals, in 
Vol. XVTI, Pts. II ff., with star maps. With notes, 
quotations, etc, the present article covers about 70 pages. 
Previous references hold good for this article also. 

lindra : as star Hirinsamt Hanku : — Wo saw in section 
II that the Sravana month (Purnimanta) is connected with 
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llu; suiDiiipi' solstice and the advent of the rainy season. 
Then the constellation is Pushya whose recent is god 
Brihaspati. Iji X, 98, 1, 8, Br. is hesoiight to cause the 
cloud to rain and to send the rain-charged cloud. [If the 
solstice was at Aslcsha, then there would be no room for 
Br. Indeed, Serpent Vritra-IIydra is a hindrance of the 
season and Br. and other gods fight out its evil — dde 
Sec. IV.] That is how the season, the stars and gods are 
associated in inatt(!rs of one of the most important aspects 
f)f existciiice, of rains, agriculture and of harvest. Heroin 
Kndra marks the developments. It is then the heliacal 
rise of star Sirius whose longitude occurs in the summer 
season (in sign Gemini) when the agricultural operations 
begin. It is tlie harbinger of rains. It is also styled 
“ Dog ” who follows the deer, the Mriga-Orion ; it is also 
styled the Hunter. 

X, () 4, 8 invokc's llndra along with Br. and Pushya. 
Pushya is in the shapes of an arrow of 8 stars fSec. II, 
table 2) and wo find in AB. Ill, 88 that Bhutavan pierced 
Prajapati with an arrow and having done so, went np 
(beciuiKi a lu'avenly body). Ho was now named Mriga 
Vyiidha . . . the arrow became three knotted. It is 

the heliacal rise of Sirius in Pushya. In Siik. T, 6, Raghu 
XI, 44, and .Mb. Sanplika ; XVIII, 13 14, the pursuer of 
the (leer is Siva and in AB. 11.1, 33, Mriga Vyadha is 
Iludra. In Ilaridrava, a recension of MaitrryanT Samhita, 
a passage means that Iludra repented and shed tears after 
having pierced the father Prajapati with an arrow. Here 
we get an allusion to rains in ‘ tears ’ and to the meaning 
of the word ‘ rud ’. The midday libation is for Rudras 
(SB. XIV, 1, 1, 15; TB. 1, 5, 11, 3) which puts the 
Rudras at the Pushya whic.h is the divine, midday 
(Sec. II). X, 92, 6 says that Kudra makes the streams 
How over the earth and roaring moistens everything, which 
de.scription explains the connotation of the word ‘ Rndra ’ 
connected with the wind and storms of the monsoon, and 
which naturally make him the ‘father’ of Maruts. The 
polar longitndes (4 Asle,sha (Hydra regent Sarpa) mingle 
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with those of Pushya, which fact seems to develop into the 
entertwining serpent round the neck of Siva or in the 
hands of Nataraja. X, I3f), 7 says that Kesin (it is 
Hydra) drank from the same pot (pot is naksliatra) with 
Rudra. In AV. XII, 2, 18, Rudra iriarks tlio fall of 
Kesin’s chariot (it refers to its heliacal setting). North as 
the abode of Rudra is in keeping with the calendar in 
the solstice point and the inclination of Sanku to the 
north. 

SB. J, 7, 8, 1 says that when the gods attained heaven, 
Jhidra remained behind: Here, the earthly character of 
Rudra is thought of. Under tlu' name Mahildeva, Rudra is 
said to have Idlled the com, to slatj entile (TMB. VI, U, 7 ; 
RV. ir, 33, 1); since cow-cattle are light-shfidows 
(Sec. IV), the killing of cows signifies the disappc^araJice of 
the shadow which is sumnu'r solstice time and Rudra 
then becomes Sanku responsible in the matter. I, 114, 4 
tells us that liiidrn Is bent to one .side ; this description 
suggests positively to the writer that it is a description of 
the Sanku of the Sanirat-yantra type bent to the north, 
to the Bhruva star, and as such he kills the “ cow,” 
absorbing in himself the midday shadow on the solstice 
day (Sec. 11). The worship of Mahilkala at U'jjain (over 
which the sun attains the solstice point — its maximum 
declination in north) is therefore charrly the worship of 
4'ime as Rudra through the Sanku and celebrated in a 
Vedic hymn as Purusha. The story (X, 86,4) of Vrislia- 
kapi (SaJiku), the Bog (Sirius) and the pursuit of the 
Varilha (Hydra) is explained. The heliacal rise of Punar- 
vasu with its regent Aditi (Milky Way — Sec. IV) in Pushya 
puts in the connection of Aditi with Rudra, or Ganga 
placed in the matted hair (rays) of Siva and later, the 
relation of Bhishma and Ganga. 

Thus Rudra as Sirius but primarily the Sanku can 
help ns to follow the AV. (i, 80, 1-3 : “He (the celcbiated 
Dog) Jicos in the firmament observing all things. W e 
adore the greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this 
offering . . . Yunr birth is in water, j/oiir station is 
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in heaven, ijour majesty is on earth and in the ocean. Wo 
will adoro the greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this 
offering . . Waters are the rains, heavenly station 

is of Birius and the other majesty on earth and high in air 
is of Sankn. 

Several Eudras then mean several Sankus which may 
include those of vertical type too, leading to the Lihga ” 
form. The chief of Eudras may be the imposing figure of 
Samr/lit-Yantra, the subordinates, or the Yakshas may then 
be the smaller ones. AV, 11, 2, 24 seems to refer to the 
association of the Sauku and Light (Shadow) when it says 
that Yaksha within the waters belong to Eiidra and the 
Waters of the Heaven increase their flow for him. Waters 
are light (Sec. IV). 

The cows are light-shadows (Sec. IV.) and the result- 
ant religion is equated to the offspring — the Bull — of the 
cows. This is how the Bull is sipionyiiioiis of Dharma 
and has its place in front of the Linga a symbol of Sanku 
and Dharma. Eide on the bull is the same r(!presentatioii 
in connection with the divine male and female. The 
lexicons of Amara and nemachandra make bull and 
mouse to stand for good acts and Dharma ; and wo see the 
mouse strutting before the image of Cranesa. X, 90, 15 
makes Pasu in connection with Purusha which brings us 
back to the Bull and f^anku and recalls the title Pa.supati, 
celebrated in Nepal as the Pa6upati-Natha and in Mb. the 
bestowal of the bow (it is ecliptic) Pasupata to Arjuna, 
son by god Indra, The form of Sanku with its side- 
quadrants elucidates the 'J’risula associated with Siva and 
with the divine female. I, 43, 1, i, 1 14, 4, 13, 11, 33, 7, VI, 
49, 10, and X, 92, 9 draw a beneficent picture of Eudra ; 
he is called aus[)ici(ms Hiva. 

Because Eudra-Siva is Sanku, his associations with 
Agni, with the regent gods at the principal calendar points 
like the Asvins (at Ver. Eq.), Maruts (at Aut. Eq.), Boma, 
with hidra (regent of Bun), Ushas (at either equinox), and 
with symbols like; Vajra (it indicates Svati ; another name 
ofllanuman is Vajnwiga) and with seasons spring up: the 
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principal season, the Autumn, the divine evening and the 
dust of the equinox (Hec. II) get into the famous dance of 
Nataraja, a projection on Sanku of the social and religious 
rejoicings and festivities as well as that of the autumnal 
celebrations of sacrifices when all the ‘ gods ’ assemble 
(Sec. IV), when Hydra has ended. Sanku is portrayed as 
mountain and as such he comes to stand for the Meru, the 
Kailasa, the Himalaya, etc., and accordingly, the Uudra 
has his abode there. The (son of Dharma) Vudhisthira 
(it is Sanku) finally repairs to this place with the Dog 
(Sirius), the two surviving elements of the Calendar 
wherein, Draupadi (the light as Shadow) is the first to fall 
off (at the summer solstice). 

yasw.s : the light on Hanhi on iU Hule-qnadrani . — 
Rudra has several names like Sarva, Bhava, etc., and they 
all stand for Sanku ; the female names therefrom then 
refer to the light on it and accordingly, Vasu(s) are 
invoked with Kudra (TS. 1, 11, 13). Naturally, Indra is 
their lord (VS. 38, 8). They have a heat-giving wheel 
(II, 34, 9) and a beneficent and a pleasant boat (VIII, 18, 
7) : the ‘ boat ’ refers to the side-{iuadrant8 of Sanku which 
are equatorial and accordingly, tin; earth is styled 
Vasundhara ; the ecliptic is the heat-giving wheel. Since 
Vasu is the associate of Eudra-Sanku, she is naturally 
thought of with (I, 163, 2) Trita (it is Sanku — Sec. IV), 
Indra, and the Gaudharvas (at Svati, autumnal equinox — 
Sec. IV). As Light on Sanku, the Vasus naturally lead to 
Agni. VII, 5, 6, tells us that they have (stahlislied sirenyfh 
in fire and nerved the work of fire (VIT, 11, 4). Kindling 
of fire irrespective of time and season can serve no purpose. 
A V. XIX, 6, 11 says that the worshipablo Pnrnsha was 
\iOxn first and was sprinkled by the rainii season ; by him 
the gods Sadhyas and Vasus performed the sacrifice. 'I’he 
8 Vasus cannot be fixed up; but the discussion brings out 
the thoughts around the Sanku, calendar, the Vasus and 
to the conception of Tirthas along with them. Vasu’s 
cows are begged for food (V, 41, 18), showing how the light 
(.shadow on Sanku) acquires the merits and associations of 
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the season, flcre we can trace the f^erin of Annapnricia 
or of the Ja^adaniba conceptions around light and food. 
Matthew XXVI, 26-‘27 is quoted to (ilucidate the thoughts 

along with RV. X, 19r), 4 “ 

” I 

Beijoiitl flic Viimis. — Althoiigli tlu' Liglit-Vasu alights 
on Sanku, it is neither terrestrial light like Agni /lor is it 
celestial like the earlier form of (lunar) light that we find. 
Hence the Vasus (connected with Indra) recede to the 
background when cither the Sanku isinagnified in thoughts, 
or when the (later) light as Agni or early light as prime 
(lunar) light is magnified in thoughts. Thus Vasus got 
displaced entirely in post-Vedic literature when the divine 
female is cm phasi/.ed except when the semi-divine heroim's 
are depicted. We shall .see how the lunar lights embodying 
the I’rimc Tjight stand in the forefront in early conceptions 
and then the Sanku is out of the mind of the seer as in 
X, 125. So X, 90 would dwell only upon the magnitude 
of Time factor irrespective of Tfight, concentrating 
exclusively upon Purnsha-Sanku. Thus the midway 
position of the Vasus has to bo noted when wo note the 
(firly conception of Higlit and when we consider th(i later 
forms that retain the traits of early conceptions but mixed 
up with terrestrial Agni. 'I’lie considerations of Rudra and 
Vasus now clear our way for understanding the basic 
nature of light as propounded in Vedic* thoughts. That 
again helps us to follow the various forms of later god- 
desses and to see for ourselves where the paths diverge, and 
how and why they diverge. It is to be remembered that 
Light is the cherished central object in the Vedic thoughts 
and this brings in the god.s Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati, the 
true nature of Aja, Savitr and Pushan, all of them arising 
out of the lunar lights in one or another stage. They are 
near the Prime Light than cither the heavenly Vasu(8) 
or the terrestrial Agni. Their connection with the Ojas 
light (on earth — in living beings) is pointed out later. 



Pilshan : Regent of Moon . — Commonly understood as 
Sun, the Grod Pushan really refers to Moon as we find it 
to be the case. IJc is bright (T, -23, 14 ; VI, 48, Ki), a 
visible deity (VI, o6, 4), and called Agohya not to be 
concealed. He appears in heaven at night foiiumhi the 
morning (VII, 30, 2) and goes awagat sunrise (X, 130, 1). 
Pushan has been called the lord of Night (VI, 5). 
'Jdio night in Vedic thoughts is not dark but lustrous with 
the stars (X, 127, 2) and benevolent as such. 

The goad of Pushan called the Ara or tli.^ Ashtra 
(VI, 53, 8-9) which reseud)les the horn of a cow (cow is 
light — Sec. TI) is therefore the crescent or the digit of 
the moon. Likely, it is the “ Aja,” the 16th digit, the 
“shodasi” whicli is <wer there (A/Ja) [cf. Kdla Loka 
Prakam, XX Mil, 329-34 ?«rr?iTTl?n’’] 


and accordingly, we can understand tlie ‘ Aja ’ carrying 
along the Pushan (VI, 55, 6; VI, 57, 3) and the one described 
in the SvetaAvatara Upa. TV, 5 “ 

snrr: ^snrRT ” l That is how the moon having 

Aja — the immanent light — is dear to the gods “ Devanam- 
l)riya ” (ef Inscriptions of AsoUa and “ — 

Wn IW ” Vikram. 

11 [, 7) and not the goats ‘aja), or the sacrifices of goats. VI, 

58, 3 “ 

II ” is a description of the lunar digits (.navah), 
in the ocean (lunar orb) of Hiranga colour which is both 
yellow and white since it comprises gold aud silver (Amara. 
IT, 9, 91) the two respective colours of moon in the dark 
and bright fortnights. With the. two fortnights and the 
third Aja, the Pushan has three manifestations in V'^l, 
58, 1 ; herein, ^id<ra refers to the Sukla light, the 
sacrificing form refers to the Krishna fortnight and the all 
pervading fornj to the Ajii. This is the real 
form of snrr l Thus his nourishing light makes the 
Pushan the most beneficent power, a gift to the universe 
(^q^flrsar 3if%:), lord of food (VI, 58, 2-4) protecting 
animals invigorating and inspiring best thoughts 
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“ ” (of. VI, 53, 4 ' ’ and III, 

02, 10, tbo Savitri hymn ‘ ^ st; snTT^i?^. ’) In VS. 

32, 6 Pmjapati has been designated as Sliodasl and is 
said to maintain 3 great Instures. Wo saw them in the 
case of Pfishan. VS. 23, 03 connects the Prajapati 
(the Shoda^i and therefore Moon, Pushan, and Prajapati- 
Brahiiia) with the lliranya (larbha when it says “He is 
born from the Timely germ laid lowri by the strong, self- 
existent first, one within the mighty Hood." X, 121 will 
thus be clear with reference to lunar lights. Its second 
verse refers to the Amribi in the lunar lights and its 
Mfityu iis Amrita, since the subsequent transformation to 
an entity of the lunar orb is also Amrita, and since the 
distribution of the nourishing lunar lights proceeds 
unabatingly, in the later 3 forms 'of Pushan). The sixth 
verso says that the solar orb shines when it gets the light 
from it (cf. VI 50^ 3). In Sec. IV, w'e saw how Indra 
drinks Soma which then generates the Sun (cf. also III 
61,7, VI, 58, 4, X, 121, 6 and X, 86, etc.); Soma placed 
light in the Sun (VI, 44, 23, IX, 97, 41), generated Surya 
(IX, 96, 5 ; IX, 110, 5) caiiscd him to shine (IX, 63, 7) or 
raised him in heaven (IX, 107, 7) : this is how the moon 
stands in the Vedas with reference to the Sun and Indra, 
on a primeval level. 

Savitr : the Creative Lunar Deitg, — llic god Savitr 
seems too to refer to the moon, mainly by his bestowal of 
Amrita which is an exclusive lunar function and never a 
solar one. As the regent of Hasta ((lorvus constellation, 
he marks the divine evening and the important period of 
Harvest — the earth full of transformations of Soma as 
•I nice, etc. (Sec. IV) and at the heliacal arrival of 
Saptarshis and Agastya, in the Sarad season. It being 
near the end of Hydra, this god is also a Vritra slayer, 
when invoked ivith Indra (VIII, 82, 1, 2, and 4), who is 
the regent of Sun. The functions of Sun and Savitr are in 
perfect contrast. Aroused by Surya men pursue their 
objects and perform their works (VII, 63, 4) but Savitr 
is spoken of as sending to sUej) (IV, 53, 6 ; VII, 46, 1). 
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He (Savitr) unyokes his steeds, brings the wanderer 
to rest ; at his command nifilit cornea ; the weaver rolls up 
her web and the skilful man lays down his unfinished 
work (II, 38, 3-4) — it all marks the decline of the day 
terminating the activities. Invocation of the Night and 
rest harbinger the invocation to Savity (I, 36, 1-2) who is 
present in the black spaces, sending to rest both the 
mortals and the immortals. Most of the I, 36 is explained 
in the article. TB. I, 6, 4, 1, relates that I’rajdpati he- 
comincj Fiaviir created living beings. IV, 64, 2 tells us 
that Savitr bestows immortality on the gods as well as 
length of life on man. [Wo meet with heliacal sotting as 
‘death.’] Thus Savitr is the first awakener to life and as 


such Sfivitri, the (layatrl celebration 


-NO — 


vrifr trirfl i ^ 4: ’ ii 


(III, 62, 9-10) has its entire significance through the 
Tiourishing lunar lights. Saoity is alow the lord of 
vivify itu] po7cerand hy his movements [ydmahhih strides) 
heroines Pustian (V, 81, 6). Savitr impels (veti) the Sun 
(I, 36, 9), Savitr is called Asura; here we suggest to take 
Asura to be gods visible at night, the Sura signifying 
those visible during day-time. The greatest Asura is 
Varuna, the Ahuramaxda. Such is the position of the 
Moon as the greatest embodiment of the original light in 
the Vcdic conceptions, ft has to be noted that the lunar 
godhood and lights are nowhere to be confused for the 
Agni, the medium, light as the light terrestrial. As a time 
factor, the moon has a central place in the luni-solar 
calendar. Sanku has to be thought of with reference to 
this prime light which is lunar in character and solar in 
subsefjuent aspects prior to later form of hevenly Vasu and 
terrestrial Agni. We see in varied imageries of Kudra-Siva 
and in those of the divine female (Kali) as it differently 
impressed the various masters. 

Divinities . — Sanku Rudra, when cannot be thought 
of without Light, has the crescent moon placed always on 

4 
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the forehead of Siva. He is then Ohandra-Sekhara. 
When Light herself is in the mind, she retains the same 
crescent. She is tlien Chandra-Sekliara. When Sanku 
and Light are intermingled in thoughts, it is the Ardha- 
narlsvara, the parents of the universe (Raghu. 1, 1). When 
Sanku alone is thought of, the constant association of light 
and its steadiness with uninterrupted concentration (in 
unison with the Dhruva) marks Siva as Yogisvara and 
when light is away, as Digambara, or as Sava under the 
heels of the Divine female. As Sanku, ho is Sthanu (and 
classically, the Yudhishthira). As an embodiment of time, 
the Sanku Rudra is the Kala and when magnified, the 
Maha Kala. Being an embodiment of lime, he is 
Mrityuiijaya. With the heliacal rise of the Milky Way 
(with Punarvasu, at Pushya) he is Ganga-dhara ; so too 
with the Gauges by its side as Sirius. 

When Light alone is thought of she is the Prime 
Effulgence as (n X, 125. Later it is then the Shoda.si 
worship, known in the Vedas as .Aja. TIk) thought of Aja 

I » 

decapitating herself into various lights (cf. ‘ 

TTr^t ’l X, 121, 2) seems to lead to the unusual 

S'® ’ ' ' 

Chhinna Masta conception wherein the central female 
figure is the fountain head of light, fherself of sixfem 
years’ age}, receiving a fountain back in perpetuity and 
with two other fountains out of herself foi the two side 
female figures (of twelve years’ age) — this is how the lunar 
light is converted into the time and the calendar. Since 
Sanku is Parvata — a mountain, she is as consort ParvatT. 
The ‘swords,’ ‘spears,’ and ‘arrows ’ are symbolical of the 
rays of light : (swords and spears come in when Christ is 
arrested — it is the nearing of the heliacal setting of 
Canopus ; the Bhishma is on a bed of ‘ arrows ’ (heliacally 
set Sirius for 50 or 58 days) ; such incidents with their 
significance are explained and they come in the hands of 
the Divine female when she fights the demon Hydra, the 
obstructor. One word for sword is “ Nistrimsa ” which 
connotes that 30 (digits of the 2 fortnights) have loft 
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and what remains is the immanent IGth digit, the 
Shoda^T and accordingly, we hud the sword “ Chandra- 
Hasa — the laughter of the mooji.—m the hands of the 
divinities, the sword being shapnd like the digit of the 
moon at iU end. The Devi Bhagavata XII, 16, 48 says 
“ ” and the Sabda 

Kalpa Druma quoting it says that the Chandrahasa is 
“ 5iT»TW?ft.” Thus the whiteness of the Moon 

leads to two, the and the The light when 

it becomes Vasu, acquires the stellar and seasonal attri- 
butes and thus the goddess SaradS, Sarasvatl arises out of 
the Chitra (Spica — A Virgo) constellation and Maha 
Lakshml (worship of Plenty) out of Sviiti (Arcturus — A 
Bootes). The same in relation to the Hasta (Corvus) 
constellation (wnich is styled elephantine from its shape 
and, named ‘ Hasta ’) comes to be the Mataiigi and Kamala 
(Seasonal from Kamala lotus). The connection of VasU" 
with the Virgo sign and the then taking place of the 
heliacal rise of Agastya — Canopus is pointed out in the 
Madonna conception. 

Later on. — Tlio light has reference to time and 
thus to the zodiacal constellations which sot one 
after another in rotation and we get a garland of decapitat- 
ed heads or skulls around the divinity, at times holding 
one head or skull iknpala) and in a pot {karpara} at times. 
Flead (wiwm/rt shaved because heliacal ly set: hairs lost — 
rays lost), kapdia and karpara arc identical terms herein. 
As the Vasus, the autumnal eciuino.K is bound to get repre- 
sented and we find the divinity riding a lion (colour a?id 
symbol of Svati), treading down the demon (Hydra) or 
holding snake (Hydra) like Siva. She is in such forms 
the later FCalT, the Maliii Kali, Durgil, the Katyilyani, 
Chandi, etc. [I'he form which we do not find in the 
works of Kalidasa. The same lion (Svati) as the bead of 
Divinity accpiires Njisimha avatara, tearing up the demon 
(Hydra). Here and in Bhima ni fide m-oment blood as 
the colour of (Svati) light is highly emphasised.] Bull has a 
place with several of these forms very naturally as Dharma. 

4 * 
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Heroinen . — The later conception of the Vasu light 
coming to Sankn develops into the light (its portion)corae to 
earth in the form of semi-divine heroines like Sltfi, Draii- 
padi, Kadha (and Gopis). In the Ramayana, the sojourn 
(a^a«ai of Rama (Sun) with Lakshmana (Moon) and Sita 
(Vasu) is the theme. The disappearance of the heroine 
marks the rainy season, prominent by Eiivana (Hydra) ; 
the recovery njarks his end and therein for an earli/ dis- 
covery (at Lanka which the golden Svati), the son of Vayu 
(regent of Svati), Hanuman has a most important 
part to play. The purification and the ultimate disappear- 
ance of the heroine are chapters of Vasus— shadow and 
Agni at the autumnal equinox. In the Mb. the Vasu as 
Draupadi has (fro?n calendar) five husbands, the two from 
the AsvinI regents, one Rom the Svati regent, one from 
the Indra (regent of Sun), and one from Dharma-Yama, 
•regent to Sanku. (VVe need not think of the Nepal tribes for 
the plurality of husbands.) The hero of the calendar and 
of the period is Ganopus — Agastya, personified in Krishna. 
His departure (heliacal setting in I’aurus sign) precedes 
the finale— the summer solstice when the Yuga ends : when 
the heroine is the first to fall off. So too the points of the 
calendar dissolve leaving behind the Sanku, alone, the son 
of Dharmain company with the Dog — the celestial Rudra, 
mounting the Himalayas, indicative of Sanku and the 
North ; Mb. episode mainly being the distress through the 
100 — the Vritra, the Hydra, the Kauravas; BhIma(of Vayu- 
Svati) killing the chief ones. The young (then recently 
risen) Ganopus acquires the central place when Radha and 
her female friends, the lights as shadow in autumn and 
harvest have a playful ‘dance’ {rdsalila) around him. 
The site is the Yamuna, the side quadrant of Sanku ; and 
peacock’s tail crowns the young hero, sugges^ting the then 
heliacally risen Saptarshis (peacock). 

Heroes . — It is yoJing Kama risen once again after it 
was burnt at the end of Spring (heliacal setting of Canopus 
in Taurus) by the third eye (Sun: two eyes is normal 
feature) of Siva (Sanku). The same young Ganopus — the 
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heliacally risen — gets the other two imageries, the (syiulbo- 
lioal) sons of Siva : the Karttikeya comes riding a peacock 
whicii is his (heliacal) arrival with the Saptarshis 
(peacock — Amara. II, 5, iJO-31 ; 1, 3, 27)fighting the demons 
— tlie Hydra. G-anesa revived with the ‘ elephantine ’ 
(Hasta constellation set heliacally) head. II, 33, 
12, refers to Kumdra and Itudra but the text is 
still nnintelligible. The .same young Canopus is 
as Ayuh and Bharata (in the hermitage of Marichi, the 
7th of the Saptarshis) in the dramas of Kalidasa and 
there too, ‘ peacocks ’ come in. 

Jjike the Light and young heroes, the Sanku and 
Sirius acquire classical and mythical or other form of 
divine characters and that has been noted. Bhishma is 
the son of Gauga while John the Baptist is always baptiz- 
ing (symbolical of the rainy season) at the Jordan (Milky 
Way) while we have water always pouring over the Lihga. 
It is the heliacal rise of the Milky Way and Sirius, and 
the rainy season in these imageries around Sanku and 
Sirius. The disciple of the Baptist is Andrew represent- 
ing tYiQ fourth (sign — Cancer) out of the twelve and with 
Peter (gemini — it has the longitude of Sirius) he knows 
the master. The three-legged, deformed Kubera is another 
(jonception over Sanku, who is always with wealth (lights 
as Yasus). Balarilma always fond of wine (symbol of light) 
is another figure out of Sanku, on a pilgrimage for the 
Prabhasa (aut. c(|.) and on the banks of the Sarasvatl 
(Chitra). 

The side quadrants of Sanku come to be (the shining') 
Kama (ear) and the Mb. hero comes out as a half brother 
to the son by Indra. The same is the thigh (urit) and the 
(jiace (Svati symbolically) of BliTma falls there with 
emphasis on blood — the colour of Svati. Hauuman too 
carries the mace himself being painted with the minimum 
colour of Svati. The same (juadrant is ‘wheel’ and 
it sinks in ‘ earth ’ (it is eclipiic and not the eejua- 
torial quadrant that is to count ultimately) in the case of 
Kar^a. 
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As from Sanku, several figures arise from the Hydra 
head— from Aslesha, such as Duryodhana, Bahu/Sakuni, 
Kaliya on the Yamuna (equatorial (juadrant of Sanku), 
Varaha, Kesin and from the flydra tail, like Kotu and 
Dussasana: their relation and depictions have been noted. 

Symbols and symbolical accounts under various names 
have been noted such as those relating to Hastinapura, 
Prabhasa tirtha, pilgrimage of Balarama, Gokula (aut. e<p 
and the period w’ith reference to Bocites stars from Alcor 
to Arcturus, from Arundhatl to Svati), Avi with reference 
to Aja and Lamb of God, tlui Asura/Sura and the Holy 
Ghost and the Holy Spirit with the Father in 1 feaven, and 
many other usages and expiessions. 

The meeting of the Bobus and Agohya, celebrating 
whom they came to the house of Savitr and received 
Amrita, then recalls the gospellic narration of the arrival 
of the Magi from east (heliacal arrival of the Saptarshis) 
celebrating the young Child (heliacally risen Canopus — 
Agastya) and the Babylonian narration of thiMjuest of the 
hero Gilgamesh {Canoyun) in scarcli for immortality, for 
meeting his aneest.)r (who bad attained it — heliacally risen 
condition) Ut-Naphishtim — the Vedic Vadnlifha, the. dth 
of the Saptarshis — for the purpose, directed on his way by 
female Sabitu traversing thick darkness of 1‘2 Kasbu 
(12 days of sleep of the Vedic lore ?) and reaching the 
garden which has the tree of god (Svati the kalpataru) 
whose top is all lapis-lazuli. 

Several hymns have been reinterpreted and elucidated, 
h’hey arc X, 125 (of the Prime' Effulgence), X, 121 of 
Hiranya Garbha, X, 90 of P irusha Sanku,) 1, H5 of 
Savitr and several ones of Pushan VI, 53-4, 57-8, all 
around the lunar lights and lunar deities. 

Blocfl and Wine for fjight . — From the depictions 
around the Sanku and Light the article develops an 
interesting phase of J jight which may be called the inward 
(in the living beings irrespective of sex) compared to .the 
outward, the most known of which is the terrestrial Agni 
and behind which are, now we realise, the solar and 
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stellar lights after the Vasus and behind all of them the 
Lunar Lights. In the celebrations of the divine females 
wo note several currents of light while the principal one 
was the Lunar one. Where it (light) is thought of as 
red and such as that of the terrestrial or physical Agni, 
we find the red imtsiretched tongue of the (later) female 
divinity, after the 7 tongues of fire such as ‘ Kali, KaralT,. 
Sphullihgini . . . etc., of the Mundaka Up. I, 2, 4. 
This is away front the lunar character of god hood or from 
its nourishing predominant connotation (the fire and 7 are 
the antumnal sacrifice with the seven saptarshis cf. X 90). 
It is also away from the Hiranya colour of J^ight or the 3 
great lustures, the cherished object of worship. The 
adoption of the red colour of light seeius to have passed on 
to ‘ blood ’ as we could notice from the blood fountains of 
the Chhinnamasta which are essentially tlie 3 light 
fountains. The term like ‘lohita’ for the Aja (in the 
Svetiisvatara Up. IV, 5) seems to have further (wrongly) 
cmphasiiied the blood in the case of light. We see the same 
even when the Chandrahasa sword is smeared red at its 
edge. The bloody sacrifices sprung around the Agni 
celebrations seem to have contributed towards this 
development as a past history and practice lending 
authenticity to the same. Thus we can notice the drift 
away and away from the real nourishing — never killing — 
lunar lights. The red colour of light (godhood was light — 
Sura) seems to have brought in its female form as Sura 
for light and with the redness of wine and blood, both (blood 
and wine) seem to have replaced the Light, for which 
originally they were symbols only. Passages from the 
gospel also are cited for the usage of blood and wine 
wherein the original value is light or stellar — therein the 
red colour is of Canopus. The later Saktas have faithfully 
enshrined them on the religious pedestals but then they 
have got away from the real original light. The conven- 
tional phase of male and female (of Saiiku and Light) 
have been lost sight of and physical relations of s(!xes 
have set in their practices as much as blood and wine. 
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It is all the negation of Lunar Lights as of AJA-Shodasi, 
or of its nourishing chanictcr such as 

N I v® «• * 

l ” (VI, 58, 1); “ 0RriTfT 

I ” (X, 121, 2). What is worship if the start is 

something different (say Ainrita of lunar lights) and the 
end is something else, totally foreign to the origin (say 
wine-blood-dissipation) ? 

Light on Barth— the Ojas. — EV. II, 38,10 says JT 

— 0 Kudra, there is none 

else who has the amount of Ojas that you have.” This 
depiction invites attention since Ojas has been styled the 
Light (“^^ ”) by Auiara. Ill, 8, 232 and Heiria- 
chandra (sR^rw «n^3rftr’ ’) and by many others. It 
is the light, beyond tlie seven constituents (dhatus) of the 
body (blood being one of these 7) as per medical autho- 
rities like Vagbhata, Charaka and Susruta “ 
gsKFcTRl rlSRcT?! ’ “ a»RT; 

I. It is described as 
constituted of Soma, cool and wliite and in the frame near 
the breast (^f^ It is the fourtli p(>rtion of body 

(cf. 5fRT5?T^nE) where astrology would put moon mother 
and remote past to hold sway. Whore this Light — (Ijas 
tends to flow upwards towards the head, the condition is 
called ‘ Ordliara Betas ’ of which the greatest embodi- 
ment is Siva showing perfection (purity in thought, 
word and deed), tlie lesser one being Bhishma and 
sages. The (Ojas) light whi^h would then spread on 
the forehead would therefore aujouut to the glow of the 
cresemt moon on the forehead of Siva. 'I’ho downward 
How would come to mere sex-urge and would tend towards 
its dissipation. The extreme points of upwards and down- 
wards flow' arc under a common planetary sway (of Mars.) 
Since Siva is Ordhva Betas, the Lihga and Bull can never 
mean phallus worship but they would represent the Brahma- 
charya which again would point to the conscrvance of 
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the lunar lights (Brahma) in the body with the upward How 
of Ojas. The medical texts point out that wine is opjmed 
to the Ojas. Ojas is also called Chaitanya, JJva, Bliarga, 
and Atmatattva (cf. I). Extensive quotations arc 

given for this section which dwells upon this form of light 
mostly connected with Rudra, as Lunar light with the 
divine females and available on earth as Ojas, the spark 
in all the living beings on earth. Agni is on earth : hut 
it is a medium and the objective one, away from the lunar 
light with reference to the subjective one in the lunar- 
natured Ojas. How far that can be the cherishc'd object 
to-day like Agni of the olden times'* To what practices 
will that longing for increased Ojas lead ? How can the 
dovelopmetits around Agni he set right and around th(^ 
divine females where Agni-traits have displaced the real 
lunar character of the divinities be set right ? On all 
such (lucstions, the results of the present investigations 
have a direct and profound bearing. Tliey give a per- 
spective to the Agni cult as it naturally ought to bo and as 
it has come to grow. The investigations into the Vedic 
conceptions rest here. The conclusions arrived at are 
independent of any authority, ancient or modern, while 
strict conformity to texts and data has been constantly 
kept in view. The following table will elucidate the trend 
of thoughts as they arc found to b(!. 

Table. 

Priiiio 'Rffulgonce ; Cosmic ... (Cf. X, 12.5 ‘ 

llininya Garbha — Prajfipati function- 
iiif^ as 8avitr=*Moon 


I etc. ) 

Tb. 1,6,4 1. 

Cf. X, 121 “ -i-i 

I oto.” 

Cf. V, 82, 5 ; 11. 38, 3-4 ; IV, 
53, 2, 6; Yl. 07. 2; Yll, 
45. 1. Cf. Mac. Vedic 
Myth.” pp. 32-34; Cf. 
Aniara.T.I,9,91— “Ilinin- 
ya ” = Gold and Silver. 
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In Moon — present in Shoda5l«» Aja Cf. VS. 32, 6. RV.X, 121, 2,9. 
~ Prjapati. 

Moon — Full with Amrita=Pfi8han Cf. VI, 54, 3 ; 65, 6 ; 57, 3 ; 53, 
god. 8-9 ; X, 121, 8. 

Ijunar Ainrita — pervading the universe Cf. Ill, 61, 7 ; X, 121, 6 ; VI, 
as Hoina to stars and sun. 53, 8; 68, J, anl Mac. 

(ibid) p. 31, re Soma and 
Surya, Cf. V. 12, 14. 

Stellar Lights — Vcdic Gods ... Cf. “ Vedic Gods ” 1-IV. 

Solar Light — fusion of lunar and Cf. Mae. (ibid) p. 112 wedding 
stellar lights. of Soma and Surya. 

Lights cn Sanku (Solar and Stellar) Cf. This article: Eudra and 
Sanku Rudra, Lights - Vasus. Vasus. 

Shadow — Time — determining calen- Cf. sec. II “ Vedic Gods " ; also 
dar, seasons, days, hours, actions, sec. IV ; cf “ Soma Pava- 

sacrilices, etc. mana.” 

Kindling Agni on earth — Yajua, Cf. sec. III-IV “ Vedic Gods ” 

Hymns, worship, etc., celebrating as also this article, 

divine grace of Light--of Nourisli- 
ing Aja, of the Prime Eflulgoncc;. 

Cognisance in the presence of lludra— Sanku = Piirusha-==Krila. 

cf- X 00. 

Kinphasis on the Inner (1) Yajhas. Ohjoctive form of Light"" 
form of liiglit=* Ojas, the terrestrial Agni, tJie 7tmUnm. 

leading to subjective (2) Meditation — Yoga, 
forms. («■-') Devotion — Bhakti. 

(4) Regulated life, with four “ Furush- 
artlias ” in four stages of life (cf. 
Raghu I, 8) 
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II. IRANIAN SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By B. T. Anklesabu, m.a., 

Principal, Sir Janmetjee Jejeehliay Zdrtoshfi Mad ream 
and the MvUan Firm Madressa, Mcher Villa, Beamnt 
Road, Sanid Oruz, Bombay , 23. 

The idea of holdinf? conferences is Iranian. The 
oldest Iranian literature fortunately existing to-day has 
preserved for us instances of conferences held in 
pre-historic times. The Avestan ‘ Vi-daeva-data,’ the 
Vandidad, gives a beautiful instance of God having 
inspired Yinia Khshaota to call a conference of the best 
men of the world to consider ways and means in order to 
preserve the race of mankind against the destruction from 
the fatal winter which was to destroy all beast and man 
save the select few who were to bo saved, in the ‘ Vara-of- 
Yima.’ ■ The Avektan G^thas tel! us of the conference of 
the holy sageYjarathnstra with the creator Ahura Mazda 
and the Benefi(ieat Immortals wherein the revelation of 
salvation by Thought, Word and Deed, of a spirit realm 
whence the souls of men descend but to ascend after the 
completion of their earthly travail, was shown to him. 

Old Iranian history, be it read from the Old I’esta- 
mont or from the indigenous records of Iran, embedded in 
the archives faithfully preserved, bears evidence to the 
government of the people by a conference of ciders, 
deputed by the sovereign to frame the laws, to advance 
cultural progress by inviting to. the Iranian realm' the 
sagos of the world who had done service to the cause of 
their own countries by the effective means of science and 
knowledge. The Pahlavt Dinkart recounts the story of 
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the parliament of wise men of the world who were invited 
by King Khusru KaviU (531-579 A.C.) to discuss all the 
questions relating to science, philology, philosophy and 
religion. Greek and Hindu philosophers then debated the 
‘ vyakarana ’ and the ‘ philosophies.’ We, in India, who 
worship Saints and Uishis, Sages and Pandits, following 
in the footsteps of the English who have come to India 
for centuries, have been convening congresses and con- 
ferences to discuss political, historical, social, cultural and 
scientific problems. It is for the eighth time that wo meet 
in the Oriental Conference in Mysore ( - ‘ Mahish&pura’). 
May Ahura come to the help of ‘ MahishApura ’ and give 
all possible help and inspiration to advance the cause of 
culture and civilization ! If it be tlie first time that the 
({uestions relating to the culture of ir/ln are to be 
discufised in Mysore, may they be discussed from genera- 
tion to generation, year after year, in times to come, by 
the faithful sons and daughters of the soil. Mysore is 
fortunate enough in having learned men, who before the 
advent of the Oriental Conference in it, havi' worked upon 
Iranian history and Iranian questions of ijiiport ; I refer 
to two gentlemen whom I know. Professors Shustory and 
Wadia. May we have many more scholars of the type, 
w’ho, under the inspiring guidance of His Highness the 
Maharajadhiraj and his cultured Prime Minister, can 
propagate the study of Iran and her culture. 

Learned men are usually mere book worms. They 
only sit in their studies or class rooms and discuss 
philosophy, philology and the dicta of their own special 
line or creed. Conferences like these held far and wide 
in distant parts of India, in cultural centres possessing 
many minds and many thoughts, awaken these men in 
the chair, secluded in their retirement, from lethargy to a 
sense of their own duty to their country and their 
literatures and traditions. In order to bring about the 
rise of a country, it is the duty of the educated men of 
that country to meet together and revive the old 
civilization and culture which have slipped from their 
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hands and to introduce new forces of progress and 
advancement. Lot us, therefore, earnestly pray that (iod 
will enable us to make the best use of this and the future 
conferences which will meet in years to come for the 
proper understanding and advancement of the literatures 
of India and Iran. 

Perhaps the first stop to the study of Iranian culture 
was laid in 1760 when Dr. Thomas Hyde, Professor of 
Hebrew and Arabic of the Oxford University, wrote his 
“ Historia Religionis voterum Persarum et Parthorum ct 
Modorum.” Before him some travellers to Iran and India 
did refer to the /arathustrian Community living in Iran 
and in India ; but it was Dr. Hyde who first set the hall 
rolling and for a period of 175 years the world has begun 
to hear the stor}’ of Iranian religion, history, science and 
culture, written for the most part by authoritative men 
who have studied their subject at first hand. But there 
are difficulties, though not insurmountable, in the way of 
arriving at the truth, due to various causes. 

1. The history of Iran, as wo read from the; Avestan, 
Pahlavt, Creek, Roman, Arabic, 1’er.sian and Indian 
sources, is very imperfect owing to the bias of the authors, 
however veracious, who wrote it. The destruction of the 
archives of Iran, deposited in the palaces of the 
Achicmeniau kings, at the time of the cou(|uest of Iran by 
.Mc.xander the Creat, and nine centuries and a half later, 
on the conquest of Iran by the Ai’abs, has been instru- 
mental a great deal in bringing about deficiencies and ga()s 
in the history of Iran. Historians have not hecn ablci 
up to now to secure the facts of history between the 
Kayanian and the Aclueiueuian dynasties, these two 
dynasties having been considered as one by the Greek 
historians and the Iranian writers who followed them. It 
will really take a long time to discover the real events 
which happened betwixt these two periods. In the mean- 
while those who have depended on the statements of the 
Pablavl books which have fixed the life of the world to 
last for twelve millennia, place Kay .Vistfbsp about G35 
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years before Christ, the prophet of Iran and his G&thAs, 
the most ancient document of the history and religion of 
Zarathustrians being thus brought down to seven ocuitui'ies 
before Lord Jesus. Modern arclneological researches at 
Balkh, BAmiyi\n, Mohenjo-daro, Susa and Pcrsepolis 
militate against this fixation of the age of Kay Vistasp, 
arehaJegists working at SnsA, and Molienjo-daro supplying 
us with facts and arguments to prove', the greater antiquity 
of Zarathustra and his age. Now that arclnelogical work 
■ lias been undertaken on a scientific basis in the various 
parts of Iran, in Rae near Teheran, in Nehavand, in Susft 
and ill Persepolis, the rich finds made in those places have 
begun to tell their own tale and to divulge secrets which 
had remained hidden up to now. The old theories of 
history will have to make room tor conclusions based upon 
the finds made by excavations in these various fields. 
We find a scholar of critical acumen like Dr. Hertel of 
Leipzig trying to prove the truth of the traditional age 
assigned to Kay Vistasp and to show that the 
Aohiemenians were the Kayanians. Aga Pour-o Davoud 
tries to place Zarathustra a few centuries earlier. Let us 
have scholars who will be enabled to adduce rational 
arguments to prove that the Kayaniau Vistasp nourished 
long before the Aoha'inonian Vistfisp. The Vedic school 
of thinkers, consisting of BS,! Cang^idhar Tilak, Ervad 
Sheheriarji, Dadabhai Bharucha, Jayanath Pati and others 
has made efforts to prove that the Pig Vedas and the 
CAtliAs of Zarathustra are contemporaneous documents 
and that Kay VistA.sp flourished during the Vedic period, 
which according to its opinion is at. old as five millennia 
before Lord Jesus. Iranian research can only be placed 
on tbe right track by those who will study the Vedas, the 
Mahftbharata and other Sanskrit works as counterparts of 
the Iranian literature. Ever since the foundation was 
laid of the study of the Avestan language and literature, 
scholars in Europe have depended on sacerdotal and 
traditional authorities. Anquetil du Perron translated 
the Avesta as per tbe renderings, interpretation and 
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version of his Parsi Gurn, Dastiir Kuina-nA. Dad-daru, 
who imparted his knowledge on the basis of empirical 
studies, such as were liandod over from father to son, 
without any attention to grammar or philology. The 
Parsis of India had to depend for a long time on the 
empirical translations offered by their sacerdotal autho- 
rities. The accumulated ignorance of ages of the Zoroas- 
trians of Iran and India, the acting on blind faith which 
breeds fanaticism and hatred of everything and anything 
other than one’s own religious practices and views the 
faith which is half misfaith when founded on passions 
and prejudices, and last but not the least, the religious 
persecution of the Zarathustrians in IrAn, the destruction 
of their vast literature by the Mongols and the Tartars, 
all these and many other reasons had brought about the 
forgetfulness of their own literature. The Gathfis, written 
by Zarathustra, were in need of commentation at a time 
when the later Avestan dialect was still spoken. Three 
Avestan commentaries existed of the Gilthas of Zaratlms- 
tra, which were embodied in the Sutkar, VarstmAinsar and 
Bak Nasks. During the reign of Sfipohr II (30E1-379 
A.C.), the great saint and leader of the Zarathustrians 
Atarpat-i Maraspendan and his disciples translated the 
entire Avestan literature into Pahlavi. Nineteen out of 
the twenty-one Nasks of the Avesta were extant, three 
centuries after the last Sasanian king Ya/.da-kart (931 
A.C.), when Atarp^t-i Aemit, the leader of the Zarathiis- 
trians, prepared the summary of the nineteenth Nasks, 
Norydsang Dhawala, the ancestor of the Zaratluistiian 
flthravans of India, had translated, from AvestA. and 
Pahlav! into Sanskrit, the Yasna, including the GAthas of 
Zarathustra, along with other w'orks (in about 8.50 A.C,). 
The Parsi athravans of India depended for the most part 
on the Pahlavt translation and commentaries of the 
Avestan texts as well as the Sanskrit version of Noryo- 
sang. Attempt was also juade by the Aithravans to trans- 
late the Pahlavi version into New Persian at the time 
when the Persian language was spoken by the Parsis of 
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India. Such was the critical apparatus of the Zarathus- 
trian Athiavans of India when A.nc]uetil took it in his head 
to come over to India in order to study texts of the 
Zaratliustriau Scripture. When Anquetil handed over his 
publication to the literary circle in Europe and when 
doubts wore expressed as to the authenticity of the Aves- 
tao Scripture, tlio groat French founder of Iranian philo- 
logy, Eugene Bournouf, proved the voracity of tlu! Aves- 
tau texts by writing his irionuincntal ‘ Coimnontaire sur 
le Yasna.’ In Gennany, Spiegel proceeded further in 
the work. He prepared the grammars of the Avestan, 
Pahlavi and I’Azand languiiges, translated the whole 
Avestan literature in German, and studied a great part of 
the Pahlavi traditions. He followed the traditional 
version of the Avestan texts. Here followed a battle as 
to the methods of translation when Hang criticised 
Spiegel’s method of translating the Avestan texts by 
following and adopting so far as possible the Pahlavi 
version. Haug laid down the scheme of translating the 
Avestan texts according to the rules of philology, giving 
to the Avestan words the meanings consistent with their 
Vedic and Sanskrit equivalents. Darmesteter came on 
the scene as a peace-maker. With his French frankness 
and brilliant genius, he adopted the middle course of 
interpreting the Avestan texts from the Vedic and 
Sanskrit languages so far as possible and of depending on 
the Pahlavi traditions and glosses when the Vedas and the 
Sanskrit could not help the Avestist in his work. His 
French translation of the Gatbils is a marvellously clo.se 
rendering of the traditional Pahlavi version. In his time 
he was considered such a great authority that Mills had 
to bow to him and to follow the Pahlavi traditions in his 
translation of the GathSiS of Zarathustra, in order to bring 
his work in a line with the great Avestist’s French nmder- 
ing. We need not record and recapitulate the work done 
by many more literati for special parts or for the whole of 
the Avestan literature ; Harlez’s monumental work, the. 
French translation of the Avesta, his very mteresting 
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Introduction, his Manuals of the Avestan and Pahlavi 
languages, Cossowioz’s Latin translation of the Gd>thd.s, 
Bartholom® and his pupil Wolff’s works, and the works 
of other atuateurs who with or without any knowledge of 
the Avestan language, its grammar, idioms and colloquial- 
isms have essayed the translation of parts of the litera- 
ture, especially of the GAthits. 

A mighty task still remains to be achieved, a standard 
translation of the AvestA based on the rules of grammar 
and philology prepared by one or more scholars who have 
studied the Vedic and Sanskrit grammars and dictionary 
and have perfectly understood all the Pahlavi traditions 
up to now preserved in the home of the Parsi Community 
in India. It is very easy to obtain academic degrees and 
distinctions of foreign or Indian Universities ; the great 
task which lies ahead of the Iranists is to patiently servo 
as apprentices for the life-long task of a (correct interpre- 
tation of the document which is the pride of the Iranian 
world, tho earliest Iranian writing extant written in the 
Orient in the language which is the mother of all the 
Iranian languages and a sister language of the Vedic, 
which in its turn is the mother of the Aryan languages 
spoken in India. It is an uphill work, a work to be under- 
taken only by those who will ignore themselves in this 
life for the sake of leaving after them a work of use bo all 
the progeny of the world. Name and fame must be 
sacrificed for use and utility, for the service and salvation 
of the oldest Iranian literature. 

Aga Pour-e Davoud’s New-Persian translation of the 
AvestA has been a great achievement for the Iranians 
eager to learn the culture of antiquity which they have 
received as heritage from their forefathers. Ervad 
Kavasji Kanga’s Gujarati translation has inspired the 
Parsi Community of India for well nigh four to five 
decades. But a real scholarly work, undertaken by Parsi 
students and pursued with patience and perseverance, is 
the most urgent need of the Iranists of the age. The 
spade work has already been done by pioneers who have 
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prepared the texts, dictionary, grammar and translation. 
The Parsis ought to raise monuments to the memories of 
Spiegel, Justi, Darmesteter, Westergaard, Geldner, Haug, 
West, Eugene Wilhelm, Camo, Sheheriarji, Cawasji, 
Tahmuras, Edulji, Dastur Peshotan and Dastur Darab 
for the immortal services rendered to Iranian culture 
as pioneers in the field of Iranian research. These 
services cannot be forgotten for centuries to come. 
But pioneers have to work under difiiculties which are 
insurmountable at least at the time when they applied 
their brains as so many spades to dig out the virgin soil 
untouched, undiig, unexplored for millennia and ages. 
Let us appreciate the work of the pioneers to the utmost 
when their errors and mistakes of omission and commis- 
sion lie exposed to our eyes. But let us with all humility 
and reverence remember their achievements, but to 
advance further and to give to posterity useful solid 
work. lict us take note of the work done and is being done 
by civilized Europe for the Old Testament and the New, 
the work doni! before our eyes by our Indo-Aryan brethren 
in India, in Poona, Calcutta and Madras to prepare the 
translations, coinmentari(;s and vocabularies of tin; sacred 
texts of all the Vedas, and of the Mahabharata. If wi; 
will, we can. We have got three leading institutions in 
Bombay, the Mullan Firuz Madressa, thi* Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai Zartosti -Madressa and the Manciierji h\ Cama 
Athravan Institute. We might utilize, these three institu- 
tions as factories to turn out a few rare specinums of stu- 
dents who tnight lx; enabled to take, up the work and b(; of 
service to the Iranists’ cause. I <im one-sided in my state- 
ment. It will not be the Irano-Indians, the F^arsis of India 
alone, who can materially help in tin; work. A renaissance 
of culture has been brought into being in Iran. A study of 
Pahlavi has been lately made compidsory in all the 
colleges of IrAn. There are brilliant scholars ; Dr, Baza- 
zAde Shafaq, Malek-us-so’rA Nao-BahAr, Rashid-i Yasemt, 
Mtnuyi, Sayid-i Naflsi and others who are teaching and 
studying the Avestan and Pahlavi languages. There is a 
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young poet of the type of Aga Spenta who has been in- 
strumental in interpreting the thoughts and aspirations of 
old Iran to the now Iran. The various parts of the 
machine are ready, let us rear the factory, oil the 
machines, chip off rude excrescences and begin the work 
in right earnest ; culture is life ; ignorance is death. May 
it not be said in times to come that the descendants of 
the old Iranian stock, who migrated from their beloved 
farms, houses, abodes, mansions, land and country, be- 
came so unworthy as to be mere Mammon-worshippers, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water and threw to the 
winds their ancient heritage, due to lack of cultural at- 
tainments. [ for one am sure that the Irano- Indians, the 
Parsis will prove true to their obligation and fulfil the 
task whi(;h they are destined by their Creator to achieve. 

‘2. If the Avestan studies are deteriorating in India, 
it is because of the absence of discovery of any new 
material, because of the sameness of the texts surviving 
which are now in our hands. But, let us cast our glance 
at the Pahlavi literature. It is difficult to assert with 
certainty what amount of literature the ancestors of the 
prescMit day Parsis had brought with them from Iran. We 
seem to have had in India the Pahlavi versions with com- 
mentaries of the Yasna, the Vi-dev-dal, the Visperad, 
the Khvarta Awista and some of the Yasts ; the ‘ Skand 
gom^nl Vijar,’ the ‘ Dana u Mlnuy-i Khrat,' the ‘Arta- 
Viraf I^arna,’ ‘ Yhstl-Fryan ’ and ‘ Hatdkht Nask ’ Frag- 
ment, the ‘ Bundahisn,’ the ‘ SAyastnesayast,' the ‘ Gajasta 
Abalis,’ the ‘ Clntn-i ez Gasan,’ and other texts contained 
in Dastur 4amA.spji M. Jam^sp .Asa’s edition of the 
Pahlav! texts. Five important works : the Avesta- 
Pahlavi sections of the Ausparum Nask named Aerpatis- 
tan and Ntrangistaii, the complete ‘ Bundahisn’ the 
‘ I)atast4n-i Din! ’ of Manfts-chihr-i Ghsn-Jam and his 
epistles, his brother Zatsparam’s select writings, he 
Dlnkart and the ‘ MatigA,n-i Ha/ftr-datastan ’ came too 
late to India from Ir&n. This is perhaps a complete list 
of the entire written Pahlavi literature that the Iranists 

5* 
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can claim to possess, along with other ‘ Rivayats ’ (— 

“ traditions ”) published or unpublished. The Pahlavl of 
the Inscriptions engraved in two scripts has been lately 
enriched by the discovery of the Paikuli Inscription, by 
far the longest of the Sasanian Inscriptions as yet dis- 
covered and deciphered, which affords evidence of the 
cultural contact of the Iranians with the other nations, 
especially the Indo-Aryans. The other Inscriptions which 
were formerly read and deciphered require a revision and 
a re-odifeion. Most of the written Pahlavi texts, catalogued 
above, have been published, edited, transliterated and 
translated by scholars of great calibre. By far the great- 
est of these, the Dtnkart required nearly fifty-four years 
to be published (1874 — 1928 A.C.) by two great Pahlavi- 
sants of the Parsi (loromunity, Dastur Peshotan and 
Dastur Darah. Dr. E. W. West had a hand in the trans- 
lation of a great part of the text, and Madan edited the 
entire text of the Dlnkart, basing it on the. unique Mullan 
Firuji KitabkhftnS, Manuscript and using other Manu- 
scripts for the lacunae in the M F K Manuscript. The 
‘ Dfttastan-i Dint ’ was translated by Ervad Tahrnuras, 
who had secured the unique MS. TD of the text from 
Iran, with the help of Ervsid Shehcriarji. The Afirpatis- 
t}\n and Nlrangistan text was edited by Dastur Darah and 
translated by Bulsara. The Board of Trustees of the 
Parsi Punchayet deserves the thanks of the Iranists for 
having spared no pains to make the works of the Parsi 
scholars available to the public, under the wise guidance 
of its /.ealous Secretary Dr. Sir .livanji Modi who for four 
decades encouraged Parsi as \,ell as non-Parsi scholars to 
study and publish the Pahlavi traditional lore. The 
‘ Mattgan-i Ha/ftr-DAtastan ' is the latest find of the 
Pahlavi literature containing the Sasanian Daw, Dr. 
Bartholomae of Heidelberg published the translation and 
notes of various chapters of the work, and Bulsara S. J. 
has under the patronage of the Parsi Punchayet prepared 
the transliteration and traUslation of the remaining frag- 
ment of the great work. The publication of the work is 
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nearing completion and we expect to see the work out 
within a few months. Perhaps the greatest pioneer in the 
field of Pahlavl research was Dr. Haug who laid down the 
rules for the reading and decipherment of the inscriptional 
and the book Pahlavt and Dr. West ceaselessly laboured 
at the translation of Pahlavt works, the fruit of which is 
to be tasted in the five solid volumes of the “ Sacred 
Books of the Blast ” series, containing the translations of 
the Pahlavi texts. It is certain that the translations 
have become superannuated and more correct translations 
are desirable, but the masterly method of translation and 
the unbiassed way in which he judged the texts are 
worthy of imitation by the Iranophile. It has become 
imperatively necessary for the Parsis of India to publish 
a Pahlavt translation series under the able management 
of an expert Pablavisant, in order to give to the Iranists 
of the world the advantage of accurate standard transla- 
tions of the diHicult Pahlavi texts and tradition. The 
Parsi Punchayet has long ago entrusted the work of com- 
piling a Pahlavi Dictionary to ErvadBahmanji N. Dliabhar, 
one of the leading scholars of the Parsi Community who 
has studied and taught Persian and Pahlavi for well-nigh 
four decades. It is to be wished that he will be enabled 
to finish his task by the help of Cod during his life-time. 

After the important finds of documents written in 
Middle-Persian from the plains of Central Asia, the aspect 
of Pahlavi studies has changed a good deal. The Turfan, 
the Manichaean, the Sogdoan and other Pahlavi docu- 
ments have caught the eyes of the Ironists and captivated 
them for a long while. Miiller and Salemanu have edited 
and translated the texts of the Manichaica. There is at 
least one learned scholar who can fluently talk in the 
'J'urfau Widdle-Persian dialect as if he were talking in his 
own modern mother tongue. I refer to Dr. Freimau 
w'hose acquaintance J had the pleasure of fonniug in IrAn 
last year. These finds have opened a new vista of thought 
as to the reading and decipherment of Pahlavt. The work 
of standardizing the transliteration of Pahlavi commenced 
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with Spiegel. Anquetil only followed the empirical 
method of reading taught to him by his Guru, Gastur 
Kuma-na 1 )ad-da,r\5i. Haug outstripped Spiegel and after 
a careful study of the Aramaic dialect and with his vast 
knowledge of the Vedic, Sanskrit and New-Persian succeed- 
ed greatly in standardizing the reading of Palilavi. The 
European has his morning, evening and other dresses. 
Groat Iranists in Europe began to alter the readings of 
Pahlavl words incessantly, just as they changed their 
dresses. The Parsi Dasturs had their own esoteric method 
of reading Palilavi which was abandoned in India as soon 
as they began to follow the European Iranists : Spiegel, 
Haug and West. 'I’he method was to treat the Aramaic 
words as ideograms and logograms and to read in their 
stead their Iranian equivalents as given in the ‘ Frahang-i 
M6lA.-Khvalfl, i.e., the ‘ Pahlavl-PA.zand Glossary,’ a very 
learned edition of which was published by Hoshang and 
Haug about seventy years ago, and a new edition by 
Heinrich .Tiinker has been published later. A revolu- 
tionary change was introduced in Germany by Dr. Andreas 
and Paul Horn soon after the discovery and decipherment 
of the Turfan fragments and the Sogdian script. It came 
upon the German Iranists as a revelation that the Middle- 
Persian dialects were spoken just as the Parsi Athravans 
of India read them before the innovations in the reading 
were introduced by Spiegel and Haug. Ibn Muqaffa’s 
statement made nearly twelve centuries ago was realized 
that the AuzvArisn part of the Pahlavt was to be treated as 
ideographic and the Aramaic words w(ue not to be read as 
written and spelt. Other schoiiirs, West, Darmestc^ter and 
Bartholomao, began to follow this new theory and there are 
very few Iranists in Europe who now follow Hang’s method 
of Palilavi decipherment. But to imagine that the dialects 
used in the ‘ Manichaica ’ and in the Sogdian and Turfan 
documents were the same as the Palilavi of the books 
may not be very correct. The Pazand readings assigned 
to Pahlavi words by the ‘ Prahang-i Mbla-Khyata ’, by 
NAiyosang Dhawala who transliterated in his time the 
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Pahlavi texts from the difficult ‘ Pftrsik ’ handwriting into 
the Awestan alphabet, and by other ancient dasturs, as 
found in the Pi/iand pi-ayers embodied in the Parsi Book 
of Common Prayers, the ‘ Khvarta Awist4k,’ should surely 
guide us in the decipherment of Pahlavi. It is now high 
time that the reading of Pahlavi be standardized. I’he 
only proper leaders in this matter will be those who study 
the indigenous dialects of Iran still spoken in the various 
parts of the country. Without a first-hand knowledge of 
these dialects, mere ac(;umuiatiou of philological data will 
not be sulliciejit to find out the correct mode of reading 
Pahlavi. Dr. Christensen is making a careful study of th(' 
various diah'cts of Iran; last year, he stayed in Bamanun 
for a few days to study at first hand tin? Samanani dialect. 
Houtuni Schindler has given the result of his study of the 
(lahri or Dari dialect (Parsisprachen) in the journal of 
the ‘ Deut.sch('r .Morgen landischen (resellschaft ’. A 
young scholar of !rA,n, Kasravi, has written learned works 
on the various dialects of Iran : Cilaki, Mizandi and 
others. 1 le is also studying the Pahlavi literature. The 
guidance of such scholars is indispensable. We Irano- 
Indians, who study in India the Middle-Persian and 
New-Persian languages without guidanct; from the 
Iranians make ourselves suHiciently disgusting and 
ludicrous when we dare to speak Persian in the presence 
of the Iranians. Very often our speech is the Persian of 
the Arabs, Avho remov(?d various sounds unutterable by 
them, the vowels ‘ e ’ ‘ e ’, 'o’ and ‘ 6 ’ and the eonson.ants 
‘ p ‘ ch ‘ z ’ and ‘ g ’ from the Middle-Pei’sian, consider- 
ing these sounds as “ barbarous ” because they were not 
to be found in the Arabic language. The literal’}' franian 
has found out the value of these sounds in the noble 
language which he has inhei’ited from his ancestors. 
There are men in Iran who wish to purify tlunr indi- 
genous Iranian language, b\' removing from it all foreign 
words and elements, and reviving the use of words of the 
Middle-Pei’sian language which has become obsolete in 
the course of ages. This will help us in India to study 
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Pahlavi better after the renaissance in Iran has well 
advanced. Our learned scholars, who study the Arabic 
language without a knowledge of Avesta, Pahlavi, Old- 
Persian and New-Persian, have confounded Iranian words 
with Arabic. It was, therefore, that I was asked by an 
influential learned man of Teheran to undertake a study 
of Middle-Persian words which have been Arabicised 
during the course of long centuries and I have placed 
before you this year a small imperfect list of Arabicised 
words. 

3. If we turn our eyes to the Old-Persian Inscrip- 
tions, their decipherment began with Rawlinson and 
Grotefend and perhaps the last to work in the field is 
Dr. Jamshed Unvala of the French Archjtological 
Mission at Susa, who was fortunate enough to decipher 
the inscriptions on the gold and silver plates discovered 
in Hamadan about eight years ago. The discovery is of 
great value as showing the contact of the Indo-Aryan and 
the Irano-Aryan twenty-four centuries ago. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the Parsis of India helped Dr. Jamshed 
Unvala to study the science of ArchiPology and he has 
become useful to the French Mission in particular and to 
the Parsis in general by his intelligent work at Susa. 
Professor Jackson has done good service for furthering 
researches in the Achsemenian Old-Porsian inscriptions 
by venturing to decipher some of the words of the 
Behistan which were not correctly read. This is not the 
occasion to reiterate the beautiful story of the reading and 
decipherment of the Cuneiform inscriptions of Iran. The 
work begun in 1792 has not still come to an end. Great 
English, French, German and American scholars have 
continued the work of research and laboriously prepared 
the grammar, glossary and translation of the Old-Persian 
language and texts used in these Inscriptions. Hawlin- 
son, Grotefend, Spiegel, Oppert, Roth, Lasson, Gama, 
Weissbach, Tolman, Jackson and many more, who have 
assiduously worked at these Inscriptions, will leave the 
landmarks of their labour on the pages of history. The 
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latest excavations at Persipolis have yidded thousands of 
clay plates and pieces containing Cuneiform texts. May 
they be deciphered as early as convenient and speak to us 
the stories of what had happened in Iran, twenty-two to 
twenty-five centuries ago. 

4. It is difficult to find the coins of kings and 
emperors of tran before the time of the Achiemenian 
Darius. But coins of the Ask&nian and Sasanian kings 
have been found and studied since the last century by learn- 
ed Numismatists. Mordtrnann, Longperier, Bartholomy, 
Drouin, Babelon, Father Schiller, Thomas, Princeps and 
many others in Europe have made their name as Numisma- 
tists. To this long list of famous men twc Pars! names 
have been added. Fardunji Parakh of Bombay published 
his monumental work on the ‘ Sasanian Coins ’ about 
eleven years ago. Dr. Jamshed Unvala read and deciphered 
coins of the Parthian, Ask4nian and Sasanian times 
found at Susa during the last few years and by way of 
recognition, the French Numismatist Society has given to 
Parakh and Dr. Unvala the Drouin prize. This reading 
of the inscriptions on the coins has not proved an idle 
pastime. The Numismatists have been able to resuscitate 
the history of the kings of Iran, Parthian, Askanian and 
Sasanian, their number, their correct dates, and many 
other important data. The decipherment has greatly 
helped the study of the Middle- Persian dialects and of the 
alphabets used on the coins. It is to be desired that 
intelligent Parsis of India will take up the study and 
decipher the inscriptions on the coins so as to reconstruct 
the history of the kingdoms where the coins were struck. 
Perfiaps by far the largest collection of Iranian coins is to 
be found in the Hermitage Museum, in Stockholm, in 
Berlin, in the Briti.sh Museum and in Paris. Jjet the 
millionaires of the Parsi Community take to the very 
useful and interesting pursuit of the collection of coins, 
especially of coins relating to Irftn. When I write this. 
Dr. Unvala is laying before the Caraa Oriental Institute a 
history of the princes of TabaristAn gathered from the 
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coins lately found by him. Father Heras during his tour of 
historical research in Afghanistan, last year, secured a 
collection of important liuslnln and other coins which 
will help the study of the history of KushAn kings a great 
deal. Those who have studied the Bactrian coins, 
following in the wake of Princeps have been able to study 
the history of the kings of the Bactrian kingdom. 

5. When the Parsis of India became ignorant of 
their religious and social usages and customs, they sent 
their brothers to iran, to Kerman, to Yazd and other 
cities inhabited by the Iranian-Zarathustrians to bring from 
the learned Zarathustrians of IrAn replies to (jiiestions on 
interesting topics. Various persons had gone to IrAn and 
brought to the Parsis of India the information sought for 
from the year 1-153 to 173.5 A.G. The Persian llivAyats, 
written in the New-Persian language as spoken by the 
Zarathustrians of iran are twenty-two in number. 
During these 'J’28 years these Persian Kivayats were (ion- 
sidered authoritative guides for the Parsi divines to solve 
the difficult problems relating to religious and social laws 
and customs. These Kivayats decided tiucstious relating 
to marriage, adoption, inheritance, disposal of the dead, 
conversion of children of Parsi and non-Parsi parents, 
performance of ceremonies at birth, ‘ Nav^jot the 

Zarathustrian Baptism, marriage and death, and cere- 
monies for the consecration of the Atas-i BohrAin and the 
Atas-i AdarAn and of places of disposal of the dead. Even 
for a long time after the introduction of a careful study of 
the Avestan lore and the Pahlavi traditions, the orthodox 
Parsis of India depended rather on these Persian traditions 
than on the authentic statements found in the Avestan 
texts. As the reform movement gained a foothold on the 
minds of the educated members of the Parsi Community, 
they began to ignore the Persian liivAyats which became 
a dead letter in the Community, But their importance 
for a study of the evolution of the Parsi religion, customs, 
manners, ritual and culture, was felt by the thinking 
members of the Community and a full text as far as 
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possible of the twenty -two Rivilyats was published for the 
first time by Ervad Manekji Kustatnji Unvala with an 
introduction in English from the pen of Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Modi. But perhaps the most important service to the 
Persian traditional literature has been rendered by Ervad 
Bahmanji N. Dhabhar, who has compiled a monumental 
work on the KivAyats and has for the first time given in 
English translation, an organised work of patient labour 
of years, tiis ‘ Horma/dyar Paramar/’s Riviiyat’ will 
supply a long-felt want to the Pamis whenever the occasion 
will arise for them to study the usages of the /arathus- 
trians of i ran during a long period of 2H‘2 years from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century. Ervad Dhabhar has 
given ail possible quotations from the Avcstan and Pahlavi 
texts to be compared with the Per.sian liivayat traditions. 
The attention of Spiegel was first drawn to the important 
task of the study of these Persian traditions and ho was 
the first to have given interesting notes from these Rivityats 
in bis work of annotating the VandidAd. In India a very 
learned scholar of New-Persian, Principal Shapursha 
Hodiwala, has devoted a great deal of his time and atten- 
tion to the study of the Persian Rivayats. 

6. I have given a short summary of the cultural 
progress, during the long stay of nearly eleven centuriesj of 
the Zoroastrians in India. Now let us turn our ej es to 
the progress of scientific culture of the Iranians during the 
period. As after the conquest of IrAn by the Arabs, many 
Iranians left off their cherished religion and adopted the 
religion of Islam, an interesting position arose. The 
Iranians iranianised the precepts of Islam, they gave to 
their Arab conquei’ors their habits, usages and habiliments, 
their arts and sciences, and they began to speak the 
Arabic language as fluently as if it was their mother 
tongue and to compose learned works of history, science, 
Islamic theology, chronology, astronomy and astrology in 
the Arabic language. They adopted names derived from 
Arabic in their intercourse with the outside world, retaining 
their Iranian names in the home and in the family circle. 
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Some of the Iranian Zarathustrians came over tO; India, 
some went to China, as fugitives, and some of them kept 
their hold in the Northern Provinces of Iran, in Tabaristftn 
and Gild.n where they ruled as ‘ sepehbads ’ for about three 
centuries and a half. They Iranianised al' that belonged 
to the Arab, his religion, his dress, his language, his forms 
of social manners and customs, his food, nay anything 
and everything that was pliable and alterable by a race 
which began to live together with another of divergent 
views and opinions, in some cases diametrically opposite. 
If the conquered Aryan nation iranianised, the conquering 
Setnite Arabicised many things of which he was in need. 
Perhaps, the Semite had borrowed from the Aryan his 
‘ Asura ’, his ‘ Picna ’, his ‘ tanura ’ and his ‘ naska ’ 
millennia before the Arab conquest. He, the Semite, 
appreciated the Aryan ideas of acschatology and imbibed 
them during the period of th? Aclnemenian rule as beauti- 
fully delineated by Rabbi Kohut long ago. But the 
mutual feelings of appreciation and otherwise, which laid 
the foundation of Irano-Arabic culture, which travelled 
far and wide in Asia and Europe, and became the basis of 
a world-wide civilization all over the world, which inspired 
the poets and the literati, the mathematicians, scientists 
and architects all over the length and breadth of the 
world’s cultural dominions, require an impartial treatment 
at the hands of the unbiassed children of the Iranian and 
the Arab. Let them meet together, let them confer, to 
give justice one to the other and inform the modern day 
civilized world of the achievements of their forefathers 
during the Perso-Arabian rule ovc’* Inin. If the Aryan 
and the Semite have fought amongst themselves in days 
of yore, they were both brothers descended from the same 
stock, from the same common ancestors, and let the 
decendants of the Aryan .and the Semite renKunber that 
as their pi’ophets have inspired and taught them, the basis 
of their salvation, material and spiritual, will rest upon 
the bonds of love, truth and Justice. Let us not be vain- 
glorious remembering the deeds of our own ancestors. 
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exaggerated by ourselves or minimized by our opponents, 
Semite or Aryan, whoevei' we may be ; and the union of 
hearts will be brought about very effectively when a 
history of the great Perso-Arabian culture will bo written 
by members of the Iranian and the Arab races, giving 
unstinting praise to one another for the achievements of 
their forefathers in the post-Sasanian period thirteen 
centuries ago, when they were wakeful, when humanity in 
the other parts of the world was lulled to sleep owing to 
the absence of civilization and culture. It is a mighty 
task to be performed by team work. In these days of 
Aeroplanes and Motor cars, let us prepare a chariot and 
secure good horses of all the communities of the world, of 
the best breed and of tamed temperament and judgment 
who will not get jaded at the sight of storms, typhoons 
and mirage. Let the horses, Arab, Persian, Indian, 
English, Gorman, French, Spanish and many more, not 
think of outstripping their fellows in the yoke. Lot them 
help one another to reach the goal, to accumulate the 
scattered pearls of wisdom, knowledge and science which 
were taken from Iran, from the Perso-Arabs, which 
changed hands from one country of Europe to the other, 
from Spain to all the civilised nations of the West, which 
came to India with the Perso-Arab conquerors, which 
went to the farthest East, to China, Mongolia and Japan 
with the good missionaries who disseminated thither the 
tenets of Buddhism, which in fact has gone to all the 
corners of the world where the sciences of astronomy and 
astrology, mathematics, arithmetic, geometry and algebra, 
chemistry and physics are studied, liet us find out ways 
and means to attain to this monumental work. It will 
be said that the work has been already achieved. I humbly 
lay before you the statement to-day that only a very small 
fraction of the work has been done, and the present time 
is the most opportune to utilize the work already done, to 
correct the errors, to remove the pitfalls into which the 
great pioneers have fallen, to divide the work into parts 
and fractions and proceed to the work with good cheer. 
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assigning each part of the work to specialists who have' 
devoted their life and soul to the particular branch of the 
work. This will be a great service not only to the Perso- 
Arabian culture, but to all the nations of the world, to all 
the creeds and religions, to ail the philosophies, to 
theosophy and theology, and will lead to the furtherance 
of thought. 

We have up to now been thinking that all those who 
used the Arabic language as the channel of expression of 
thought after the prophet Muhammad had given the holy 
Quran to the world were Arabs, and that all the writers 
who used the New-Persian language in their writings were 
Persians or Iranians. It is requisite that a careful cata- 
logue be compiled of all the authors who wrote their works 
in Arabic or New-Persiau, and an attempt be made to show 
the descent, origin and parentage of these authors. We 
have not as yet been very successful in tracing the 
thoughts, words and sciences to their real sounje, as to 
whether a science or knowledge of a certain philosophy 
owes its existence to Aryan or Semitic, to Iranian or 
Indian, to Oriental or Occidental teaching. Copyists and 
imitators have oftener than uece.ssary claimed to be the 
originators and first exponents of learning which they have 
received or borrowed from others. Men of various races 
and creeds give vent to thoughts and expressions without 
the knowledge of the fact that the same thoughts or 
expressions had received birth before them in times and 
places far remote from the time they were last reiterated. 
Jlen following one creed or culture, therefore wro?igly 
attribute to posterity, to those that follow, the sin of pla- 
giarising, of stealing the merit and meritorious work of 
their predecessors. It is easy to take upon oneself the 
task of being judges, hut it is very difficult to be just and 
judicious. The instinctiv'e bias of men who presume to 
he judges, of being lenient and partial to their own ances- 
tors, to the culture and literature of their own ancestors, 
to the detriment of those who trace their descent and 
pedigree from a separate stock, and many other causes 
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very important to be studied, will come in the way of a 
right study of questions which will prop up in the course 
of our investigations. But when just like Grimm’s axioms 
of philology, axioms will be laid down to be followed by 
those who will take up this very important branch of 
science, we will have as it were placed our right foot on 
the first rung of the ladder and the work of reaching the 
last step will be much easier than the last but one step, 
which in its turn was easier thau the step last but two. 

Men of letters and explorers of antiquity, when 
taking up the work of research in any branch of science, 
are very cautious to lay aside flights of fancy and to stick 
closely to conclusions which can be arrived at by facts and 
figures, by reason and argument; many of them, thendore, 
receive a bad name from those who create imaginary 
grievances against those researchers who aim at bringing 
out the truth without caring to receive the applause of 
the interested, fjet applause be; not the target of the man 
in quest of truth. 

Of late y(!ars England and iiussia especially, and 
other Europcain countries generally, have served Jrau by 
holding exhibitions of Iranian Art, by holding special 
sessions for the investigation of Iranian coins, of Iranian 
paintings of various styles and type, of Iranian industries, 
carpet weaving, silk manufacture and the like. Let this 
revival and appreciation of Iranian Art and Industries be 
taken at its true worth without attributing motives to the 
countries which have undertaken to be partners in the 
Ininian renaissance of the twentieth century. liOt India 
rise and join with the Occident in bringing about a true 
appreciation of irft.n. 

In conclusion, 1 take leave; to thank the promoters of 
the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference for having 
appointed mo President of the Iranian section of the 
Conference. If I have succecxled in these scrappy notes 
to portray for you impartially and justly the great work of 
scholars in the East and the West, all over the world, 
to decipher the languages and literature of ancient Iran, 1 
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hutnbly bow my head to the Most High for having enabled 
me to serve Iran, the Iranians and Iranian culture. If I 
have erred, I beg of you to pardon my slips, but pray 
believe me that 1 have not .erred purposely with the 
intention to mislead ; if you cannot agree with my conclu- 
sions, I will be always ready to give a patient hearing to 
friends and critics and correct my errors. May the 
Conference thrive and do good work in years to come. 
Amen ! 



THE IRANIAN WORDS INTRODUCED INTO 
ARABIC AND THE ARABIC WORDS 
TAKEN IN SANSKRIT 

By B. T. Anklesama, m.a., 

Bombay. 



A silent drama lastin" millennia is being enacted in 
the four directions of the world where people of various 
castes and creeds conglonjeratn and introduce in their 
languages woi’ds borrowed from the neighbouring races 
whom they love or hate, on account of cultural contact. 
It is a fascinating study to see the Semites of old having 
borrowed words and ideas from their Aryan brothers and 
the Aryans having utilized the rich Setuitic culture to 
enrich their languages and literatiircs. It is my intention 
to place before the learned Orientalists of India who have 
come over to l^ysore a very brief note on the Iranian 
words which were Arabicised soon after the fall of the 
Sasanian dynasty, during the first two or three centuries 
when the Arab and the Iranian dwelt together as the con- 
queror and the conquered, when the NeV-Persian language 
emerged from the Middle-Persian which was written and 
spoken in and up to the time of the Sasanids. It is not 
my intention to give the detailed rules of philology show- 
ing the changes which were necessary, when Iranian 
words wore Arabicised. It will bo enough to bear in mind 
the commonplace laws of change which have affected the 
process of adaptation, owing to the peculiarities and 
inabilities of the two races, the Iranian and the Arab. 

The Arab could not utter ‘ p ‘ ch ’, ‘ z ’ ( and 
‘g’. He, therefore spoke other letters instead of these 
four Iranian sounds. Instead of ‘ p ’, he spoke ' b ’ or ‘ ph ’ 
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= ‘ f e.g., ' asp ’ was made ‘ asb ' and ‘ pll ’ was articulated 
‘ ftl He replaced the Iranian ‘ ch ’ by ‘ s ‘ j ‘ 5! ’ or ‘ s 
Even the Aryan brothers of old had amongst themselves 
this peculiar difference of speech ; e.g.^ Avostau ‘ khshathra- 
paiti ’ — Sanskrit ‘ kshatra-pati ‘ chhatra-pati Iranian 
‘chaugan’ — Arabic ‘sulajau’; ‘ BochrA, ’ - ‘Basra’; 
‘ viohlr ’ = ‘ va/ir ‘ charw ’ = ‘ sarb The peculiar 

Iranian ‘ 7 x ’ (=•;•) was altered into ‘ z ’ or ‘ j and 

‘ g ’ was transformed to ‘ j ’ or ‘ k e.g., ‘ vazorg-mitr ’ = 
‘ Buzarja-mihir ‘go-chibr’ ‘ ju-zihr’; ‘ Gosn-asp ’ = 
‘ Jasnasf’; ‘Gayo-mart’ = ‘ Kaydmarth 

The Iranian* con Id not pronounce ‘ th (=^), h 
s (-^), dz (=^), t (-I 5 ), z X (-=£),’ and 

‘ q (“ j)’- When, therefore, the New-Porsian language began 
to be formed, the two great nations, the Arab and the 
Iranian, had to make up for their peculiar deficiencies by 
introducing alterations in the spelling atid pronuncjiation 
of words so as to reproduce the articulation of the words 
as they were spoken. 

If we turn our attention to the old history of trun as 
written by the indigenous historians, as found in the 
Avestan and the Pahlavt literature of old,* as tiarrated in 
works written in the Arabic language, after the downfall 
of the Sasanids, by the Iranians who had adopted the 
the religion of Islam, in Firdausi’s Hhnlt-ii'hnah, by far 
the greatest epic of the world, which can be placed in a 
line with the other greatest epic of the Aryans, the Maha- 
bharata, we gatlnsr interesting details as to the relationship 
existing between the Aryan and the Semite, as being of 
the same blood, descended from the same stock, having 
the same feelings and scntiimmts, till disse.nsions separated 
them from each other. 

The Pahlavi J3undahisn, which claims origin from 
the Avestan Nasks, the final edition of which was prepared 
about 250 years after Yazdakart, declares TAj, brother of 
Hdsyfing, to have been the ancestor of the Arabs. The 
same opinion is reiterated by ZAtsparam, who wrote a 
little before the author of the Bundahisn, and by the 
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Dtnkart which was compiled a little after the Bundahisn,* 
Azi Dahaka, the inveterate enemy of trftn was descended 
from Taj. Accordin'^ to the statement of the Bundahisn, 
“ Of the fifteen races of mankind, which separated in early 
times, nine races went outside of Khvaniras and settled in 
the six other regions around Khvaniras, and one of the 
other six races which remained in Khvaniras and which 
was descended from T&j and his consort Tajak, rnade its 
abode in the ‘l)ast-i Tajlkltn, and Azi Dahaka was the 
fourth in descent from T&j : Dahak-i Klirutasp-1 Zaini- 
gav-1 Airyafswa-i Taj.” The Tajiks, i.e., the Arabs, 
formed one group of humanity which remained in Kliva- 
niras and they belonged to one of the fifteen races of 
mankind. Azi Dah^ik, fourth in descent from Taj was 
tlio eighth in descent from Gayomart. 

Thraotaona, the eleventh descendant of Yama 
Vivasvat, (= Yima V'^ivaiihana) belonging to the valiant 
‘ Athwyanl ’ family (c/. the Vedic ‘ Trita Aptya,’ Pahlavi 
‘ hreton Asplyiln ’), became the monarcli of Khvaniras, the 
middlemost of the seven regions, by defeating Azi Dahak. 
TMierc were tem Aspiyans between him and Yima 
Vivanhana who was the monarch of all the seven regions 
(‘ hapt kesvar’)- Thraotaona ( — Kreton), the monarch of 
Khvaniras, divided his kingdom among his three sons 
Aira (= Pahlavi ‘ Airij '), Tura (—Pahlavi Tur) and 
Sairima(= Pahlavi Salm). Tara and Sairima, the two 
elder brothers, killed their young(!8t brother, Aira, because 
their father ProtOn gave him the best part of his kingdom 
named Airyana (= Pahlavi Airan) after him. The 
middlemost region Khvaniras was thus divided into three 
parts and the descendants of Aira became the monarchs 
of AiiAnsahr, those of Tura inherited TuiAu, and those of 
Sairima possessed Salman. Por the purpose of grouping 
the families of the hum.an race according to the languages 
which they speak, wc have up to now fixed our eyes on 

^ See ‘Sacred Books of the Kast,’ VoL V, pp. 58,131-132, 
329. Ervad Tahnmras Diiisliaji Anklesaria’s ‘Bundahisn’, 
p. 106, 11. 9-iO, p. 229, 1 . 1. 
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the three sons of Noah: Ham, Shorn and Japhet, and 
trace the Hamitic, Sheuiitic and Japhetic languages from 
these three sons. It will be no vain speculation to trace 
the various languages from Taj, the eponymous ancestor 
of the Arabs, from Aira, the ancestor of the Aryans, from 
Tura, the ancestor of the Turanians, and from Sairiina, 
the ancestor of the Salinanians. There will be difficulties 
in our way whilst attempting to secure historical data, to 
find out the descendants of T4j : the Arabs, the Jews and 
other Semitic members of the race of Tt\j, as well as the 
multicoloured history of the Aryan descendants as to how 
they occupied the various countries of Europe and Asia, 
and of the Turanians and Salinanians, and of their 
peregrinations in the various parts of the world. I cannot 
venture to enter into further details of this subject, lest I 
deviate from the theme I have taken up in this short 
essay. 

With the Arabieising tendencies of the Iranian 
language, certain vowel sounds of the Aryan languages 
which are even now retained in the various dialects of 
Iran were dropped as having been considered ‘ majhfil ’ 
( = “ barbarous ”) b}' the Arab, ‘ e ‘ e ’ ‘o’ and ‘ 6 
‘ i ’ ‘ i ‘ u ’, and ' u ’ having been respectively rcplacc'd in 
their stead. 

Before the Arab conquest of Iran, the franiim was using 
a non- Aryan alphabet, adopted by him at least for seven 
to eight centuries, from the time of the Askftnian rulers ; in 
fact, various scripts were utilized during these centuries 
to write the Aryan dialects of Irftn at the time. The 
orthography of these scripts was not as accurate as that of 
the Avestan and the Sanskrit languages. As the short 
vowels were usually dispensed with in writing in the middle 
of words and as there was no good method of showing the 
words ending with short vowels, it was found difficult to 
express in writing the correct reading and expression of 
words. If we add to this the bias of the Arab conqueror 
against everything Iranian which he imbibed, adopted 
and Arabicised from the conquered race, — the language, 
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the mode of dress, the social and economical structure, 
customs and usages,— -the old Iranian alphabet ceased to 
be used and the Arabic alphabet was introduced in IrA,n 
to write the language of Iran, as it was thought more 
perfect than the then existing Pahlavi alphabet, better 
capable to express the short vowels and (iontaining no 
ambiguity in reading, provided tlie rules of Arabic 
orthography were strictly followed. But the Iranian 
brain was capable of reading the language of its country 
without any superficial help from marks specially 
introduced to denote the short vowels; nay, they have 
habituated themselves to read their language without 
even the insertion of the diacritical dot marks appended 
to Arabic letters to distinguish one letter from the other. 
It was due to this that the literary Arab whilst essaying 
to write on subjects relating to Iranian history, religion 
and culture has misspelt, miswritten and misunderstood 
many Iranian proper names and words having bearing 
on religion and culture: ‘ Nastur for 'Bastur*^ 

‘ Tabflk for ‘ Bavak ‘ Sumasb for ‘ Tunulsp ‘ Banakh- 
yXchi for ‘ PatahlnihV'^ and many more words impossible 
to be collected within tlio compass of this small paper. 

Even aft(‘r the Sasaniau conquest, the Iranians, 
who retained their religion, customs and social usages, 
])rescrved in their hearths and homes their mother tongue, 
its idioms and expressions pure and unsullied, with the 
inborn love, residing in the heart of a noble nice possessing 
ancient traditions, of a civilization and a culture iulicjited 
from a glorious line of ancestors, in spite of the stubborn 
wish of the conquerors to prohibit the use of the Persia] i 
language in the conquered country. There were authors 
and writers of prose and poetry, who persistently used 
the New Persian language as the channel of transmitting 
their thoughts to their country and to the outside world, 
and it would be right to assume that the New-Porsian 

1 . 2 . 3 ' 
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language actually commenced its public career with 
Firdausi and Asadi. There is no need of mentioning the 
works of the great father of Persian poetry, Firdausi Tusi. 
Various works have been assigned to Asadi, and his 
‘ Frahang ’ published in Germany by Dr. Paul Horn is 
an important asset of the Oriental world. 

It now remains for us to trace the Iranian words 
which have gone to the Arabic language when the two 
races, the Iranian and the Arabian, lived together in Irfiiii. 
I give below a select list of Middle-Persian and New- 
Persian words which were Arabicised at the time. The 
Middle-Persian, the Pahlavl language had borrowed 
Aramaic \vords, perhaps taken over in the Askanian 
period. The Aramaic element introduced in Pahlavl was 
known as ‘ Auzvarisn ’ just as we learn from Ibn Muqaff^. 
But the ‘ Auzvarisn ’ of the Pahlavl literature did not 
come down to the Now Persian and the latter remained a 
purely Iranian dialect for a while after the Middle-Persian 
w'as divested of the Aramaic borrowings. But if the new 
language which replaced the Middle-Persian did not 
preserve in it the Aramaic borrowings of the former, it 
began to borrow Arabic words, phrases and expressions as 
freely as to make itself a mixture of Aryan and Semitic ; 
in fact, the Iranian race fully revealed her inherent traits 
and susceptibilities of adopting whatever was found worth 
having. The Iranians thus introduced a large number of 
Arabic forms and expressions in their New-Persian dialect 
and gave to their Aryan brothers speaking the Sanskrit 
language a large number of words and phrases relating to 
science, astronomy and astrology. I will rest satisfied 
with giving only a few astrological tenns borrowed from 
Arabic into New-Persian and from the latter in the 
Sanskrit literature. It is to be wished that a group of 
learned men will take up this study and write at length 
on this subject I have ventured to place before the 
conference. This type of research will evoke great 
interest as inciting a critical study of the history of the 
world’s culture and how it was transmitted from one 
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nation to the other during generations wide apart from 
one another. During the Sasanian period, the best works 
of the Sanskrit literature were introduced in Iran by great 
Sasanian kings such as Bahrain-i Gur, Khusru KavAt and 
others. The Persian translations of the Mahithhirata, 
the Upauishads, the Vedas, and other Sanskrit texts are, 
up to date, sealed books rotting in libraries preserving 
these texts in manuscripts. May the day come too soon 
when they will be utilised by the Sanskritists. 'Ihe 
fables of Bid-p^ly have travelled all over the world in 
various languages after having been translated in Pahlavl 
during the Sasanian period. The Arab thus received a 
knowledge of the various sciences as heritage from the 
Sasanian Irfin, attaining to the highest point of culture 
possible. He gave to Europe his store of knowledge 
through Spain, and to the great Aryan culture of India, 
he transmitted his knowledge as preserved up-to-date in 
the Sanskrit literature, in the terms of .astronomy and 
astrology especially. 

When two nations of different culture live together in 
the rekation of the conqueror and the conquered, they 
naturally misunderstand .and misinterpret each other. 
The values assigned to words and phmses arc changed, 
nay, at times values and meanings diametrically opposite 
arc assigned to words b}- the nation borrowing them. 
That the very interesting word ‘ firdaus ’ is a term bor- 
rowed from the Iranian has been forgotten and it is con- 
sidered an Arabic Avord. The misunderstanding has been 
aggravated as the corresponding word with the same 
meanings as are assigned to it in New -Persian, cannot be 
found in the old dialects of Iran, the AvestA, the Old 
Persian and the Middle Persi.an. The Aryan concept of 
‘ pari-dhi ’ i.e., “ a fence ”, “ an enclosure ”, which sur- 
rounded the heavens, was considered too precious to be cast 
aside. The Iranian ‘ pairidiit ’ (pairi-daSza ’=“paradise ”) 
was found as an asset of the old Aryans, still lurking in 
the Avestan literature, when the Arab and the Iranian 
manufactured the New Persian language, and they saw in 
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‘ firdaus ’ ‘ a garden ‘ a heaven ’ and preserved for the 
world a noble Aryan ideal which humanity will cherish so 
long as the Persian language will be living and the 
Shahnaina of the great Iranian poet, who adopted 
‘ Firdausi ’ as his iiom-dc-pluine, will be sung in the world. 
It will be difficult to decide as to whether the Arab borrowed 
the idea of ' Firdaus ’ from the Iranian or from the Jew 
who also has got the word in the Hebrew language. The 
Hebrew word ‘ p-r-d-s meaning “ an orchard, garden, 
enclosed plantation ” occurs in Nehemia H,8, Ecclesiastes 
II, 5. “ The Greeks have acknowledged that the word 

. . . came to them from the Orientals or Persians who 

gave this name to their fruii gardem and their yarku, where 
they kept all sorts of wild creatures. Xenophon and 
other Greek writers often make use of the word in this 
sense Calmet’s Dictionary. “ I’he Septuagint almost 
constantly render . . . when it refers to the garden of 

Eden, by . . . Hence the word . . . paradise is 

in the N. T. applied to the stale of faithful souls between 
death and the resurrection, where like Adam in Eden, they 
are admitted to iuiinediate couimn nion wi( h God in Christ, 
or to a participation if the true tree (f life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God. (k)mp. Luke XXITT, 48. 
Kevelation II, 7. Of this bless(;d state St. Paul had a 
foretaste, 2 Corinthians XII, 4.” — ‘ Hebrew and English 
Lexicon,’ by John Parkhurst, jM. A. pp. Idl-ddQ. 

Anyhow, this long <|uotation from John Parkhurst, 
an authority on the Hebrew literature, will show that the 
‘ paradise ’ of the Jews and the Christians was taken from 
the Iranian, ages before the Arab compiered Iran, and it 
is quite likely that the borrowing had taken place at least 
over a thousand years before the Arab conquest of Iran. 

I will give only one more instance of misinterpretation 
of the njeaning of a word borrowed by the Arab or rather 
Arabicised and for apparent reasons which do not need 
explanation. 

The appellation ‘ Gabr ’ ‘ Guebre ’, ‘ Giaour’, ‘ Gavr 
given to the Zarathustrians of Iran has been variously 
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interpreted. As is usually the case, the conquering Arab 
considered the Iranian to be a pagan, an infidel and a 
barbarian. The term ‘gabr’, therefore, was considered 
applicable to one unworthy to be ranked in a line with the 
civilized worshipper of one God, and the ‘ Majus ’ the 
magian priest, was taken to be a “fire-worshipper.”, a 
“magician ”, who by charms and spells performed \vicked 
actiuns. His incantations, therefore, were forbidden as 
productive of evil influences. Such misinterpretation was 
cither duo to ignorance or intentional misrepresentation 
on the part of the conqueror. 

Without waiting to give the real meaning of the word 
‘ inagha ’, traceable to the Vedas and the Gathas, two 
Aryan monuments of unimpeachable value, for finding out 
the facts of history, and trace the original meaning of the 
modern word ‘inajils’, borrowed by tbe Arab from the 
Greek, let us trace the real meaning of the term ‘ gabr 
'rho ‘ gabr ’ was ‘ a king ‘ a hero ‘ of noble descent ’, 
a ‘ jabli ’, ‘an inhabitant of Media or Persian Iraq ’. 

It is not possible for me to treat more words in detail 
and explain the (diaiige of moaning undergone by the 
Iranian words taken over by the Arab, giving them an 
Arabic garb. 

Whilst studying the question of cultural contacts of 
the Indo-Aryans and the Irano-Aryans, the facts supplied 
by actual history must always be kept before our eyes. 
Members of the Indo-Aryan stock went to Iran in old 
times in quest of knowledge and the Trano-Aryan used to 
send his representatives to India to bring to fritn the best 
that was in Ind. If the Oriental Conferences could be of 
any avail, let us have learned men from all over the world, 
of all castes and creeds, to come down to India, Jet the 
Iranian, the Arab, the Iraqi, the Turk, the Russian, the 
Lithuanian, the English, the French, the Italian, the 
German, the Hun, the Copt, the Amheric, nay, men of all 
the nations of the world, meet together for cultural unity, 
tQ form an eclectic circle of friends and lovers, brothers 
and sisters, to appreciate what is found the best in the 
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world and to remove the evil of all kinds and of all 
shades. 

I give below a choice list of the Sanskrit borrowings 
from the Persi-Arabic literature. It will be imperfect 
without the statement as to the borrowings of the Irano- 
Aryans from the Indo-Aryans of some of their astronomical 
terms. The great Iranian traveller of the 11th century, 
Abu Kaihan Al-berOnl, has done a very great service to 
bring about cultural contacts by writing his learned works 
in Arabic, some of which, (‘Asar al-ba(jiyah ’ and ‘ Tanjim’) 
have seen the light of da}' through European efforts. 

The groat poet and saint KhAja Hafiz would hav<! 
given away Sainarkand and Bokhara for the ‘khal-i 
Hindu ’ = “ the black mole ” on the cheek of ' Tork-i 
SirAzi = the heart-ravishing thief, i.e., “ the fair beauty of 
SirAzl ”. The very name ‘ Hindu ’ was given by the Irano- 
Aryan to his brother the Indo-Aryaii, in times immemorial. 
We find reference to the ‘ Hapta Hindu ’ (— Vedic 
'' mi>ta'Sindlm ’) in theAvestan VandidAd, (1, IH; and the 
‘ U.s-Hindva ’ Mountain in the Miiiir Yast (101) ‘ and in 
the Yasna (57,29). 

The Sogdians and Chorasmians of IrAn have borrowed 
th(! Sanskrit names of at least three ast(;risms in their 
dialect. 


Sanskrit 

Froshthapada 

lUvati 

Magha 


Sogdian 


(cDU&y ) 
( ^ ) 


Choroasinian 


( ‘^^3) 

( ) 


The Iranian writers in Arabic of some of the important 
books of Astronomy have borrowed the Sanskrit 
and used it as ( AJUb ) ‘ Sind-hind ’ in their works. 

They have borrowed the names of precious fruit trees 
such as narikera or lulrikela, narikeli 


^ See Dr. Ed. Saehau’s “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
227 - 228 , 266 . 


PI). 
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“ the cocoanut tree ” ; amnta = ^ ^?=pear ; dmalaka*^ 

= “ Embilio myrobalan bilva = = “ Bel fruit 

haridra = = turmeric. 

The Buropeau astronomers owe a great deal to the 
Arab for having received from him the Pcrso-Arabic 
names of constellations, a list of which shows that the 
borrowing enabled the Greek Astronomers of old to fill in 
the gaps and blank spaces in their sky. 




List of Arabicised Words. 


<1 S’ 5f -S 

^ • 1-4 d) 

55-^ I 

nj Ph 


‘,'»S ^ 

^ 'I 

' I 

I 


5- 






J o 


bc 
b cl 
<«L c8 



1 



J <q 

ji 

arvez’ 

<rt 

§ 

-g 

tS] 

O 

fM 




Quicksilver ; measles ► 
A burnt brick r ^ 



List of Arabioised Words — contd. 
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(‘Zaman') pi. Time ; season. 

(‘Zarvan’) 3 

(‘daman') 

(‘Zamana’) 3^3 Period of time ; hour. 
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List of Arabicised Words — conid. 



(‘spet’) White. 

(‘speta’) ^ 1 White paint used by ladies. 

(‘Gas’) fttr Time; place ; position ; rank. 
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List of Arabicised Words — contd. 
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List of Arabicised Words — contd. 
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,,, 1-' 

• X* 

■a ^ 

fl -E SP fl-2 

^ C <D CC' 
^ ca .S QD 

H PQ Ph W 


K>i ^ 

C) 

t> TO «4H 

% S -S 

^ ^ a 

•- CC 


u » a 

$ cS 
c« CC - 

^ o 


% 

^ i i 


< < < 


J. J. J). <1^ 

•4 -4 *5^ -T 


O- sT 
-j (cl O 






•VJ ^ 




*3" =• 


I - ^ ^ £ 

II S'i . 

1 ^ § 

<J PQ c8 tuo C8 

w ^ w OQ 


‘2 


1 


<ctl 

"cS 

43 


<cg 

•<M 

O 

CA 


cd 

o3 





eg 

r£5 



OD 

w 
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List of Arabicised Word^—contd, 
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• I 

a I 

^ g 

w « 


a5 

i !•! 


. pq s « « i 

^ 2 ‘3- e§ « -g 

H Ph H 


8 -T 


*i> '‘S “Js “K '»S 

5 |> t 


'‘S ^ 'K 

j o o 


TST^ 

J> ^ 

• ^ X— 


15; IS 

4“ 


{‘baranz’) ji Brass ; copper ; bronze, 

(‘vazarg’) G-reat. 

(‘vazag’) A frog. 
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List of Arabicised Words — contd. 
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Coriander seed. 

'pT'’ The nightingales 

<‘ne-pa-kar’) i ^ ^ Immoral ; unchaste. 
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166 


I 

fi 00 o ►> 


M <j <1 


4? 


%% y 


llfl 


U 


% 




<3 

M-i;, 

a 

3 



c3 

i o 


o 

<:3 

d° 

PQ 







w 



(‘vehizak’) u/^x^ ij' Intercalary. 

A species of willow. 



festival of the Zara- 
thustrians on the second 
Behman of the 
eleventh month Beh- 
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Orange. 

Ancient. 



List of Arabicised Words — contdi 
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cd 
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CD 


<D 

CD 
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o 
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cS 
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<D 
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43 
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03 



(D 


H 


J- 


00 

•«4 

:s 
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I 


jj- 



j> j 


^^4 




'b 




o 


I 




J4» 

1 :'^ 


J- 


<^ <<u 

43 fH 

<cj <c0 


03 

<« 

a 

> 

bc 


d 

^cci 

^bC 


I 

D 
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ioO 
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i cd 

ts 3 j ^ d 

^su- 
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o C8 
4^ 




^ -is 


2 '5 
2 


§ 

C cd 

■ a 


a s. 

c8 M 
c; S c3 

rj CO jh 

•S(H OJ 

^ 'o ^ 

^ Sh 
^ i'i 


o 

o 

o 

<! 


ta o 


X 2 

O; ^ 


n . 

cO ■ 


ii'S ^ 

^ cc 

Ch 


^ a 

tX) o 

•|0fl 

o • 

^ g 

0-1 <2 

o 


cO 


cO 

ca 


a 

e 

<D 

PM 

O 

cO 

• f— • 

a> 




a 5 -» d 

l^a 


ci’ =« 

<c0 • 

' ih ^ 
P 


C ^ 

o| 

0 ^ rSi 

^ rs 

•*3 ta 

d 

2 

M O 
J3 CO 
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g 


’O o- 


o 


<I> 


:;^ 5^ d r 
cO 




rl 4 

u 


cO 


* c 'd 

ii ;>. 

be d 

g g'S 21 2 

d 'S “ 

-ii N <«! 


cO 

<1; q; 

d 

pj O 

CO 

” c3 


ce 


O) 


;h 

Oi 


a» 

g 

TO 









]• 

I 

4. 

1- 
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DUALISM IN AVESTA AND ITS 
PillLOSOPHIC IMPOET 

Ey a. E. WaDTA, B.A. (Cantab. AND BOMHAr), BAU.-AT-IjAW, 

Profemyr of Philosophy, University of Mysore. 

■ — 


I. 

In the history of every religion it is a noteworthy fact 
that the followers have generally failed to understand the 
inner significance of their master’s teaching and hence 
tlioj" have also failed to live up to the purity of their 
Master’s teaching. Zoroastrianism has proved no ex- 
ception to the rule. The Vcndidad and the later Avesta 
generally revolve round the idea of dualism in so extra- 
vagant a fashion that the world at large has been 
thoroughly justified in speaking of popular Zoroastrianism 
as Dualism. In the later Avesta Angra Mainyus is not 
merc'ly the opponent of Spenta Mainyus, but be figures as 
a creator, even though a creator of all that is evil and 
noxious in the world. Not merely does be delight in 
beguiling the soul of man into unrighteousness, but ho is 
portrayed as the creator of night and the creator of all 
animals like serpents and wild beasts. The dasturs of the 
later Zoroastrian age did not pause to consider the 
untenability of their position. They bestowed no thought 
as to how day could have any significance without night 
or how any animal could be spoken of as wholly evil, when 
every species that exists has to fulfil its function whether 
we mortals like it or not. ITow can a lizard bo of Angra 
Mainyus’s brood, what sins can it be held guilty of, when 
as a matter of fact in a malaria-infested locality its fond- 
ness for mosquitoes may even be regarded as a boon to 
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Immanity ? The blazing flame is a creature of Spouta 
Maiuyus, but the unfortunate charcoal is pilloried as a 
creature of the Evil Spirit, and yet in the cold and bleak 
Iran the warmth-giving capacity of charcoal may well 
have endeared it to the shivering Iranian. Thus can it 
bo soon that this type of dogmatic dualism easily reduces 
itself to absurdity. No one to-day, whether among the 
Parsis or the Avestan scholars of the West, is interested 
in it, still less does ho care to defend it. 

The question becomes much more intriguing when it 
is asked whether this extreme type of dualism is not based 
on something in the teaching of the Prophet Zarathustra 
himself, in short the question is whether Zoroastrianisii^ 
even at its best does not involve a fundamental dualism : 
the Dualism of Good and Evil, of Light and Darkness, of 
Knowledge and Ignorance ? Most of the Christian mis- 
sionaries contrast the Dualism of the Parsis with the 
Monotheism of the Christians. Even the most sympathe- 
tic of European scholars are content to speak of Zoroaster’s 
own teaching as dualistic, though there are exceptions 
like Dr. Haug, I3r. West and Dr. Moulton. On the other 
hand, Parsi scholars of their Scriptures appear to be stung 
by the Christians’ talk of Zoroastrian Dualism and are 
keen on denying Dualism altogether, though hero again 
there, are a few exceptions, the most notable being 
Dr. M. N. Dhalla. 

In the fairly voluminous literature that has come 
into being round this question, discussions tend to centre 
round textual considerations, and far too little attention 
has boon paid to the philosophic implications of Zarathu- 
stra's teaching in the Giithas. The words Monotheism 
and Dualism carry no particular charm for me. I am 
rather interested in what they stand for in the ethical and 
religious life of mankind. This is the only excuse 1 can 
plead for adding one more essay on an old old topic. I 
dare not hope to carry conviction to all, but I shall be 
content, if I succeed in making certain philosophical impli- 
cations in the Gathas clearer than they have been made 
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so far. I should like to show how Dualism is funda- 
mental to every theism that claims to be ethical and in 
this respect no religion has succeeded in transcending 
Zoroastrianism. Further I should like to show how reli- 
gious dualism finds its completion in philosophic monism. 

As contrasted with the thoroughgoing dualism of the 
later Avesta, the dualism of Zoroaster is purely ethical. 
Genuine morality carries with it moral responsibility, and 
Zarathustra recognises this in Yasna 461.1 “ Yea, I shall 
speak forth; hear ye, who come from near and far. 
Ponder well over all things. Weigh my words with care 
and clear thought,” just as in Yasna 30.2 he has said : 
“ Let each man choose his own creed for himself.” 'I’ho 
import of this is free will, without which morality would 
be more mockery. Tf a man is not free to choose, it would 
be adding insult to injury to speak of him as evil or as 
unrighteous. If a man is free to choose, what is he to 
choose between ? The answer of Zarathustra is clear as 
given in the famous passage, Yasna 45.2 ; ‘‘ I shall tell 

y(fi now of those twin spirits, which took their birth at 
the beginning of life. The benevolent Spirit of Goodness 
thus spake to the Spirit of Evil: Neither onr thoughts, 
nor CO III mauds, nor our understandings, nor our beliefs, 
nor our deeds, nor ovr ronscienoes, nor our souls, are at 
one.” (Italics are ours ) Such a rigorous opposition so 
rigorously expressed is the very bedrock of Zarathustra’s 
religion. It would be difficult indeed to explain it away. 
Nor is it necessary, for he had a very clear conception of 
morality and all its implications, and his soul rebelled at the 
very idea of any compromise between good and evil. They 
have nothing in common. They are in perpetual conflict. 
Hence the aroma of strenuous fight which generally 
pervades all Zoroastrian writings. Hence too the “ Kusti ” 
round the Zoroastrian’s waist as a symbol of his being ever 
ready to fight the good fight against Angra Mainyus. 

The difference between Spenta Mainyus and Angra 
Mainyus is clear cut, but the difference is not between two 
substances— it is rather between two principles. Hence 
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they are not as sucl) two persons, though they are per- 
sonifications. Such personifications are allowable in 
poetry and are freely used by i^aratlmstra in the Gathas, 
e./7„ the Ani^nhaH'pentas or the Holy Iminortals. Vohu 
Manah or Good Mind is one of them. 'L'hc others arc 
Asha or liighteousness ; Arainniti or Devotion ; Khshatlira 
or Sovereignty; Hanrvatat or Perfection and Ameretnt 
or Immortality. Aramaiti is described as a daughter of 
May.da, and this is enough to show that these Anu'slta- 
spenfas arc not substantive, but merely representations of 
the different aspects of God or the Saktis of God. Hence 
the Farsi scholars who seek to diflerentiatii betw<!('n 
Ahura Mazda and Spenta Mainyiis miss the most essential 
point in the teachings of the Gfitbas, for Ahura Mazda 
apart from Spenta ilainyus is a nonentity and to niak(! 
Angra Mainyusan aspect' of Mazda is to stab Zaratluistra’s 
religion in its most vital part. 

In popular theism it is customary to conceive of God 
with all the attributes man can think of raised to the 
superlative degree. 'I'hus be is conceived as omnipotent, 
omniscient, all-mcrciful, all-just, not to mention the 
strings of names by which God is known in the Avesta, 
the Bible and the Koran. But in the frenzy of devotion 
people are apt to forget some of the palpable contradictions 
involved in this chaotic description. The most funda- 
mental contradiction is that between God’s power and 
God’s goodness. If Ho is really all-powerful, w'hy does 
He tolerate so much evil and sin on earth ? If His nature 
admits of no evil, then the existence of evil is due to some 
other agency. If such an agent exists, who can create 
evil in spite of God, surely then we have here a definite 
limitation of God’s power. This is the dilemma which 
has pursued theism right through the ages. It is signifi- 
cant that on the very threshhold of the birth of theism on 
our earth Zarathustra saw the conflict. He could have 
accepted the omnipotence of God and made evil a part and 
pai'cel of God. But his moral fibre did not stand this 
desecration and he preferred to emphasise the goodness of 



•God as against His power. That is why he has so openly 
declared in Yasna 45’2 that there is nothing in coininon 
between Spenta Mainyus and Angra Mainyus. ile made 
his choice, and the whole subsequent history of theism 
shows that the best minds in the history of humanity in 
every epoch and every clime have followed in his wake. 
What is power without goodness? That is why in the 
whole of the Gathas Mazda is never .spoken of without 
reference to Spenta Mainyus or to Asha or to Aramaiti or 
to Vohu Manah or to Haurv-atat and Ameretat. It is only 
in the aroma of these benign attributes that Mazda has 
significance, and is worthy of our worship and homage. 
It is only His goodno.s.s that imparts strength to us to 
withstand the temptation to deviate frorn the patli of 
righteousnes.s. Angra Mainyus may make himself felt in 
a thousand ways, may by his insidious whisperings and 
prosp(?cts of wealth and power seek to assert his sway over 
us. But Ahura the Good abhors Angra Mainyus :ind 
commands us to stick to the path of goodness so as to 
earn the immortal fruits of a good life, peace and harmony. 
Woe to the man who prefers power to being good. 

Such is the Dualism of Zarathustra's Gfithas. There 
is, indeed, tlie hope hold out that Angra Mainyus will be 
ultimately annihilated and Spenta Mainyus rule trium- 
phant all by Himself. But this refers to the far distant 
future. To us mortals it is an idc'i, even perhaps an ideal, 
to whicii our faith gives a shape. But till tlie day of 
Bistakhiz comes, it is our lot to carry on the good fight, 
for every victory gained over Angra Mainyus is a .strength- 
ening of our soul, and thus inch by inch is evil conquered. 
'I his is in itself a great reward for the true soldier who has 
understood the significance of warfare with evil and is pre- 
pared to do his duty and leave the rest to Ahura .Mazda. 
Whatever be the defects of this type of thought, has 
theism anywhere anything better to show ? 

Take the teaching of the Hebrews. Yahweh 
has honoured them as His own chosen people. But He 
-expects an unquestioning obedience from his children. 
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He is a “ jealous ” God and will not brook rivals. “ Ven* 
geance is mine,’' saith the Lord God of Wrath, and He 
punishes the worshippers of false gods like Baal and 
Moloch. He has disclosed to Moses His Ten Command- 
ments, all of which* with the exception of the injunction 
regarding Sabbath arc moral injunctions universal in 
charactci'. They who observe them are of Yahweh. All,, 
who do not, are of the brood of Satan. And Satan is but 
the Hebrew edition of the Iranian Angra Mainyus. It is 
this insistence on righteousness that constitutes the burden 
of the generations of the great Hebrew prophets. 

Whatever be the advance represented by Christianity 
over the Old Testament it has not shaken itself free from 
the conception of Satan. God is there, but the myth of a 
rebellious angel, offering battle through the ages to the 
hosts of Lord God, is hardly consonant with the omnipo- 
tence of God. This constitutes the fundamental difficulty 
of Christian theology. This explains the vogue of the so- 
called Manichaean heresy, an off-shoot of /joroastrianism, 
in the heart of Christendom itself for several centuries. 
If Christ is the Eedeemor, from whom is He to redeem 
mankind except from Satan himself ? He, the Sou of God, 
was not above being tempted. How then could an average 
mortal escape the assiduous attentions of Satan? Thus 
the conflict between the power of God and the goodness 
of God runs right through Christian theology and Christian 
folklore and Christian life. In the austere Milton Satan is 
unconsciously endowed with all the traits of a hero, even 
though it be the hero of a lost cause and losing fight. 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles constitutes the highest literary 
embodiment of Satan, and the whole philosophy ‘of Faust 
becomes meaningless apart from the dualism of God and 
Satan. It is only because Satan is real that Christ has 
meaning. Take away Satan and Christ’s occupation is 
gone. 

It is difficult to understand the gibe of the Christian 
missionary that Zoroastrianism is dualistic while Christia- 
nity is monotheistic. The establishment of the Kingdom 
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of God on earth may come, as well as the day of Kesur- 
rection, even as in Zoroastrianism, may come in God’s good 
time, but till then the power of Satan is there to be reckoned 
with. It is a misuse of terms to deny the monotheistic 
character of Zoroastrianism, if Christianity i? monotheistic ; 
or to deny that Christianity is diialistic neither more nor 
less than Zoroastrianism, I mean of course the Zoro- 
astrianism of Zaratbustra himself. The eminent Gorman 
missionary Dr. Albert Schweitzer in his CJiristiauitu anct 
lieligiom of the World does not hesitate to argue that ever}’ 
theistic religion that can claim to be ethical must be 
dualistic. “ Every rational faith has to choose between 
two things : either to be an ethical religion or to be a 
religion that explains the world. We Christians choose 
the former, as that which is of higher value.” 

Islam has gathered so much from the Old and New 
Testaments that it would be a miracle indeed if it could 
have steered clear of dualism : which it must accept if it 
is to make good its ethical character. Its highest hopes 
and aspirations centre round the conquest of Iblis and 
this is not a matter of choice, but a matter of inexorable 
logic of religious facts. 

Thus we find that the four great pure theisms are 
dualistic. I cannot pause to deal with Ilinduisra and 
Buddhism, for they rest on philosophic bases different 
from the great ethical theisms we have dealt with. 

Religions involve fundamentalism and hence are 
dogmatic. But we find that even in the history of 
philosophy theism has tended to be dualistic. In the 
Hepublic of Plato we find the idea developed that God can 
only bo the creator of good, and if his ultimate position 
tends to be monistic, it is ouly because he transcends the 
theistic approach to philosophy. It was in the last gene- 
ration that Mill declared his willingnciss to go to Hell 
rather than bend his knee to a powerful but, unrighteous 
God. More recently William James has emphasised the 
morality in God rather than his power. The conception 
of a finite God holds the allegiance of many thinkers, who 
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would technically be called unchristian. Their only justi- 
fication is that a righteous God with limited powers is a 
loftier idea than a God of might and power without the 
will to be good. This means that “ either God wished to 
create all good and He could not, or He could and He 
would not,” i.e., He is either all good, but not all powerful ; 
or that He is all powerful, but not all good. To the moralist, 
to the man of religion the choice is clear. Power is of little 
significance compared to goodness, and though in the 
evolution of religious ideas the idea of power preceded the 
idea of goodness, it is the idea of goodness that has gained 
a decisive victory over the thoughts of men. And in this 
great evohition the Prophet of Iran played the role of a 
pioneer, and though his followers be a mere handful to- 
day, it is his thought which has permeated all subseejuent 
theisms. At the ethical and religious level the Dualism 
ot Good and Evil is inevitable. 

IJ. 

In human mind there is a tremendous urge towards 
simplicity, w'hieh is beautifully represented by the famous 
Occam’s Razor ; entia naii sunt niultijiiicaiida. It is this 
which has urged some of the highest minds towards unity, 
which becomes monotheism in religion and monism in 
philosophy. I have tried to show above that pure mono- 
theism is an impossibility except, in the sense that it 
considers only one God worthy of worship and adoration 
although there is another principle, which is continuously 
obstructing the work of righteousness iii men. But therehas 
been no dearth of philosophic endeavour to reduce religious 
dualism to monism. One such attempt that has been 
made by some Parsi scholars is to distinguish between 
Ahura Mazda and Spenta Mainyus and make both Spenta 
Mainyus and Angra Mainyus attributes of Ahura Mazda. 
So far as the Gathas are concerned there is only one passage 
Yasna 4b which as interpreted by Dr. Haug gives some 
countenance to this view, but it has been translated quite 
otherwise by Dr. Mills and Ervad Kangi. Dr. Hang’s 
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translation makes it quite irreconcilable with Yasna 45.2. 
Making Angra Mainy us a creation of Ahura M azcla destroys 
the ethical character of the Gathas. That the Gilthas arc 
through and through ethical is clear from the very fact 
that Ahura Mazda is always addressed through his moral 
attributes. It is these that constitute His nature, for 
evil is alien to Him. 

Apart from any specific reference to the teaching of 
Zarathustra, I may point out the consequence of making 
both good and evil attributes of the one ultimate Being, 
and that is to obliterate the very distinction between good 
and evil. Spinoza’s philosophy is voiy pertinent in this 
connection. He regarded good and evil as only our 
human ways of looking at things, but from the standpoint 
of substance, as ho conceived God, i.e., sub sjiecie aeltrid- 
tatis, there is nothing evil, for everything is as it ought to ks. 
This is the defect of pantheism of the usual typo, which 
finds God in everything, .so that there is no room for evil. H 
I lend money to a friend and he does not repay me, it is an 
evil from my own litnited .standpoint, but from the stand- 
point of God there is no evil in it. It is this sterile optimism 
that makes all moral endeavour supcrlluous, and that is 
why every religious theism, including of course Zoroastri- 
anism, is so thoroughly opposed to it. It indeed has the 
merit of overcoming dualism, but it reminds one of the 
vulgar analogy of throwing the baby out along with the 
bath water or of curing a disease by killing the patient. 

III. 

It has to be honestly admitted that the task of 
reconciling religious and ethical dualism with the intellec- 
tual demands of monism is not an easy one. That is 
why Dr. Schweitzer writes with desperation : “We hold 
to the absolutely and profoundly ethical religion a.s to the 
one thing noedful, though philosophy may go to rack and 
ruin. ” A little later in a more subdued mood he writes : 
“ The God who is known through philosopliy and the God 
whom I experience as Ethical Will do not coincide. They 
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arc one ; but how they are one, I do not understand.” 
This also explains why there has been a certain amount of 
strained relations between the men of religion and philo- 
sophers. The latter’s main endeavour is to understand 
the world, the man of religion is content to take the exist- 
ence of God on tni.st and make His will his own. Their 
interests arc different. That is why the thinker is repelled 
by the dogmatism of mere religion, while the man of 
religion is repelled by the cool and almost “ diaboUcally ” 
analytic intcllectualism of the philosopher. The chances of 
conflict used to be greater in the past when the crude and 
dogmatic cosmology of the old religions came into sharp 
collision with the discoveries of modern science, especially 
as represented by the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Darwin. Cosmology is outside the domain of religion and 
therefore to-day we side with science in all questions that 
pertain to the understanding of the cosmic forces. This 
leaves untouched the demands of morality, which for the 
vast majority of mankind go hand in hand with religion. 
Even so human spirit will not brook two water-tight 
compartments of philosophy and religion. They must 
meet soujcwhere somehow so that the palpable reality of 
evil, which alone gives a significance to our moral en- 
deavours, is not denied to satisfy the logical demands of 
unity. 

It would be too long to establish in this paper the 
various arguments and the dialectic by which philosophers 
seek to establish monism. But assuming it is established 
we may summarise its conclusions. In modern philosophic 
parlance there is one ultimate reality, which is 
Spirit. It alone is, it alone is real, so that what- 
ever exists is Spirit or is a manifestation of Spirit. 
The manifestations are transient, but the Spirit is 
eternal. Its very nature is to manifest itself, its 
life is an eternal process. Hence at no point is it 
complete or perfect. Its perfection is to evolve. Its 
manifestations constitute a hierarchy from the dumb 
organisms we know as minerals to the self-conscious being 
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we know as man, and there may be superior boinRs un- 
known to us. What we call nature is not dead or inert as 
we arc often apt to assume. It is fully alive with the 
breath of Spirit. Only it is Spirit at the lower levels of 
its manifestations. Man with a body is a part of nature, 
he is phenomenon, but in Kant’s words he is also noumc- 
non, or to use' the lan}»uage of religion be is a soul with 
the free capacity to distinguish between right and wrong 
and to choose between right and wrong and to act accord- 
ingly. The ethical goal of men is peace and harmony 
among themselves. The more they succeed, they are 
spiritual; their failures constitute the evil. At the level of 
men Spirit does not work mechanically, and this gives rise 
to evil, which is an incident in the life of the Spirit in man. 
Tt is his duty to overcome this obstruction, however 
difficult it be. This gives rise to the moral struggle in 
him and it is this struggle which is pictured ii\ the 
Clathas and other ethical theisms. It is not an easy 
struggle, nor a struggle in vain. It is not the latter, because 
a single diviatiou from the path of rectitude may involve 
a shattered life or create confusion in a thousand 
innocent people. It is not easy, because there is no clear 
cut demarcation between what is good and what is evil. 
Each concrete situation carries with it its own moral tone, 
and therefore each person must shoulder the responsibility 
of solving each moral problem as it arises. Truth 
is indeed good and it is the corner stone of Zoroastrian 
ethics, but who would praise a physician that bluntly tolls 
a dying patient that tliere is no hope for him Oi' take 
the case of a patriot who condemns his own son in the 
interest of his country as was done, e./?., by Lucius Junius 
Brutus. A virtue may come into conflict with a virtue, and 
so in a particular case what is normally a virtue may come 
to be an evil. What conduces to the love of God and 
his creatures is good, all else is evil. Thus moral conflict 
is rooted in the very nature of human evolution. His 
choice makes or mars him, declares him to be on the side 
of God or of Angra Mainyns. It is futile to say that evil 
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is a luere negation in itself. It is as positive as good, 
beoaiiso evil has as dofinito eonsoquences as the good. It 
is negative only in the sense in which it is true to say that 
a chair is not a table. Though both good and evil are 
positive, there is a vital difference between the two : the 
good is universal, synthetic, while the evil is always 
disruptive. The good is such that evtuy person can will 
it and make the society and himself all the better for it, 
while the evil is such that it can never he universally willed 
without making all social life impossible. 

So the Spirit which is continually evolving affords 
a metaphysical basis for the facts of morality. I 
cannot venture to say that all these metaphysical impli- 
cations can be made good by citations from the Glathas, 
but I believe that it is not inconsistent with the ethical 
teaching of Zarathustra. In those early days when he 
lived , the need for ethics and for God who was the 
embodiment of goodness was imperative. The need for 
metaphysics was a lu.\ury thou and did not arise foi per- 
haps five build red years after him. I cannot go the whole 
way with ,]Ir. Schweitzer and repudiate metaphysics 
altogether. But I do think that for the vast majority 
even to-day the need to lead a good life is far more impera- 
tive than the need t ) understand the world at large and that 
is why religion continues to have a greater significance for 
the generality of mankind than philosophy. 



AZI DAHAKA or ANTI-CHRIST 


By Prok. M. a. SiiusTERy, 

Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

♦— 

The conception of the two opposite forces operating 
in nature is tlie chief feature of Iranian religions, 
Zarathustra was the first great prophet of Iran to declare 
that all inanimate objects, plants, animals, mankind, 
their langugo and thoughts, are cither Ahunlio or 
Ahrimanic. He says thus in Yasna 4.'5-2. 

“ At fravakhshya aiiheus inainyu paouruye yayao 
spsiiiyilo uiti itiravatj'om angrem ; ‘ noit na tuanao, noit 
Sengha, noit Khratavo, naeda varana, noit uxdha naeda 
sliyaothana, noit daena, noit urvano, hacainte ’ ” i.e., “ I 
speak of the two primeval spirits, that which is Spanya 
said to Atigra : ‘ we (two) agree, neither in thoughts, neither 
in doctrine, neither in wisdom, nor in conviction, neither 
in speech nor in deeds, neither in conscience nor in Soul.’ ” 

All subsequent thinkers and reformers of Pre-Islamic 
and Post-Islamic Iran followed this doctrine. These 
two spirits are named Spenta-mainyu and Angra-mainyu. 
They arc symbolized in various phases as light and 
darkness, soul and matter, fertility and drought, justice 
and tyranny, ( ruth and druj or lie. They always oppo.so 
each other and in their great conflict initial .success is 
with the ‘ draj ’ but finally truth shines over the false 
delusion and ‘ druj ’ is overthrown and destroyed. ’I'hc 
capacity for growth and assimilation as well as for decay 
and disintegration is inherent in the nature of all things. . 
This idea is so deep-rooted in the Iranian mind that it 
appears in all aspects of their life and is extended from 
religion to philosophy, legends and mythology. Every 
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good and jnst hero is opposed by an evil tyrant. Yiina, 
son of Vivaiihvat, (the Indian Yama, son of Vivasvat), the 
organizer of Iranian society, whose epithets in Avesta are 
Khshaeta, hwathwo, XvaronanuhasteinO, i.e., the shining, 
the magnificent, the most glorious, is opposed by Azi 
Dahaka (the Vcdic Ahi), the dragon, the water stealer, 
the druj, the deceiver and is vanquished by him. Among 
his descendants Thraetaona, son of Athwaya, (the Indian 
Trita, son of Aptya, or the waters), took Azi captive but 
did not kill him and as directed by the angel, he left him 
bound in chains on the summit of mount Dimavant, the 
Hima-vat of Iran. Azi remains there till the rise of 
Kcresaspa (the Indian Kris-asva), the slayer of the horned 
dragon and vanquisher of the great monster named 
Ganderewa (the Indian Gandharvas'. Like Jesus, 
Kcresaspa is wounded by his enemy but enjoys eternal 
life. He is asleep in the valley of Pishin near Kabul 
guarded by a large number of Fravashis and will rise 
again towards tlie end of the world to destroy the great 
druj, who will be set free for a sliort time and once again 
bring sufferings to mankind. 

In this short paper, I venture to point out the close 
resemblance between the legends of Azi and the great 
deceiver in the apocalyptic writings of the Jews and the 
Christians. 

The dragon myth is common to many ancient nations 
such as Egyptian, Babylonian, Chinese, Greek, Iranian 
and Indian. The description of the dragon is more 
or less similar. For instance, take the following lines of 
Eigveda : 

“ na ma garan nadyah matfitamah dasah yat 
im, su samubdhatn avadhuh fiirah yat asya 
Traitanah vitakshat svayam diif ah urah amsav 
api gdha.” 

Rig. I 168-5. 

which means ; — 

Let not mother Nadya (river) swallow me as Dasa 
throw well bound, have not devoured me. 
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As Traitana wounded his head, so has Dasa wounded 
his own and has struck his breast and shoulder’s, 

“ Sail id dasain tuvTravani patih dan shad 
aksham tri slrshilnain dainanyat asya Tritah nu 
ojasa vridhanah vipa variiham Ayah agraya 
ban.” 

Kig. X 99-G. 

i.e., lie the Lord and giver subdued Dasa, who roared aloud 
(lik) six eyed, three headed and through his power Trita, 
the mighty, smote the water laden with his pointed 
arrow. 

In the Avesta (Haoma yast), Ani is described thus : — 
“ Yo janat AzTai Dahakern, thri zafancin thri 
kameredhem xshvas ashTni, hazahra yaoxshtliu 
ash-aojahhem daoviui drujem agheni gaethavyo 
drvantcin yilm ash-aejasteinam drujem fraca 
korentat augro-niainyush aoi yam astvaithn 
gaetham mahrkai ashahe gaethanain.” 
i.e., Who killed AzT dahaka three-jawed, thrco'hcadcd, 
six-eyed and with one thousand powers (of deceit), the 
very strong devilish, druj, evil to the living creatures, 
unbeliever, whom Angro-mainyu made the strongest druj 
against this material world for destruction of the creation 
of Asha. 

The lie or druj was so hated by the ancient Iranians 
that King Darius repeatedly mentions in his inscriptions; 
for instance, he says : — 

“ Martiya hya auraraazdaha framana ban taiy 
gasta ma thadiya pathim Tyam rastam ma 
avarada, ina starva ” 

i.e., O Man! The command of God may not seem 
repugnant to thee, do not leave the true path, do not sin ; 
and : — 

'* Tuvam ka khshayathiya hya aparam ahy, 
martiya hya draujam ahatiy hya va zurakara 
ahatiy avaiy ma daftsta biya, ufrastadiy parsa.” 
i.e., Thou who will bo king after mo, to him, who is a 
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lie or tyrant, never be a friend but punish him with severe 
punishment and : — 

“ Auraraazda piltum haca hainaya, haca du^iyara, 

haoa drauga.” 

t.e., May Ahuramazda protect (my people) from evil host, 
from famine and from lie. 

These were the three most dreaded evils all manifested 
in the person of Azi who, in course of time, lost his 
abstract character and gave his name to a certain Semitic 
dynasty which ruled long in a remote period over the 
Iranians. One thousand which signify a large number 
and originally meant many sources and means of deceiving 
mankind according to Pirdousi and other Iranian historians 
became the one thousand years’ rule of Zabhak in Iran. 

When Cyrus the great became master of Babylon, he 
ound a large number of Jews interned there as captives. 
He permitted them to return and live free in their mother- 
land. This kind and benevolent policy was followed by 
his successors and therefore the Achaemenian kings arc 
mentioned and praised in the Old Testament, particularly 
Cyrus, who is called the liberator. But the Solucides, 
who succeeded the Iranians as rulers in Syria and 
Palestine, ill-treated the Jews. King Antiocbus IV 
Epiphanes may be called the Azi Dahaka of the Hebrews, 
and it was at this time that the Jewish apocalyptic 
literature was developed. The object of the writers was 
to console their co-religionists in their present suffering 
and to encourage them by giving hope of future delivei'anoe 
and happy life. If the Iranian idea of Saoshyant who 
will purify and regenerate the world and will remove the 
■evils of druj was current and known to the Jews when they 
lived as subjects of the Achaemenian kings, then it is not 
impossible that the idea of Messiah was borrowed from 
Iran. But if we suppose that Iranians have imitated the 
Jews, the portion of the Avesta in which Saoshyant is 
mentioned must have been composed during the first 
century B.C. or A.D., but at this time Iran was under 
the Parthian Empire and enjoyed all freedom and power 
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and there was no reason for such a prophecy. When the 
Christians were persecuted by the Pagan Eoinau Emperors, 
they imitated the Jews and formed their own apocalyptics. 
The struggle continued to be between right and wrong, 
between the true believer and the heathen. Though the 
wrong believers and oppressors were in power, the true 
believers were assured of a happy life and final victory. 
The angels’ help was promised and thus the conflict was 
not restricted on earth but extended over heaven. 

In Avesta Azi is Pabylonian and hence of Semitic 
origin. Firdousi makes him an Arab and says that his 
ceatre was in Palestine, where he was captured by Faridun 
and brought to Deniavaud and left there bound in chains. 
He says: the Iranian coinrnanders (after passing the river 
Tigris) reached the land and marched towards the Holy 
Land. In the Pahlavani language it is called ‘ Kunge-e 
Dez-Hukht,’ but in Arabic you must read it as ‘Bait-ul- 
mogaddas ’ where Zalihak built a lofty palace. 

'I'he following is the Christian description of “ the 
Great Druj ” in the “ Revelation ” of St. John : — 

“ And there appeared another wonder in heaven 
and behold a great red dragon, having seven heads, and 
ten horns and seven crowns upon his heads and his tail 
drew the third part of the stars of heaven and did cast 
them to the earth and the dragon stood before the woman 
which was ready to be delivered for to devour her child as 
soon as it was born.” (Ch. 12, 3-4.) 

“And I saw an angel come down from a bottom- 
less pit and a great chain in his hand, and he laid hold 
on the dragon that old serpent which is the devil and 
Satan and bound him a thousand years.” (Ch. 20,1-2.) 

“ And cast him into the bottom pit, and shut him 
up, and sot a seal upon him, that he should deceive the 
nations no more, till the thousand years should bo 
fulfilled ; and after that he must be loosed a little season.” 
(Ch. 20, 3.) 

“And when the thousand joars are all expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of this prison, and shall go out 
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to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of 
the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to 
battle, the number of whoiti is as the sands of the sea 
and the devil tliat decieved them was cast unto the lake 
of fire and burning stone where the boast and the false 
prophet are and shall be tormented day and night.” 
(Ch. 20, 7-8-10). 

The Muslims followed, the Christians and the Jews in 
their turn, and developed a Muslim apocalyptics in which 
besides Jesus, Imam Mahdi, a descendant of the Prophet 
by his daughter Fatima, will appear and both will fight 
with Dajjal, the Muslim Anti-Christ. His full name is 
Al-masih al-Gajjal, i.e., the false Messiah. Dajjal is a 
superlative degree of Dajal which means a lie. 1 suspect 
this word to be a corrupted form of ‘ druj,’ because it 
agrees with the latter in meaning and even in form. 
The change of ‘ r ’ into ‘ 1’ is common and so is the 
displacement of certain letters in a word, such as ‘ sukhra ’ 
into ‘ sorkh ’ ‘ chakhra ’ into ‘ charkh,’ ‘ manga ’ into 
‘ mag/,’ and so forth. This epithet of the Anti-Christ 
clearly show's that its origin must be sought in Iran. 
According to Muslim writers Dajjal is ‘one-eyed.’ lie 
will appear from Khurasan or Ispahah, which is not 
far from Demavant. He will ride on an ass and will 
bo followed by the Jews. Ho will destroy many places 
but he will not come to Mecca and Medina and he 
will be killed by Jesus in Syria. Jesus himself will 
descend from heaven near Damascus in Syria and under 
him once again the world will enjoy peace and prosperity. 
The appearance of Dajjal will be preceded by great hard- 
ship. He will be assisted by Yajuj and Majuj or Gog and 
Magag. According to Tamim-al-Dari, Dajjal is a demon 
of the sea and to complete his analogy with Azi dahaka, 
he will kill men by cutting them with a saw as Azi did to 
Yima, whom he saw'ed in twain. 



PROBLEMS CONCERNING THE LIFE OF 
ZARATHUSTRA 

By Prop. Dr. Manilal Patel, ph.d. (mabburo.), 
Vuhjahliavana, Visva-Bharati, SantiiiiJcetan, 


I. 

Like luany propbofcs of old, Zarathustra has become 
the tarj^ct of a flourishing tangle of numerous legends 
and stories, wliieh has obscured the activity, and still 
more the personality of the Prophet to such an extent as 
once led some scholars like Kern,’ Darinesteter,^ and 
Tielc” to raise doubts as to whether the Iranian Prophe 
ever existed on earth. Th.anks to the researches of the 
modern Avestan scholars, these doubts exist now no more 
and Zarathustra has been accepted by all Iranists' as a 
historical figure, as the true founder and spiritual leader 
of the national religion of ancient Iran. The fact remains, 
neverthcle.ss, that it appears extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the definite details aiiout the life of Zarathustra: 
eveu the iniKih-discussed (piostions such as the birth- 
place, the scene of early activities, and the birth-date of 
the Prophet still await final and satisfactory solution. 
Our difficulties arc particularly enhanced by the regrettable 

’ Edvard Lehmann, Lchrbuch der lidiiiionsgcschichte (fourth 
edition), Vol. II, p. 203. 

^ Sacred Books of the East (SUE.), Vol. IV. (1880). Introduction, 
p. 76. 

^ Geschichte der lieligion ini Allerium (second edition), Vol. II, 
p. 203. 

■' Even so lato as in 1919, G. Ilitsing declared that I^oroastor was 
a figure of pure fiction (MUleil d. (ieoijrapii. Gesellseha/t, 
1919, pj). 409 II'.), but ho has found not a single supporter. 
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loss of the Sy^nd Nask of the Avosta, which is said 
to have dealt with the ciscuiijstancos of the Prophet’s 
life, though perhaps, soitio information, contained in 
the original text, has reached us through the Pahlavi 
literature, specially througli the Denkerb and the Selections 
of Zatsparani.* 

Let us however take those three questions, one by 
one, and see if we can come nearer the truth about thcui. 

II. 

The native sources throw certain light on all these 
points. According to one tradition,® Zarathustra was a 
native of liai whose old name was OP, Bafja, Av. liagha, 
Gk. BhagaiJ 'I’his city was situated'^ in the province of 
Media, in the north-west of Iran, and its ruins are still to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of modern Teheran. 
Evidently this tradition has its origin in Ys. 19, 18,” 
whore it is said that all countries have, ordinarily, five 
rulers {ratavn). ‘ the lords of the house, the village, the 
province, and the country and Zarathustra as the fifth,’ 
but the case is different with Zarathustrian Bd/i. ‘ The 
Zarjithustrian Baglia has four lords : the lords of the 
house, the village and the country ; and Zarathustra as 
the fourth.’ Now, is the mere mention of liagha as 
Zarathustrian in this passage sufficient to stamp it as the 

Sco SUE.. Vol. XLVII, The Marvels of Zoroastrianism ; 
Jackson, Zoroastrian Stvdiea, p Ifi ; cf. also West’s transla- 
tions of other Pahlavi 'texts, SUE. Vols. V ; XVIII ; XXIV ; 
XXVII. 

® See particularly Markwart-Messina, A Cataloiiue 6f the Provin- 
cial Capitals of Erdnshahr, i). 23 : tlio explanatory comment 
on liaoh in Xsi). XVI, 11-12. For other references see 
Jackson, Zoroaster (Now York, I'JOl), pp. 202-205. 

’Strabo XI, 9,1. p. 614 ; 13, 7. p. 525: Arrian III, 2C, 2: 
Dioil. XIX, 44, 4, etc. For further references, see Markwart- 
Messina, ibid- p. 112. 

* As to the foundation of llai, there are various legends, for which 
SCO Markwart-Messina, ibid, pp. 112 IF 

” Cf. also Vondidad I- 15. 
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birth-placo of the Prophet ? The later tradition replies 
this question in the affirmative. According to the Palilavi 
version of the passage in question, Ragha was Zaratluistra’s 
“own district” {mata-i-nafsmau)^ w^hilo Ncryosangh, in a 
gloss to his Sanskrit translation of Ys. 19, 18, sa3^s that it 
was Zarathiistra’s “own village” {gnluia)}^ 

The other Avestan tradition, which is not so definite 
as the one just uientioiied, places the birth-place of 
Zarathustra also near the north-western frontier of Media, 
He is said to have offered sacrifices in the AiruauHni 
Vaejali^^ on the bank of the river Ddityd (Yt. 5. 104 ; 
9, 25 ; 17, 45). In Ys. 9, 14 he is described as “ famous 
ill Airyana Vaejali” Again, according to Vd. 19, 4 and 
n, the Prophet coiniriuned with Ahura Ma/da and th(i 
arch-angels on tlic high bank of the river Daref^ where 
the house of his father Pourushaspa was situated, and 
this river lay in Airdn. Now, Airyanem \aejah 

has been identified to a certain degrees with Adarbaijaii 
(Atropatene) and the river J)arej with the modern Daryai, 
also in the same province.*^ 

Another point in favour of Media as the birth-place 
of the Prophet is that Hpitama, the family name of 
Zarathustra happens to occur at an early date in Mcdia.^^ 

Spiej^el, Neriosengli a Sanskrit Ubersetzung des Yasna, 

(1861), p. 99 ; Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, oclitod 
by K S, J), Bhaiuclia, Bombay (1910), part II, p. 46. 

“ Andreas rG?n\s Ary ana vifOcah — ^Vod. vycicas n. ” a vast extent, 
compass* domain.” 

So also Bundahishn XX, 32; XXIV, 15; Zatsparam XXII, 
12 ; see West, SUE. Vol. XLVTT, 162 n. On the other 
hand, this scene of Zarathustra’ s revelation and coininuiiion 
is laid on the banks of the river Dati (Av. Ddityd) in Donk(jrt 
VII, 3, 51-54 ; 4, 29 ; 8. 60; 9, 23 ; Zsp. XXI, 5 and 13 ; 22, 
2 and 9. 

Bundahishn XX, 32. 

For fuller discussion, see Jackson, ibid, pp. 191 ff. — Markwart 
{Erdnshakr, I, p. 155) identifies Airyanani Vaejah with 
Cborasmia. 

*•'* See Justi, Iranische Namenbucli, undoi ‘ Sjutama ’ (i). 309), and 
‘ Zarathushtra ’ (pp. 379-HO). 
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W e may, therefore, accept the verdict of the tradi- 
tion and conclude tliat Zarathustra was born in Western 
Iran, although some scholars, like Geiger'® and his 
followers, have argued in favour of Eastern Tran, 
apparently because they confused the birth-place of the 
Prophet witli the home of the Avesta. 

III. 

Does this necessarily mean that the scene of Zara- 
thustra’s early activities of religious reform was also laid 
in the western part of 1 ran ? How far docs Eastern Iran 
claim to be considered ? As opinions differ, a fresh 
examination of the most relevant internal and external 
evidences bearing on this question may bo permitted here. 

Whether the tradition had indubitably grasped the 
exact geographic position of the Airyamm Vaejah and of 
the rivers in question is indeed open to doubt, ddie 
Avestan references, on which the tradition rests, had 
their origin in a period'^ later than the life-time of 
Zarathustra. Amongst the internal sources, only the 
(raihas, inasmuch as they cojitain in most parts the 
proyJietae dicta, can bo our most reliable guide but, 
unfortunately, they do not directly make mention either 
of the place where the Prophet began his early missionary 
activities, or of his birth-date. An intimate study of 
these contemporary records is, nevertheless, indispensable, 
for they oiler some important, if indirect, clues to the 
solution of these vital problems. 

Where did the language of the Gdthda origin ? This 
is a very crucial question, which needs a critical examina- 
tion at our hands. In their early writings, Gcldnor and 
Bartholoniae do not express a direct and definite opinion 
on this point, but it must not be forgotten that the 
latter has peremptorily countered the contention that the 

Ostirauischc KuUur in Allerttm, Erlangen (189Si). 

Witli roferenco to Bund. 29, 12 it is said to have originated in 
tlio second century B.C. under Mithridates I ; see ZTL Vol. 8, 
p. 138. 
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(iathic texts had been composed in the Median langiiiif^o."* 
We have, on the other hand, the authority of Andreas 
and Waokernagel who jointly maintained that the Gfithas 
wore composed and subsequently submitted to writing in 
the Eastern part of Iran.*® This view, which precludes 
once for all any consideration of the south-west of Iran — 
the proper Persia, has been also uphold of late by 
A. Christensen. In discarding Tcdosco’s recent theory-'’ 
of the western localization of the two Avcsban dialects, 
Christensen says : “ . . . . les (juelqnes traits ouest- 

iraniens qu’il signals dans la languc avestiipie n’exliient 
pas la possibilite do son origine ost-iranicnne, car il se 
pout que quelqucs formes ouest - irauiennes et qncl(|ues 
particularites syiitaxiqucs appartonaiit aux dialectes 
occidentaux so soient glissivs dans les redactions des 
Gathas ct Yasts anciens faitiis par lo clerge modique 
pendant la periodo des Achemoriides, comiiio, plus tard, la 
redaction arsacido a introduit dans 1 ’Avcsta des traits 
moyen-iranicns (rponthdso, le groiipe nhr pour art etc.)”^‘ 
In his latest book, Van Weltbild (hr Iranier, v. Wcsen- 
donk also sounds a note of warning against rash conclu- 
sions regarding ancient languages, based on a few stray 
cases of doubtful similarity in modern dialects.’*’* 

'I’he state of the civilisation and the nature of the 
religious conflicts as reflected in the hymns of the Gdlhds 
themselves, lend support, indeed, to the claim of Eastern 
Iran as the land of the first scene of Zarathiistra’s 
missionary labours.’*** And it is significant that those who 
would still seek to place in Western Iran the Prophet’s 

*** Zum Aitir. Wb. pp. 16 ff. 

**’ NGWG. (1911) pp. 2, 15. 

■** ** Dialektolosio (l(!r Wcst-Iranisclion Turfan-texto” in Le Monde 
Oriental (1921), Vol. 15, pp. 181-258. Cf. Meillot; Trois 
Ccmfdrencxs, pp. 26-7 ; J. Vondryos, in Moillct-Coliau’s Les 
Litimues dll Monde, Paris (1924), p. 36. 

■’ ‘ Sur les plus ancioiinos jioriodes du Zoroaslrismo in Acta 
Orientalia (1926). Vol. 4, p. 83. 

“ P. 55. 

A. Christenson, ibid, pp, 83 IT. 
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earlier activities of religions reform are silent about this 
point.^* In a masterly analysis and localisation of the 
geographical and ethnological references of the Avesta, W. 
Geiger long ago concluded that the homo of the Avesta 
was really Eastern Iran, the land of the Syr-darya, west- 
ward towards the frontiers of Media and southwards up to 
the deserts of Gedrosia.® On similar geographical 
considerations, Bartholomao also declared himself in 
favour of the district round the Hainan lake, far in the 
east, in Seistan, the borderland between Iran and 
Afghanistan.^® 

In this connection there is another argument which 
seems to have been often overlooked. The Oiithds, the 
oldest monument of Iranian literature, stand, both 
linguistically and mythologically, in close relation to the 
Rigvedic hymns, the oldest monument of Indian literature. 
Now, both the Avestan and Vcdic literatures contain 
references which warrant for the spatial contiguity that 
must have existed between the Iranians of the Gutkiis 
and the Indians of the Vedas In other words, the 
Gilthils should have originated in that region which was 
in close proximity to the land of the Vedas. Eastern 
Iran has, therefore, a much stronger claim for having 
witnessed the prophet’s earlier missionary attempts than 
Western Iran. 

Assuming, then, that Zarathustra was born in the 
Western part of Iran, and that the first part of his prophetic 
career was spent in Eastern Iran, it is necessary to explain 
the cause of the spatial divergence between those two 
events. Not only the GdthSs buL the later texts also 
supply us with helpful hints bearing on this point. After 
the full revelation of the religion, when Zarathustra began 

For exairiplo, C. Clou, on in 'All. (1931) Vol. 8, pp. 133 ff. 

‘ Vatorliin.l ii. Zoitaltor dos Avosta u. soinorKultur.’ publistieci in 
SHAW. 3rii May 1884. Soo also Collected toorhs of Sanj am, 

, . . Bombay (1932), pp. 333-381. 

'Aaralhuitras Leben and Lehre, Ileidolboi's (1924), p. 9. 

■' See Childo, Aryans, pp. 36 II. 
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to preach in his own native land, the response was so 
painful, the hostilities so hif^h, that the disheart<m*ed 
prophet, wc are told, had to flee, his soul in agony crying: 
“ To w'hat land to flee ? Whither shall I go to flee? From 
the nobility and from the sodality they shut, me out !”“ 
This assertion which is supported by later tradition, 
explains the circumstance that Zarathustra’s birth-place 
and the scene of his prophetic activity arc not necessarily 
one and the same. 


IV. 

Let us now turn to the most fascinating problem in 
our study, viz., the date oj Zarathnittra Even though the 
Gathds portray him a real human being, a struggling soul 
battling for light, a man of the highest ethical endeavour 
and supreme religiosity, they are embarrassingly silent 
about the date of the prophet. And yet the question has 
a tremendous importance for a student not only of Iraniaii 
history and culture but also of Ancient Indian history, 
nay, even world-history. For, vitally connected with it is 
the problem of the age of the Rigveda, too. One has 
therefore always carefully to study the discussions centring 
round the age of Zarathustra. And, as very recently the 
problem has been tackled anew by sucb great authorities 
as Professors A. '^1'. Olmstead,^ C. F. Lehmann- Haupt,^® 
E. Herzfcld’* and A. B. Keith.’^ it has, for us, an added 
interest at the moment. 

Of the various theories claiming to solve this vexcid 
problem, the following two have received the greatest 
attention : — 

(i) Middle of the 7th century B.C., a date based on 
the native tradition (as found in tbe Pahlavi texts of the 
Bundahishn, the Arda-Viraf, and elscwhenO and on the 

Ys. 46, 1. 

Oriental Studies, Pavri, Oxford. (193.3) pp. 366-72. 

lUd. pp. 251-80. 

Ibid. pj). 200-08. 

Indian Culture, Vol. I (1934-35). pp, 103-06. 
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aHsurnption that Kavi Vishtiispa, the prophet’s patron, is 
identical with Hystaspes, the father of Darius T. This 
theory is followed by Gray,'** Hall, Hcrtel,” Horzfeld, 
Jackson,^^ Junker, Lehinann-Haupt, Moillet,^ Oluistead 
and others. • Mcillet champions the date (560-588 B.O. as 
both ‘ precise and possible ’ for the life-time of Zoroaster. 
I lortol would cotnmend even a later date, asserting that the 
Iranian prophet must have been living in 522 B.C. and pro- 
bably' also after that date. fh'rVifeld has just declared that 
“the traditional date, which fixes the birth of Zoroaster 258 
years B.AL., 570 B.C., or OiO B.Y., is a true historical 
date preserved by a favourable chance, through the author 
of the Bundahishna, who himself could no longer interpret 
its real meaning, and that great historian Al-Benini.’”' 
L. C. Casartelli’* reminds us that “ the traditional date 
of Zarathustra was a period of wide-spread religious, 
philosophical and ethical ferment, during which the 
prophets were teaching in Israel, the philosophers of 
Greece were beginning their activity, the Buddha was 
proclaiming a new doctrine in India and Confucius was 
moulding the Celestial Empire to his will.”'^*' 

(ii) 1000-900 B.C. first advanced by the great 
historian E. Moyeri'* and supported in the main by 
others'" on the cvidcaco of the Median names, such as 
Mazdaku occurring in the Assyrian records of the eighth 

Foundations of the Iranian Itcliijions (Rutanbai Kartak Looturcs), 
1). 4. 

Die Ze.it Zoroastess, Leipzig (1924)., 

On the Date of Zoroaster J/lOS, Vol. 17, pp. 1-22; Zoroaster 
pp. 150-178; Zoroastrian Studies, New York (1928), pp. 
16-18 ; 249-251. 

Trois Conferences sur hs Gdlha, Paris (1925), pp. 21-32. 

Oriental Studies, Pavri, p. 136. 

‘ A Note on the Possible Date of /arat'nushtra ’ Spiegel Memorial 
Volume, Bombay, (1908), pp. 130-32. 

These are the words of Gray, Foundations, p. 4. 

Enoycl. Brit, llth ed-, art. ‘Pereia 
■" Such as Bartholomae, Charpentier, Christensen, Clemen, Geldner, 
Keith, Kent, Lommel, Markwart, Pour-e-Davoud, Boichelt, 
and von Wesendonk; 
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century B,C/^ Ueldner, in his famous article on 
Zoroaster in the E'ncijcloyedia Britannica,'^ supports 
Meyer’s theory of 1000 B.C., adding, however, that “ this 
may he too high, but in any case Zoroaster belongs to 
prehistoric era.” As a Rector of the Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, Bartholornae delivered on November 2‘2, 1918 an 
address entitled Zarathnshtras Lehen and Lahre** in 
which he has thus expressed his considered opinion on the 
prophet’s age : “ so werden wir ZarathnshtraH Tiitigkeit 
auf mindestens rund 900 v. Chr. hinaufriicken iiiussen.’”'"’ 
While rejecting Hertel’s far-fetched assertions on the date 
of Zoroaster, Charpentier declared : “ 'I’he prophet of the 
Parsis must have lived somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
1000-900 B.C., or, perhaps, even somewhat earlier. 
And, last but not the least. Professor A. B. Keith has very 
ably exposed'' only a fevv months back the weak points of 
the contentions of Olinstead, Lehmann-Haupt and 
Hersfeld, and maintained the claim of 1000 — 90(i B.C. as 
the date of the Iranian prophet. 

Personally I believe that the theory of 1 OW— 900 B. C. 
as the ago in which Zarathustra must have fionrished is 
tnore natural and cogent in the light of modern researches, 
than the traditional date of the middle of the seventh 
century B.C. The G-reek authors, who were in all 
probability the first among the outsiders to deal with 
Zoroaster, assign to him the fabulous date of 6000 B.C. 
This is admittedly extravagant ; however, what is 
significant hero, is the fact that in the fourth century B.C. 
Zarathustra had already become a personality belonging 

Seo M. Patel in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly (New Series), Vol. I, 
part II, p. 86. 

Kncycl. Brit. 11th ed.. Vol. 28, p. 1041. 

Heidelberg (1024). An Knglisli translation of tlio satno by Or. 
.J. M. Unwala appearoil in a Journal oj the K. U. Gama 
Oriental Institute. 

P. 10. 

Bulletin oj the School of Oriental Stwiies, Lotidon (1925), 
Vol. Ill, pp. 747-55. 

Indian Culture. Vol. I, no. 1 pp. 103-106. 
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to hoary and mythical past and had been looked upon as a 
mystical soer-oxpounder of the secret wisdom. This is a 
strong point in favour of 1000 000 B.C., as against the 
seventh century B.C., for it clearly suggests that the late 
dating of the prophet Zarathustra was not current in the 
early Persian tradition.** Only during the Sassanian 
regime, the official theology attempted to fit Zarathustra 
in an absolutely fanciful order of timi'. The worthlessness 
of the tradition on this point has beem admirably exposed 
by Ed. Moyer.*’ 

In this connection Professor R. Cl. Kent’s searching 
study®* of the linguistic evidence cont.ained in the gradual 
development of the name Aurmazda of the Persian 
inscriptions from the Mazda Ahtira, or, more rarely, 
Alixra Mazdah (as district terms), is highly importat)t 
inasmuch as it yields “ some slight corroboration of the 
view that Zoroaster lived and preached not at the 
traditional dates, hut about ICKJO to iiOO B.C.” 

It would, therefore, hai’dly be wrong to say that 
Zarathustra lived at least before the eight century B.C., 
probably a little before the first appearance of the Modes 
in Western Iran. The separation between the Indians 
and the Iranians was complete before Zarathustra’s life- 
time, and the former were already established in their new 
home Moreover, the antiquity of the language of the 
Gaihas in comparison with that of th(^ Rigveda distinctly 

speaks for a still higher age. 

* * * * ♦ 

To sum up, let me make it chiar that I have here 
discussed only the most important aspects of the three 
problems concerning the life of Zarathustra. A repetition 
of all the arguments brought previously to hear on these 
questions was clearly out of place here, and a fuller treat- 
ment is reserved for a book I am at present writing on 

** Cf. von Wosendonk, Das Weltbild der Imnier, Munclien (1933), 
pp. 61 ff.; Keith, ibid, p. 106. 

*’ Kuhns Zeitschrift, Vol. 42, pp. 1 ff. 

Chiental Studies, PA VRI, pp. 200-08. 
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the Religion of Zarathustra. If I have not succeeded to 
offer a clear-cut solution of the problems raised in this 
paper, it is because of the intricacy of the subject and the 
issues involved therein. It is, I believe, more profitable 
and logical to keep an open mind on such a topic of 
historical importance than to be too dogmatic and 
doctrinaire. 
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(Synopsis,) 

1. The prof^rnss of Talainic Civilization and Culture. 

2. The position of Arabic in the Islamic World. 

,‘l. The study of Araliic and Persian in the Near-Kast and the 
East. 

4. I'jfiypt as the Modern Horae of Arabic, 

6. The position of l^ersian in Iran, Afghanistan and India. 

(). The growth and development of Persian Litoratui*c. 

7. The Ideals of researcli in India—tho old and tlio new scliools. 

H. A Review on the work of some of tho Prominent Indian 

Institutions 

i). Hyderabad as a centre of Indo-Islamic culture. 

10. The Ideals of tho Osmania University. 

11. Tho position of the Trdu Language in India. 

12. A fesv suggestions for its future development and expansion. 

Fiuknos, 

I consider it a great privilege to have been asked to 
assist the Islamic Section in its deliberations, but when 
I see around me a galaxy of scholars, I feel extremely 
didident to open my mind on such a vast subject as the 
Islamic Studies, a survey of which incur times is only 
possible by means of collaboration of a number of scholars 
who have devoted their lives to the study of various 
branches of learning and its manifold aspects, covered by 

m 
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different languages which have been used in several 
countries as the vehicle of Islamic thought — Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Urdu, German, French, English or 
any other Eastern or Western language. 

When such is the vastness of the scope of our work 
touching every aspect of the activity of knowledge with 
which the sons of Islam, past and present, have been 
associated, it is incumbent upon me to dispel at the very 
outset any apprehension from any quarter that by the 
term of “Islamology ” we mean to confine our activities 
only to the subject of the religion of Islam. 

Wo are meeting in this beautiful seat of residence of 
an enlightened Prince, such as His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore, whoso illustrious Hewaii, Sir Mir^sa Ismail, is 
an emblem of Hindu-Muslim unity and whose presence 
on the occasion in this hall is a clear evidence of his 
patronage of arts and letters ; at a tirtie when an All- 
India Federation is going to come very shortly to streng- 
then the political connection between the different com- 
munities of India, further and further as time goes on ; 
and consequently the feeling that is uppermost in my 
mind, is that by the foundation of this confederation of 
the representatives of the various cultures working in 
India, will in the time to come give rise to a new culture 
which each of us may claim as his own ; and thus solve 
the greatest diflBculty created by racial, religious and 
cultural differences with which we are faced at this 
moment. 

It is my pleasant duty to thank the General Presi- 
dent, Boo Bahadur Dr. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, the 
General and Local Secretaries, the Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Chairman of the lleception Com- 
mittee, Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, whose presence on this occa- 
sion is a great encouragement to me, for having given me 
an opportunity of meeting scholars from East and West 
in this calm atmosphere of the historic city of Mysore. 

The Profjress of Islamic Givilization and Culture - — 
You will permit me to make a distinction between Civili- 
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zation and Culture. Civilization, so far as I have under- 
stood the connotation of the terra, is spiritual in charac- 
ter; and that of Culture material. Islam, as propounded 
by the Prophet of Arabia, tried in the course of its history 
to let the two aspects of life help each other. You will 
find in the beat Islamic literature an expression of this 
attitude towards life. The present Islamic world consti- 
tuted of Musalraans scattered over various parts of the 
globe, comprising the countries now known as Hijaz, 
Najd, Oiiiman, Iraq, Syria, Turkey, IrAn, Afghanistan 
India, Turkestiin Ecpublic, Kirghiz (Siberia), Sin Kiang 
(China), Malay, Egypt, Libya, Algeria, Morocco, Sudan, 
West A-frica, Southern Russia, Balkan States and several 
great rnetropolii of Europe, is the outcome of that great 
ideal which has so powerfully affected the mind of millions 
of people for the last thirteen centuries and over. 

No religion has been without its stigraati/.ers and 
enemies ; and Islam which claims as its preachers, pro- 
phets or messengers of God, as Moses, Abraham, Christ 
and Muhammad, have according to the nature of intlucnce 
given to them in their respective times, afforded to man- 
kind consolation in man’s struggle for existence. The 
evolution of this ideal began with a spirit of isolation and 
the sense of nationality among the Jews. It advanced a 
further step in the time of Christ and took its final form 
in the time of Muhammad. The final message that was 
delivered by the Arabian Prophet was that ho was a bless- 
ing to ail mankind. 

The Musalraans are composed of heterogeneous 
conglomeration of races, who according to their circum- 
stances and necessities, follow their own way of material 
life. But they observe their great ideal of enforcing the 
harmony between their material and their spiritual exist- 
ence. And that was why whenever Islam was at its 
height of influence, the simplicity of the Faith worked to 
express itself in the Musalraans’ arts and sciences. 

The Foisition of Arabic in the Islamic World . — In the 
days of the Prophet and his successors great stress was 
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laid on tho quest of knowledge, till at last the acquisition 
of which beeaino a sacred duty with Muslims. When the 
AbbAsid Empire was extending its activities to other 
walks of life, this onward movement was accompanied by 
an outburst of intellectual activity such as the East had 
never witnessed before. It seemed as if all the world 
from the Caliph down to the humblest citizen suddenly 
became students or at least patrons of literature. In the 
quest of knowledge, as Dr. Nicholson has pointed out in 
his survey of Arabic Literature, men travelled over three 
continents and returned home, like bees laden with honey, 
to distribute the precious stores which they had accumu- 
lated from accomplished scholars, and to compile with 
incredible industry those works of encyclopaedic range 
and erudition from which modern science, in the widest 
sense of the word, has derived far more than is generally 
supposed. 

Along with the conquests of Ishitu, its culture also 
spread w'ith amazing rapidity. One of the; potent factors 
in this process of Islamization of different countries is the 
Arabic language. The (juran, being the root of all 
religious knowledge, exercised a unique inlluence on the 
learning of tho Muslim world; till a't last Islam and 
Arabic became synonymous. Eeasons for this were several. 
A thorough understanding of the tenets of Islam re<|uired 
a good deal of the knowledge of Arabic. Arabic? in itself 
was a language which was potentially at its zenith in tho 
group of Semitic languages. The Hebrew getting out of 
date and incapable of expressing the new ideals infused 
by Islam in its latest phase, Arabic became the Crrcek of 
tho Semitic world. The study of the Quran led to the 
development of various sciences in Islam. The Tnuli- 
tions of the Prophet, and the Muslim law further involved 
a thorough knowledge of Arabic. Thus Arabic became a 
universal medium for all the Muslim peoples. 

The Muslims had inherited the classical idiom through 
Pre-Islamic poetry, the Quran, and the Traditions of the 
Prophet, but when the territorial expansion of Islam 
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modified the idiom aad under the Abbasids the Hellenis- 
tic and Persian influences extended the boundaries of 
Islamic knowledge to exotic sciences, Arabic became a 
very comprohensive language, embracing in it a vast 
literature covering Philology, Lexicology, Phonetics, 
Exegesis of the Quran, Prosody, Grammar, Sciences of 
Tradition, Theology, Law, Jurisprudence, Islamic Mysti- 
cism (Sufism), Belles lettres, Philosophy, Logic, Medicine, 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology, Music, 
Mechanics, Alchemy and even Magic. All those were 
thoroughly assimilated into the complex Arabo-Persian 
culture of the Abbasids, which may be rightly termed 
as Islamic learning. 

A glance at the chapters of the Fihrist of Ibu-i-Nad(m, 
the Bibliography of Hajji Khalfa, Brockelmann’s 
GeHchichteder ArabisrJien litteratnr, Ethe and Ellis’s 
Catalogues of the Arabic Mss. and Printed Books in the 
British Museum, India v)flicc and the Bodleian Library 
and the catalogues of various treasure houses of the East 
and the West will show the amount of literature that 
was produced in the past. Unhappily through the ravages 
of lime only a small portion of it has come down to us. It 
is the study of these works that have fortunately survived 
the vandalism of man, the cruelty of nature, the neglect 
of its inheritors ; and the understanding of these spiritual, 
intellectual, social, historical, philosophical, and scienti- 
fic movements of the past that wo now aim as Orientalist 
to resuscitate. 

The Stud// of Arabic and Persian in the Near-East and 
the East. — There are various reasons for the study of Arabic 
and Persian in the Near- East and the Asiatic countries, 
the first being religious and the other temporal. All 
those countries which have come directly under the in- 
fiuenco of Ishkn regard it as a sacred duty to know the 
teachings of their religion, three-quarters of which is 
treasured in Arabic and Persian. Secondly the temporal 
necessity makes it incumbent on the people of Egypt, 
Arabia, Afghanistan, Persia, and India to study these 



languages as languages of culture and uiediuin of polite 
expression. In this category I tnay include the academic 
interest in the classics of the past which is shown in 
various centres of learning and Oriental Institutions. An 
accomplished gentleman is expected to know both these 
languages. Those who know Persian are bound bo know 
Arabic as Persian has drawji on the Arabic vocubulary 
largely. Thus these two languages have exercised great 
humanising influence on the Orient. 

Efjypt as the Modern Home of Arabic . — If I ujay be 
allowed to divide the centres of the influence of these 
languages according to the geographical units, I would 
first lake Egypt, the modern homo of Arabic, which 
exerts a great influence on the Arabic speaking or Arabic 
knowing world of today. With the Egyptian Arabic is a 
national language just as much with an Arab as witli a 
Syrian or an Iraqi or a Hijazi or a Moraccan. The fate 
of the Near-Eastern countries, I believe, is linked to- 
gether with Arabic. Though Damascus, Beyrout. Bagh- 
dad, Jerusalem and Madina are showing signs of improve- 
ment, Cairo leads them all. The old College of al-Azhar, 
the modern Egyptian University, State patronage, strong 
public opinion and a virile Press, political and social in- 
stitutions and scholars of great fame arc all adding to the 
glory of Arabic in Egypt, where the basis of national 
unity is not religion but a common language and a com- 
mon culture. 

In spite of the fjict that Egypt has been thoroughly 
modernised and has imbibed Western influences in some 
respects even more than Turk'^y and being a cosmopolitan 
country, and standing mid-way between the high waters 
of the East and West, and been long a pawn in European 
diplomacy, she has retained her language with greater 
tenacity than any other country of the East. The Egyp- 
tian Arabic is the most advanced of the Eastern languages. 
It has been tried in various walks of life and has been 
adopted to almost all the activities — political, social, 
historical, scientific, journalistic and literary. It has 
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been proved as a great force in the emancipation of thought 
and in the enlightenment of human soul. 

By contact of Western ideals and the receptivity of 
the Egyptians, a literary renaissance has been brought 
about lately. A. now school of prose has been founded by 
writers like the late Muftf Shaykh Muhamiriad Ahduh, 
the great social reformer, Sa’d Zaghlul, the great libera- 
tor of the Egyptian nation, Ahmad Zaki Pasha, patron of 
letters, Jurji Zaydan, famous writer, novelist and the 
chauipiou of the Egyptian Press, Ahmad Amin, All 
Abdu’r-Eaziq, Taha Husain, apostles of free thought, 
liashid Ewii, Manfaluti, Khalil Matran, Farid Wajdi, 
Amin Eayhani and other scholara. Even poetry is not on 
the wane. The schools of Shawqi and Hah/, Ibrahiiu are 
holding their odds against Western iuihiences. 

The output of classi(jal publications, modern litera- 
ture, and the journalistic world of Egypt practically con- 
Lrcjls the whole of the Arabic world. One has to admit 
that (piality in certain respects is being sacriliced for the 
sake of <iuantity. Ecseareb of a highly scientific typo as 
is found in European centres is seldom met with in inoderu 
Arabic, In other respects the busy literary life of Cairo 
can vie with ajiy Eastern or European centre of culture. 
The newspaper, the magazine, the novel, the talkies, the 
posters in the streets, the drama on the stage, speeches 
from public and privatt! platforms, conventional ceremo- 
nies, ollicial correspondence, social intercourse are all in 
Arabic. Similarly Damascus and Beyrout, the other two 
great literary centres, are exerting a very healthy iulluencc 
on the growth and development of the Arabic languagt;. 
Notwithstanding the influence of French, Arabic has 
gained an International status in the League of Eastern 
Languages. 

Tim Position uf Pernitm in the Eastern Gountries . — 
Another great classical language of a dilfcrent family, i.e., 
the Indo-Aryaii Group which comes under our purview 
and has exercised an enormous inlluence in the spx’eading 
of Islamic learning, is Persian which took its birth in 
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Iran. In fact it was the Persian genius in its early stages 
that embellished Islamic literature which we hiive shortly 
dealt with. 

We need not at this stage enter into the causes which 
brought about the revival of Persian culture during the 
Abbasid rule, but have only to see its effect on the litera- 
ture of the country. When the Abbasid Empire was 
weakened after Mutwakkil and their control over Persia 
became nominal, the Saffarids, the Siimanids, the (rha/ina- 
wids, the Ghurids, the Khwarazmshahs and the Saljiuis 
laid hands on various parts of Persia in different periods. 
Out of national zeal for self-expression was evolved a 
language from the elements of Palilawi and Arabic — the 
modern I^ersian. 

T he growth anddevelopiuent of Persian may be divided 
into five stages. 'I’he first epoch, 'I'he Age of Ktidaki, 
showed that the language was in its making and was 
distinctly archaic in its features, when all forms of potftry 
and prose were being evolved on the lim-.s of the Arabic 
language. The second pciriod was the Golden Age of 
Persian, (1000-1258 A.D.) in which almost all the 
classical works were written, and the language covered 
nearly the whole range of Muslim sciences either through 
translation or imitation of the Arabic models. In certain 
branches, especially, poetry, it excelled the root language. 
Now forms of expression, figures of speech and ideas were 
introduced by the admixture of the Arabic and Persian 
culture. It sometimes appeared as a revolt against the 
literary dominance of Arabian or Semitic culture. 

The literature of this period was essentially the out- 
come of royal patronage in which the person of the ki?!g 
and his courtiers played a great part. Thus before th(j 
downfall of the Abba.sid Caliphate and the onslaught of 
Mongols, Persia had produced inimitable models of 
classical poetry and prose in every branch of human 
knowledge. Ijot Browne, llieu, Portsch, Etlie and other 
scholars speak for the importance of the literary production 
of that period. 
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The third epoch of Persian literature which begins 
with the Tartar dominion and ends with Thnfir is of a 
complex nature. It was no dotibt a period of social and 
political degradation ; but it is surprising to note that the 
greatest of the SMstic works were written at that time, 
side by side with accounts of the martial exploits of its 
tnaraudering conquerors in the pages of histories which 
have been a source of great knowledge to mankind. 
Although the output of this period is large, much of it is 
of a secondary nature and does not bear that stamp of 
originality or freedom of thought either in poetry or prose 
as is shown in the writings of the earlier period. As a 
matter of fact ponipous phraseology, verbal nicety and 
hiding of truth was the principal aim of the artist of that 
period. Exceptions need not detain us here. 

We come now to the fourth or the Safawi and Mughal 
period of Persian literature in which Persian played a great 
part in moulding the culture of Persia, Turkey and India. 
In these ceirtrcs the interest varied. In Persia under the 
Safawids it was used as a weapon of national reconstruc- 
tion and spiritual amelioration ; in Turkey under the 
patronage of the Caliphs as a cultural biickground and 
tnaisuro house of advanced thought ; in India during the 
the Mughal rule as a social and political necessity and a 
means of common oHicial and literary expression. 

Peciuliaritics and striking differences in modes of 
expression markcxl these spheres of influences of Persian, 
but its integral features remained the same. No doubt 
from the linguistic point of view, the superiority of pure 
Persian of Persia should be acknowledged, but when we 
find that Persia was not able to produce such gems of 
literature under the Safavvid rule as the Mughal patronage 
gave rise to in India, \vc have to admit the cultural value 
of Indian Persian. 

During the fifth or the last phase of Pisrsitin literature 
which coincides with Constitutionalism and national 
awakening of Islamic countries, we notice that India and 
Turkey had no political interest in it, and it is only ruling 
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coiniug under European influences. It has become more 
utilitarian than artistic in its aim and purpose. It has 
been made simpler and natural so that it may appeal to 
the political and social sense of the nation and subserve 
to mo lern necessities of life. Tho Millenary Celebrations 
in honour of Eirdawsi and the “ Farluingistan ” Academy 
as I have elsewhere pointed out, are direct proofs of this 
new movement. Very recently under the Pahlawi regime, 
it is again going to assume a means of national regenera- 
tion. 

Next comes Afghanistan, another Persian speaking 
country. Tho |)osition of Persian in Afghanistan is 
a.s8urod. It will, for want of a better medium, remain the 
language! of the country. The Persian in Afghanistiln lies 
hel.wcen the modern idiom of Persia and the stilted style 
of India owing to its geographical situation. From what 
we can judge, the translations of popular European soien- 
tifle works by Mahmud Tar/i and the New School of the 
Ijitorary Society of Kabul, we sec signs of change and 
tendencies to revive tho past glories of Gha/naand Gluir. 
Original writers and poets are very few and the develop- 
ment is rather very slow. 

The interest of India in Persian nowadays is purely 
cultural and academic. It is no more the spoken language 
of any part of India. J3ut being the basis of Islamic cul- 
ture and the custodian of classical lore, Indian History 
and Mughal traditions, it is being studied in both Oriental 
and modern fashion in various centres of learning. 

Ideals of Besearch in India. — Friends, I cannot pass 
on without making a few observations on a very vital point 
which touches research studies in general. In India 
critical studies are being carried on in two ways : one is 
the traditional method which is preferred by the old school 
and tlie other is the scientitic method which is invariably 
adopted by tho modern scholar. 

The old school is pursuing its object on more or loss 
conventional Hues, paying more attention to traditional 
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information than critical investigation. Depth of 
knowledge and profound attachment to ideals is the 
characteristic feature of this school ; but lack of proportJon 
and methodical investigation, want of historical insight 
and dispassionate criticism mar the value of their works. 
Some of their theories cannot stand the tost of modern 
criticism. 

The new school is influenced by western methods of 
criticism and ideals of research, and pays more attention 
to historical knowledge, minute investigation and thorough 
results. There is a method in this madness. The scholar 
of this type is never satisfied with the existing material 
and becomes a sceptic. Mnch of his energy is wasted in 
search of material and other preliminaries which the old 
.school scoffs. A distrust of European ros(!arch degrees is 
being created in the minds of the Indian public as 
specialisation in the eyes of the old school means ignorance 
of other subjects. The modern scholar is expected by 
them to deal with any problem olf-hand and to have a 
“ comprehensive knowledge ” of each and every subject. 

.Apart from the controversial merits of the old and 
the new school, research is a highly dispassionate process 
of investigation. Its essence is revelation of truth. The 
worker should get rid him.self of preconceived notions and 
be guided only by the material in hand without supple- 
menting anything on conjectural basis. The scholar has 
actually to begin from a point where the knowledge of his 
predecessor in the line ends. He has first to carefully 
survey the existing literature on the subject, analyse 
facts and construct his theory on a definite basis. He 
has to make a permanent contribution to knowledge 
which should .serve as a guide to the future worker, llis 
theories should stand the test of time. This is the scien- 
tific method of research which a true .«cholar should 
invariably follow. (3onsiderations of contemporary events, 
creed and colour, superiority of culture and material 
advancement are the last items in the programme of his 
work. 
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Happily a few critical studies of the irjodem school 
which have wou international reputation have heen brought 
out by Indian sclu'lais during the last decade. On the 
Arabic side the critical edition of the Diwan of Hasan Ibn 
Ilani by Dr. Zahid ‘All, Professor of Arabic, Nizam College, 
of the Limn nl- Arab (in collaboration with other Egyptian 
scholars) by Mawlawf ‘Abdi'il-‘Azi/ Maiman of Aligarh are 
worthy of note. Two other works on Persian have already 
been published in the Gibb Memorial Series, the first is 
the critical edition of lidhatas-Hvfhir by Prof. M. Iqbal 
and the other is the Introduction to the Jawdmi‘iU-H'ikayat 
of ‘Awfi by myself. ’ There are other scholarly works on 
these subjects done in Europe which 1 would very much 
like to mention, but for want of time I shall confine my- 
self to a few observations on the work of Indian scholars 
and Indian institutions only. 

Prominent Itidiav InMviims.— India, possesses 
several prominent institutions which arc carrying on re- 
search and education on oriental or occidental lino, have 
kept the torch of learning alive and produced a number of 
scholars and works worthy of mention. The Idara-i-. 
Ma‘arif-i-Islamiyya, the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, the Oriental 
College at Lahore, the Dariil-Musannifin or the Shiblf 
Academy at Azamgarh, the Nadwatiil-TIlma at Lucknow, 
the Muslim University at Aligarh, the Urdu Academy of 
the Jamia Milliyya at Delhi, the Departments of Ishlmic 
studies and of Arabic and Persian in the Universities of 
Calcutta, Dacca, Allahabad, and other provinces, the 
Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and of Bombay, Oriental Library at Bankipore, the 
Dafratiil-Miiarif, the Islamic Culture Board, the Persian 
Manuscripts Society, the Madrasa-i-Nizaraiyya, the IhyA 
i!il-Ma‘arif un-Niimaniyya, the Quranic World society, the 
Archteological Department of H. E. H. the Nizam’s 

* Sultan Mahmwlof Ghazna by Dr. M. Nazim, ami the Influence 
of Arabie Poetry in Persian Poetry by Dr. M. Daudpota 
are also worthy of note. 
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Dominions, the Osmania University, the Translation 
Bureau, the Asafiyya Library, the SAlar Jang Library, the 
State Archives in Hyderabad, Deccan, the Anjuinan-i- 
Taraqqi-i Urdii at Aurangabad, the Islamic Kesearch 
Society of Bombay and the Muslim Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India in Madras are all pointing to a 
revival of research studies, educational reform, and 
linguistic and cultural progress of India. The activities 
of some of these institutions are a great credit to Indian 
scholarship. Considerations of space and time do not 
allow me to throw light on all these institutions in 
detail. 

Literary Activities of the Province of the Panjdb. 

The province of the Panjab claims our attention first. 
In addition to its meritorious services in the past, it is 
continually serving the cause of Ishlrnic studies and the 
teaching of the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages with groat skill and energy. India owes a great 
debt to the literary societies of the Pan jab. Sir jVI uhammad 
IqbiU’s name is an honour to Islamic studies. There is no 
Ish'imic institution in the East or West where Sir 
Mxihammad’s works are not studied with benefit. Ho is 
the only modern philosopher poet of Islam which the 
world has produced in our times. His Herculian attempt 
to reconcile the claims of Eeligion against Science and to 
reconstruct Muslim religious philosophy on modern 
rationalistic and scientific linos is an achievement in the 
annals of human thought. He is an apostle of progressive 
Islam. He has rightly understood the spirit of Islamic 
civilization and is’ interpreting its inner sense according 
to his own reading. His position as a poet with a message 
is undoubtedly established through his poetical works. 
India is not yet fully awakened to the recognition of his 
genius. 

I shall only refer to a few institutions in which he 
has infused his spirit, although every institution and 
scholar in the Panjab is indebted to him in one way or 
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tlift other. Very recently under his auspices and through 
the co-operation of a group of rslaniio scholars and ardent 
devotees of knowledge like Sir Sliaykh Abdul-Qadir, Mr. 
.Vbdullah Yusuf All, Nawah Sadr Yar Jang Bahadur 
(ITahibur-liahiuan Khan Sherwani) .Mawlawi Sayyid 
Sulaymau Vadwf, Prof. M. Shafi, Dr. M. Iqbj'il, Dr. 
Sadruddln, Prof. Qa>il Kazl-i-FIaqq, Dr. Barkat All 
(juaraishi and Prof. Mahmud Sherani and others has 
been inaugurated the Idara-i-Ma‘arif-i-rslainiyya, an 
institution which was most needed in India for the revival 
of Islamic studies and for a correct interpretation of Indo- 
Islaniic culture. 

'i’he first session of the Idara was held in April 1033, 
the next is going to be held in April 1936. The volume 
of its Proceedings is the result of mature scholarship and 
thorough investigation. T appeal through this sister 
institution to the keen sense of Indian scholarship to avail 
this opportunity and make it a central organization for the 
Islamic world. 

'I’ho University of the Punjab is another great centre 
of Oriental studios in the North with its Oriental College, 
Tslamiyya College and the University Library aud several 
ras('.arch societies. The University has been systematically 
training generations of students in Islamic, Sanskritic 
studies and maintaining the prestige of classical and Indian 
languages with modern necessities of education and 
conferring highest diplomas and degrees in those subjects. 
On the journalistic side, the Oriental College Magazine, 
Part I (Arabic, Persian and Urdu stictionl should be given 
credit for its brilliant results during the last ten years. 
Similarly the Oriental Publications of the University in 
Arabic and Persian are worthy of mention as they include 
historical texts, indexes of classical and standard works 
and biographical sketches of famous writers, viz. 

(1) Analytical Indexes to the ‘ Iqdn’l-Farfdof Ibn 
Abd-Rabbih. 

(2) Tcjlld ul-Khizana or an index of the works quoted 
in the Khizanat ul-Adab of Abdu’l-Qadir-al-Baghdadl. 
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(8) A critical edition of the Tatiintna-i-Snwatml- 
Hikuiat of AH 1). Zayd al-]3aihaqi. 

(-1) A critical edition of the Akhbar-ud-Dawlati’s- 
Saljuqiyyaby Sadruddin Abu’l-Hasan ‘ AH. 

(6) The MajmuSi-i-Naghs!; or Biographical notices 
of Urdu poets by Mir Qudrutullah Qasiiii. 

(6) Life and works of AnilrKhusrawby Dr. Wahid 

Mirza. 

All these works have been undertaken by scholars of 
great fame. 

Other Universities. 

Bengal . — Another University which h.as a specific 
chair for Islamic studies and a strong group of zealous 
workers is the Calcutta University, Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi 
occupies the chair instituted by the fxovernment of Bengal 
in memory of the great patron of research studies, the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, His studies on the scientific 
works and the '^IVadition Literature (Hadith) are of 
momentous consequence. 

Similarly a chair for Islamic studies through the 
munificence of H. E, H. the Nizam has been instituted at 
the Santiniketan by the ciTorts of the grand old philoso-. 
pher poet of India Dr. Babindranath Tagore. 

United Provinces. —Olhox Universities in the North 
which have a great claim on the scientific study of Arabic 
and Persian arc the Universities of Allahabad, Patna, 
Dacca, Aligarh and Lvicknow, Dr. Abdu’s Sattar Siddiqi, 
Dr. Azlrnuddln Ahmad, Prof. S. MuSizzam Husain, Dr. 
Had! Husan, Mawlawl Abdu’l-Aziz M.aiman, Dr. Wahldi 
Mirzil, Dr. S. Ja'far Husain and others deserve all praise 
from us for their meritorious services. 

Deccan . — In no other Indian University, so far as I 
can survey, “ Isliimic Learning ” in its original sense i.e., 
theology, is being imparted on modern lines as in the 
Theology P’aculty of the Osmania University, Hyderabad- 
Deccan. The history of this Faculty is as follows. At 
the inception of the Osmania University, the old Dar-ul- 
Ulurn College was converted into a new Faculty and the 

12 
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old diplorau, coursoB changed into degree course with 
English ;tnd other modern educational subjects being 
made o'^iinpulsory. The staff consists of scholars selected 
from Various parts of India for their eminence in the 
subject. Along with scholars of the old school, those 
trained in Egyptian and other European Universities are 
carrying on the teaching of special branches of Muslim 
learning. Tafsfr, Hadith, Piqh and KalAm. Post-M.A., 
and higher work is also being conducted under the super- 
vision of the Research Board of the Ostnania University. 
The thesis of one of the scholars, lir. Hamldullah, on 
Muslim International Law was accepted by the University 
of Bonn for a doctorate and another thesis of Mr. Md. 
Ghawth on Muslim Law of Torts or Jindydt is acknow- 
ledged by experts as a real contribution to the Piqh 
literature. Two other students from the Arabic Depart- 
ment are prosecuting research in Egypt, others from tbe 
Persian and the Urdu Departments have also obtained 
doctorate from the University of London. 

The Ddru’l-Musannifin, Azamgarh. 

Next in order comes the Academy founded in memory 
of the late Mawlana ShibH, now known as the Daru’l- 
Musannifln. The institution has championed the cause 
of Islamic studies more than any in India. It has issued 
a series of works monumental in character which will go 
down to the Urdu knowing generations as masterpieces of 
the period. The hi.storical studies of the life of the Prophet 
and the heroes of Islam which were intended for the 
Muslim public are a credit to this institution. Other 
literary, social and religious problems that have been 
dealt with by the learned academicians of this society 
have been written from a popular point of view except in 
the case of a few books which were originally intended for 
scholars. The output of this institution is larger than 
that of any in India. We have nothing but admira- 
tion for this band of scholars who have selflessly devoted 
themselves to the cause of IslAmic learning. The Ma‘drif 
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being their organ serves the purpose of a harbinger of 
Islamic spirit to the Urdu speaking world. Mawlawl 
Sulayitiiln Nadwf is the moving force of this institution. 
All Indian Muslims are indebted to him for his zeal and 
learning whiclr has been manifested in various ways. 

Another beacon of Isblmic learning who had devoted 
himself to the study of the Qur’auic Sciences was the late 
Mawlawi H amfduddln. The Synthetical process of the 
Kxegisis of the Qur’An which he promulgated will always 
remain as a model of constructive scholarship. 

Yet another scholar of great fame and influence in 
the Islamic circles and whose services to Islamic studies 
have been of immense importance is Nawwab Sadr Yar 
Jang Bahadur. He is the moving spirit of All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference and needs no further 
introduction. 

Hyderahad as a Centre of Indo-Islamic Gulhire. 

The next great centre of learning, culture and 
enlightenment to which the North has always been look- 
ing for help is HyderabAd-Ueccan. There has been no 
social, political, religious, literary, and educational 
movement in India which has not been morally and 
ujatorially supported by the State. Under the enlightened 
patronage of that Prince of Scholars, Snltan ul-Ulum, 
His Exalted Highness the Ni/.Am, HydcrAbAd has 
progressed to the astonishment of British India. The 
State is fortunate enough to enlist the services of the 
best minds of India. Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
name will always be remembered as one of the makers of 
modern HydcrAbAd. Problems which are facing British 
India, arc being successfully solved here. H^'derf'ibAd 
represents the best traditions of Indo-IslAmic Culture, An 
Intellectual Federation which India needs most can bo 
realised through the example of HyderAbAd. In no 
part of India one finds a greater harmony of clashing 
interests, divergent institutions and traditions than in 
HyderAbAd. 
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At this stage I will only confine toysclf to the literary 
revival and cultural unity that have been brought about 
recently in Hyderabad, and shall recount the activities of 
an institution which has revolutionised educational ideals 
the Osmiinia University, and also express my views on the 
present linguistic problem which is confronting India today. 

As regards purely Islamic studies in Arabic there is 
no greater institution in India than the Dairat u’l-Ma‘arif, 
which has happily acquired the services of Prof. F. 
Krenliow and other famous Orientalists. This institution 
has recently surveyed valuable Arabic Mss. in the Islamic 
world and is launching on a live-yearly programme of 
work. It has already published more than eighty works 
of monumental character written by classical authors. 
The importance of the activities of this famous academy 
of IsUlmic learning will bo better represented by its 
delegate, Mr. 8. Hslshim Nadwl. Connected with the 
literary side of this institution is the compiler of a bio- 
bibliographical survey of Ishlmic authors, Mawlawf 
Mahmud Hasan Khan, of Tawnk whose Mii'jam. ul- 
Musannifin in Arabic has been published in parts. 

An important organ of Ishlmic studies is the “ Islamic 
Culture ” which is being capably edited by Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall and contributed by various scholars of interna- 
tional reputation. The object of this review is to provide 
a rallying point for Orientalists and students of Islam in 
every part of the globe. A glance at the nine annual 
volumes will convince the reader of the variety of the 
subjects, the standard of the articles and the acumen of 
its contributors. It is now recognised as one of the best 
quarterlies on Islamic subjects, and has established its 
reputation amongst Oriental scholars of the world. 

Another achievement in this line is “ Th,° Glorious 
Koran ” an explanatory translation of the Holy Book by 
the learned editor of Isldmic Gnltnre, Mr. Pickthall, whose 
lectures on “ The Cultural Side of Isldm ” delivered under 
the auspices of the Madras Muslim Association, reveal the 
essence of Islamic civilization. 
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An institution of an older type, the al-Azhar of 
HyderAbadis the Madrasa-i-Nizamiyyah which has produc- 
ed a number of scholars who are now engaged in IslAtnic 
studies. This institution can also be revived if modern 
methods of education are introduced in it and can servo 
as a good theological seminar in India. 

Other institutions exclusively devoted to the study of 
religious subjects in Hyderabad, are the Ihya u’l-Ma'arif 
un-Nu‘mAniyya, for the study of Sunni works, and the 
Universal Quranic movement. 

There are other undertakings of purely literary and 
historical character not connected with religious studies 
which H3'dcrabad is patronising. I will mention only a 
few of them. 


The Ferdan Maiiiiscrijttn Societi/. 

The chief object of this scholarly institution is to 
preserve and publish unique Persian historical manuscripts. 
It has recently been organised by a small group of efficient 
workers. As yet under the auspices of this Society the 
Tuiflilaq-Niinmh of Atnfr Klinsraw has beem edited by 
Mr. Sayyid Hashimt and the Burhdii-i-MatUliir of 
‘ Azi/ullah Tabataba is under publication. Other works 
of similar nature are under contemplation. 

The Farhang-i- Nizam. 

A modern dictionary of the Persian language is another 
huge literary project which is engaging the attention of 
Prcif. Aqa S. Muhammad Ali DAi-iil-lslam, formerly 
of the Nizam College, three volumes of which have 
already been published at the expense of the Nizam’s 
Government. The remaining are in preparation. 

The Urdu Dictwiiarg. 

Another undertaking of the same nature financed by 
the Government, is the dictionary of the Llrdii langiiage 
which is being compiled by Prof. Abdiil Haqq, of the 
Osmania Utiiversity and the Secretary of the Anjuman i- 
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Taraqqf-i-Urdi'i. We only hope that these works will be 
completed soon and prove useful as individual contribu- 
tions to knowledge. 

The Archceological Department of Hj/derabad. 

An institution of prime importance and international 
reputation is the Arohicological Department of H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Government, which is rendering meritorious 
service to tbc cause of Indo-Miislim (hilturoand preserving 
common national monuments in the Dominions on most 
scientific lines. The name of Mr. Ghulam Yazdi'irii, the 
Director of the department, the famous editor of the 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslcmica and the reviver of Ajantaand 
Ellora ' is sufficient to show the importance of the 
Department. 

The Ideals of the Osmania Unioersitij. 

Friends ! before I close the account of the literary 
revival in Hyderabad and speak of the Osmania University 
it is my duty to point out that neither this University is 
an Islamic institution, nor Urdii is a language of purely 
Islamic origin which has now been brought within the 
purview of the Islamic Section of this Conference, in the 
absence of any separate arrangement for it. As this 
language is fulfilling a high function in the Osmania 
University with which I have the honour to be associated, 
I shall with your permission make a few observations on 
the subject. 

The Osmania University is a University of non- 
denorninational character and of a unitary typo. It is 
named after the illustrions ruler and its founder, the patron 
of Arts and Sciences. His Exalted Highness Naw'ab Sir 
Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Asaf-Jah VII, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad-Dcccan, and is not as is erroneously bold in 
uninformed quarters an “ Urdd University ” where the 
study of the Urdu language and literature is exclusively 
pursued. Its chief distinction lies in this that it imparts 
knowledge in all the branches of learning, arts and sciences 
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through the medium of the Urdii language. It embodies 
an educational ideal which for long had engaged the minds 
of the great educational lists of India, viz., provision of 
knowledge to the youth of our country through a language 
of the country which can be more easily assimilated than 
through a foreign tongue. The success that has attended 
the working of this ideal so far, has had, as you all know, 
its beneficent reaction on some of the sister Universities 
in this country. 

I may refer here to the great message Dr. Tagore out 
of his concern for national unity conveyed at the time of 
the inception of this University to the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar 
Hydari, the moving spirit of this University and the 
inspirer of several educational and cultural reforms in the 
Dominions of H.E.H. the Nizam. 

“ I have long been waiting for the day when freed 
from the shackles of a foreign language, our education 
becomes naturally accessible to all our people. As it is, 
our countrymen are being punished for the original sin of 
being born to their mother-tongue. They are deprived 
of their opportunity of higher education because of an 
accident of which they must not have cause to be ashamed 
or sorry. So long as the present condition prevails in 
India, there can bo no hope of our country ever finding 
its true place in the common-wealth of culture. 

“ It is a problem for the solution of which we look 
to our Native States, and it gives mo great joy to know 
that your State proposes to found a University in which 
instruction is to be given through the medium of Urdfi. 
It is needless to say that your scheme has my fullest 
approbation, especially as I know that your example will 
bo of great help to those outside your State, who cry in 
the wilderness despised by the prudent.” 

The truth of this message has been freely admitted 
by the educationalists who have had occasion to visit 
Hyderabad and acquaint themselves with the working of 
this grand ideal, prominent among whom may be 
mentioned: Sir Philip IJartog, Mr. G. H. Langley, 
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Dr. Narendra Nath Law, The lit. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir C. V. Raman, Sir P. C. Ray, Sir J. C. Bose, 
Dr. S. S Bhataagar, Dr. K. P. iVTetoalfc, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore and Dr. A. H. Mackeni'iie. 

As I have pointed out at the outset people of different 
raees, creeds and cultures have come close together by 
adopting a coimuon medium of expression and evolved a 
common culture. Such a change has more or less besen 
effected in the history of an age-long relationship between 
the different peoples who have made India tlicir liome. 
The Osmania University is but a visible aspect of this 
gradual transformation. Here one can feel that spirit of 
united freedom, liberty of thought and high ideals which 
make the Hindu, the Muslim, the Parsec, the Christian and 
the Sikh student drink alike at the same fountain of know- 
ledge and learn Arts and Sciences, and Philosophy and 
religion in a language understood by a vast section of the 
Indian people. A University, as the Greeks have held, is a 
seat of universal learning. So no language, whether English 
or French or German or any other can claim the monopoly 
of knowledge. For this very reason a Professor in a 
mod(!rn University is expected to know the literature of 
his subject irrespective of language and to impart his 
thoughts on a particular problem in a method most 
natural to the student and in a language mosti acceptable 
to him. It is earnestly hoped by the promoters of the 
Osmania University that the pioneer work that it has been 
doing to restore a sense of dignity to the acquisition of 
knowledge through an. Indian language may influence the 
other langu.ages of the country and bring about a renais- 
sance, unaffected by narrow visions and local consi- 
derations. 

This leads me to another interesting point in the 
language problem of India which we have to consider in a 
purely educational spirit. Should wo identify any 
language with the interest of any community or creed or 
race and pollute the sacred name of knowledge ? Should 
we go by the character of the subject-matter or by the 
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language and script in which the matter is written ; by 
the intrinsic appeal of the subject-matter or by the 
susceptibilities of particular sections of the people and 
their sentimental attachment to any particular language? 

I am sure you will agree with me that a major part 
of the people of India speak and understand one common 
language, called Urdu or Hindustani. Is there any other 
Indian language of 'the range of Urdii piovale.ut in India 
of which this can be said? I dare say that a fresh 
linguistic survey of India on proper lines will establish 
this beyond dispute. Then why not join hands in 
strengthening this common language by keeping dialectal 
variations and provincial admixtures in proper chock ? 

Friends ! before we close our session, I shall feel 
highly grateful, if you will express your frank opinion in 
regard to the future devclopniont of our language. You 
will certainly admit the necessity of organised work in 
widening its scope and furthering its usefulness by the 
establishment of a Central Academy of a truly representa- 
tive character that can inspire the necessary confidence 
among those interested in its progress, and discharge its 
duties unhampered by potty provincialism of any kind. 
One certainly appreciates the work done by the several 
institutions already in the field, like the Tr.inslation 
Bureau of the Osmania University, the Hindustani 
Academy at Allahabad, tlie Urdu Academy of the Jamia 
Milliah in Delhi, Darul-Musannifin at Assamgarh and the 
Anjuman-i-Tara(j(]i-i-Urdu at Aurangabad; but one would 
like to see, all the same, an All- India organisation 
established in this country, under the auspices of which 
the language may make the de.sirod advance and become 
a magnificent scientific vehicle of thought and expression 
in all the branches of learning. 

In order to improve the language, it is necessary that 
its inherent defects of Gframmar, Phonetics and Script 
should be removed and its terminology simplified and 
made elastic. Also a common script and a common name 
are evidently in need of adoption by mutual consent. 
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There now remains the question of literature in Urdii 
which also needs improvement on modern lines. For 
this, it is essential that standard works on different subjects 
existing in European languages should be translated into 
Urdh. A standard Dictionary and a modern Encyclo- 
psudia should be compiled in collaboration by competent 
scholars and authorities. A comprehensive scientific 
nomenclature should also be devised' by specialists and 
codified. Side by side, a right taste for literature should 
be cultivated among our people and the literati and for 
this a class of writers gifted by nature and having before 
them high ideals of certain progressive sections of 
European literature should be raised by adequate 
encouragement afforded to them by the general intel- 
igentsia of the country. 

Above all, the spirit of research should be fostered in 
our centres of learning, for it is through research only that 
a language can be a source of dynamic intellectual utility 
to a rising nation. 

Friends ! I thank you again for the kind hearing 
you have given me today. 
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“ The {^lory of Mohauiiiiadaii literature,” says 
Dr. Sprenger, “is its literary biography. There is no 
nation, nor there has been any,” he adds, “ wliich, like 
them, has, during 12 centuries, narrated the life of every 
man of letters.” ‘ Prof. Margoliouih remarks, “ In Baghdad 
when an eminent man died there was a market for 
biographies of him somewhat similar as is the case in the 
capitals of Europe in our time.” “ The literature which 
consists in collected biographies,” he adds, “ is abnormally 
large.” 

T’he origin of this rich literature in Arabic, is to bo 
traced not to any foreign inlluence, Greek, Syrian or 
otherwise, but to the religious enthusiasm of the Muslims, 
particularly the Arabs. ’ During the very life-time of their 
Prophet they had shown anxiety to know as much about 
his life as w'as possible. After his death their serious 
desire to learn the details of his life and activities increased. 
“ The life of the Prophet,” as Von Kramer says, “ his 
discourses, his utterances, his actions, his silent approvals, 
and even his passive conduct constituted next to the Quran, 
the second most important source of law for the young 
Muslim Arabian empire.”^ This keen desire of the 

^ l3aba> Vol. I, Infc. 

’ Arabic Historians, pp. 7-8. 

^ Orients Under the Caliph, p. 269. 
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Muslims led to the compilation of the biography of the 
Prophet, and soon after that, to that of those who reported 
matters relating to his life and activities. 

The earliest attempt to collect materials relating to 
the biography of the Prophet was made before the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, as Prof. Horovitz has shown 
in his illuminating article on the subject.’ Aban the son 
of the Caliph UthniAn and Urwa the sou of al-Zubayr 
were the first to collect such materials. Soon after them 
Wahb wrote a book on the subject, a fragment of which 
is preserved at Heidelburg in Germany. Wahb was 
followed by numerous biographies of the Prophet in the 
2nd, the 3rd and the following centuries. 

The biographies of the Prophet prepared the way for 
the biographies of the other important men of Islam — 
Caliphs, Kings, Theologians, Traditionists and others. 
Many of these biographical works are mentioned by Ibn- 
al-Nadim, Haji Khalifa and others. 

The same religious enthusiasm, however, which had 
led to the compilation of the biogr ipbios of the Prophet, 
also had been the cause of the composition of the Biogra- 
phical Dictionaries in Arabic. In order to test the 
reliability of those who reported matters relating to the 
life and conduct of the Prophet, it was thought necessary 
to know their life, career and character. Those who 
specialised in the reports of the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet therefore, collected also materials relating to the 
biographies of the transmitters of those reports and com- 
piled their Biographical Dictionaries. 

The earliest of these Biographical Dictionaries and 
the date of its compilation are not known. But Prof. 
Horovitz has shown that the earliest work of the kind 
was composed about the middle of the 2nd century of the 
Hijra," and Otto Loth who was the first European Ori- 
entalist to take a serious notice and point out to the 

* Islamic Culluro, Vol. I, pp. 530, 548 ; of Tabaqat-u-b. Sad 
Vol. 3, Toil 1, pp. v-xxix. 

^ Dor Islam, Vol. VIII, p. 47. 
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world the great importance of the Tabaqaf .of b. Sad, 
says: “ Such registers of the 'I’ransmittors of Traditions as 
had been chronologically arranged and in which every 
Muslim Traditioniat received a definite place, had been 
already in the 2nd century, in common use among the 
I'raditionists, as indispensable handbooks.” ‘ Such, how- 
ever, must have been the Ilitab-al-Tarikh of Abd-allah 
b. al-Mubarak (d. 181 — 796) and of Layth b. Sad (1(55- 
175 •• 781-791) and many of the works of al-Waqidi and of 
Haytham b. Adi (d. 207 — 822).’ 

But unfortunately, all these works have been lost. 

The earliest of these works received by us is the 
Kitab-al- raba(|at-al Kabfr or The Great Book of Classes 
(of the Narrators) which has been admirably described by 
two distinguished German scholars Mr. Gtto Loth ’and 
Professor Ed. Sachau'*and has been published by the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences with the united efforts of 
nine enthusiastic Orientalists of Germany. 

The compiler of this great Biographical Dictionary 
of the Narrators, Muhammed b. Sad b. Muni’al-Zuhrl 
belonged to a family of Babylonian slaves who had been 
made free by their master Husayn the grand son of 
Ubaydallah b. Abbas. Ibn Sa‘d himself was born at 
Basra and was attracted by the charms of Traditions at 
an early age. He travelled in its pursuit through Cufa, 
Mecca and Medina where he stayed for a pretty longtime. 
At the end ho came to Baghdad where he came in close 
touch with al-Waqidi one of the indefatigable early Arab 
historians, and worked as his literary assistant for a pretty 
long time which gave him his title Katib-al-Waqidi (the 
Secretary of al-WA,qidi). He soon gained reputation as a 
historian and traditionist and attracted a band of scholars 
who studied traditions with him. Among them are in- 
cluded al-Balfidhuni (d. 279 — 892), Harith b. Muhammad 

‘ Z.D.M.G. Vol. 23, p, GOO. 

^ al-Fihrist, pp. 99, 100, 232. 

^ Das Classenbuch des Ibn Sa’d, Leip/.ig, 1869. 

'' Tal»aqatu-b. Sa’d, Vol. Ill, Part I, Int. pp. XXX et. seq. 
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b. Abl Usama (186-282 — 802-895), Husayn b. Fahra 
(211-289 826-901), and Abu Bakr b. Abi’l-Dimyil. He 
died at Baghdad at the age of sixty-two in the j'car 
230—844.* ^ • 

Ibu Sa‘d was a keen student of Tradition ; knew and 
narrated a large number of them and collected a rich 
library. Of the four collectors of the works of Ibn Sad ” 
says al-Kliatlb-al- Baghdadi, “ ibn S'i‘d had been the first 
and foremost.”^ 

He made the host use of bis vast learning and rich 
library in compiling his own works. Two of them the 
Kitabu-Akhbar-al-Nabiyy, and the Kitab-al-Tabaqat are 
mentioned bj’ Ibn-al-Naditn,’ and a third — a smaller 
edition on the latter is mentioned by al-Nawawf and 
others ■* ; bnt it is not known to exist. 

The first of these books which constitutes only a part 
of the second, was compiled and completed by the author 
and handed down to posterity by his student, Harith 
b. Muhammad b. Abi Usama (186-C82 — 802-896).’ The 
second was completely planned and largely compiled by Ibn 
Sa‘d ; but could not bo completed by him. He appears, 
however, to have read out whatever be had written of this 
book, to his student, Husain b. Fahm (211-2S9 — 82fj-901) 
who is reported to have been a keen student of Traditions 
and of the biographies of Narrators.** Ibn Fahm com- 
pleted the book according to the plan of its author, added 
to it his short biographical notice as well as that of 
certain other narrators whose names had been alread}’ in- 
cluded by him in the general plan of his work and read it 
with his own students.^ 

' Tarikhu Baghdad, Vol. V. p. 321, Ibn Kballikan Ed. Wusteiifold 
No. 656 ; T. b. S. Vol, III, I’art I, Int. 

^T. B. Vol. V, p. 321. 

^al-Fihrist,pp. 91,171. 

■' Tadhkiratu’l-Asma’ p. 7 ; I. Kh. No. 666. 

’ “ I received this book from tlio beginning till the end of the. part 
dealing with the life of the Prophet ” says al-Harith (Gl. des 
1. S. p. 65). 

*T.B. Vol. VUI., p. 92 et. seq. 

"Cl. des b. S., p. 30. 
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Both of. these two books of Ibn Sa‘d were received 
from his two students, by some of tlieir coiniuou disciples. 
One of them Ahmad b. Ma’ruf-al-Khasbslii'ib (d. 322 — 
933),' combined them together into one book of enormous 
size and read it out to his students, one of whom, Abu 
Umar Abmod b. AbbAs, generally known as Ibn Hayyuya 
(295-382 — 907-9921 who is celebrated for his keen interest 
in the works on the early history of Islam and for the 
preservation of the early historical and biographical works 
of the Arabs, ^ edited the whole work without making 
.any change in the text, and through his student al- 
Jauharl (363-454 — 973-1062'-, handed it down to posterity. 
Through him are traced back to the author all the extant 
manuscripts of the great work and all of tliem preserve 
the division which be gave to it.^ 

‘ T.B. Vol. V, p. 160. 

2 Ibid Vol. Ill, p. 121. 

^ 01. clos I.S. p. 25 et seq. This new edition of the Tabiuiut had 
been an object of keen study, by a crowd of students of the 
Asmaal-Rijal for more than three centuries as it is shown by 
its Ijaza and Isnad found in its various nianuscripts wbicli 
have come down to us. But since about the end of the Bth* 
century of the Tlijra on account of its enormous size and the 
appearance of many sliort and more handy books on the 
various branches of the Asma-al-Kijal, the interest in it 
began to wane and at last its copies became scarce. No 
complete manuscript of the book is now known to exist. 
(Z.D.M.G, Vol. 23, p. 611). 

j3ut this want of literary interest in the history and sciences of 
Islam in the Islamic world itself has been made up by the 
interest of tlie modern European Orientalists in the ancient 
and mediaeval history and literatur’e of the East, who during 
the last two centuries have rendered greater literary service 
to her literature than her own sons. The Tahafjad of Ibn 
Sa'd also did not escape their searching attention. 

Among them Dr. Sprenger and Prof. Wustenfeld had been the 
first to realise the great importance of- the ‘ Book of Classes.’ 
They published articles describing its manuscripts and 
inviting the attention of the Orientalists to its value as a 
source for the early history of Islam (Z.D.M.G. Vols. IV and 
V) and used it as an important source for their works. 
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On the basis of all the various known manuscripts of 
Ibn Ilayyuyas edition of the (rreat Book of Classes it was 
edited by an enthusiastic band of Gorman scholars and 
published by the Prussian Academy of Sciences in about 
twenty years. 


Other Orientalists also like vSir William Muir and Prof. Th. 
Noldeke demonstrated its j4reat value by drawing upon it 
in tlioirown works. ]3ut a thorough and minute study of Ihn 
8a*d was reserved for a young German scholar, Otto Loth 
who published in 1809, his masterly treatise, Das Classenhuch 
des Ihn Sa‘d, and a scholarly article on the “ Ursprung and 
Pedentiing dos Tahaciat (/.D.M.G. Vol. 23, pp. 593-GU), 
describing the Gotha and the Berlin mannsciipts of the 
hook, the nature of their contents, the origin and history of 
the Tahaqat class of Biographical Dictionaries, and the place 
of the work of Ihn Sa‘d among them, and discussing its 
value as a rich mine of valuable materials concerning the 
history of Islam. It was Loth who paved the way for the 
edition of this huge book. 

But its enormous size prevented its edition and publication for a 
long time. P^or eighteen years after the publication of the 
illuminating treatise of- Loth, no one thought of editing or 
publishing the hook. It was in June 1887 that the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences resolved to publish the work and put 
Prof. Sachau in charge of it. Professor Sachau took it up 
with his usual zeal and energy. Within a year were dis- 
covered five other manuscripts of the book which had not 
been known to fjoth. They were all collected together with 
the help of scholars, librarians and Government officials 
and in 1898 their collection and edition was begun by a 
distinguished enthusiastic band of German scholars. In 
1901, was published the 8th rud the 3rd volumes of the 
great hook. The other volumes followed and by the pub- 
lication of the7tli volume in 1918 was completed the edition 
of the text. 

Thus by tlio supreme aid of the great literary interest of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences under the guiding influence 
and active sympathy of Professor Sachau, with the help of 
various libraries in the East and in the West, and the 
continuous efforts of about a dozen German Orientalists, was 
published the Great Book of Ibn Sa‘d in more than twenty 
years. 
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Accordmg to this printed edition, in spite of various 
lacunae, it contains over and above a detailed biography of 
Muh-unmad, the biographical notices of 4,319 narrators of 
various generations down to 238 of the Hijra, in the fol- 
lowing order : — 

Vol. r, Part — Genoalogy of Muhammad and his hiography 
down to his migration to Medina — edited 
liy E. Mitwoch ; 

Vol. r, I*art 1 1 — Biography of Muhammad aftor his migration 
to Medina and various matters relating 
to it— edited by E. Mitwocii and Ed 
Sacliau ; 

VoJ. rr, Part r - The various campaigns of Muhammad — 
edited by J. TIorovitz. 

Vol. II, Part ir — Sickness and death of Muliammad and his 
elegies by various ])oets and the biogra- 
phies of the Muslim jurists and readers of 
the Quran who lived in Medina during 
Muhammad’s life-tiine and just after his 
death — edited by J. Schwally (1912) ; 

Vol. Ill, Part I —Biographies of tho refugees who took part in 
the Battle of Badr- -edited by I^. Sachau 
(1904) ; 

Vol. IV, Part I — Biographies of suc’n early converts to Islam 
as did not take part in the Battle of Badr, 
but bad migrated to Abyssinia, and later 
on took part in the Battle of Uhud — edited 
by J. Lippert (1906) ; 

Vol. IV, Part J I — Biographies of other companions who wore 
converted to Islam before the coiupiest of 
Mecca — edited by J. fjippcrt (190S) ; 

Vol. V — Biographies of the Tahiiin (Followers) who 

lived in Medina — edited by K. V. Zettor- 
stoen (1905) ; 

Vol. VI -Biographies of the companions and the other 

jurists and traditionists who settled down 
and lived in Kufa — edited by K. V. 
Zettersteen, (1909) ; 

Vol VI [, Part J— Biographies of companions and other jurists 
and traditionists who lived in Basra - 
edited by B Meissner, (1915); 
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Vol. VIII, Part II — Biographies of the companions and other 
jurists and trsulitionists of Baghdad, Syria, 
J'jgypt, Africa, etc. — edited by E. Sachau, 
(1908); 

Vol. VIII —Biographies of tlie women narrators including 

tlio companions and the followcr.s — edited 
))y C. Brockohnaim, (1904). 

According to this printed edition, the first two volumes 
contain a detailed biography of the life of Muhammad and 
the rest consist of short biographies of 4,319 Narrators of 
Traditions of various generations down to the year 238 — 
852, which are arranged mainly in chronological and partly 
in topographical order. No definite common plan has been 
followed in all the articles. But the article's on the 
‘Companions’ are long and generally contain their genea- 
logy both on their father’s and mother’s sides, the names 
of their wives and children, the period of their conversion 
to Islam, the parts taken by them in the important events 
during the life-time of Muhammad, the dates of their 
death, and other matters connected with their habits, 
appearances and biographies which wore considered by the 
traditionists to be of importance. Of course, the reader 
is very often disappointed with regard to important biogra- 
phical matters which he naturally may expect. But at 
the same time he very often comes across important 
historical matters which he may not expect. All these 
details, however, are entirely wanting in the articles on 
the later narrators, some of which do not exceed one or 
two sentences. Many of them are altogether blank, from 
which it has been rightly inferred that these parts were 
meant by Ibn Sa‘d to serve as notes to be developed 
some later date, which he could not do. 

Ibn Sa‘d as Prof. Sachau says, has show n in his work 
impartiality and honesty, thoroughness and minuteness, 
and objectivity and originality.* His impartiality and 
honesty have been generally acknowledged. Just as, in 


‘ Tabaqilt-u-b. Sa‘d Vol. Ill, Part I, Intr. 
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spite of being a ^[aula of the Bani'i Hashim he took no 
part in their party politics, so in his articles on the various 
persons ho gave no expression to his personal relation to 
or prejudice for or against any one, and recorded in simple 
unvarnished stylo all that he knew and considered as of 
importance about them. His thoroughness and minute- 
ness are abundantly shown by his constant reference to the 
various versions of an event as well as to the differences 
between his authorities. His objectivity is illustrated by 
the want of the least autobiographical material in his 
huge work except in the article on himself which was 
added after his death. His originality is shown by his 
sub-classification of the narrators according to the various 
provinces in whicdi they liv{!d and the general statement 
of the Isnads of the various versions of an event before 
describing them and the entire absence of them in certain 
parts, all of which are ascribed to his own ingenuity.' Ho 
has been compared by Sachau with Plutarch the difference 
in their works being duo to the fact that Plutarch formed 
the last link in a long chain of biographers whose contri- 
butions to the art ho had inherited, whereas Ihn Sa‘d 
had been one of the earliest original workers in the 
field. 

Be it as it may, the Great Book of Ibn Ha‘d, as one 
of the earliest Biographical Dictionaries, containing the 
biographical notices of most of the important Transmitters 
of Tradition of the most important period in the history 
of traditions and a rich mine of many-sided valuable 
information about the early history of Islam, may be 
described not only as the most important extant book on 
the subject but also as one of the most important works 
in Arabic literature in general. Since the beginning of 
the fourth century of the Hijra it had been used as an 
important source by important authors on Arabian history 
and biography. Al-Baladhuri (d. 279 — 892)^, al-Tabarl 

' Z. D. M. G. Vol. 23, pp. 201-205; T. B. S. Vol. Ill, Part I, 
pp. xxxvii-viii. 

^ The Origin of the Islamic State, Vol. I, Int. p. 9. 


13 * 
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(224-810— 838-923) \ al-Khatlb-Al-Baghdfid! (392-468— 
1002-1071) ^ Ibnul Athir 0555-630— 1160- 1230) ^ al- 
Nawavl (631-676-1233-1278) ^ and Ibn Hajar (773-852- 
1371-1448)'' used it as an important source for their, 
works and al-Suyut! prepared an epitome of it. As a 
general biographical dictionary of narrators it appears to 
have always occupied a unique position in the Asma-al- 
Rijal. The other works of the Tabaqat class dealt only 
with particular classes of the Transmitters. 

The Kitabvl-Ti'irikh of al~Buhhfhi. 

The “Great Book of Classes" of Ibn Sa‘d was soon 
followed by the works of the great traditionist, al-Bukhari 
who claimed to have possessed some biographical know- 
ledge about every Transmitter of Traditions. He compiled 
three books on the history of narrators in general. The 
largest of these is said to have contained the biographical 
notices of more than 42,000 narrators. But no complete 
manuscript of the book is known to exist. Only various 
parts of it are preserved in certain libraries on the basis 
of which the Daiatul-Maarif Hyderabad intends to 
prepare a text of the book and publish it. 

2. Biographical Uiotionarics of particular class of 
Narrators. 

Almost simultaneously with the Biographical Dic- 
tionaries of the Narrators in general was begun the 
compilation of those of particular classes of them. Of 
them the most important are (i) those containing the 
biographies of the companions; (ii) those containing the 

‘ Vol. I, pp. 1113-16, (T. B. S. Vol. r, Part I, pp. 2ft, 29) P. 2128, 
(T. B. S. Vol. Ill, pp. 143, et. se<j.) pp. 2749-64 (T. B. S. 
Vol. Ill, pp. 202, 206, 208, 212, 213, 214, 315, 216, 220, 
221, 226, 227). All these quotations in the History of al- 
Tabarl except the first one is in complete agreement with 
the passages in the Tahaqut. Certain very minor differences 
may be due to the mistake of the scril)e. 

^ Tarikh-u-Baghdad. * Tadhhirat-al-Asm4’, p. 7. 

* Usdu’I-Ghaba. ^ IsAba Vol. I, p. 2. 
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biographies of the Narrators who lived in or visited any 
particular town or province; (iii) tlioso containing the 
biographies of the narrators belonging to the various 
schools of jurists. 

(i) The Biographical Dictionaries of the CompaniouH. 

The biographical dictionaries of the Companions 
constitute the most vital parts of the Asma’-al-llijal. 
But no independent book on it appears to have been 
written before the brd century of the Hijra when the 
great traditionist al -Bukhari compiled the first indepen- 
dent Biographical Dictionary of the Companions ‘ which 
must have been mainly based on the Sira literature (a) 
on the numerous monographs on the various important 
events during the early period of the history of Islam, (b) 
on a large number of traditions containing biographical 
matters relating to the Companions, and (c) on the earlier 
general works on Asma’-al-Kijal. 

Al-Bukhari was followed by a largo number of authors 
during the different periods in the history of Islam, who 
produced vast literature on the subject : Abu Ya’la Ahmad 
b, ‘All (201-307 — 816-919), Abu‘1 Qasiin Abdallah al- 
BaghawT (213-317 — 828-929), the great traditionist and 
copyist,' Abu Hafs Umar b. Ahmad commonly known as 
Ibn Shahin (297-385 — 909-995) one of the most prolific 
writers of his time who spent more than seven hundred 
Derhams on ink only,'* Abii ‘Abdalhlh Muhammad b. Yahya 
b. Manda (d. 301 913) Abu Nu'ayam Ahmad b. Abdallah 
(336-403 — 947-1012) who has been described as one of the 
best traditionists,* Ibn Abd-al-Barr (368-463 — 978-1070) 
of Cordova, a contemporary of al-KhatIb al-Bagdadi, 
and the greatest traditionist of his time in the west,** 
Abii MCisa Muhammad b. Abl Bakr (501-581--- 1107-1185) 

* laiiba "Vol. 1. p. 1 

^ Trinkhu-Bafjlidricl 'Vol. X, pp. 111-117. 

^ Ibid Vol. XI, p. 267. 

* Tabiwiiiu-al-IIuft'aii 13- 62- 
I. Kb. No. 847. 
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and many others produced extensive literature on the 
biographies of the companions. 

The results of the researclies of all those scholars 
were collected together in the seventh century of the 
Hijra by the well-known historian and traditionist, 
Iz/ub-Hin h. al-Athir (555-330 — 1100-1280) in his book 
the Usdul-Ghaba, which was based mainly on the works 
of Ibu Manda, of Abi'i Nu'ayam of Abii Ali'isa and of Ibn 
Abdi’l-Barr w'hose al Isti'ab contained the biographies of 
3,600 companions and to whi(‘h a supplement was 
written by Ibn h’atlu’m, wdiicb contained the biographical 
notices of about the same number of them. Ibii-al-Atbir, 
however, does not follow liis sources blindly. 

Having discussed in the introduction, the chief 
sources of his book and its general plan, he has defined 
the SababT (Companion), has given a short sketch of the 
biography of Muharamed and put together in alphabetical 
order the biograpliies of 7,654 Companions some of wdiom 
were discovered by him by his own independent researches. 
In the various articles, he generally gives the names of 
the Companions, their kunyas, their genealogy and certain 
biographical matters relating to them. Whore he differs 
from his predecessors ho discusses the matter at length, 
gives reasons in his own support and explains the causes 
of their mistakes. The Usdu’l-Ohaba, in spite of many 
repetitions in it, has been generally appreciated and 
accepted by the traditionists as a reliable authority. 
Three biographers — al-Nawawi, al-Dhahbi and al-Kashyari 
prepared its epitomes. ‘ 

The Usd-al-Ghaba, however, was followed in the 9th 
century of the Hijra by a more comprehensive work on 
the subject, Le., the IsAba fl Tamylz-al-Haliaba. Its author 
Hhihab-al-l)Tn Abu’l-Dadl h. Ali h. Hajar al-Asqalani 
(773-852 — 1871-1448) who is commonly known by his 
Kuuya Ibn Hajar, was the greatest literary luminary of 
his time. Ho was born at old Cairo in 778. He lost 
both his mother and father (who was a jurist), during 

' Tadvib-al-Rawi, p- 32 ; H. Kh. Vol. I, pp. 278-27'J. 
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his infancy and was brought up by one of his relatives 
who was a business rrjan. But the little orphan was 
endowed by nature with strong intellect and groat 
tenacity of purpose. In spite of great difficulties 
in his way he stuck to his literary pursuit and soon 
excelled in Arabic language and literature as well as 
in all the various Islamic religious sciences and Arabic 
caligraphy. To Hadith particularly, he devoted a good 
deal of his life. For ten years he sat, for the sake of it, 
at the feet of the well-known traditionist Zaynal-Bin-al- 
Iriiql (725-80() — 1351-1404) who had reintroduced into 
the teaching of Traditions th(s old method of ‘ Iinla 
(dictation) and brought its study back to its past glory. 
Having finished his studies he settled down at Cairo in 
1403 and devoted himself to the service of Traditions and 
the connected sciences. His authority as a traditionist 
was soon recognised and ho was a|)pointcd as Professor 
in several educational institutions and also as a Judge — a 
post which he accepted after refusing it several times, 
l ie died in H52 — 1404. 

lie left about oue hundred and fifty of his complete 
and incomplete compositions and compilations which 
show his vcmatile genius. The Fath-al-Bari — a com- 
mentary on the Genuine of al-Bukhari, in 13 volumes 
printed in Egypt — is described as a work by which was 
paid the great debt which the literary world of Islam 
owed to the great work of al-Bukhari for six centuries. 

In the Isaba he put together the results of the 
labours of all his predeessors in the field of Biographies 
of the Companions, criticising them in certain cases and 
adding to them the results of his own researches. Ho 
has divided his book into four p.arts. 

Part (I). — Such persons as arc mentioned in any 
tradition Genuine, or Fair, or Weak, directly or indirectly 
to be Companions. 

Part {2 ). — Such persons as wore too young when the 
Prophet died, but were born during his life-time in the 
family of Companions, which leads to the i)r(!sunj[)tion 
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that they fulfilled the necessary conditions of being one 
of them. 

Part (3). — Such persons as are known to have lived 
both before and after the advent of Islam but are not known 
to have ever associated with the Prophet. These persons 
have never been known to be Companions, but they are 
mentioned in some of the works on the life of the Com- 
panions simply because they lived in the same period with 
them. 

Part (4). — Contains the biograpbios of such persons 
as are wrongly inentioneu in some of the ]3iograi)hical 
Dictionaries to bo Companions. 

(ii) The Biograiihical Dictionanes of Transmitters loho 

lived or visited ang partieiilar Toion or Province. 

Another huge and important set of biographical 
Dictionaries had been completed according to places or 
provinces whore they lived or which they visited. The 
number of those dictionaries is large. Not only almost 
all the provinces but almost every important town had 
several bi<jgraphers who collected together the biographies 
of every important traditionist or man of letters who 
either lived in it or visited i^it. Mecca, Medina, Basra, 
Kufa, Wiisiti, Damascus, Antioc, Alexandria, Oayrawan, 
Cordova, Mausil, Aleppo Baghdad, Ispahan, Bukhara, 
Merv, etc., all had their historians and biographers 
of their men of letters. Many of these provincial histories 
dealt with the political history of these provinces. Many 
of them dealt mainly with the biographies of their men 
of letters in general and tliose of the Narrators of 
Traditionists in particular. Many of the early Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries which contained the biographies 
of the important Muslim divines of particular places since 
their conquests by the Muslims till the time of the 
compilation, are supplemented by their successors with 
those of the eminent men of the later periods down to 
almost the modern times. 

One of the most important works of the type is the 
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Tslrikh-al-BaghdM of al-Khatib-al-Baghd;Yd], which is 
the earliest biographical dictionary of the men of letters 
principally traditionists who either belonged to or deli- 
vered lectures in the great metropolis.* 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl (392-463 — 1002-1071) whose 
full name was Abu Bakr Ahmad b. All, al-Khatib-al- 
Baghadadl was the son of a Khatib tjf a village near 
Baghdiid. He was born in the year 39‘2 — 1002 and began 
the study of traditions at the .age of eleven. He acquired it 
at the various centres of learning in Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Arabia, and Persia and soon gained excellence in the 
various Islamic sciences particularly the Asma’-al-Kijal 
and traditions. He delivered lecDures on traditions in 
Damascus, Baghdad and other places and some of his 
teachers like al-Azharl and al-Burciani, accepted him as 
an authority on traditions and received them from him. 
Pinal ly, however, he settled down in Baghdad where his 
authority on tradition was recognised by the Caliph al- 
Qa’im and his minister Ibn Muslima (d. 450 — 1058) who 
had ordered that no preacher should narrate in li is sermon 
any tradition which was not approved by al-KhatIb. 
Here he read out almost all bis books to his students and 
here he died in 463 — 1071. 

Ilis life in Baghdad had not been altogether unevent- 
ful. During the revolt of al-Basasivi (450 — 1058) by whom 
Ibn Muslima was killed, al-Khatib also siillered a good 
deal. Ho had to leave the town and wander about in 
Syria for some time and when after the execution of the 
rebel ho returned to Baghdiid in 451 A. H. he sulfcrod at 
the hands of the Hambalites, on account of his change 
from the Hambalite to the Shalitc School, and his liberal 
views towards the Ashahra and the schol.astic philosophers. 
Many treatistjs against him by the Hambalites are 
mentioned by Haji Khalifa. Al- Khatib, however, had 

* Tlic only earlier history of the city hy Tayfur Ahmed 1). Abi 
Tahir (201-280—819-983) of which only Iho sixth voluiuo 
has l)oon known, lithographotl and translated into Gorman by 
Dr. H. Kolor. It deals with the liistory of the Cali|)hs. 
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boon fortunate in having attained all his great desires to 
deliver lectures in the mosque of al- Mansur in Baghdad, 
to read out his great history of Baghdad to the students 
in that town and to be buried, by the side of the grave 
of al-Bishr-al-H/if{ (150-227—767-841). 

He compiled fifty-five largo and small books and 
treatises, a complete list of which is given by Yaqut in his 
Irshad-al-‘Arib.‘ "Jfiie most important of these works is his 
Tankhu-J^aghdad. In tliis monumental work which he 
read out to his students in the year 401, having given the 
topography of Baghdad of Rus^lfa, and of al-Mada’in 
(Ptesi phone) whicli has been fully utilised by Be Strange 
in his cliarming book on Baghdad, he compiled together 
the biographies of 7,831 eminent men and women cliieily 
traditionists, who were either born in Baghdad or in its 
vicinity or came to it from other places and delivered 
lectures on traditions and of certain otlujr important 
visitors giving their names Knnya, dates of tluur deaths 
and certain otlier biographical inatters and the opinions 
of important traditionists about their reliability. 

In the arrangement of the various articles ho gave 
pride of place to the Companions. They arc followed 
by those having the name ‘ Muhammad.’ In the other 
artich^s alphabetical order has been observed. The articles 
on those who are known by their Knnya, and on ladies 
arc put at the end. 

In this Biographical Dictionary, al-Jvhatib has shown 
his vast knowledge of traditions and biography, his 
impartiality and critical acumen. He always gives the 
source of his information, and very often discusses in his 
own notes, tlie reliability of the traditions quoted and of 
reports received by him and tries to determine the facts 
without prejudice or partiality 

His description of Imam Ahmad and al-Shafi’i also 
as “ ‘ master ’ of the Traditionsts ” and “ the Crown of the 

^ Tririkiiu-Baf^lKlad, Vol. I, p. 213. 

- Ibid Vol. I, p. 224. Vol. II, p. 52; Vol. IV, pp. 17(>, 264; Vol. 

VI, p. 101, otc. 
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jurists” respectively, for which he has been criticised 
docs not appear to be unfair. He is generally accepted as 
trustworthy and regarded as the greatest traditionist of 
his time in the Hast as his contemporary Ibn Abd-al Barr 
of Cordova is taken as the greatest of them in the West. 

Al-Khatib, however, had brought his dictionary down 
to 400 A.H. Ilis successors continued the work after 
him. Al-Sam‘anl (606-5G2 — 1113-1167), al-Dubaythi 
(008-637—1163-1239), Ibu-al-Najjar (078-643—1183- 
1245), al-I)hahabi (674-748 — 1274-1348) and others wrote 
huge supplements to his book compiling biographies of 
the emintmt men of llaghdad till their own times.' 

# 

llistorij of Damancns bij [bu-nl-Asakir (499-071 — 
1100-1176). 

The entire plan of tlie History of Baghdad was 
followed by Ibn Asakir in his huge Biographical Dictionary 
of the eminent njcn of Damascus in eighty volumes which 
excited wonder and admiration of the later writers. 

Ibn Asakir whose full name was Abu’l-Qilsim All b. 
al- Hasan b. liibat-allah b. Abdallah b. al-Husayn was 
born in a r(!spectablc and literary family in Damascus in 
499 A.U. His father, his brother, his son and his nephews 
are all described by al-Subki'^ as traditionists of some 
eminence. Some of his predecessors also appear to have 
taken part in the campaigns against the Crusades, which 
gave him the title Ibn Asakir by which he is generally 
known. Ibn-Asakir however, having prosecuted his early 
studies with his father and other teachers in Damascus 
travelled widely and visited all the important centres of 
Hadilh-learning, a long list of which is given by al-8ubki 
in his Tabaqat. He sat at the feet of more than 1,380 
teachers of traditions of whom more than eighty belonged 
to the fair sex. Finally, however, he settled down at 
Damascus, his native town, where ho devoted himself 
wholly to the service of tradition and the connected 

' n. Kh. Vol. II, pp. 119-20. 

- Vol. IV, pp. 213, 320 ; Vol. V, pp. 66, 118. 
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sciences composing books and treatises and delivering 
lectures on them in the college which had been founded 
for him by the groat general and jurist Nfiral-Dln 
Mahamad ZanjI who had offered him several posts which 
he refused. He died in the year 571 — 1176. 

His keen intellect, sharp retentive memory, vast 
knowledge of traditions, sincerity and piety, and his 
devotion to traditions and traditional sciences were 
acknowledged by all his contemporaries. Ilis successors 
also regarded him as one of the greatest and most 
reliable traditionists of his time. 

He compiled a large number of important works. A 
long list of his works is given by Yaqut in his Irshad,* 
many of which are still preserved in various libraries in 
the East and in the West. 

The most important and most voluminous of them is 
the History of Damascus. Its compilation was taken up 
at the request of a friend of the author. But the work 
could not be continued on account of certain anxieties 
and sad events. The excessive desire of Nuru’l-Din 
Zanjl, however, to see the work completed, induced the 
author to complete it in his old age. " 

In this book, after giving a short history of Syria in 
general and of Damascus in particular, and stating briefly 
the superiority of Syria to other places on the basis of 
certain traditions, and describing of its Prophets and 
monasteries, Ibn Asakir collected together the biogiaphies 
of the eminent men and women of various classes, chiefly 
traditionists who either lived in or visited Damascus. 
The biographical part begins wiih the articles on those 
whose naiijcs are Ahmad, which are headed by a short 
biography of the Prophet of Islam. In the arrangement 
of all the articles alphabetical order in the names has 
been observed without any preference being given to any 
class of men. At the end are added the articles on men 
whose names are not known, according to the alphabetical 

‘ Vol. V, i)p. 140-44. 

■ Tarikhu'Doiiiaslu] Vol. I, p. 10-11. 
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order of their Kunya, which are followed by those on the 
eminent ladies in the same order as in the case of men. 

Like al-Khatlb of Baghdad and Ibn ‘ Asakir of 
Damascus, various other traditionists and historians 
collected together the biographies of the men of letters in 
general and of the narrators in particular, of various 
other towns. Ibn Manda (301 — 911) and Abii Niiaym 
(330 — 403) of Ispahan collected together the biographies 
of the Narrators who belonged to their town ‘ and the work 
of the latter is preserved in the libraries of Rampur, 
Constantinople and Leiden.'* Al-Ui\kim (321-405 — 9.33- 
1014) compiled those of the narrators who belonged to 
Nishfipur which has been admired by al-Subkl. ^ Abt'il- 
Qasim Umar b. Ahmad al-U(iayll, generally known as 
Ibn al-Adfm (.6HR-600 — 1191-1262) collected together 
the biographies of eminent men including a large number 
of Traditionists of Aleppo in about 80 volumes and the 
work was supplemented by his different successors. ' Abi'i 
Sad al-Samaul (606-662 — 1113-1167) compiled a biogra- 
phical dictionary mainly of the traditionists of Morv 
in twenty volumes.® The traditionists of Wasit, of Kufa, 
of Basra, of Hiritt, of Qazwin and of many other towns, 
found their biographies in Ibn-al-Dubaythf (658-637 — 
1162-1239),® in Ibn al-Najjilr,’ in Ibn al-Zazzaz “ in al- 
Rafif’ respectively and in various other biographers 
and historians. 

Over and above the biographical dictionaries of the 
traditionists and narrators living in particular towns, 
there were also collected together the biographies of 
narrators living in certain provinces, p.g., Andalusia, 

* I. Kh. No. 32, and 631. 

2 K. Tp. 8.3; Cat. of Ar. Ms. Tx^iden p. 109. 

® I. Kh. No. 626. 

'' H. Kh. Vol. ir, pp, 125-6 ; I. A. Vol. VI, pp. 18-40 

® Ibn. Kh. No. 406. 

® Ibid No. 672. 

^ Irshad-al-'Arib Vol. I, p. 410, II. Kh. Vol. II, p. 143. 

* H. Kh. Vol. II, p. 167. 

’ Ibid p. 140-41. 
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Africa, Haua, Egypt, Khurasan, etc., by Ibnul Fardi, Ibn 
Baskkwal, al-Hiiinaydi and others. 

'J'be liiographical Dictionaries of the Transmitters of 
Traditions paved the way for the compilation of those of 
other classes of men so that we find in Arabic language 
those of every imaginable class of people. There are still 
extant in Arabic, Biographical Dictiemaries of Poets, of 
Grammarians, of Physicians, of Saints, of Jurists and 
Judges, of Caligraphcr.s, of Lovers, of Misers, of Fools, and 
of other classes of people. 



ISLAMIC SECTIONS IN THE WESTERN AND 
ORIENTAL LIBRARIES 

By Db. M. Hamidullah, m.a., d-phtl., etc., 

Lecturer m Theology and Law, Osviania Umversity, 
IJyderahad Deccan. 


Everybody will admit that the Libraries are the 
rnomiments of all that was glorious and great in the past 
of any country. They arc not mere “gloomy graveyard” 
but splendid monuments on which arc carved in letters of 
gold all that was best in the thoughts of the great men, 
dead and gone long ago. As long as the future of any 
country or nation has its roots in the past, we cannot 
afford to neglect the past. Such a past is, though roughly, 
represented in the best thoughts of the best minds which 
can now be found only in libraries as they are their store- 
houses. Unlike mathematics and similar sciences, the 
Orientalia depends more upon libraries than upon the 
ingenuity of the scholar. A good library is therefore 
indispensable for the student of Islamic literature. 
Scholars in every age and country have left no stone 
unturned and spared no pains in taking full advantage of 
all the sources for the subject they treated. In modern 
times quick njeans of communication and transport have 
facilitated the task of the student in a way unimaginable 
by our immediate ancestors. 

During the last three or four years, when preparing 
my theses for the universities of Bonn and Paris, it has 
been my good fortune to visit a large number of libraries 
in the east as well as in the west and I have utilized 
especially the Mss on Islamica. I am not going to give 
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here a list of the important libraries, nor do I intend 
repeating the names of some of the rarities they con- 
tained. What I propose here is a sort of a broad survey 
— and if I may bn permitted to use a forged and perhaps 
uncouth word, — a librariological survey of the east and 
west, and to introduce to you some of the less known 
collections. No human institution can claim ideal perfec- 
tion ; so 1 may, by the way, mcmtioii some of the facilities 
or hardships e.xperienc(!d in the administration of different 
libraries. Adopting the former and discarding the latter 
we may run our libraries iu the most useful manner 
possible. 

To begin with, I shall take the opportunity of 
acquainting you with some of the important libraries in 
Hyderabad. The State library, which of course you all 
know, contains a collection of over 7,000 Arabic, Persian 
and Hindustani Mss. on Islamica. You may also have 
heard of the magnificent collection of Salar Jung who has 
added much to the important collection ho had inherited 
from his art and science loving ancestors. I’his big 
collection contains, among others, a valuable library the 
number of whose Mss. exceeds many thousands. The 
Nawab Sahib was kind enough to permit me to work in his 
library some time ago, and f was impi’essed with the scores 
of book-shelves and still more with the care with which 
they are preserved — a thing unfortunately so much lack- 
ing among other nawabs and the nobility of the day. 
This is still a private library and it will bo a fitting 
monument to the memory of the late Sir Salar Jung I, if 
this library were dedicated to the public and made 
available to the students. 

The Daftar-e-Mulki or the Record Office, too, is 
coming rapidly in the fore-front of Hyderabad libraries 
with its specialized collection on the history of Deccan. 

I will not omit to niontion two more private 
collections. 

Much has been written in journals, though of no 
realistic character, on the library of Dr. Syed Qasim, 
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The aiitn{>Tapho(l letters of Adam, Noah, Abraham, books 
on the philosopher’s stone and alchemy and the like, Hre 
th(! p(jpnlar imagination no doubt. The fact is, the ances- 
tors of Dr. Qasiin were the librarians to the court of the 
Adilshai rulers of Bijapur and it is to tiie credit of the 
librarian that he saved the greater portion of the collec- 
tion from destruction at the downfall of the dynasty and 
his family has transferred it now to Hyde)‘abad. It is 
now the private property of the present head of the 
family. Dr. Syed Qasim, a Meidical Olficor in the service of 
11. E. If. the Nizam’s Government. The cultured and 
kind-hearted doctor who has himself added considerably 
to what he had inhei ited, has allowed me to prepare a 
catalogue of the books, a work which is going on at a slow 
rate. In his house there exist, among others, many 
tliousand books on palm leaves in Sanskrit and other 
scripts. The Tslamica is here bettor represented and 
Dr. Qasim told me that ho has refused an American oiler 
of sixteen lakhs of rupees for his library. 

'I’he other valuable collec.tion belongs to the members 
of an ancient family of Arab descent. Although the 
cataloguing of this collection has not yet been completed, 
it may safely he said that the Mss. alone can be estimated 
at ov('-r 15,()i)0 volumes in Arabic and Persian, including 
some in Hindustani and Turkish. A part of this, about 
one seventh of the whole family collection, has recently 
been thrown open to the public by its widowed owner and 
her minor daughter, under the name of Kutub Khana 
Sa’idiyah. Mr. Abdul Azim, the brother of the widowed 
owner of this portion, though himself a poor man, has 
selHessl3' contributed large sums towards the maijitenancc 
of this Kutub Khana, and but for lack of sufficient funds, 
the family is prepared to make the whole library public. 
This family has produced at least 17 generations of 
men of letters in uninterrupted succession, several of whom 
had risen to the post of Diwan and Regent in the Nawaba 
of p.aranatic. No wonder the harvest of the family cannot 
be easily equalled by others in the ordinary course of 
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events. But it will be enough to remark here that many 
of the publications of the Da’irat-ul-Ma’arif are based on 
the copies of this library, '[’here are in this colloctiou 
many treasures of unique character especially in the 
domain of Hadith, h’iqh, I'afsir and History. Moreover, 
the family possesses a very large collection of political 
correspondence and other official documents bearing on the 
later Muslim history of the Deccan. Original letters signed 
by Tippu Sultan, Clive, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis 
and others, addressed to the Nawabs of the Wallajahi dy- 
nasty are to be seen there. Again, here are several original 
firmans of Hhah Jahan one of which is six feet in length. 
This material is being worked out by some competent 
members of the family whose several contributions have 
already appeared in the jotirnals and periodicals of Hydera- 
bad and other parts of Ii^dia. A considerable portion of 
this correspondence is at Madras where .some nmmbers of 
the family reside. Paintings also are well represented in 
this col lection and an authority like Mr. Ghulam Yazdani 
has paid very high tribute to them. 

Among other Indian libraries those of Bankipur, 
Rampur, Sindh, Qadian, Flabibganj, Nadwah, Dewban and 
others are well-known, and I prefer therefore, to deal with 
some other countries. 

As for Hijaz, I am publishing in collaboration with 
Profs. Snouok Hurgronje and Spis, a monograph on the 
Mss. in different public and private libraries of Jiddah, 
Makkah and Madinah, and the list will be more exhaus- 
tive than that published by Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi. 
Briefly I may mention here tnat Shaikh Nasif possesses 
the greatest attraction at Jiddah with his good library and 
his unforgettable hospitality. At Makkah the two libraries 
of the Harara Sharif and that of Mr. Dehlawi, a Delhi 
immigrant, are among the more important ; yet Madinah 
still remains the centre of learning. Many learned and 
pious people all over the Islamic world have in all ages 
migrated to this holy city of the Prophet. They have 
oftentimes brought with them their libraries too. 
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Maulana Abdul Baqi Farangimahalli is a recent instance. 
The library of Shaikhul Islam Arif Hikmat Bey has 
similar origin. During the Great War, the Turkish 
Goverouiont had transferred many of the public Waqf 
librarie.s including that of Hikniat Bey and Madrasah 
Mahuuidiyah t.o Syria and Istanbul. Those libraries, each 
of which contains several thousands of Mss. have 
suffered much during -the Great War. After many vicis- 
situde.s these libraries of Madinah have returned back to 
their pr(q)e,r place. The Madrasah Mahmudiyah being 
occupied by the police as their quarter, this library is 
always closed except when some one expressly requests 
the Curator (rnutawally) when he opens the room for some 
limited time only, whereas, the Arif Hikrnat Library is 
daily opened and still frequented by a large number of 
foreign scholars who come, to visit the holy shrine of the 
prophet at Madinah. 

I had suggested to sonjo officials of the Sa’udi 
Government that they might, in the interest of art and 
history, create a museum at Makkali and another at 
Madinah where they could preserve the epigraphical 
monuments which lie exposed to sun and shower after the 
tombs and domes have been razed to the ground. Some of 
the tablets which T noticed at Madinah were dated the 4th 
century of Hijra. There may be others of earlier date. 
There were line specimens among them of Arabic calli- 
graphy which might help to restore the history of its 
development. Perhaps continuous and pro.sistent efforts 
in this direction may lead to the realisation of the 
cherished aim. 

I have heard much about the libraries of Riyad, 
San’aand Tarim but I have no authorit.xtive infoi-mation 
about them. One word about Ta’if. Pre-Tslamic and 
probably Himyarite epigraphic monuments have been 
found on the rocks around this Ooty of Hijaz. These 
monuments of Ta’if deserve our attention, and as it is the 
privilege of only the Muslim to penetrate those regions, 
there lies a unique opportunity for the Indian Muslim 
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scholars to work them out without the participation of the 
European savants. 

The part of the Jesuit Fathers of Beyrouth in the 
modcirn revival of the Arabic has been "rcat. Their fine 
library, the Maktabatnl-aba’-al-yasu'iyin, contains a very 
f^r)od collection of Arabic Mss. whose catalogue has been 
printed. Although the property of a religious institution, 
a stranger has little difficulty to utilise this rich collection. 
There are not many Mss. at the American University of 
Beyrouth. The collected list of the libraries of flalab has 
recently been publislied but certainly Damascus merits 
greater prominence. The Kutub Khanah Zahiriyah is its 
glory in which the late Sultan Abdulhamid Khan has 
brought together, under one roof, the various Waqf libraries 
of the city. In recent time the Arabic academy (al-majma’ 
al-’ilmiy) has taken its charge and has added much to its 
usefulness. Some of its rarities are unique and although 
not easily available in India, its catalogue has been print- 
ed by order of Abdulhamid Khan. 

Much credit must bo given to the family of JIa/rat 
Khalid bin al-Walid the Sword of (iod, who have recently 
made their private collection public at the Maktabah 
Khalidiyah of Jerusalem. This city possesses a fine 
museum and library at the Haram Shavfand certainly the 
National Jewish Library and University have also claim 
to our mention. The Ansab alsashraf of al-Baladhuriy is 
shortly to bn out after a careful edition under the auspices 
of the Jewish University. The Jewish library has acquired 
the library of the late Prof. Noldeke. It is certainly the 
biggest in the Near East with its 3(X),000 printed and 
manuscript volumes. 

Al-maktabatul-malikiyah, the state library of Cairo, 
is probably the biggest single library for Is'amic Mss. It 
has acquired the private, yet famous, collection of Ahmad 
Timur Basha through a gift of his inheritors and it 
is somi-offioially said that the Cairo library possesses 
now over 25,000 Mss. May not the fate of the mythical 
library of Alexandria befall it ! 
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Tho late Ahmad Zaki Basha’s library also has been 
opened to the public and in 1932 I was fortunate to utilise 
this tine library which is kept at the mausoleum of king 
Qansuwah Ghauriy near the Azhar. I must not forget at 
Cairo the library of the millenarian Azhar University, many 
of whose hostels like the Ravvaq a!-Atrak and Bawaq al- 
Magharibah also possess a very large collection of Mss. 
accumulated during tho centuries of their existence. 

The museums of Islamic ajid Arabic art at Damascus, 
Cairo and Istanbul, possess a large store of unexplored 
material and oiler vast fields for research and investigation. 
But I must speak of libraries. 

Now I come to the marvellous and romantic capital 
of the Ottoman Caliphs. Themselves perhaps not much 
gifted for scholarship, the Turks have always vied with 
each other in patronising learning. Istanbul alone among 
the Turkish cities, possesses some sixty public or Waqf 
libraries for Islamica. During the reign of Sultan Abdul- 
Hatnid Khan, through amalgamation, their number has 
been brought down to still tlu; formidable figure of over a 
do/cn of which Sulainumiyah library alone now contains 
25 collections. 'I’ho enormity of these; may be gauged 
from an authoritative stateuient of Dr. Ritter, who was 
sometimes chairman of the cataloguing commission of the 
Mss. of Istanbul, that they contain at least 70,000 Arabic 
Mss. There are besides, large private collections of 
which that of Ismail Bey of Bcya'.4it quarter is an instance. 
Among the public libraries that of Koprulu, Ayasofia 
Bulaimaniyah, Fatih and Nur-i-’uthanianiyah are the 
bigger ones although the library of the University and 
those in Ayub quarter, in Tskidar, again those in the cities 
of Adriauople and Kotahia cannot be overlooked by a 
lover of the Mss. 

In Western Kurope, Leiden collection is perhaps 
the oldest, British Museum the biggest, Bodleian of 
Oxford, Bibliothcquc National of i’aris and Escurial near 
Madrid among the more important libraries tor our subject. 
But certainly Berlin, with its Htaatsbibliotliek, leads in 
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respect of facilities. Owing to the late Reichsminister 
Prof. Beckor who was himself a prominent figure among 
the Arabists of pre and post-war period, now almost every 
one of the some two dozen universities of Germany 
possesses an Oriental Seminar. Besides the State library 
of Berlin with its 10,000 odd Arabic Mss. and nearly as 
much Persian and Turkish, there are at Munich, Leipzig 
and Gotha large collections of Arabic and Islamic Mss. 
I was rather a privileged visitor to be; led through tlie 
interior of the Mss. stores of the Staatshiblithek at Berlin 
and to bo conducted through the well-kept shelves in rooms 
making almost a labyririth. But I was much more 
impressed by the reading room for Oricntalia where 
thousands of printed and select works have been plac("d at 
the disposal of the visitors for ready reference. Yet I 
would like more to speak of the gigantic efforts made at 
the Book-City of Leipzig in creating the Deutsche 
Buchercl. Here successful elTorts have been itiiidc to 
collect everything published in Germany and everything 
printed in German language in any part of the world, — 
and as you know, German language takes the largest share 
for Islamic studies, perhaps larger share than that of all 
the European languages combined. All Gorman publishers 
and printers supply this library with a free copy of each 
and every one of their publications, and for acquiring old 
and foreign books, sufficient funds are placed at the disposal 
of the library. The Deutsche Buchenii, although a niceiit 
inauguration, is already next only to the state library of 
Berlin in rcsspect of (|uantity and with the present rate of 
progress it will, in ten years, surpass even the Berlin library 
in (juantity, though never in quality. This Deutsche 
Buchcrei contains also a museum of the Art of Writing. 
Here mio sees from the first printed book of Gutenberg 
dating the middle of the 15th century, specimens of every 
later development in the art of printing. In a room of 
the museum there have been collected the implements of 
writing of every nation and country. Ag ain there is a 
perfect copy of the Louvre original of the famous stone of 
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Chainpollion in three languages which led to deciphering 
the enigmatic hieroglyph of Egypt. There are also 
exhibits in the art of bookbinding and Arabic calligraphy 
and others. 

But what one admires most in Germany is the famous 
Leih system, A sort of alliance or federation exists 
between all the public libraries of Germany to which some 
foreign libraries also have adhered. Worker in a corner of 
an out of the way university, say at Bonn, the student 
has access to any and every book printed or Ms. existing 
in any of the federating libraries. Within tny knowledge 
at Bonn, Mss. were received from Ijeningrad, India Office, 
Cambridge, Berlin and other places for the use of the 
students. In order to prevent misuse, a nominal charge 
of about two annas per printed book and one rupee per 
Ms. is charged if books are required from outside the 
place where the student works. Otherwise it is post free. 
Ordinarily the Gorman Oriental Seminars are well- 
equipped in reference works and the student has also free 
access to the bigger general collection of the university 
library and it is very rarelj' that printed books are sent 
for from outside. It is owing to this elaborate and 
thorough system that the dissertations in Germany leave 
such a profound impression of exhaustive research on the 
reader. 

The students have great concessions in Germany, 
Though the pocket of an ordinary foreigner is heavily 
taxed, nevertheless, the researcher has little difficulty 
in obtaining the entrepass. As for the access to the 
Bibliothequo National of Paris, we Indians, although 
enrolled at the university, have to go to the British 
Embassy and procure a recommendation of the Ambas- 
sador and then pay the fee and deposit several photographs 
to be kept in the library and pasted on the pass. M ore- 
over, nobody can order for more than three Mss. a day 
and it is the reader who must sillier if the peon brings, as 
he often does, the wrong book. In the British Museum, 
India Office and Bodleian, recommehdations of some well- 
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known public men are required although no fee or 
photographs are wanted. 

But the simple oriental ways are still observed in 
Istanbul. One has only to go to the library, (|uote the 
catalogue number and one niceives any book one desires, 
there being no separate arranginuents for Mss. and 
printed books.. The ^JHiiks are most suspicious of 
foreigners, and perhaps rightly so, yet fenv nations equal 
them in hospitality and politeness. 

I need hardly say a word to ptu'suadii tliis learmal 
gathering to believe that in spite of all thii greiit number 
of classical works that have been printed, a large number 
still remains to be published and even to be explored in 
the unknown libraries of the Bast : in Asia as wcdl ms in 
Africa and Turkey in Buropc. Who would lag behind in 
rejoicing that the Travels of Ibn Badlan, the Ambassador 
of al-Mu(|tadi Billah to the king of Bulghar, extracts of 
which were found in Yaqut, has been discovered in Iran 
and its photographic copy has reached J5orlin ? Wlio can 
und(^r-rale the importance of the fact that in a collection 
at Berlin a work on Hadith has been found whoso author 
died early in (he 2nd century of Hijra? Tlic work is known 
to the classical bibliographies. The work thus claims a 
priority over the Muwatta of Imam Malik. It is now 
known that the Maghazi of Ibn Ts’haq exists at the 
(^arawiyin library of Bes ; and to believe the librarian of 
a Bes library', even the complete copy of the Maghazi of 
Musa bin Ihjbah is to be found there. Important works 
of Imam Abu Yusuf and Imam Muhammad have been 
procured with the admirable efforts of the Ihya‘al-ma‘arif 
an-nuhnaniyali and after having been edited are ready for 
publication. The life of Imam Abu llanifah by Imam 
Dhahabiy is another curiosity of the Kutub Khana 
Sa‘idiyah. The kitab al-niuhabbar of Ibn Habib ( d 245 H.) 
is now being edited for the Gibb Memorial Series from 
the unique Ms. of the British Museum. The kitab al- 
munammaq (d the same author has been found in 
Lucknow. Both these works shod important light on the 



Arabia of Pre-Islamic and Early-lslainic periods. The 
Tadhkirat-un-nawadir and other unpublished reports and 
records of the Da‘iratul-itia‘arif bear ample testimony to 
what 1 am about. Prof. Massi{»non of Paris has found at 
Najaf some thirty works of al-Mas‘udiy while wc possessed 
as yet the Muruj and the Tanhih and part of the 
Akhaharuz-zaman. The libraries of Mashhad and 
Tehran have also a promising field. 

But lot us not neglect other things. The map of the 
new world as prepared by Colutnhus has long been thought 
lost to us. A contemporary of Ins, a Turk, had acquired 
this map and had incorporated it in his naval geography. 
Thanks to Prof. Kahle of Jbmn, we have discovered it and 
besides articles in German, Dutch and Italian, the learned 
professor has Written a voluminous book in English on the 
subject for an American society which perhaps has boon 
published or is shortly going to be. This is an instance of 
a now and promising field where we may profitably begin 
work. At Istanbul I came across the tomb of the Ambas- 
sador of Tippu Sultan who died during the mission. I 
have brought with me several Turkish histories from 
Istanbul which deal incidentally witli the relations of the 
Turks with the Muslim India in the time of the Moghals 
and after. 'I'he monumental work of h\aridun Bey in two 
big folio volumes is a mine of precious information as it 
collects the original correspondence of the Turkish Sultans 
and the replies — also with India. Even some books on 
travel written by Turks arc of great interest and a source 
of our history. I hope soon to shed some light on 
certain unknown points of Indian history from the 
unexpected quai'ter of Turkish sources. 

As for my suggestions regarding our libraries in India, 
my aim is that tlie influential Orientalists who have graced 
the gathering here today which I have the honour now to 
address, may and will continue the efforts they are pursuing 
for the reform of uur libraries. 

We require research seminars on German models with 
select ref(!rence works. We should pay greater attention 
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to research. Unfortunately very few Indian Universities 
have as yet provided for doctorate in their course of 
studies. Again, besides Arabic, Persian, Hindustani and 
English works, our libraries should acquire a greater 
nuinbor of German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Turkish and 
certainly also Russian works on Islamica. By the way, 
I will refer to the arrangements recently made at the 
Osmania University where special courses in Gernian and 
Frcmch have been started for the members of the staff who 
require them ; and besides the general library of the 
university, departmental libraries for Arabic, Persian, 
Thcolgy and others have been established. Similar 
arrangements and on wider scales may be started in other 
Indian Universities. There are not even half a dozen 
persons in India, J am afraid, who know, say, eight 
languages. In Germany and Holland it is a matter of 
course that the professors read practically eveuy European 
language of any import and also three or four Oriental 
lauguagos if they specialise in Oricntalia. As demands 
are followed by supply and necessity leads to invention, our 
learning of several languages may widen the scope of our 
sources and conse(|Ucntly improve the standard of Indian 
scholarship. 



notice of an unknown anthology of 

ANCIENT AEAIUC POETRY,’ MIJNTAH ‘L- 
TALAB MIN ASH‘AR-I ‘Jj-‘AKAB 

By Mdiiammad b. al-Mubabak h. Muhammad 6. 
Maimun 

By 

Prof. S. M. IIossain, m.a., d.phil. ( Oxon.), 

Head of the Defartnient of Arabic and Islamic Studies, 
University of Dacca. 


At Oxford, in 1927, while hunting up reforoncos of the 
verses of an unknown Anthology of Ancient Arabic poet ry, 
which I hope to present shortly to the students of Arabic, 
I came to find mention of another unknown Anthology of 
Ancient Arabic Poetry : Muntaha ‘ 1-Talab min Ash ‘ ar-i 
‘1-Arab’ by Muhammad b. al-Mubarak b. Muhammad 
b. Maimun,'^ said to contain one thousand Arabic 
odes.® Although the anthologist, Muhammad b. 
al-Mubarak b. Muhammad b. Maimun, was no familiar 
figure in Arabic literary history, the name of the 
Anthology and the 'note about its enormous extent at 
once struck me that it was a very valuable work. So I 
once consulted about it the well-known expert, Mr. (now 
Dr.) F. Krenkow, who, during my stay in England, often 
very kindly invited me for consultation at his residence in 
Beckenham. Mr. Krenkow informed me that he also 

‘ Kaizftnat-u ’l-Adab, Vol. I, pp. 10. 366, 448 ; Vol. IV, p. 233. 

^ Ibid Vol. II, pp. 421. 467 ; Vol III, p. 164 ; Vol. IV, pp. 40, 
373. 

^ Khizanat-u ’1-Adab, Vol. I, p. 10. 
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caiuc across the name of this anthology, most prob- 
ably, in the catalogue of the books in the late Do Slanc’s 
library. Afterwards when I visited Germany and mot 
Dr. Hornniel of Munich, the good old Professor, whose 
infinite courtesy and kindness I shall never forget, felt 
iinmousely interested to hear of this anthology — extremely 
intere.sting, as he said — and suggested to me to keep an 
eye for it in my intended Near East tour and look up for 
it, especially, in the libraries of Istamboul and Damascus. 
As a matter of fact, in Constantinople I came by a codex 
of this work in the libra''y of Laleli, where it is numbered 
1941. But this codex, 2*1 c.m. X 1’5 c.m., containing 
1()1 folios, was only a small part — one-sixth — of the whole 
work. Again in Cairo, I got two manuscripts of the 
Muntaha ’1-Talab in the Khedivial library. One of them 
is identical with the Constantinople codex and the other 
contains only a single fascicule of the etitire work. The 
Constantinople codex gives no provenance or date and is 
apparently older than its Cairene counterpart, which 
boars at its end the date of transcription — the 11th 
Jumada ’1-Awwal, 995 A.H. 

It wouid appear that both these copies wore tran- 
scripts of a copy tnade from Muhammad h. al-Miiharak’s 
own manus(!ript. The Constantinople manuscript has 
lost the lly-leaf, which in the Khedival manuscript supplies 
the title of the work and the name of the compiler. On 
the second page of both the manuscripts is found a note 
on the contents of the whole work; followed by a note 
and tabl(! of contents of the present volume, with which 
the copyist from tile compiler’s manuscript may bo 
credited. The great work is thus said to comprise from 
its beginning to its end— divided into six volumes — the 
composition of 264 poets, 1,051 full odes with 29 frag- 
ments : 39,990 verses. The present volume, which 

apparently and as also mentioned in the last page of the 
Khedivial copy, is the first of the six volumes into 
which the work is divided, and contains the composition 
of 58 poets, 219 odes with two fragments : 7,264 verses. 
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This note is followed by the preface of the anthologist, 
Muhainruad b. al-Mubarak b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
h. Maimun, who is reported to have said, after the usual 
doxology and felicitation on the Prophet and his family, 
as follows : — 

I have collected in this book one thousand odes which 
I selected from -the composition of those Arabic poets 
whose verses are often cited as authoritative and have 
named it Muntaha M-Talab min Ash ’ar-i ’l-’Arab. I have 
divided the collection into ten parts and collected in each 
part one hundred odes, writing on the margin the mean- 
ings of the rare words occurring in them. 1 included in 
the anthology from the Mnfaddalian poems and the 
selections of al-Asnia‘t, the Na(pi id of Jarir and 
al-Karazda(i and the poems which Abu Bakr b. Duraid 
mentioned in his book, called al-Shawnrid, the best of the 
Hudhalian poems and from the poetry of those whom Ibn 
Sallam al-.lumahl mentioned in the kiidh al-Tabaqui. I 
did not exclude any of the Pagan and Islamic poets whose 
versos are cited in hellea-letters, unless it were for the fact 
that 1 did not come by the collection of his poetry and 
did not find it in loaqf and other libraries. Of course, 1 
took from the composition of each of the poets whom I 
included in my collection, the choicest and most elegant 
of his compositions ; if a critic closely examines ray selec- 
tions he will recognise the truth of my assertion. I made 
these selections, having spent sixty years, after my boy- 
hood, in the pcnisal of poetry. I got many of them by 
rote from my masters, Abu Muhammad ‘Abdullah h. 
Ahmad h. Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Khashshab and Abu ’1-Eadl 
b. Nasir and others whom I met, and wrote down most of 
the diwAns containing these poems. I wantjid to compile 
this work according to the arrangement of the poets, 
some of them taking precedence over others. But it was 
not possible as I could not find out any such arrangement 
for which 1 need offer my apology. I put Ka‘b b. Znhair 
first and concluded the work with the Hflshimiyftt of 
al'Kumait in order to take blessings from the panegyric 
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on tho Apostin of Allfvh (may Allah bless him and grant 
him peace) in tho ode of Ka‘b and from tho mention of 
the Pro|)het (may Allah bless him and his family) in the 
Ilashimiyat with which I have concluded tho book. The 
compilation of this book was made at Baghdad during the 
months of the two years 588 and 589 A.H. I became 
acquainted with many works of poetry- that I collected 
and I did not se(^ anybody who acquired as many of these 
books as I did. Now I beseech Allah to send His blessings 
on Muhamtnad and his family and to bless this book and 
lend His help to those who apply themselves to it. 

From this preface it will be found that the anthologist 
divided his book into ten parts, each part containing 100 
large odes. The note on the contents of the work, as 
found in both the Constantinople and Cairene codexes, 
however, mentions that the work is divided into six parts. 
But it must be due to a redaction made by some transcriber 
from the author’s manuscript, who divided the work into 
six volumes of which the manuscripts in question contain 
the first volume, comprising a little more than two parts 
of Muhammad h. al-Mubarak’s collection. For, in both 
those manuscripts is found after the 104th poem* the 
note : End of the first part in tho original manuscript and 
this is what the compiler wrote at the end of the first 
part ; ‘ here end the hundred selected odes and with these 
is ended the first part of the thousand odes in the book 
which I named Muntaha ’l-Talab min AsW>\r~i 'I- Arab.' 
Again, after tho J94th poem^ we find ‘Fiiid of the second 
part in the original manuscript ’ and at the end of the 
second part in the original was found in the hand-writing 
of Ibn Maitmln : ‘ This is the end of the second part of the 
book which I named Muntaha 'l-Talab min Ash^dr-i 
I- Arab and I included in this part one hundred poems 
selected from the well-known l)lwa,n8.’ Thus both in the 
preface and at tho end of the first and second parts of the 
work Ibn Maiimln mentioned that he put together 100 

^ Folio 150 r. 


' Folio 80 r. 
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odes in each part. In our rnanuseripts the first part is 
found to contain 104 poems, 4 of which must be additional 
pieces. For, poem No. 62 is mentioned in the manus- 
cript' as besides the thousand selected odes and Poem 
No. So'' is said not to be included amonfjst the selected 
poems. Similarly in the second part also wo find a note 
by the compiler on poem No. 147®: “I put down this 
piece on account of its exquisite beauty but it does not 
come under the number of iny selections.” Hence we can 
account for tbe additional 51 odes and 29 fragments over 
and above 1,000 odes, as mentioned in the note on the 
contents of the entire work. The second part is, however, 
found to contain only 90 poems. It must be duo to the 
redaction I have referred to above. 

In tbe Khedivial library of Cairo, T also came across 
a codex of a collection containing the Dlwitu of Laqtt 
al-TyAdi' and of al-HAdirah® and the commentary of 
the Dtwan of Abu Mihjan al-Tliaqafi® and of the Dtwan 
of ‘Alqamah al-Fahl.’ As found in the colophon," 
it was transcribed by a scribe, named IsmS,‘il Haqqt, who 
came originally from Africa and was domiciled in Syrian 
Tripoli. The scribe betrays his Maghrihi origin by 
writing sometimes with one dot and putting the dot 
underneath. The first of this codex -which contains 
33 poems by Jarir, 30 by al-Farazda<], 9 by al-Akhtal, 
3 by Qais h. al-Khatlm, one poem by Ka‘b fe. Sa‘d 
al-Ghanawi, one by al-Shanfara and one 'Iby Ta’abbata 
Sharran and three poems al-Ahwa.s Muhammad b. Asim h. 
Thabit al-AnsAri— claims to be a part of the Muntaha 
al-Talab min Ash‘(ir-i ’l-‘Arab by (Muhammad b.) 
al-Mubdrak b. Maimiln al-BaghdAdl, although it thus 
contains’only 81 poems. The author of the Khi/anali 
has quoted from seven poems in this part, luz., from three 

' Folio 51 r. ® Folios 268-270. 

® Folio 67 V. ® Folios 272-291. 

® Folio 1 19 V. ' Folios 292-3 18. 

^ Folios 248-266. ® Folio 347 v. 
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poems by al-Fara/daq,' two poems by Jarir,® one poem by 
Qais h. al-Khatim ® and one by Ka‘b b. Sa‘d al-Ghanawi ’ 
and mentions them as selected by Muhammad h. al-Muba- 
rak in his Miintnhd 'l-Talnb ‘fniv, Anh‘<}r-i 'l-Avab, No 
poem of the first two parts, as contained in the Constanti- 
nople codex, is found quoted in the Khiznnah, which 
mentions tlireo other pocjns by Muslim b. Ma'bad 
al- Walibi," Muzahim al-Uqaili " and Kuthayyir ‘ A/zah ’ as 
belongin|» to this Anthology. 

Tliat the MiintaJia 'I-Talab min AsKar-i 'l-^Arah is 
an anthology of the best compositions of all such Pagan 
and Islamic poets who are often quoted in belles-lettres, as 
mentioned by the anthologist in his preface, may be 
accepted on the authority of a literattour like Abdul Qadir 
al-Baghdadi {d. 1093 A. H.) whose Khizdnat-u 'I- Adah 
as we know, an exposition of the citations in the com- 
mentary of the Kafiyyah, containing biographical sketches 
of the poets and scholars of the Fagan and early Islamic 
periods who are oft-quoted as authority.’* 

But nothing can be known about the anthologist, 
Muhammad b. al-Mubslrak b. Muhammad h. Muhammad 
b. Maimfin from our sources of biographical reference. 
The second manuscript of the Khedivial library giv<!8 the 
name as al-M.ubilrak b, Maimuu al-Bagluhldi and the 
redactionist in his notes in the other Mss. often 
calls him simply Ibn Maimfin. That he was a native of 
Baghdad may also be gathered from the preface in which 
he says that he made his compilation at Mad!nat-ii 
’l-Salam. Thus, probably, the work came to be know'n to 
‘Abdul Qadir al-Baghdadi, the author of the Khizdnah. 
Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, however, does not. mention him in 
his history of Baghdad. Yaqfit mentions in his Mu‘jam-u 

' Klnza,nafc-u ’l-Adab, I 463, II 407 and IV 40. 

® Ibid, I 448 and 463. * Ibid, I 300. 

^ Ibid. Ill 164. * find, IV 

‘ 7/)td, IV 373. II421. 

■'* ,1. Zaiditn : Tilrikli-u Adftb-i ’l-Lugliat-i ’l-‘Aiabiyvah, Vol. Ill, 
288. 
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’l-Udabft* one Mahamiiiad h. Maimun of Cordova, a 
skilled grammarian and well-known scholar, who wrote a 
commentary on the Maqamdt of al-Harirt, hut we have 
no chronological data from whicli we could sup])osc that 
our anthologist’s father or grand-father came to Baghdad 
from Cordova. From the preface of the book, which 
mentions the years 588 and 589 as the date of its compila- 
tion, we learn that the anthologist spent 60 years in the 
study of Arabic poetry before beginning to compile his 
work. This gives the 6th century as the .ago in which he 
flourished, being born within its first quarter. We further 
learn from this preface that he read most of the poems 
of his selections with his masters, Ahu Muhammad 
‘Abdullah h, Ahmad h. Ahmad h. yVhmad al-Khashshab and 
Abu ’1 h’adl b. NAsir. The former was a pupil of 
al-Jawaliqi, who died at Baghdad in 539 A.H.® and the 
name of the latter, whom Yaqut mentions in his 
Mu ‘jam al-Udaba'^, is Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammad h. NAsir 
al-Sulami. 

Muhammad b. al-MubArak often mentions the occa- 
sion of the poems of his collection and sometimes traces 
his sources as far back as could be .available. For instance, 
on the first poem in the Anthology he notes : a panegyric 
on the Pro})hot by Ka‘b b. Zuhair. T. read it in the year 
542 A.H. with my tuastcr Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. al-Samtn who 
delivered it to mo, having got it from Abu Zakariya Yahya 
h. ‘Ali al-Khattb who got it from Abu ‘Amr Muhammad h, 
al-‘A’hbas b. Hayawayah al-JaszAr who got it from Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Anbari who got it from 
his father who got it from Abdullah b. Amr who got it 
from al-Hajjaj b. Dim ’l-Riuiaibah h. Ahd-u ’1-Bahman h. 
Ka‘b b. Zuhair al-Mujaint who got it from his fathor who 
got it from his grand-father who got it from Ka‘b. 

The anthologist also sometimes makes interesting 
remarks and important observations. Thus, regarding a 

'■ Vol. VII, p. 112. 

^Suyftlt; Bufiliyat-u ’l-Wu'ilt. 

^ Vol. r, p. 217 and Vol. VIT, pp. 209, 286 and 289. 
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poem of Jarir he observes that it is the last of three best 
poems by Jarir which the poet said satirising al-Farazdaq 
but yet it does not occur in the Naqa'id. The author of 
the Khizauah quotes verbatim this criticism of Ibn 
Maimun. Again about Ubaidullah b. al-Hurr^ the 
anthologist says that al-Sukkari retikons him amongst the 
Lusus but he was not a bandit although ho gathered a 
rabble for leading expeditions. From al-Sukkari’s Kitdh 
al-Lustl.% which, unfortunately, has been irretrievably 
lost, seven other poets and, in all, 19 poems are found 
included in the second part of the Muntalia ‘ 1-Talab : 
four poems by Ubaid b. Ayub al-AnbAri, three by al- 
Khatim al-Muhri/1, two by Jahdar b. Mu‘awiyyah 
b. Ja‘dah al-‘ Ukall, one poem by al-Samharl, b. Bishr 
al-‘Ukall, one by TahmA,n b. Amr al- Kililbi, four poems by 
the above-mentioned Ubaidullah b. al-Hurr and four by 
al-Qattftl whose name is given as Abdullah b. Mujlb al- 
K-il&bi. Jn the other parts of our anthology which are 
yet unknown, we could probably fihd far more materials 
for the reconstruction of al-Sukkari’s interesting work on 
which one of our llescarch students has been engaged. 
Similarly from the Mufaddallyat 14 poems are found 
in the first part,’ 20 in the second part * and two * — 
one by Ta’abbata sharran and one by al-Shanfara — in 
the unknown part of the second Cairene manuscript. In 
the other seven parts of the woik wo could not only 
expect to find some more selections from those two collec- 
tions but we could also have got a large number of selec- 
tions from the Asma'tyat. As I have shown elsewhere, 
the Collection of al-A^ma*! have come down to us very 
incomplete in Ahlwardt’s edition of the Vienna codex of 

* Folio 47 r. ^ Folio 129 r. 

^Mufaddallyat, ed. Sir Charles Lyall, Nos. IX, XVllI, XXI, 
XXII, XXIV, XXV, XXX, XLIV, XCVI-XCIX and 

exxiv. 

^Ibid, Nos. V, VI. X, XV. XVII, XXVIT-XXIX, XXXI. 
XXXIV-XXXVI, XLI, XLIT, XLVll, LXVII, LXXVI, 
LXXXIX, XCI and CV. 

5 Ibid, Nos. I and XX. 
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the Asma’tyat. If the selections made from the Asma’iyftt 
in the Muntaha ’1-Talab, as mentioned in its preface, were 
before us, we might have in them some valuable additions 
to Ahlwardt’s edition. 

In this short paper, I just draw the attention of 
Arabists to this anthology of vast extent, interest and 
importance, of which I could discover only one-third or a 
little more than three out of its ten parts. Several 
scholars from Europe and India have made enquiries from 
me about its contents. I, therefore, have made a list * of 
the poems included in these parts, arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the names of the poets with the first 
hemistiches, numbers of verses and numbers of the folios 
in the Laleli and the Khedivial manuscripts. 

In the first two parts of the Muntaha ’ 1-Talab will 
be found notices of the diw^ns of several poets that are 
yet unknown to us. I may mention the poets Bishr 
b. Abt Kh&zirn, ‘ Urwah h. Udhainah, al-Aswad h. Ya’fur, 
al-Sharnardal, al-Mutawakkil h. ‘ Abdullah al-Laithi, 
Tarnira 5. Ubayy b. Muqbil, Kuthayyir ‘ Axzah ^ and 
Jamil. From the number of their poems included, it is 
evident that the anthologist had access to the Diwans 
of these poets. A few of these and other selections in 
the first two parts of our anthology are not fully known 
and some are altogether unknown.^ How much more 
we could expect to find like these poems in the remaining 
seven parts, if they <;ome to light ! 


* To be published elsewhere. 

^ Kufcliayyir’s Dlwtln with the conimontary of Abu Abdullah al- 
Bashidi is kuowa to exist in a manuscript of the Escurial 
library. 

^ For example, out of the 13 poems by Ab!d h. al-Abras 5 will 
not be found in the Foot’s Ditodn edited by Sir Charles Lyall. 

16 * 



AEABIC POETRY OF HAFIZ 
By Kazi Ahmedmian Akhtar, 

Jiinagadh. 

' ■■ ■»-■■■■ 

The share contributed by the Persians in the expan- 
sion of Arabic literature is a subject too vast to be dealt 
with in a short paper like tlie present. However, tlie 
studies on the Arabic compositions of those famous Per- 
sian poets who arc called bilingual, like Masud-i-sa’d-i- 
Salman, Sa’di, Khusraw, Itnad, Hali;^ and Jami, would 
furnish ample material for filling ihe gap in the literary 
history of Persia. 

As a matter of fact, the role played by the Pm-sian 
poets in the realm of Arabic Poetry is of outstanding 
importance as it forms a link between the post-classical 
Arabic literature and the contributions of the Persians to 
the Arabic language. This is, indeed, a very interesting 
subject for study and research, which has hitherto been 
neglected, at which the late Professor Browne has 
expressed his astonishment.’ 

That Khwaja Hafiz of Shiraz enjoys a world-wide 
reputation as a lyrical poet of Persia, docs not re(]uiro 
special emphasis. His Persian poems are pretty well-known 
and read with great interest and enthusiasm all over 
Asia and Europe. But very few of his admirers are 
perhaps aware that Hafiz possessed the ability of compos- 
ing poems in Arabic also. A considerable number of 
Arabic versos is fmind in his Diwan which have become 
an integral part of his Persian poems. 

The Biwan of Hafiz, which has since long been 
published in Persia, India and Europe, was not compiled 

’ A Ijitorary l.[istory of Porsia, Vol. I, p. 447. 
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by the poet himself in his lifc-tirne, but \vas collected 
after his death by his old friend MohaTiiinad Gulandam, 
who edited it with an introduction. 

It has been rightly remarked that numerous interpo- 
lations have crept in the Diwan-i-Hafiz on account of its 
constant transcription, and as Uida Quli says ' the 
verses and odes of the Salman of Sawa (d. 778 A,II.), 
a contemporary of Hafiz, have been sandwiched in his 
Diwaii. Undonl)tedly such verses and even complete 
odes have been interpolated in most of the later editions 
of the Diwan, but there can be no obvious reason for 
inserting the Aral)ic verses or poems, composed by others 
in the name of Hafiz, although an instance of this kind 
will be noticed later on. We have little doubt, however, 
about the genuineness of these Arabic compositions in the 
Diwan of Hafiz. 

Before dwelling on the Arabic poetry of Hafiz it will 
be worth while, to know the academic career of the poet 
and his competent knowledge of the Arabic language and 
literature, and also to imjuire what sort of works he com- 
posed in Arabic besides these stray verses in his Diwan. 

In his biographi<!s the poet is simply described as a 
“ Hafiz,” or one who commits the Q>iran to memory. 
Ho was not oidy a Haji.:: in this sense, but he was also 
conversant with the diil'orent readings of the sacred book 
to which the following linos allude : — 

“ The love may attend to your complaint if like 
Hafiz you learn the (^iirau by heart with 11 readings. 

“ I have never seen any poetry sweeter than thine, 
0 Hafiz, by virtue of that Quran whi(;h thou koepest in 
thy bosom.” 

One of his biographers says that Hafiz received his 
education under Mawlana Shainsuddin Abdullah of 
Shiraz, who used to teach in the school founded by 
him. 

' Miijina’iil-Fuslm, Vol. 11. p. ]2. 

“ MiijiiHi’ul-Fusha, Vol. 11, |). 12, 
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It is stated that Haji Qiwaiuuddin Hasan (d. 764 
A.H.), the Vizier of the Treasury of Shah Abu Ishaq, 
who was a patron of letters, founded a college at Shiraz, 
where he appointed his 'protege Hafiz as a Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Quranic Commentary. ‘ 

His services in the said college can be inferred from 
the following ; — 

“ How long, 0 Hafiz, thou wilt sit at the door of 
the school, get up, and let us find an ‘ escape ’ in a 
tavern ? 

“ 0 Hafiz, don’t find the pearl of love in the corner 
of the school; stop out if you are inclined to search 
for it. ” 

The oldest documentary evidence which wo possess 
about the attainments of Hafiz in Arabic, is the introduc- 
tion to his Diwan written by his friend Gulandam, which 
is a fine specimen of the Persian prose of the eighth 
century. In the course of his introduction the editor says, 
inter alia : — 

“ However, diligent study of the Quran, constant 
attendance to the King’s business, the annotation of the 
Kashshaf and the Misbah, the perusal of the Matali 
and the Miftah, the acquisition of canons of literary 
criticism and the airpreciation of Arabic 'poems, prevented 
him from collecting his verses and odes.” ^ 

In the above translation by Professor Browne the 
the italics are mine. The word is found in most of the 
printed as well as manuscript copies of Hafiz’s Diwan. 
Browne’s reading docs not convoy any plausible meaning, 
as the appreciation of J)iwaii.j or poems does not involve 
such an absorbing mental pre-occupation as to prevent a 
poet from compiling his Diwan. The exact translation 
should be “ the search of the Arabic Diwans ” which is 
most suitable and appropriate. 

This introduction has been found in the oldest copies 
of the Diwan. Haji Khalifa has also translated a portion 

* Hayat-i-Hafiz (Urdu), p. 8-11. 

- Professor Browne : A Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, p. 272. 
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of the above quotation into Arabic ‘ from which it is 
evident that Hafiz, besides studying the Quran, wrote 
annotations on the* well-known commentary of al- 
Zainakhshari, which served at that time as a text-book 
in the Arabic Madrasahs and is still prescribed in India 
and Muslim countries. He also annotated th»^ Misbah, 
a book on Arabic grammar by al-Mutarrizi (d. 010). ^ Both 
these works of Hafiz have apparantly been irrecoverably 
lost. To his annotations on Kashshaf he alludes as 
follows : — 

“ No one of the Hafizes in the world hath combined 
as I have the aphorisms of the philosophers with the 
scripture of the Quran.” 

From the following lines it is evident that Hafiz 
had a special liking for the book Kashshaf and he spent 
most of his time in reading, lecturing and writing notes 
on it. He says : — 

1. Read a verse from the book of the face of the 
beloved, as it is an explanation of difficult passages from 
the books “Kashf ” and “Kashshaf.” 

2. Take the register of poems and proceed to a 
jungle, as it is time for attending the college and discuss- 
ing over the hooks (Kashf and Kashshaf.) 

By Kashf, mentioned in both the verses, probably 
Kashful-Asrar is meant, a book on the exegesis of the 
Qur’an, written by Abu Talib of Mecca (d. 437 A.H.) ^ 
or the l^ashful-Asrar of Abdul Aziz Ahmed al-Bukhari 
(d. 730), a commentary on the Principles of Jurisprudence 
by al-Bazudi (d. 482). * 

Besides this, Hafiz indulged in the study of Matali and 
Miftah. By the first probably Matali’ul-Anzar is meant, 

‘ Kashfuz-Zunan, Vol. I, p. 508. 

■ Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 448-449. Haji Klialifa lias }.;iveii tho titles 
of commentarios on this book and the iiainos of their authors, 
somo of whom wero coiitetriporarios of Hafiz. This book 
was proscribed as a text-book in tlio 8th century. 

^ Haji Khalifa, Vol. II, p. 320. 

“•ibid, Vol. I, pp. 114-115. 
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a work on logic and philosophy by al-Baidawi (d. 683 
A.H.) ‘ tho second Miftahul-Uluin a cyclopiedia of 
Ehetoric by as-Sakkaki (d. 606 A. H.).^ Both the works 
were generally prescribed as text-books for higher studies 
in Arabic in those times. This is a proof of ilafiz’s 
Scientific and Philosophical studies in the Arabic 
language. 

From the introduction of Hafiz’s Diwan, referred to 
above, we learn about his fondness of tho Biwans of 
Arabic poets, which is by itself a testimonj'^ to his high 
taste for Arabic Poetry. In the opening line of his Diwan 
be has inserted a hemistich from the verso of the Umayyad 
ruler, tho notorious Yazid, who was a poet of some 
distinction and the author of a Diwan. 

Its quotation by Hafiz became so popular that it 
inspired several poets to compose their odes on the same 
metre and rhyme. ' 

Tho concluding couplet in the above-mentioned 
Ghazal of Ilallz, has been a subject of criticism by the 
Indian poet and critic, the learned Azad of Bilgiram, who 
says that it is not according to tho rales of Grammar. 
But ar-lladi in his commentary onthe Kaliyah, ’ and 
some commentators of tho Altiyyah have allowed latitude 
to the poets in such cases. It is a well-known dictum 
that “ whatever is allowed to poets is not allowable to 
others.” 

That Hafiz had an access to tho works of the Arabian 
poets, can be inferred from his versos in which ho seems 
to have harrowed the ideas of those poets like Abul-Ala 
Maarri. 

’ See llaji Klialifa, Vol. II. 

^ Ibid, Vol. II, p. 480. Ilaji Khalifa has ^iven a list of com- 
inontaries on Miftah, some of whicli Jiave boon written by the 
oontomporarios of iializ. 

^ Ibid, Vol. I, p. 526. 

■' Seo the complete ode of .lami with an English translation in 
Browne’s Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, pp. 644-545. 

5 Sharh-ur-iiadi ‘ alal-Kafiyah, Vol. I, p. 86, Delhi 1282 A.H. 
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About the poets’ knowledge of Arabic, Professor 
Browne observes : — 

“As regards Hati/i’s intellectual attainments his 
bilingual poems alone show that he had a good knowledge 
of Arabic, apart from the statements of his editor, 
Muhammad tiulandam, as to his more scientific work in 
that language.” ‘ 

Looking to a trustworthy piece of historical import- 
ance, contained in the introduction to his Diwan, and 
finding in it the reforencos to his literary pursuits, we 
come on surer ground as to Hafiz’s qualifications and his 
systematic studies in Arabic arts and sciences. Hafiz was 
well acquainted with standard works of Arabic, Philosophy 
and Medicine, the Sharh-i-Mawaqif by Qadi Adaduddin 
al-Iji, and the al-QAnun and ash-Shifa of Avicenna. 

There is no separate .\rabic Diwan of Hafiz, but his 
occasioiral Arabic verses and poems which arc scattered 
here and there in his Persian Diwan, form the bulk of 
Arabic production of Hafiz. Those verses and poems are 
of two kinds, viz . : — 

1. Mulamm’ aat, “ Patchwork ” or macoronic poems, 
iu which alternate lines or verses are in two different 
languages, generally Arabic atid Persian. The Arabic 
hemistich is often some well-known phrase from the 
verses of the (^uran or a quotation from Hadith (Sayings 
of the Prophet), a proverb or an aphorism, and these have 
been so exquisitely set that, according to the learned 
Shibli, “ they look hke pretty gems bedecked iu a ring.” ' 

2. Purely Arabic poems and verses which are 
unrivalled in simplicity and eloquence and bear witness 
to the cultivated ease with which Hafiz composed the 
Arabic poems. Although the poet’s tongue is Persian yet 
his mouth is full of Arabic. It must be mentioned that 
most of these Arabic verses have been found to be tran- 
scribed incorrectly. We have been able to collate them 

’ A Ijifcorary History of I’orsiii, Vol. ITI, p. 28!). 

2 SLi'nil-Ajaw, Vol, II, p- 227. 
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with different copies of the Diwan and have corrected 
the mistakes made by the copyists. 

I. The first kind of Hafiz’s Arabic poetry falls into 
four {groups : — 

(1) The tadmin or “ insertion ” of the Quranic 
verses. ’ 

(2) The insertion of Hadith or sayings of the 
prophet. " 

(3) Proverbs. ® 

(4) Lyrical, mulamm’a or “ patchwork ” verses 
which abound in the Diwan. 

It must be remarked here that Hafiz has imitated the 
ode of his compatriot Jmad Fa(|ih using the metro and 
I’hyme employed by the latter, as in other odes in which, 
too, tJie metres and rhj'uies used by Imad have been 
adopted by Hafiz. 

Professor Libal of tlve Punjab University has pub- 
lished such parallel odcis of both the poets in the 
Oriental Goller/e Magazine. ^ 

The poet .J.ami lias imitated Hafiz. It seems that 
he was a student of the poetry of Hafiz, as he has tried 
to imitate him in liis metres and rliymes. He refers to 
Hafiz and his ode. 

II. The second kind of Hafiz’s Arabic poetry is purely 
Arabic verses of which a considerable number is found 
in his Diwan. 

An Arabic ode of 9 couplets has been given by Sadiq 
Ali in the name of Hafiz in his commentary on the Diwan. 
But this ode belongs to the faiuous poet Amir Khusraw 


* E.(j. Quran 97 ; 5. 1 : 25. 104 : 9. 21 ; 30 (Soo also Kulliyat, 
P. 742, Lucknow) 5 : 45 13 : 29. 

^ Soo Taybia’ Shark ul-mishkat. 

^ Vide al-‘ Askaris’ Jamharaliil Amth&l, ]>. 24, Bombay. Of. Iniad 
Paqih, a compatriot of Hafiz {Oriental Qollege Magazine Vol. 
V, No. 4, Lahore). 

^ November 1929, p. 96-96. 





(d. 7’22 A.H.) who quotes it in extenso in his introduction 
to the Persian Diwan Ghurratul-Kainal. ‘ 

In conclusion, we are inclined to remark that, the 
Arabic poetry of Hafiz has a peculiar charm of its own 
and on account of its archaic simplicity and elegant style, 
it deserves to rank with the best poetry of the later and 
contemporaneous Arabic poets, which is not regarded by 
competent critics as original in the real sense, because it 
lacks in the rigid conventionalities of Arabic classicism. 
As a matter of fact, we fail to find in the Arabic poetry 
of Hafiz that force of expression, fluency and artistic 
exuberance, rich imagery and glowing eloquence which 
characterise his Persian odes and which have immortalized 
him as the greatest lyrical poet Persia has ever produced. 
It is hardly necessary to point out here that the plane of 
Hafiz’s imaginative flighis was the Persian rose-garden, in 
which he poured out his melodics like a sweet nightin- 
gale, but it was beyond his natural tendencies and 
intellectual environments to strike his lyrical notes in the 
same strain which the mountainous region and sandy 
desert of Arabia could hardly afford ; and therefore his 
Arabic poems appear like a colourless bo(juet of wild flowers 
in comparison with his blooming Persian rose-garden. 


' Dibacha-i-Ghurratul-Kamal, p. 65, Delhi. 



OMAK KHAYYAM AS A THINKEE AND 
PHILOSOPHKK 

By J. K. Saklatwatja, 

Hornby lioad, Duinhay. 


Oiiiiir Kliayyani lias boon called “ the erudite philoso- 
|)lior of the iif>e — the Lord of the seekers of truth — the 
Kitig of the learned.” 

Omar Khayyam never siilfered from what the 
Frenchmen call ‘ impuissance do vivre ’ moaning thereby 
an incapacity to face the facts of life and adapt oneself to 
its hard and unalterable c.onditions. Coleridge sulTercd 
from this ‘ im|)uissanco ’ and in spite of this defect he 
never wavered in his life from the pursuit of truth. Omar 
in his walk of life had throughout a humanising task to 
piirform and this he did full well by his poetry. This 
humanitarian impulse has boon wcdl imuiifestod in several 
of his (juatrains. Omar Khayyain lahouriMl in order to 
found a philosophy of litV. He; laboured to correct, 
chastise the pseudo Sulis and bigots of re.ligion. He, in 
the poetry, both of itian and of nature, struck an unfal- 
tering note which his ('ver-present syni[).uthy with rustic 
life was well e.vpressed in his seciuostored homely garden 
house by the Hudbar. Omar from his very early ago was 
more inclined to philosophic thought and he filled his 
mind with the thoug,ht of ‘ Wine Divine,’' as he hailed 
the rising Orb of the day. 

There are many thinkers who believe that poetny has 
nothing to do with philosophy. Such was not the case 
with Omar Khayyam. f)mar has philosophised in his 
Rubaiyyat, for, as Dryden had ssid in regard to Coleridge 

' Divine Lovo is exeinplilied to tis in a viuicty of symbolic 
imafj'ory, ‘uiidur the siniilitude of corpoiiil tliinjjs.’ 
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‘ philosophy has served as raw material for his quatrains.’ 
With Thomas Traherne, Omar well know that no man can 
be a Man unless he be a philosopher. 

Omar was a connoisseur in mysticism* and as such 
he revelled in exprcssinff in symbols of ‘ wine and cup- 
bearer, tavern,’ as is the wont of all Persian poets, the 
philosophy of kisses to express religious devotion, the 
perfection of the Divine Being, and the raptures of piety, 
is undoubted. Omar’s whole life was characterised by 
what Ilazlitt called ‘ the mighty heap of hopes of thought, 
of learning and humanity.’ Omar lived and died full of 
hopes of ‘ divine union ’ which a true mystic and Sufi 
aspires after. For, our poet full well knew that— 

‘ Work without ho])o draws nectar in a sieve. 
And hope without an object cannot live.’ 

I must not be backward to admit that I have laid 
under contribution works of numberless authors’ who 
have treated, spoken and written about Omar, his life, his 
philosophy, his poetry and his outlook as a preacher of 
the highest Sufi order and to crown above all as a 
mystic. My reading has opened to me the treasure of 
Omar’s mind and thought and I have borrowed freely 
from numerous sources. Omar had studied in the 
‘ Darul-hikmat ’ Greek philosophy of Plato, Aristotle and 
Pythagoras. The same course of study was continued in 
the Khana-i-Ni/aria in Alamut Fortress, the haunt and 
citadel of ffasan Sabbah. It was the close study of 
Greek philosophers’ lives, Plato and others, no less to 
some extent the Vedic philosophy of India {oide ]\yne’s 
Introduction to his translation of Omar Khayyam) that 
have come to give a firm impression to the minds of 
Eastern and Western readers tlie spiritual uplift and 
implicit faith in the Existence of God. Omar was not an 
apostate, an athiest or an agnostic, fjot those who accuse 

‘ E. Undorhill ; “ Mysticism is the ait of union with Reality.” 

^ I am niucii indebted to the profound study “ Motaphysiuuo of 
My.stici.sm ” of my late (iiiru A. Govindaoliarya Svarniu of 
Mysore. 
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Omar of being an athiest note what Omar wrote in the 
opening chapter of his recently discovered prose work 
styled ‘Navroze-Naineh ’ wherein he invokes most 
reverently God the Creator. This opening address to the 
Almighty as translated by Frederick Bosen settles this 
donbt once for all. It begins — 

In the name of God the Merciful, the Gracious ! 
Praise and thanks to the Lord — may His glory shine ! — 
Who is the Creator of the world and the Holder of the 
earth and of time ; who gives all living beings their daily 
sustenance, who knows the manifest and the occult, who 
is Himself without desire and without associate, without 
rule or want, who is beyond the limits of measure or 
numbers almighty and wanting neither help nor assistance- 
Number of quatrains can be cited to show and prove his 
deep reverence and belief in life everlasting, divine tinion 
and Supreme Keality.' In his oft-qnoted Bnbai, Omar 
confesses his deepest belief in the Unity of God and dis- 
carding tlio question of Duality. This view was no loss 
expounded by Eumi when he sang — 

“Duiam az dil badar kardam 

Yeki didam do alam ra ” etc 

Were I, therefore, to search in the whole range of English 
poets right up from Chaucer to Francis Thomson, I do 
not think, a better example than Thomas Traherne — ‘the 
Divine Philosopher’ as ho is denominated by his admirers 
— to compare with Omar Khayyam. Had Omar lived in 
the British Isles in the 17tii Century he would have well 
nigh composed his ‘ Centuries of Meditations ’ which is 
considered the magnum opus of Traherne. Dr. Tullook, 
in his Rational Theology (II, 186), has succinctly sum- 
marised the undercurrent of those ‘ Meditations ’ in the 
following words: — ‘No spiritually thoughtful mind can 
read them unmoved. They carry us so directly into an 
atmosphere of divine philosophy, luminous with the 

* I am not I till J am one with Thee, 

I am not 1 till, loosed from Self’s control, 

I cease to be and love absorbs uiy Soul (E. Holmes). 
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richest lights of meditative genius . . . We see a 

mind religious to the core . . . not only free from 

all pietistio weakness and dogmatic narrowness but poising 
itself naturally at an altitude out of sight of them . . . 

His mind is fresh as a new-born life, with open eyes of 
poetic wonder and divine speculation. He has not pain- 
fully reached the serene heights on which bis thoughts 
dwell ; but these heights are the natural level of his lofty 
and abounding spiritual nature.’ (Tullock : Rational 
Theology, II, 186). Were one to closely study and 
parallelise it with a number of Rubaiyyat from Omar, 
doubtless a very close resemblance will be found subsisting 
between these two poets, one of the 1 1th Century and the 
other who nourished in the 17th Century. Some minor 
differences may be gathered here and there but the sum total 
of the underlying thought and philosophy will be clearly 
perceived from a comparative study of these two thinkers. 

Omar’s study and erudition wore no less colossal 
than those of Traherne. After Firdausi, it can safely be 
asserted that Omar set the ball of evolutionary movement 
of thought rolling, closing with Al-Ghazzal, Avicenna, 
Abu-Abdnlla Sufi, Abdul Malik Attasli and other Arab 
thinkers. With Traherne, Omar has much in common 
particularly Platonism and at many points they are 
both akin. 

Just as a writer has observed, these two particularly 
resemble each other in loftiness and serenity of Soul. 
Both have expressed and revealed with transparent 
frankness experiences of the inner life. Both went 
through a period of scepticism and both emerged pledged 
to Mysticism. The ultimate choice of both was the 
personal quest of the Divine Union which is the sole 
ambition of a true Sufi philosopher. Hence, under the 
influence of Platonic doctrines both these writers sought 
after the purification of the Soul and spiritual wisdom 
(the wine of Omar). 

Omar mostly lived the life of cloistered peace enjoyed 
by the Universities and Kitabkhanas of Nishapur, Merv, 
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Cordove and Alainut. Omar had the energy of enjoyment 
of beautiful life. His eager spirit went out ardently to 
the world of men and science and Nature. Like Traherne, 
was not monastic, not ascetic. Omar’s was an illuminated 
soul that saw beauty in an acorn — a grain of sand, the 
lily, the grandeur of stars and planets. He saw God in 
everything and studied His Immanence. 

In one place I have called Omar— a Nature Mystic. 
No loss does VV. K. Flemming in his ‘ Mysticism in 
Christianity ’ say that there is no one in the whole range 
of mystics who looks on Nature as Traherne does. 

Omar Khayyani may be likened to an interpreter of 
despair and disillusionment residing in the solitude of his 
homely abode in Nishapur. I may venture to call him a 
‘ waif of eternity,’ as he raised the wine-cup of the divine 
union and craved and yearned for absorption in the 
unfathomable Reality. In his humble home he withdrew' 
himself unto himself to prepare his Self to receive his 
own Self. 

It was the Psalmist who cried -‘Oh that T had the 
wings of a dove, for then w'ould I fly away and be at rest.’ 
Chatterton sang and harped on the same tune ‘joyless 
seek the solitary shade.’ Cowper poured out his heart, 
‘Oh! that the desert w'ore my dwelling place.’ Omar 
no less hankered after silence and solitude ‘ some letter of 
the after-life to spell.’ 

Omar had pivoted his life on ‘ Love Divine ’ and 
likewise Traherne believed that ‘ love is the one supremo 
duty and good, that love is w'isdom, purity and valour and 
peace and that its infinite sorrow is infinitely better than 
th(' world’s richest joy.’ It w.-is such love' that filled the 
heart of Omar and po.sscss(^d him. It w'as this love that 
guided his every action and ruled all his thoughts. The 
whole standard of hi.s life’s action w'as based on the highest 
levels of spiritual life. 

’ Bisliop Goro says : ‘ As God is Love, so where love is, God is 
iiiul the i)crmanenco of lova in us means that we nro 
permanently dwelling in God and God in us.’ 
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Were we to look at the author of the ‘ Imitation ’ — 
Thomas A. Eempis, he desired and wanted to save his 
own soul. Traherne wanted to save the world. Not 
unlike Traherne, Omar desired to better the world as 
several of his quatrains testify. Omar was never oppressed 
with real or imaginary sin. This astronomer-poet of 
Persia was full of the rapturous aspirings of a joyful and 
happy soul, well conscious of its kinship with God himself 
and continually dwells upon the goodness, the love and 
the mercy of God. All the thoughts* that singed through 
Omar’s brain found an exact counterpart in Traherne 
when he said ‘ The whole world ministers to you as the 
theatre of your Love, without which it were better for you 
to have no being.’ 

Traherne’s ‘ Centuries of Meditations ’ is entirely 
based on the close study of the Bible. It is no less a 
manual of contemplation. Each century depicts the 
progressive stages of contemplative life. The first Century 
is on ‘ Love ’ in all its phases — ethical, moral, physical 
and spiritual. The other ‘ Centuries ’ treat of holiness, 
service to humanity, happiness, felicity. It is in general 
a compendium of precepts from the Bible and points to a 
true Christian’s path-way in life. It may be likened to a 
correct guide-book of both the Testaments. The whole 
philosophy of this book can be summarised in these 
words — ‘ Seek Ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things will be added 
unto you.’ 

Can I not rehearse the ever recurring refrain of the 
quatrains of Omar in the memorable words of Walt 
Whitman — 

* Before Thy prescience, Power Divine 
What is this idle sense of mine ? 

What all the learning of the Schools ? 

What sages, priests and pedants ? — Pools ! 

The world is Thine, from Thee it rose, 

By Thee it ebbs, by Thee it flows. 

Hence, worldy lore ! By whom is wisdom- shown ? 

The Sternal knows, knows all, and He alone ! 


16 
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‘ I cannot rest, 0 God, I cannot eat or drink or sleep, 

Till 1 put forth myself, my prayer, once more to Thee, 
Breathe, hathe myself once more in Thee, 

Eeport myself once more to Thee.’ 

These lines full well express the ever constant call 
of the ‘ wine ’ of Omar and of all Persian mystical poets. 
So, it will come home to all who call for ‘ wine ’ the ‘ ruby 
cup ’ as an eternal task of all the thinkers, philosophers, 
mystics and contemplatives who have come and gone and 
those who will appear in time to come. By this task 
eternal will men feel the urge which spurs them on to 
newer and better worlds. 

I will never forgive myself if I fail to establish a 
comparison of the ‘ urge of Love’ as implanted in man 
as sung by Browning and Omar. ‘Jjovc,’ says Henry 
Jones, ‘ is for Browning the highest and richest conception 
man can form.’ Jiovchasthc highest truth conceivable 
and believable. Fjovc consists in recognition of life’s duty 
as the Divine Command. Said Browning— ‘ There is no 
good of life but Love — but love — Love, give love, ask only 
love and leave the rest.’* Omar firmly hold that from 
love all other goodness is derived. Browning 'uade love 
and humanity one. So did Omar. Omar’s task in life 
was to constitute love into the inmost law of his being. 
Browning’s fundamental conception is that fove finds its- 
consummation in man — 

‘ What God is, what we arc, 

What life is, liow God tastes an intinito joy. 

Infinite ways— one everlasting bliss. 

From whom all being emanates all power, 

Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore. 

Yet, whom existence in its lowest form includes. ’ 

Omar by constantly calling to bring wine (highest form 
of love) gives to love a religious significance by making 
it the power divine, the central energy of God’s being. 
The principle of love propounded by Omar is surely the 
richest vein of pure ore in his poetry. In the case of Omar 

' Aquinas says : ‘ In love, the WHOLE spiritual life of man 
consists.' 
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it was by love alone that he knew the secret of all being. 
The final belief of Omar as we read his quatrains after 
quatrains is in his praising and calling for ‘ Wine ’ — the 
love of God, 

Who would fail to remark the consanguinity of feeling 
and sense in the following lines Browning wrote in his 
song — ‘ Christmas Eve ’ — 

' No ; love, which on Earth, amid all shows o( it. 

Has ever boon soon the sole good of life in it. 

The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife in it, 

Shall arise, made i)erfect, from death’s repose of it. 

And I shall behold Thoo, face to face 

O God, and in Thy light retrace 

How in all I loved hero, still wast Thou.’ 

It may not bo out of place to add in passing tho 
valued opinion of Professor Cowell, one of the profoundcst 
Orientalists of the 19th Century. Professor Cowell looked 
on Omar as a true Sufi and his poem as a mystical one in 
which profoundly religious impulses and doctrines are 
conveyed in a series of figures wherein the drunkenness 
lauded by Omar is to bo read as the rapture of Divine 
Love, and the Wine which causes it as the Divine 
Mercy. 

Mr. Benson’s estimate of the character of Omar may 
well be cited here, ‘ Omar was a sentimentalist, and a 
lover of beauty, both human and natural. Omar tended 
to linger over golden memories of the past, and was 
actually alive to the pathos of sweet things that have an 
ending. Omar was penetrated with a certain dark philo- 
sophy, the philosophy of the human spirit at bay when all 
refuge has failed.’ 

Let me in conclusion add the most telling experiences 
certain well-known mystics had come to enjoy in their 
lives; — “ The Mystics in their search for their different 
stages and degrees of intuitions of Eternal Life explore 
the resources of all the arts — poetry, music, dancing, to 
raise themselves to the pitch of what Coventry Patmore 
once spoke of as a ‘ sphere of rapture and dalliance.’ ” 

16* 
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Many typical examples of these degrees may be cited to 
confirm it. St. Francis and after him Bichard Bolle 
heard celestial melodies ; Kabir the ‘ Unstruck music of 
the Infinite.’ Dante saw the saints dancing in the sphere 
of the Sun; ‘ Suso heard the music of the Angels ; 
Plotinus and Jacob Boehme resort to dance as an image 
of the glad harmonious movements of liberated souls.’ 
In the East the ecstatic dances of Chaitanya and the 
sweet melodies of the Azhvars and Tukaram and the 
elated strains of Hafiz and Jellaludin Bumi and Omar 
and the songs of the Sufis or Dancing Dervishes, all 
illustrate in diverse manners the world of mystic 
experiences. 



IV. CLASSICAL SANSKRIT SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Dr. S. K. Db, m.a., b.l., d.litt., 

Head of tJte Department of Sanskirt and Bengali, 
Dacca Univerxity, P.O. Bamna, Dacca. 


To occupy the Chair of the Classical Sanskrit Section 
in this learned assembly of Orientalists is an honour, the 
value of which I fully appreciate. The chief duty of a 
President, I imagine, is to conduct the meetings, to keep 
silence and to listen. With your cordial co-operation 1 
anticipate no difficulty in this direction. But I am told 
that before this Presidential duty, I have to discharge 
another function. It is expected that I should deliver a 
Presidential address. I shall not plead shortness of notice, 
even if the result of the election was communicated to 
me in the third week of November; nor need I put 
forward the excuse of incompetence which is obvious to 
all of you. But I feel it would indeed be presumptuous 
for me to take the superior role of discoursing and teaching 
when I have come to this conference to listen and learn. 
This chair has been occupied by many a far-renowned 
scholar before me, and it would be futile for me to emulate 
them. Most of you have specialised in your particular 
branches of study, and have devoted years of patient 
labour to them; I can hardly pretend that I can give 
you anything further than what you know so well. On 
the contrary, I hope to learn a great deal from you. 

As you are aware, the rather loosely applied term 
‘ Classical Sanskrit ’ is very extensive in its scope. It 
embraces a literature which covers a period of about 
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twenty centuries and is second to none in its wide range 
of interesting topics ; it is almost impossible for a single 
scholar to envisage it completely and thoroughly. Even 
leaving aside the fine arts and technical sciences, which 
belong to another section of this conference, there are 
still left some difficult Sastras like Lexicography, G-ram- 
raar. Metrics, Poetics and Erotics which properly belong 
to it and in which its achievement is no less remarkable. 
As I do not pretend to . possess mastery over all these 
branches I shall confine fnyself to a few general sugges- 
tions and reflections, regarding study and research in 
Sanskrit, which have occurred to me in my own pursuit. 
Most of these must have occurred to you also, but I want 
to formulate them for your consideration so that you 
may devise whatever steps you may think necessary. 

It appears to me that Oriental research ba.s not 
received that attention and encouragement in this 
country which is its birthright. This is indeed a larger 
problem, but it applies in a very high degree to the case 
of what is called Classical Sanskrit. It is true that the 
subject is regularly taught in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and the indigenous Indian scholarship at no 
period has lost its partiality and preference for this phase 
of the development of Indian literature. Although 
early European scholars of Sanskrit like Colebrooke and 
Sir William Jones took classical Sanskrit literature as 
their starting point, it is somewhat surprising to find 
that in the subsequent history of European scholarship, 
which has now travelled far and wide, this great literature 
is more or less neglected. The attitude of Weber and 
Macdonell, who in their short summaries devoted a few 
perfunctory pages to Classical Sanskrit, is typical. The 
view seems to have prevailed that the classical literature 
is artificial and uninspiring ; and scholars were attracted 
more powerfully, for linguistic and other reasons, to the 
more ancient aspects of Indian literature. In recent 
years the interest has travelled from India proper to 
Greater and Wider India;- optside. Perhaps the more 
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modern date and the finished and stereotyped form and 
content of classical literature do not appeal to the scholar 
whose philological and antiquarian zeal finds a better 
satisfaction in things more antique. Whatever may have 
been the reason, it is indeed remarkable that while Vedic 
and Buddhistic literatures have been assiduously culti- 
vated, classical literature has been less fortunate. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied to-day that 
this literature has a right to independent recognition. I t 
is a matter of gratification, indeed, that Indian scholar- 
ship, as I have said, has never neglected it. It will he 
profitable in this conjiexion to pause and consider the 
extent and value of the result produced by the revived 
investigations in this field carried on for nearly one 
century. We can at once realise that scholarly research 
in India has made great strides within the last fifty or 
sixty years and that a vast amount of work has already 
been achieved. The enterprise of the various learned 
series in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, Baroda, Benares, 
Lahore, Mysore, 'frivandruin, Madras, Srirangam and 
other centres has been yearly publishing a large number 
of important texts. A groat deal of patient intensive 
research is steadily being carried on into difficult and 
obscure problems ; and the net amount of output is not 
indeed discouraging. 

But the field is limitless, and the serious workers 
have been unfortunately few. The impression that not 
much work is left to be done is, as you know, not true. 
A large number of subjects still awaits general as well as 
special investigation. Poetics has just begun to be 
systematically studied, but Dramaturgy and the histriouic 
art are still practically unexplored. No scientific study 
has yet been made of Metrics, or of Erotics. Most of 
the iniportant Sanskrit lexicographical works have now 
been published, but no complete scientific dictionary of 
Classical Sanskrit has yet been compiled. Nor has any 
attempt been made to supploincnt Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
monumental work, which was completed in 1876 and 



which needs to be brought up-to-date by incorporation of 
materials from the large mass of subsequently published 
literature. In Grammar, systems other than Pacinian 
have been, more or less, neglected ; and even of the 
Papinian system it cannot be claimed that a thorough 
scientific study has been made. Some work has been 
done in Sanskrit Philology, but it is comparatively little 
when compared with what is done in the sphere of Vedic 
Philology. We have as yet no full and consistent history 
of Sanskrit Poetry or Drama, nor of the problems con- 
nected with the social and cultural life of the people 
revealed in the literary works. Professor Winternitz’s work 
collects together in a comprehensive and well documented 
form all the scattered information on the subject and is 
indeed a marvel of methodical scholarship, but it can 
hardly be regarded as a satisfactory history of a remark- 
able literature. The subject is indeed too multifarious 
and vast for a single scholar to encompass ; but it is in- 
explicable why no attempt has yet been made in India 
to accomplish it by the collaboration of a band of com- 
petent scholars. 

In this connection I may refer to the important work 
of collection and preservation of manuscripts of Sanskrit 
works ; for the manuscripts are to the student of literary 
history what the inscriptions are to the political historian. 
Laudable attempts have been and are being made in this 
direction ; but the extent of operation in each province 
has of necessity been limited, and there are not many 
organised departments of search and collection of manu- 
scripts now in this country. Some old collections, again, 
are inaccessible and loans are impossible. Of the collec- 
tions that have already been made detailed catalogues 
are still unavailable. It is a matter of congratulation, 
however, that the University of Madras has now proposed 
a scheme to correct and supplement Aufrecht’s Gatalogm 
Gatalogrwm, the last volume of which was published in 
1908. It deserves encouragement and co-operation from 
all interested scholars and institutions. 
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I may also take here the opportunity of referring to 
a very important question which is connected with the 
utilisation of manuscripts and which seriously affects the 
study of Classical Sanskrit. We have as yet very few 
really critical editions of the standard classical texts. 
Even the professed scholarly editions do not often 
analyse, estimate and turn into account the variety and 
extent of existing manuscript material ; and the question 
of existing recensions of the texts is very seldom pro- 
perly considered in editing them. In most cases there 
have been mechanical reproductions of the early printed 
editions published in the last century from admittedly 
insufficient manuscript materials. The case of the 
Abhijnana-Sdkuntala maybe taken as typical. Mo scholar 
has yet made an attempt to produce a really critical edition 
by studying the various recensions of the work and 
evaluating the divergent manuscript tradition. In other 
words, we have been multiplying college text-books, but 
the modern methods and principles of textual criticism 
have been scarcely understood or consistently applied 
even to the more important classical texts. One of the 
fundamental conditions of all serious study and research 
is that the text on which it proceeds is properly and 
definitely constituted ; for no useful critical investigation 
can ever be based upon an uncertain text. If the first 
edition of Kalidasa’s great work was published in Europe, 
is it not time that the last critical edition should be 
published in India ? 

Let it not be understood that my object is to depre- 
ciate unduly the very sincere efforts of a large number of 
competent Indian scholars who have produced a mass of 
important and interesting work and have contributed 
materially to the progress of Sanskrit study. The value 
of such efforts can never be disputed or depreciated. My 
object is to appeal to them not to remain complacently 
content with what has already been achieved. Every 
worker in the field realises that there are serious difficul- 
ties and handicaps in the way of progress, but, given the 



hecessary enthusiasm and patience, they are not insui*-- 
mountable. Sanskrit studies have received comparatively 
poor recognition in this country ; but this should not 
discourage serious workers. 

Speaking of the difficulties and handicaps, I may 
call your attention to a very grave disadvantage which 
must have been felt by many of you in the course of 
your studies. There is in this country no central organi- 
sation for the co-ordination of research and for affording 
the necessary facilities. There was at one time such a 
scheme before the Imperial Government, but like most 
government schemes it never took any effective shape. 
The different Universities, no doubt, have their modest 
plans and efforts which have in most cases been fruitful ; 
but these necessarily small and scattered attempts can 
never serve the larger national purpose. There is also 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona, 
with its magnifleont collection of manuscripts and with 
its readiness to help scholars ; but the Institute also has 
never been able to develop and expand its activity for 
want of sufficient funds ; and in recent years its energies 
have been mostly absorbed in the colossal task of pro- 
ducing a critical edition of the Groat Epic. You may 
say that this Conference itself is such a central organisa- 
tion. This is true, but the Conference lias not yet taken 
upon itself the responsibilities of such a task in all its 
implications, which should be one of its worthy objects. 
In this connection I may refer to another want which is 
often felt by most advanced students and research-workers. 
India is a vast tract of land, and the printing presses and 
publishing firms are numerous ; in spite of facilities of 
communication, it is not always possible to get exact 
information regarding Indian publications on Oriental 
subjects. Sometimes in some obscure corner an import- 
ant text is published ; it is after several years probably 
that it comes to the notice of the interested scholars. 
No doubt, the different oriental journals and some enter- 
prising, publishing firms give the desired publicity; but 



We have as yet no means of having complete information 
regarding books which are already published or are in 
the course of publication. Since this Conference is a 
central body, it is desirable that it should devise means 
for publishing an annual bulletin containing such 
information. 

From what I have said it will be clear that the work 
of the Orientalist in Sanskrit is far from being complete. 
Many of the fields are not yet thoroughly explored ; and 
(wen those which have been explored still await workers 
to systematise the collected data or supplement them by 
the study of details. 'I’he task of a modern investigator 
is perhaps more arduous and less grateful than that of his 
predecessor. The days have gone by when the scholars, 
who were pioneers in these studies, were at once in a 
position to lay before the learned world a mass of new, 
iujportant and often startling facts. On the scholar of 
our time there falls the duty of defining more accurately, 
and, not infrequently, of correcting the outlines drawn by 
his predecessors with bold, perhaps over-bold, hand. 
Upon him lies the burden of limiting sweeping generalisa- 
tions and reproving the premature enthusiasm of first 
discoveries, of tracing more hidden connexions, of distin- 
guishing finer shades and nuances of thought, phrase or 
fact, of applying more delicate critical tests. 

Work of this kind demands great critical acumen 
and attention to details, sobriety and fairness of judg- 
ment, and infinite labour and accuracy. No one can say 
that the Indian scholar lacks these qualities; but let there 
be no misunderstanding when I say that we often fail to 
make use of these requirements in cases where our senti- 
ments are concerned. Our philosophical temperament 
often makes us prone to indulging complacently in 
abstract generalisations. We often jump to conclusions 
or theorisings from meagre and insufficient facts. Jjocal 
bias, patriotic motives or personal prejudices arc hard to 
avoid, while traditional orthodoxy and its stereotyped 
views hamper us in our search after truth. Our 



statements are often too vigorous, too sweeping and too 
confident to be wholly true. It is indeed sad to reflect 
that, barring honourable exceptions, the professed Indian 
scholar, when compared with his European colleague, 
often falls far lower in the scale, in the extent, duration 
and persistence of his efforts, in the freedom and variety 
of his viewpoints, in the standard of his workmanship, in 
the mass of his actual output. We have our equipment 
and ideas, as well as the high tradition of scholarship ; 
but it takes lung years of patient toil to systematise and 
present our views in a well matured form. This patience 
and this capacity of taking infinite pains' most of us un- 
fortunately lack. It is difficult to overcome predilections 
and partialities, but the hasty tendency to lay down the 
law is fatal to all scholarship. Before one can commit 
oneself to a definite conclusion, the careful probing of a 
problem from all sides and weighing of evidences are 
absolutely necessary, while openness to fresh facts and 
patient balancing of probabilities are requisites which 
cannot be easily dispensed with. 

There is also a tendency to underrate the value of the 
modern methods on the one hand, and of the traditional me^ 
thods on the other. The traditional methods are our own, 
but the importance of modern methods cannot be ignored. 
Exaggerated patriotism is as bad and barren as superci- 
lious modernism. Our methods are, no doubt, peculiarly 
suitable to the understanding of our literatyre, but if we 
are to progress we must also look ahead. Nothing is more 
childish, more false, more harmful than the mean or igno- 
rant conceit of a narrow nationalism which pretends to 
neglect or disown anything coming trom outside. In 
refusing to admit, without examination, any merit in 
foreign scholarship we not only confess ourselves out of 
date, but also display an over-sensitiveness, which is often 
a sign of weakness. In the sphere of learning there is 
room for all. The foreign scholar has his obvious limi- 
tations, but it is useless to deny that we have much to 
learn from him and revise our old methods in that light. 
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These are not mere high-sounding platitudes which J 
am repeating. If we are to recover our good name in 
scholarship we must wake up to hard facts and realities. 
Let us lay aside our misguided conservatism, on the one 
hand, and arrogant radicalism on the other, both of which 
are not indicative of the honestly critical and truth-find- 
ing spirit. We glory rightly in the achievement of our 
forefathers, but let us ask ourselves what we have done in 
our generation to deserve our priceless heritage. Let us 
prove ourselves worthy of our sacred trust. It must be 
understood that to do so, long years of strenuous toil, 
patient devotedness and singleness of purpose will be 
necessary. It would be futile, indeed, to force marches 
with scholarship, for that is bound to result in immature 
and uncritical efforts. We should always bear in mind 
that, in the field of scholarship, as in other fields, the 
maximum of results cannot be attained by the minimum 
of efforts. 

There was a time when scholarly pilgrims from out- 
side used to come to India to learn. It behoves us to-day 
to recover that reputation. As you are all aware. 
Orientalism in the last century lost far more than gained 
ground in this country. The credit belonged at one time 
to the European scholars of reviving a critical study of 
Oriental subjects. If to-day the current of oriental en- 
quirj' is no longer a strong and fertilising stream in 
Europe, is it not desirable that we in India should make 
an attempt to divert it to its native channel and see that 
it does not lose its force and volume for all time ? Sans- 
krit learning must have its permanent homo in the land 
of caves and temples ; it cannot be transported westward 
for all time. The scientific study of oriental subjects 
must now, in the fitness of things, have its centre in the 
land of its birth ; and it entirely depends upon our own 
efforts that it really becomes so. 



BHARTRIHARI, A BAUDDHA? 


By V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, m.a., 

Mimamsakaratna, Mltfiamm Siromani, Annamalai 
University. 

Students of Sanskrit Literature arc under the delu- 
sion that there existed at least two ditferent authors with 
the name Bhartrihari, of whom one, the author of the 
famous Hatakevi was a Hindu and the other, the author of 
the Vakyapadfya, a Bauddha.' It is proposed in this 
short paper iu refute the view that the author of the 
Vakya/iadTya was a Buddhist. 

The view that the author of the Vilkijapadiya was a 
Buddhist has the main support of I-tsing. His account 
that Bhartrihari entered into the monastery seven times, 
returned to the world and lived the life of a layman, 
shows that ho was a Buddhist mendicant at (east for some 
time. In that case ho must have written the Vakya- 
padiya either before he became a Bauddha or after his 
reversion to Brdhuiauism, since the work clearly indicates 
the Brahmanical convictions of its author, (as will be 
shown in the sequel). 

Another reason for calling Bhartrihari a Buddhist, is 
Vachaspatimisra’s reference to Bhartfihari as bahya in his 
Tattvabindw when the former quotes a verse from the 
latter’s Vdkyapadiya. Though the term bahya possesses 
the bad odour of the Buddhist, it need not bo always 
taken in that sense. It may moan only its literal sense, 
(i.e.,) one who is an alien (to the speaker). In the 
Tattvabindu Vachaspatimi^ra following the celebrated 
Varttikakara Eumarilabhatta, has refuted the sphota 

' Pathak J.B.B.E.A.S. Vol. XVIII. 

' Vide Tattvabindu (.Annamalai University Sanskrit Series No. 3), 
p. 70. 
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doctrine (as elucidated by Mandanamiira in his Sphota- 
siddki) and maintained the view that varnas are artha- 
pratyayokos. And it is not quite unnatural to call by 
the term baJiya the exponent of the sphota doctrine in the 
science of Sanskrit Grammar, especially when he has 
advocated the vaniaoada to be accepted by all Mimaihsa- 
kas including Mandanamisra. 

A close study of the Brahmakanda of the Vakya- 
padiya would convince even a casual reader that the author 
Bhartrihari is a great monistic philosopher, accepting 
sabda as the ultimate reality of the world. Careful 
students of Indian Philosophy arc aware of the fact that 
the Upanuhads which arc otherwise known as Vedanta, 
do contain exposition of three kinds of monism — sabda- 
monism, vijnana-monism and sattil-monism ; and it may 
be noted here that Patanjali and Bhartrihari have deve- 
loped and systematised the sabda-inonism in their works 
on grammar, just as Buddha and his disciples and 
Sankara and his commentators have systematised respec- 
tively the vijnana-monism and satta-monism. 

The five opening verses of the Vakyapadlya which 
explain as usual the annhaudlia chatvshfaya, contain the 
essence of Bhartrihari’s monistic philosbphy. He accepts 
the vivarta-v(lda, which is one of the fundamentals in 
Sankara’s monistic system ; and this gives Bhartrihari a 
very high place as a pre-Hahkara A dvaitin in the history of 
Indian, Philosophy. His characterisation of sabda-brah- 
man as one ' that has neither beginning nor end, iis the 
essence of sabda or speech, as the cause of audible sounds 
and as having this phenomenal world for its manifestation 

* Antidinidhanam brahma sabdatattvani yadaksltaram I 
vivavtatc-‘rthabhiivena prakriya jagato yatah * 
ckanieva yadamnatam bliinnam saktivyapasrayat I 
aprithaktvepi saktibhyo prithaktvenaiva vartato * 
anyahatali kabX yasya kiXia saktimnpasritali I 
Janmadayo vikaral.i shat bhavabhedasya yonayal.i * 
okasya saivabljasya yasya cheyamanekaclha I 
bhoktri-bhoktavya nijMSPa bhogarupena cha stbitil.i ^ 
Vakyapadiya, kayda, I, Versos 1-4. 
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and as being the only efficient cause of this universe— 
mostly resembles Sankara’s description of Brahman in his 
Jijnasadhikarana and Janmadyadhikarana bhashya. 
What is known in the Upanishads as ‘ flea oAviUya Brah- 
man ' is ordinarily experienced by all in different forms 
and capacities ; and this, Bhartrihari says, is due to various 
limiting conditions — imposed on the supreme 
Brahman. Hence the experiences representing the six 
stages of the phenomenal world — birth, existence, trans- 
formation, growth, decay and destruction — present the 
characteristics of Kalasakti which is popularly known as 
mdya in Sankara’s monistic system. Because this 
Kalakikti in the opinion of the Advaitins possesses 
different and, sometimes, even opposite properties like 
sattva and asattva, this universe appears differently as 
bhoktri (enjoyer), hlmhtaoya (enjoyable) and btioga (enjoy- 
ment). It is again through this KdlakiMi that the 
Absolute Brahman manifests itself in the form of this 
manifold world. It is on the basis of this extraordinary 
kind of work that this Kdla&akti or m&yd is generally 
described by the Hilstrakaras as anirvachanlya, 
neither nat nor asaty neither separate .from, nor identi- 
cal with, the Absolute. The acceptance of mch an 
Eternal Truth, vi/., the mbdahrahnmn and. the expla- 
natum of this phenomenal world as the seeming manifesta- 
tion of that Eternal Truth {by the potoer of Kalasakti) 
goes against the. very conception that Bhartrihari, the 
author of the Vakyapadlya, was a Buddhist, since no Bud- 
dhist is said or known as yet to have accepted anything as 
eternal. 

Again, Bhartrihari’s masterly elucidation of the 
agamapramana in this section of the Vakyapadlya con- 
tains a direct proof of Bhartrihwri’s non-Buddhistic faith. 
Following the hoary traditions of the vedic seers, Bhar- 
trihari speaks, out, as a great champion of Hindu religion 
and philosophy, his firm belief and conviction that agama 
(the Vedas, Sinriti, etc.) is the sole authority on dharma 
which is transcendental and as such, cannot be understood 
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by other pramdi^as like pratyaksha and anumana. In 
this connection he revels in the glorification of the 
Vedas in that they, as self-revelations^ explain the mystic 
nature of dharma and nwksha. He strongly asserts that 
mankind cannot find better means than the Vedas for 
understanding the hidden truth of this universe. Man 
naturally relies on his powerful and fertile reason, but it 
has not only not helped him but has even spoiled him, 
firstly because it has not given him any satisfactory solu- 
tion for many vital problems of this world ; and secondly 
because it leaves behind a residue of doubt in him so 
much so that he is disinclined to accept the solution given 
in the Vedas for these pu55zling problems. Bhartrihari 
lays down the general principle that on questions of 
supernormal character, dgama or sdstra is the only 
authority and tarka is unreliable, ‘ for, however, great 
might bo a man’s intellectual attainments, his well- 
. thought-out syllogism may in no time be proved falla- 
cious by a greater intellectual giant. He adds^ that a 
man who trusts his reason in transcendental maflcrs is 
for ever doomed just as a blind man who touches only 
with his hands the slope of a huge precipice and advances 
further, is destined to death by an instantaneous fall. 
Tarka has only a timely effect by pulling down a man 
from his status, but it fails often to convey the truth. 
Tarka may be accepted as an accessory to agarna, but it 
should not direct its path against agama. So says 
Bhartrihari : ‘ Veda.^dstrdvirodhicha tarkaikhakshurapas- 
yatdm'f This is an important fact that has been 
generally spoken of by the Upanishads and established by 
^ankarOchdrya and his folloivers. 


^ Yatnenanumitopy arthab kusalair anutnati'ibhili I abliiyuktatarai- 
ranyair anyathainopapadyate ® Vakyapadiya K. I, v. 34. 
^ Ibid verse 42. 

* lUd verse 137. 
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WHO AKE THE ANITYASPHOtA-VADINAH? 

By K. a. Sdhuamania Iybk, m.a. (London), 
Univenihj, Lvcknow. 

Paudit Cbaru Deva Hhastri lias put all lovers of 
Sanskrit under obligation by the publication of the first 
kanda of the Vakyapadiya, with two commentaries, one by 
Bhartrihari himself and the other by Vrishabhadeva. 
The second one explains both the verses and the com- 
mentary of Bhartrihari. Bhartrihari’s own commentary 
on his verses has been published for the first time in its 
authentic form. An adaptation of it was published in 
Benares long ago but there it was attributed to Punya-' 
raja in spite of the colophon (Yak. p. 02, Ben. Edn.) which 
mentions Harivrishabha who is no other than Bhartrihari 
himself ; but on page 1 wc read the editor’s heading : 
Vaknajiadltjam funijardjaknta PrakdHdkhija Ukdxahitam 
Ijrilrabliyate. The second commentary by Vrishabhadeva 
is also very welcome. It is a pity that the editor has 
published only extracts from it, though probably he might 
have had excellent reasons for doing so. 

The two commentaries together throw a good deal of 
light on the first kanda of the Vakyapadiya which was 
ratlu’r obscure in many places. The object of this paper 
is to draw attention to one of the points on which we 
have now more information than before on account of 
these two commentaries. 

It is well known that for grammarians the real word 
sahda is the sphdta, an eternal, imperishable reality which 
exists in all of us and which, when awakened or 
suggested, expresses the meaning. It is the sounds which 
are uttered that suggest this eternal xyliota. These sounds 
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are produced by human effort and they are perishable. 
They arc called dhvanayah. This orthodox view of the 
grammarians is the niii/apaksha, the view that the real 
word sphdta is eternal. But there were othi!r views. The 
Naiyyayikas, for instance, held that the word is aidtija 
and refused to admit the necessity of postulating the 
existence of such an entity as sphdta. The Bauddhas also 
held ^abda to be anitya. 

When wo turn to the VakyapadTya wo find that 
there wore people who believed that ,4abda was anitya and 
yet made use of the word sphdta in expounding their views. 
Their views are set forth in Vakyapadiya I, 103-106 
(Lahore Edition) and the two commentaries mentioned 
above throw some light on these views. Immediately 
before this passage, Bhartrihari sots forth the orthodox 
view, the nityapaksha and points out, rather elaborately, 
the distinction between sphdta and dhvani on the one hand 
and between prdkrita dhvani and vaikrita dhvani on the 
other. I shall not dwell on that just now. Then he under- 
takes to explain the distinction between these very things 
from the point of view of the karyapaksha or anitya- 
paksha — '' kdryapakshe sphdta dhvani bhadam pradarsa- 
yann aha ' ya' iti". (Vak. p. 98, Lah. Edn.), says the 
commentator Vrishabhadeva referring to the following 
verse : — Yah sathyuga vibhdgabhydm karamiir upajanyate^ 
sa sphdta sabdajhdh Sabddh dhvanayd ‘ nyair iiddhritah^ 
(Vak. I, 103, Lah. Edn.). The word anyaih shows that 
it is not the nityapaksha which is now being expounded. 
It is the view of those who did not hold that the eternal 
word sphdta is suggested by the transitory sounds 
idhvani)-‘ anyaih' iti- abhivyakti vddibhyah (Vak, p. 99, 
Lah. Edn.) says Vyishabhadeva. But all of them apparently 
did not hold the same view. There were minor differences 
among them, though all of them are represented as using 
the word sphdta. I shall take their views in the order in 
which they appear in the text. 

The question is : what is sphdta and what is dhvani 
and what is the relation between the two ? 
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According to the first view, sphota is the name of the 
first sound which is produced by the vibrations, move- 
ments, contacts and explosions of the vocal organs : anitya 
pakshe sthdna karana prdpti vihhdga Jietukah prathamH- 
hhinirvnto yah .iabdah sa sphota ity nchyate (Vak. p. 98, 
Lab. Edti.). These first sounds, however, do not disappear, 
without producing others. They are all causes {karaiia) 
of others which are their effects (karya). The sounds 
which are the effects are called dhvanayah : kdrya 
sabdilndm Hi • samyoga vihhaqajdndmsphotajdndmdhvanl- 
ndtji I kdrntia SahddnumUi, samyoga vihhdgajdndm sphdtd- 
ndni I (Vak. p. 100, Lab. Edn.). To me, it seems that it 
would be more in accordance with the view which is being 
set forth hero by Bhartrihari if the text read : kdrya- 
kibddiidni iti haoiydga-mbhdgaja sphdfajdndm dhvanliidm I 
instead of the reading given above. However, I have 
given the text as it is published. These subsequent 
sounds called dhvanayah arc represented as spreading in 
all directions. They are like the reflections of the original 
sound {tadrdpapdti himhdpagrdhivah). They are all 
links iti a chain of sounds which proceeds from the origi- 
nal sound called sphota. In this chain, each link shows 
li'sser strength in reflecting the original than the preceding 
one. In other words, the links in each chain become 
progressively inaudible until they disappear altogether. 
Those chains of sounds in which the links are like the 
original sphota or the sound produced by the initial 
contacts of the vocal organs spread in all directions in 
two ways : according to the Vlchitarahganydya and the 
Kadamba Kdraka nydyn : lasnidddhi sthdna samyoga 
vibhdga jdtd-chhabddd dasa digvydpinah Kadamba-Kdrakd- 
vad Vlchi santdnavach cha Sabddjdyamdndh ^rdtrarn da&a- 
digavasthitdndm upagachchhanti (Vrishabha on Vak. I, 
103, Lah. Edn.). The first sound in each chain is the result 
of the vibrations of the vocal organs, while the others are 
produced, not by the movements of the vocal organs, but the 
sounds immediately preceding them. It is the latter which 
are called dhvanayah — ‘ Sabdajdh &abdd dhvanayO-'nyair 



uddhntah' L The chain of sounds which follows 
the initial sound sphota is not always of the same length. 
According as it is short or long, this initial sound sphota 
is said to be hrasva or dirgha, though, as a matter of fact, 
such a distinction cannot exist in the initial sounds, all of 
which can last only just one moment — fSshilm prdtha?nikd- 
ndm abhinnah kdlah saroishdm eka kshaiMoasthdndt 
(Vrishabha on Vak. I, 104, Lah. Edn.). The length of the 
chain is wrongly attributed to the original sound which 
produces the chain. Why one chain is long and another 
short depends upon the nature of the cause which pro- 
duces the original sound. Bach link in the chain is the 
cause of the following link and the result of the preced- 
ing one. Looked upon as a cause, it is called prdkrita 
dhvani ; as a result, it is called vaikrita dhvaiii {tatrddya 
. . . . prdkrUah pard vaikrita iti hodhyam — (Comm, 

on Vak. I, 104, Ben. Edn.) 

Vakyapadiya I, 103 i.<» quoted by Abhinavagupta 
in his Dhvanyalokalochana (p. 47) while he is explain- 
ing the different meanings in which the word dhvani is 
used by Anandavardhana. It is used by them in five 
meanings and Abhinavagupta wants to show that all of 
them are based on the usage of grammarians. The first 
meaning of the word dhvani in Dhvanyaloka is vyahgydrtha, 
especially that kind which is like a reverberation, an 
echo {anuranana) proceeding from the .expressed or conven- 
tional meaning. Abhinavagupta, following Anandavar- 
dhana, is of opinion that this alankarika use of the word 
is based on the usage of grammarians and to prove it he 
quotes Vakyapadiya I, 103, cited above. In this verso, 
the word dhvani is used, as explained above, to the links in 
the chain of sounds coming from an initial sound. From 
this, it is clear that, according to Abhinavagupta, the first 
anityapaksha which we are now considering was held by 
grammarians, even though they may not have been strictly 
orthodox grammarians. This view is strengthened by the 
illustration which Bhartrihari gives for explaining how 
the chains of sounds which follow the original sounds are 





not always of the same length. He compares the sound 
produced by the contact of a drum and a stick with that 
produced by tlic contact of a piece of iron with bell-metal. 
(Bhartyihari, I, 104). The reference to the sound pro- 
duced by the contact cf the drum and the stick reminds 
one of the passiige in the Mahabhashya where the same 
illustration is used to point out the difference between 
sphdfa and dhvanV 

I am aware that this passage is usually explained as 
supporting iho nitfiapaksha, but a grammarian holding the 
aniti/dpaksha can also interpret this in his favour. Indeed 
they seem to have actually done so, judging from the 
reference to the same illustration in Bhartrihari’s 
commentary explaining this view. 

Thus in Vak. 1, 108, .sp/toto means the initial sound 
which is produced by the movements of the vocal organs 
and (Ihoani means a link in the chain of sounds which 
follow.s it, as a kind of echo, a reverberation, lieferring to 
this view, Abhinavagupta says : fshd pdkdro ‘ vyakta &abdd- 
iklmeiia vartafe. (Dhvanyaloka p. 47). This is a little 
surprising, bacause it is clear from Vak. I, 108, quoted 
by Abhinavagupta and from Bhartrihari’s and Vrisha- 
bhadeva’s commentary on it that all these writers have 
the human speech in their mind. The sounds which they 
are describing and between which they are trying to 
establish distinctions are all produced by the play of 
atkdim and karami i.e., vocal organs. And yet Abhinava- 
gupta says that the distinction between aphota, and 
dhvani established in Vak. I, 108, refers to avyakta sabda. 
Does avyakta sabda mean a sound produced by the human 
vocal organs but without any regard to meaning ? Does 
this mean that the word sphota was used by the gramma- 
rians not only for that eternal entity which, when 
suggested, expresses the meaning, but also for the initial 
sound of a chain, irrespective of any meaning? Does 
this mean that the necessity for postulating an eternal 


‘ M. Bhft. 1, 1.70. 
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verbal entity arises only for the explanation of the 
phenomenon called ‘ meaning ’ ? 

Other exponents of the anitnapaksJta explain the 
relation between spliota and (Ihvani in a different way : 
aniti/aMfla-vadibhir eva pilrvam anijatJiOktaml idam tii 
darMnantaram (Vfishabha on Yak. I, 105). According to 
some, sphota and dhvani are produced at the same time, 
like the flame of a lamp and its light. There is no interval 
between them. The only difference between the flame and 
the light is that, in the former, the particles of fire (tejas) are 
in greater concentration or density, whereas in light they 
are not so dense. What is called a lamp is a light which 
is in a very concentrated form in the centre and which 
spreads in all directions from that centre becoming less and 
less dense. All this happens at the same time. In the 
same way, sphota is the name of the central sound which 
spreads in all directions. From a distance it is possible 
to see the light, but not the lamp. In the same way, from 
• a distance we can hear the dhvani but not the sphdta. 
In other words, it is sometimes possible to hear some 
vague sounds from a distance without our recognising 
the sounds. (Vrishabha on Yak. I, 106.) In this view, 
another comparsion of sphota and dhvani is with a sub- 
stance and its smell. The two are produced together. 
(Vrishabha on Yak. I, 106.) 

Who were the people who held this view ? Were 
they also grammarians ? 



THE DATE OF RASAENAVASUDHAKARA 

By a. N. Keishna Aiyakgar, m.a., l.t., 
Haghava Vilas, Taikad, Trivendrum. 


'i'hc Rasarnavasudhakara is a work on Alariikara 
literature which deserves consideration at the hands of 
scholars and students. Its reputed author Singabbupala 
is generally known as Sarvajna Singapa. His date has 
been fixed by the late Mr. Seshagiri Sastri, who was the 
first to bring to light this work, as approximating to 1330 
A.D.' 

It is the object of this short paper to fix the date and 
authorship of Rasarnavasudhakara in the light of the 
materials that have accumulated since 1896, along with 
the internal evidence furnished by the work itself. While • 
there is paucity of evidence, dogmatic assertions cannot be 
made ; the present attempt is rendered difficult by the 
absence of direct epigraphic material to rely on, as well 
as by the exaggerations that poets readily indulge in, in 
evaluating the services of their patrons to the people in 
general and to literature in particular. 

The first few pages of the work furnish the genealogy 
of the author : 

“ In the Recarla family there was a prince named 
Yacama Nayudu who was learned and wealthy. He fought 
a battle with the Pandya Fing and became victorious. 
He was styled Khadga-Narayana on account of his 
prowess. His wife was called Pocamata. He had three 
sous named Siugama Nayaka, Annama Nay aka and 
Ecama Nayaka. While the eldest brother was ruling 
over the kingdom the youngest Ecama distinguished 

‘ Seo Seshagiri Sastri. Report on a search for Sanskrit and Tamil 
Manuscripts, 1896-7. pp. 7-11 and pp. 91-98 for extracts. 
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himself and got a son named Nagaraa Nayaka. Singama 
Nayiidu had two sons named Anapota called also Ananta 
Nayudu and Madhava Nayudu the latter of whom had 
many sons of whom Devagiri was the most important. 
The elder succeeded to the throne and on account of his 
valour obtained the title of Somakula-Parasiirama, He 
constructed the steps over the mountain of Srisaila for 
the benefit of the pilgrims to the sacred shrine of Siva 
under the title of Mallikarjuna situated on the summit. 
His wife was called Arinarnamba and she gave birth to 
two sons who were named Vodagirisvara and Sivabhupati. 

“ This king Singama Nayudu lived prosperously with 
his six sons and settled in a town called Rajacala (Raca- 
konda) which was the capital of his ancestors and ruled 
over the country between the Vindya Mountains and the 
hill Srisaila situated in the Kurnool District.’'^ 

1 Yachama Nayu<lu 


2 Singama Nayudu 3 Annama Nayudu 4 Echama 

I 7 Nagama Nayaka 

I I 

5 Ananta or Anapota 6 Madliava Nayudu 

I 

|... _ I 

8 Vedagirisvara 9 Singabhupala 10 Devagiri and others 


11 Anapota 12 Daca 13 Vallabha 14 Vodagiri 16 Daina 16 Milda. 
(Compiled from the text.) 

This dynastic line agrees with the list furnished by 
Sewell for the Venkatagiri Zamindari^ Yachama or 
Yerra Dacha was sent by Prataparudra II against the 
Pandyans who had conquered Kanchi^ perhaps as an 
assistant of Muppidi Nayaka. The confusion caused by 

^ Report on a search for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscripts, 1896-7, 
Seshagiri Sastri, p. 9. 

^ List of Antiquities, IT, p. 240. 

3 See A.R.E. (Madras) 1909, part II, para 73 and 1918, para 50. 
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tho invaaion of Malik Kafur did not leave anything un- 
touched except perhaps Ravi-varma Kulasekhara, the ruler 
of Kollam.* His victorious march to the north is 
recorded in his inscriptions at Gonjeevarani A.D. 1313-14. 
'.I’hc invasion of Muppidi Nayaka came in 1317 which 
effectively brought a portion of the Tundira Mandala 

under the rulers of Warratigal.^ 

/ 

Dacha’s sou Singania Nayaka also served Pratapa- 
rudra II.^ Thus the first two iriembers were the gene- 
rals of th(! Kakatiya king. According to our list tho 
reputed author of the work llasarpavasudhakara was a 
grandson of this Singania Nayudu. The date 1330 A.D. 
may well be assigned to this ^ingatua ; for in 1896 Sesha- 
giri Sastri did not possess materials which we are fortunate 
in having to fix the date with greater precision. Fur- 
ther, Sastri had assumed that the reputed author of the 
Rasarnavasudhakara had tho biruda of Sarvajiia as well 
an assumption which has been pulled down by Mr. Pra- 
bhakara Sastri.^ 

A careful consideration of tho internal evidence leads 
us to the conclusion. Verse 21 makes a clear reference to 
the minister of the Yadava king Siiighana — Hemiidri — 
tho author of Ghaturvarga Ghintamani. 

Auapota, the father of Singa, performed the sixteen 
great dauas mentioned by Hemadri and constructed a 
flight of steps up the ^risailam Hill at very groat cost 
making its approach easy for all pilgrims. Using the 
word (Hemadri) with a double meaning the author hints 
that the two meritorious works were done by spending the 
mountains of gold (Hemadri) that were at hand in the 
hope that they would produce better results by such 
expenditure than by being kept idle in the Treasury. ® 

‘ Ep Iml, Vol. IV Arulalaporumal templo inscription. 

^ K. V. S. Aiyar, Historical sketches of Ancient Dekhan, p. 302. 
A. K. E. 328 of 1905. K. A. Nilakanta Sastry : Pandyan 
Kingdom (1929), p. 213. 

^ Sowell : List of Antiquities, II, p. 240. 

^ V. Prahhakara Sastri. Sringara Srinathamu (Telugu) 

® Basarnavasudhakara edited hy Dr. T. Ganapatisastrji, p. 4. 
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But this meritorious act of the construction of the 
flight of steps up the Srisailam Hill is generally attributed 
in the inscriptions to one Verna Keddi of the KondavTdu 
dynasty. 

The VanapalU Plates of Anna Verna (Son of Verna) 
state specifically that the steps constructed by Verna were 
near the Pataja Gafrga.' But the place where Anapota 
of Eajacula constructed the steps is rrot known so far. It 
may be that they were constructed in another jrart of the 
hill, for there seems to bo more than one route up the hill.^ 
Hence there is nothing wrong in crediting Anapota as well 
with a similar meritorious act. There is nothing improb- 
able in the rulers of the two dynasties of Korrdavidu and 
Rajacula having vied with each other in their benefac- 
tions to such an importarrt tenrplc as that of Srisailam. 
Verna’s date is known from the inscriptions to be 
1320-54 A.I). 

There has been much confusion in the identification 
of the author of Rasarnavasudhakara. Perhaps it is 
caused by there having lived a number of Singabhiipalas, 
closely related to one another and almost contemporary 
with our author. 

Thus Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar identified Singa the 
author of a commentary on Saugitaratnakara called 
Sangitasudhakara, with the Yadava King Singhana.^ 
A. C. Burnell thought that Rasarnavasudhakara was 
written by a Tanjore Prince of the 18th Century.^ 
Rama Sastry opined that Singayya Nayaka. the ruler 
of Korrakonda was perhaps identical with Sarvajna 
Singaina. * 

Again M. T. Narasimha Iyengar has assumed that 
the Sirigama to whom Vedanta Desika sent his works at 

* Ep. Ind., Ill, pp. 69-66. 

^ Imporial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXIII, p. 110. 

^ Bhandarkar Report, 1682-3 (Bombay), pp 37-8. 

^ Aufreoht Catalogue Catalogoiurn, I, p. 497 (a) 

® Ep. Ind., XIII. Akkalapundi Grant dated Saka 1290 : A.R.E 
191^, part ii, para 71. 
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his request had the title of Sarvajfia.* We have 
already indicated that it is not based on sure foundations. 
For we have reason to believe that it was the grandson of 
this Singaina, who alone bore the title. Thus literary 
tradition has contributed much to the existing confusion. 

The author of Rasar^iavasudhakara has quoted from 
several authors. The clues which we get therefrom for 
fixing the date are sometimes very difficult to follow. The 
latest authors quoted are Jayadeva and Vidyadhara, apart 
from the reference to Hemadri, which is indirect. 

In the last section, in enumerating the names that 
may be given to the characters of bards, Singa gives as 
examples karpUrachanda-Kampilyety&dikam nama vandi- 
iiam. Kampilya is the name given to one of the bards in 
the work Prataparndmkalyaria of Vidyanatha. Singa 
came after (Hemadri ?) and Vidyanatha who was patro- 
nised by Prataparudra II. The latest date of the Kakatlya 
ruler so far known is 1326 A.D. Putting Binga one 
generation later we arrive at 1350 roughly. Thus the 
earlier limit can safely be fixed. 

I’he lower limit is fixed by those who quote Basarpava- 
sudhakara. Among these, Mallinatha, the great com- 
mentator and his son Kumarasvamin, the commentator 
ou the work of Vidyanatha are the most prominent. The 
Chamatkarachandrika of Vi^vesvara Kavichandra has 
several quotations from Rasarnavasudliakara. 

A further source of help is the work called Prasahga- 
ratnavali by one Potayarya of Vadhula gotra.^ It is 
an anthology compiled from various sources such as the 
Puriinas, Sruti, the Kavyas and the Smritis. The date of 
this work is stated to be Saka 1388, Cyclic year Parthiva, 
A.D. 1466.^ The work consists of seventy-nine pad- 
dhatis of w'hioh only seventy-four seem to be available. 
The seventy-second chapter contains short notices of all 

‘ See his introduction to the Subhdshitanivi (Vani Vilas Press, 
Srirangam). 

2 D. C. S., XX 12068, p. 8066. 

^Ibid. 
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the celebrated princes up to Sarvajna Singapa, who had 
been great patrons of literature. This is a point from 
which we can argue backwards. Singa, the author of 
Basarnavasudhakara, must certainly be earlier than or a 
contemporary of Potayarya. Thus the range is reduced 
to an intervening date between 1350 and 1460 A.D. 

We have already hinted at the difficulty in identifying 
our Singa. During this period there were several 
Singarnas. There w'as one Singama, a conitemporary of 
Praudha Devaraya of Vijayanagar,‘ also called Sarvajna 
Singama. Another Singama of the time of Mallikarjuna 
of Vijayanagar is also mentioned^ not to speak of 
Singayya Nayaka (of Korrakonda) of the Akkalapundi 
grant dated Saka 1290 or 1368 A.D. * We are fortunate 
in having the genealogical tree furnished by the author 
of Basarnavasudhakara. This does not agree with that 
of any of the Singarnas mentioned above but only with 
the Beoharla family. We cannot expect the author to 
give us wrong information where his own immediate 
ancestors and descendants are eoncorned. 

Hence inscriptions are not of very great help except 
indirectly. We have very few records of our author so 
far discovered to rely upon as positive evidence. Still there 
are three inscriptions which are of use to the present 
purpose. They are : — 

1. A record of Kajaraja M adhava, dated Saka 1343; 

2. Another of Saka 1309 mentioning Chingama 
Nayaka, son of Anapota ; 

3. Another by the wife of Anapota, dated 6aka 

1303. 

To take the last first. This is a record of the time of 
Anapota, the father of Singabhupala. It is to bo found in 
the temple of Lakshminarasimha at Simhachalam in the 

' Sewell : List of Antiquities, II, p. 240. 

^ Refer. V. Rangacharya : Insciiptions of the Madras Presi- 
dency. TI p. 976; 601 of Kurnool District. Inscriptions of 
Ceded Districts, No. 48. 

*See infra. 
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verandah built round the garbhagriba (43rd niche). It 
records in Saka 1303 or A.D. 1381, a gift of gold by the 
wife of Anapota.^ 

The second is a record dated Saka 1309 mentioning 
‘ Cbingamanayaka,’ son of Anapota.^ In our list there 
are only two Anapotas, numbers 6 and 11. One is the 
father and the othar son of Singabhupala. To me it 
seems that the person referred to hero is Anapota the 
father a)id not the son of our author, the reasons for 
which opinion I shall show hereafter. 

The insfjription of Riijaraja Madhava of the Eecharla 
Family is dated Saka 1343, A.D. 1421.’ It states that 
Madhava was the son of Singabhupala and Annamarutha. 
He ruled in the ancestral capital of Rajadri which may be 
identitied with Raiachala of Rasarnavasudhakara. He 
granted the village of Toluri in RfXjadri district to the god 
llaiiganatha of SrTrangam. 

Who is this Madhava ? How is he related to our 
author? The dynastic list (see above) has studiously 
refrained from mentioning the names of the wives of both 
Singas Nos. 2 and 9. One AnnamainbX is cited as the 
wife of Anapota, the father of Singa (No. 6 of the list). 
Though somewhat confusing at first sight, a reconciliation 
of the conflicting data is still possible. There is nothing 
positively against the assumption that Singa, the reputed 
author of llasarnava married one Annamilmha. Rajaraja 
Madhava may be identified with the sixth son of Singa 
(No. IG) in the list. Tlie .mention of Rajadri (Rajachala), 
the capital of the dynasty, strengthens this identification.* 
It may be noted in passing that one Gauranarya 
in the preface to his work LakshanadTpika (Poetics)^ 

' V. Kangiichsuya : Inscriptions of the Madras Presidonev, 
Vol. Ill, p. 1683, ft. 339 of 1899. 

2 Ibid. 

^ Ibid. P 1567 : No. 454 of Triohinopoly, edited by T. A. Gopi- 
uatha Bao. Bp. Indica, XIII, pp. 220*225. 

* Rp. Indica, XIII, p. 223. 

^ D. G. S. XXII, Nos, 12951 and 12952. The latter is a prose 
work, while the former is in verse. 
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mentions a king Singaya Madhava of the Becliarla 
family. The author was the son of one Ayamaprabhu the 
brother of Mitaraya who was a minister of King Singayya 
Madhava. The prose manuscript refers to Ayama Mantriu 
as the brother of Potana Mantrin. Our identification 
can at best be only tentative at this stage. Per- 
haps this Singaya Madhava is the same as the donor of 
the Srirangam plates. If this proves correct G-auranarya 
would become a contemporary of Srinatha and Potana, 
the great Telugu poets of the day. He would also precede 
Singama the grandson of the reputed autlior of the 
Rasarnavasudhakara. Since the Chamatkiirachandrika is 
quoted in this work, he is later tliau Visvesvara Kavi- 
chandra, its author. We may therefoie tentatively place 
Gauranarya about 1480 A.l). as an eider conteitiporary of 
Potayarya, the author of Prasahgaratqavo.li. (Bomma- 
ganti Appayacharj'^a, the author of the commentary on the 
Namalinganusasana of Amarasimha is also called SrT Mara 
Pota).* 

One argument which may be put forward is to 
identify Madhava (No. 6) with Rajaraja Madhava the 
donor of the SrTrangam plates, for he was also son of a 
^ingamanayaka (No. 2) who was the general of Pratapa- 
rudraJf. Such a position cannot be ac(!epted, inasmuch 
as the difference in the time between Madhava No. 6 and 
Madhava No. 10 is fairly great. The elder Madhava must 
have been a contemporary of AnapotaNo. 0 and ordinarily 
must have passed away when the 0th son of the younger 
son of his elder brother Anapota came of age to rule and 
make grants. 

By 1421 A.D, the 6th son of Singa the reputed 
author of the Rasarnavasudhakara had come to the throne 

’ T. C. S. Vc. E. No. 4657. p 6633-.34. The author hero 
pays very great compliments to Kumarasinga and his literary 
talents. No work which has not been looked through by 
Kumara Singa deserved to be rend by learned men. Nor 
was tbore any necessity for a second correction if a work had 
been once glanced through by Kumarasinga. See also T.C. 8. 
II A. R. 1170. 
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of Bajachala. Naturally ^inga must have passed away 
by 1400 A.D. or 1410 A.D. The earlier date pf 1850 
A.D. .has to be pushed down, if Anapota. of Bajachala and 
Verna of Kondavidu are accepted as contemporaries. 
Narrowing still further, and allowing for the early train- 
ing and education of the young prince, the period after 
1360 and before 1400 would be the best acceptable age for 
the author of the Basarnavasudhakara. 

The late Mr. Seshagiri Sastri mentions three Telugu 
poets as patronised by our Singama Bommeru Potarazu 
or Potanna, Sakalyamalla and Srinatha. Potanna was a 
contemporary of a Singa Bhilpala, but not of Singa, 
the author of the Basaruavasudhflikara. The date of 
Potanna, is 1400-75 A.D.® and his period of activity 
could have begun only after 1420 at the earliest, by which 
time Madhava of the Srirangam Plate had come to the 
throne. Either Singa must have passed away, or Potanna 
was still a child in the last years of Singa. 

As for Srinatha, (1365-1440) the possibilities are 
greater since he was a poet even as a boy. We have 
another ^ingabhupala, a grandson of our author who was, 
possibly, the patron of both Srinatha and Potanna. 
Srinatha, seems to have begun his celebrated tour in the 
south after 1410 A.D. This gives room to the supposition 
that his great influence was with the grandson of the author 
of the Basarnavasudhakara than with the author him- 
self.^ 

The Vaishnava tradition that Vedanta Desika wrote 
at the request of Singabhhpa the Subhashitanivi, Tattva- 
sandesa and Bahasyasande.;a with a commentary, and sent 
them on through his disciples, can also be verified here. 
Evidently Singabhfipala must have been the Crown Prince 

* 8eo his Boport for 1896-7, pp. 7-11. 

® See Ghenchiah and Baja Bhujanga Bao. A History of Telugu 
Literature, p. 59. 

^ Mr. Prabhakarasastri clearly distinguishes between Singa, the 
author of Rasarpava, and Sarvajiia Singa. The latter is a 
grandson of the former. See his SriAg&ra Srinftthamu, oh. 
6, p. 215, concluding para. 
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when ho requested the great Polyhistor to favour him with 
his grace. This inference is strengthened by the leaning 
towards Vaishnavisni shown by tbo Srlrangam plates of 
Hajaraja Miidhava, which record the grant of the village of 
Tolnri in the district of Rajiidri to the God Raiiganatha in 
the midst of the KilverT, with the eight enjoyments and 
powers after the king had worshipped the feet of his guru 
Veukatacharv!i, sou of Ramanujacharya of th i SrTsaila 
family. ' 

Gopinatha Rao has translated ‘ Ashtahhogateja- 
svamya’ as the eight enjoyments and powers. A better 
translation for ‘ 'J'ejasvamya ’ would be the ownership of 
mines in the fields such as gold, silver, diamonds, rubies, etc., 
which come under what Kautilya would call Akara Karma.^ 

The biographer of Vedanta Desika calls Singa as the 
son of Miidhava. So far, no Singa known to us and 
belonging to the Recharla family has had a Madhava for 
his father.,* The late Mr. (iopinatha Rao (in editing 
the Inscription of Raja Raja Madhava) has left it with the 
bare statement, quoting the word of Vedanta Desika ‘To 
son of Madhava, the fact was communicated by Niga- 
manta Desika. ’ * Nor has he identified the donor Madhava 
wit h any one in our dynastic list. 

I therefore am inclined to advocate a later date for 
the authorship of Riisarnavasudhakani than 1330 A.D. 
suggested b}' Soshagiri Rastri. I 'he jtcriod between 1.300 
and 1340 may safely be assigned undtT the present circum- 
stances. Malliiiatha and Kumarasvilmi must certainly be 
dated later than Siiigabhupala since hois quoted by them. 
Unless there is direct evidence forthcoming to prove that 
Singa was a patron, a proposition w'hich has not so far 
been accepted, they should be dated only after 1400 A.D. 

' Kp. Ind., Xlir, p. 223. 

■ Aceoi’diug to Indian logic. Tfija..^ is rlividod into foiu" kinds. 
Ssis also Annarn bhattn, Tarka Saingralia — Itcvisod Mdii. 
p. 3() (1926). 

*Soe Vedanta Desika Vaibhava Pi-akasika, verse 129. 

‘*Ep. Ind., XIII. p. 222. 
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TBAGEDIES IN SANSKRIT 

By S. Ramachandra Rao, m.a., 
Intermediate College, Mysore. 


A study of Western dramatic literature has tauf^lit 
us to consider the tragedy as the best form of diarna. 
The Greeks considered this type of dramatic spectacle as 
“great and majestic” and with the modems it is a 
mighty “work of art designed to please.” Eminent 
playwrights from ancient times have tried their skill at it, 
but “ twice only has tragedy flowered to full perfection — 
once in Fericlean Athens and again in Elizebethan 
England.” 

This work of art— Tragedy, deals with the “tragic 
aspect of life.” It narrates the story of suffering and 
woe of a great and noble person ; depicts the nature of 
man, his various passions and striigglos ; portrays the 
gradual process by which a flaw of nature, an error 
committed, grows and expands till it ends in a great 
catastrophe. Tragedy is suppo.sed to serve a definite 
function too, for according to Aristotle, it produces “ a 
moral and delightful cScct by the purification of passions 
— a certain kind of catharsis.” 

When therefore, we became acquainted with this 
species of drama of the West we grew curious to know if 
a like type of spectacle existed in our own literature. We 
sought the assistance of the Western scholars of Sanskrit, 
in satisfying our curiosity. They pointed out only the 
ahsence of the tragic type of drama in Sanskrit. Wilson’s 
observation in this connection is interesting. He wrote — 
“ The Hindu plays never offer a calamitous conclusion, 
which, as Johnson remarks, was enough to constitute a 
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tragedy in Shakespeare’s days The 

Hindus in fact have no tragedy.” Another oniiucnt 
scholar of the West writing on Sanskrit dramas says : “ The 
end must bo happy .... Tragedy is forbidden.” 
Obviously in pointing out the absence of tragedies in 
Sanskrit ho based his remarks on the evidence supplied 
by the Indian poetics. 

We next turned our attention to the Indian poetics 
themselves just' to know if there was not a type of drama 
mentioned in them having the essential elements of a 
tragedy. A sad and calamitous ending is the keynote of 
a tragedy and it was exactly this that the Indian poetics 
prohibited. Thus the Sahityadarpana of Visvaniitha is 
very clear on this point (S. D. VI, lG-18). According to 
this canon a Nataka shall never present death on the 
stage nor can it present the scene of a battle. And it is 
exactly these that we witness in the great tragedies of the 
Greeks and the Elizabethans — Ajax and Bvadne die 
a violent death upon the stage, Othello kills himself “ to 
die upon a kiss,” and fierce battle-scenes in the dramas of 
Shakespeare are not uncommon. 

So, the Western Sanskrit scholars told us wo had no 
tragedies and our poetics sounded the same note. We 
felt disappointed that so good a form of drama, 
highly esteemed in the West was absent in our literature. 
Buffering from ii kind of complex therefore, we began to 
explain away the absence, of tragedies — perhaps to console 
ourselves. We said we were averse to this type of literary 
production because we were too joyous a nation for enter- 
taining pessimistic thoughts. We argued that tragedy 
aimed at giving a faithful picture of life and that our 
dramas were indifferent to the actual conditions of life in 
this world. We pointed out that our religious tempera- 
ment was against any tragic conception. Lastly, we 
argued that our belief in the karma theory failed to arouse 
in us the tragic emotions of pity and fear and that our 
mental outlook and philosophy of life prohibited an 
attempt to write tragic plays. 


18 * 
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Are the sayings of the poetics the- last word on the 
absence of tragedies in Sanskrit ? Are we to conclude 
that the dictum of the poetics is all authoritative ? If it 
is so, if in our dramas “ no one dies and every one is 
married ” why (in the world) do we witness the suffer- 
ing and death of Duryodhana on the stage, in the 
tirubhahga of Bhasa ? Why is there the portrayal of a 
certain kind of gloom hovering around the noble character 
of Karna in Karna-Bhara ? — his doom and death is almost 
sounded at the conclusion of the play! 'rhe play has 
certainly not a happy ending for the presentation of a 
“ sakti ” is a poor substitute for the great losses of Karna. 

I think wo were not well advised in going to the 
poetics for an answer, in expecting the Sanskrit scholars 
of the West to enlighten us on this point and in trying to 
explain the reasons for the absence of tragedies in Sanskrit 
literature. Instead, we, ought to have gone direct to the 
Sanskrit dramas to find out if in any of them, the salient 
and essential features of a tragedy were present. 

Starting from this point of view, the following four 
dramas may be singled out as perfect specimens of trage- 
dies : 

1. The Karna-Bhara of Bhasa. 

2. The Orubhanga of Bhasa. 

3. The VonTsaiiihara of Bhattanarayana. 

4. 'I’he Chatidakausika of AryakshcrnliSvara. 

On examination, every one of them will be found to 
conform in the minutest detail to the Western standards 
of tragic drama. 

Bradley defines in precise and clear terms the Shakes- 
pearean tragedy as “ a story of exceptional calamity leading 
to the death of a man in high estate.” It is clear from 
this definition that the final scene of a tragedy must 
present the spectacle of the death of the hero. At any 
rate, this is true of the Shakespearean tragedies for their 
last scones always end with “ a violent curtain.” Bradley 
would refuse therefore to call the Karnabhara a tragedy 
because this drama does not include the death of the 
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hero. But the question is whether a tragedy should 
necessarily end in the death of the hero. According to 
Bradley’s definition of Shakespearean tragedy we must 
furnish only an affirmative answer. All Shakespearean 
tragedies end in the death of the hero. But the saying 
“ that every death-bed is the scene of the fifth act of a 
tragedy ” is true only in the Sbakespearoau sense. And 
when we discuss tragedies in general we understand 
that death need not be the necessary ending of a tragedy. 
In Aristotle’s definition of a tragedy the word death 
never occurs at all, nor is it implied. It runs thus : — 
“ Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is serious, 
complete and of a certain magnitude ; in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play ; 
in the form of action, not of narrative ; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper catharsis or purgation of these 
emotions.” It is clear from this definition (as to) what 
exactly a tragedy is. It is a representation of a serious, 
complete action and as Jjiicas points out “ it does nob for 
the (xreek imply, an unhappy ending.” Much less death ! 
It is simply a drama that renders human life seriously. 
Collins opines that death is not the necessary ending of a 
tragedy, not even a sad ending. He says : A sad ending 
is not essential to tragedy; greatness and ‘ removeduess ’ 
arc.” So it is not death but defeat and suffering that is 
essential to constitute a tragedy. Thus in “ The Persians ” 
of Aeschylus we do not find the death of the hero, rather 
it is the frightful fate of Xerxes that is presented — Xerxes 
who was routed at Salamis, driven homo in confusion 
followed by losses and defeat. In some other tragedies 
where the hero dies, his death is reported, not represented 
as in Shakespeare. “ In the whole of the extant Gr(!ck 
tragedies,” says Haigh, “ there arc only two examples of 
sudden death upon the stage that of Ajax and blvadnd.” 
If therefore, Shakespeare ended his t'-agedies by presenting 
the death of the hero, it was because death represented 
the acme of calamity and not because a tragedy necessarily 
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needed the presentation of such a spectacle. The Greeks 
preferred to close the tragedy on a quiet note but 
Shakespeare was violent. Death of the hero was present- 
ed because it was a situation that the poet sought after 
to produce the highest tragic effect— “death was the 
extreme instance of dreadfulness.” Schopenbauer for 
instance was of the opinion that “ the representation of 
the great misfortune is alone essential to tragedy.” From 
this discussion it is evident that the death of a hero is not 
an essential element in a tragedy. What is essential is 
the representation of the e.xceptional calamity that over- 
takes the just and the innocent. 

Therefore, though in the Karnabhara, the death of 
the hero Karpa does not take place, still, since it deals 
with the greatest calamity that befell Karna, as he was 
tricked out of his divine armour and ear-rings at a time 
when he, needed them most, the play should be classed as 
a tragedy. 

W'itli rcigard to the three other dramas mentioned 
above the dilli(;ulty docs not arise at all, for in all these 
dramas we see the calamity culminate in death. l)ur- 
yodhana in Druhhaiiga dies before out very eyes. In 
the Vemsamhara Duryodhana, whom I coJisidcr to be 
the hero of tlyi play, dies in the course of the action. 
Likewise in Chandakau^ika the hero is made to ascend 
the heavens — a euphemistic manner of suggesting the end 
of the hero. It is a significant fact that at the end 
Harikdiandra is taken to heaven in a Vimana instead of 
being crowned king once again. His departure to the 
lirahmaloka in a divine chariot ordered by Dharma is 
but a refined Hindu way of portraying the end of the king. 
For instance, in Orubhanga, Duryodhana is not spoken 
of as dying but as going to heaven in a vimana drawn by 
thousand swans. 

' Dut whose death is it that takes place in the Venl- 
samhara of Bhattanarayana? No doubt the death of an 
important character is reported in the final act. But is 
it the death of the hero ? 
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The one interesting problem that the Venisamhara 
has always given rise to, is in regard to the hero of the 
play. It presents us three important characters Dur- 
yodhana, Bhlma and Yudhishthira, and tests our skill in 
naming the hero. 

It is futile to argue that Yudhishthira is the hero of 
the play on the basis that it is he who decides the 
destinies of the Pandavas. No doubt his brothers blindly 
follow him and always await his command for action. 
Nven the angry Bhima who dared to challange his 
authority for a day could not cjubark immediately on 
warfare until at last the permission came. Then only 
the great Rana-yajila begins. Though this is a fact, still, 
it is too weak to e.stablish the theory that Yudhishthira is 
the hero. It is equally bad logic to conclude that since in 
all the Natakas the hero is a Dhlrodatta and as in the 
Venisamhara Yudhishthira belongs to this type of a 
Nayaka the rest being Dhirodattas, he must necessarily 
bo the hero of Venisamharanataka. In fact we never see 
Yudhishthira at all on the stage except in the last act 
whore he bewails foolishly the death of Bhlma and rushes 
into the mad act of committing suicide — all the while 
being a “ big dupe of the Charvaka detiion. ” 

Nor can we say that Bhlma is the hero of the play. 
Ho appears to be only an active agent of the Pandavas for 
the destruction of the Kurus in general and the Kauravas in 
particular. He is, besides, kept very much in the back- 
ground. Wc see him on the stage rarely. He appears in the 
first act, the concluding portion of the fifth and in the final 
scene of the final act. His behaviour evokes our aversion, 
not admiration. His conduct in announcing himself to the 
elders in the fifth act is characterised by a wild ferocity. Jlis 
continued boastfulness often excites our disgust. No 
doubt he has cause for being angry, but continuously to 
boast of the actions which he has accomplished and which 
he was going to accomplish makes him im|)ardonablc in our 
eyes. It is therefore evident that neither Yudhishthira 
nor Bhlma can be considered as the hero of the play. 
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Only Duryodhana remains and he should be con- 
sidered the hero for the following reasons : — 

(1) There is a perceptible change in the portrayal 
of the character of Duryodhana in the Vetu- 
samhara as compared with the portrayal of 
his character in the epic Mahabharata. The 
change makes Duryodhana groat in our eyes. 
If Bhattanarayana wanted him to be any- 
thing less than the hero of the play he would 
not have effected this great change at all. In 
the epic the story of Duryodhana is a story of 
bad faith and trickery. Out of this Bhatta- 
narayana l)y the touch of his gomius has cniated 
the picture of a character truly groat. Ho 
must have taken the clue . from Drubhanga of 
Bhasa. 

(2) Jfo is constantly kept before our eyes. Ho 
figures in all the acts of the drama, except the 
first and even iii the first our attention is made 
to conc(mtrate on his actions. 

(y) He impresses us by his heroism and has all 
that wins our admiration. He is an affec- 
tionate brother, a trusted fiiend and an 
unbending warrior. He is always contrasted 
with the boastful BhTma. His frailties and 
imperfections elicit our sympathy. lie is 
more human in his qualities than Bhima. 

(1) The interest of the story cojitres around him. 
The final issue, namely, the great war between 
the Kurus and Paridavas is solely dependent 
upon his decision. Yudhishthira is ready for 
reconciliation at any moment. Only Duryo- 
dhana is not willing to bring it about. He 
refuses to listen even to Krishna’s message of 
peace. The great Mahabharata war which 
ends in the destruction of the Kurus and 
the Kuru chief is solely due to the stub- 
bornness of Duryodhana. 
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These arguments are enough to point out how the 
hero of the Venlsamhara is not the vietorious Bhiina — as 
some erroneously hold, but the defeated Buryodhaiia just 
as in the Persae of Aeschylus, the hero is not the victori- 
ous Greek but the defeated Persian king. The whoh; 
story of Venisainhara therefore is treated from Duryo- 
dhana’s side. We are more carried away by the fears and 
sorrows of Bhanumati, Kuntl, and Dhritarashtra, than by 
the victory of the Pandavas and the success of Bhiina. 
J)uryodhana in his fall is greater than Bhiina in his 
triumph. 

The foregoing paragraphs should establish that the 
iiero of the VenTsamhara is Duryodhana. 11 is death 
comes about in the final act of the play. We do not see 
him die on the stage but in true Greek fashion his death 
is reported to us, for the first time by the chamberlain. 

The discussion has, so far been about the calamity 
or the death of a hero. But is there a speciality about 
the tragic hero, about his character and station in life ? 

Aristotle in his analysis of a tragedy lays stress upon 
the character of a tragic hero. He writes : — “ lie (the 
tragic hero) is, moreover, illustrious in rank and fortune. ” 
It follows therefore that the tragic hero is above the com- 
mon man in external dignity and station. Ho must be 
‘‘ great and exalted ” a “ conspicuous person of a heroic 
mould.” 

Let us examine whether the heroes of Karnabhara, 
Orubhaiiga, VenTsamhara and Chandakaifsika arc persons 
of “ high estate. ” They are. The hero of Karnabhara is 
a celebrated warrior on the side of the Kauravas and 
when the play is in progress he is acting as the goiieralis- 
siino of the Kaurava forces. The hero of Drubhaiiga and 
VenTsamhara is Duryodhana — a king who wanted to be 
the supreme monarch after destroying his cousins, the 
Pandavas. The hero of Chandakausika is Harischandra, 
a king of the Solar dynasty that ruled over Ayodhya. 

But that is not all. The nature of the hero in a 
tragedy must be exceptional. At least in certain respects 
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his character must raise him “ above the average level of 
humanity.” Who can say that the character of Duryo- 
dhana in the Orubhahga is not exceptional ? What a 
noble Kshatriya he is! His last spirited speech bo his 
wife bears testimony to this fact. His fair attitude to- 
wards the fallen Bhlrna is admirable. This mighty warrior 
is a man with an extraordinary sense of self-respect. 
The character of Duryodhana is as distinguished and 
exceptional as his station in life. 

The nature of Karna is no less distinguished. If 
Duryodhana is a perfect specimen olB^manasaunda^ Karna 
is a danamunday dcinavlra. There is nothing tliat he 
refuses to give. Everything is at the disposal of the 
Brahman who on the battle-field asks alms of Karna. 
Ho is even ready to part with his divine armour and 
car-rings. A great soldier, a man of undaunted courage, 
ho proceeds to fight even in the teeth of ill omen. He 
has his own admirable philosophy of a soldier’s death in 
the field. This is Karna 1— an extraordinary warrior and 
exceptionally munificent being! 

We sec Duryodhana in the VonTsamhara more as a 
great soul than an author of deadly and vicious schemes 
which the Mahabharata tries to make out of him. The 
author of the Mahabharata paints Duryodhana in the 
blackest possible colours, but Bhasa and Bhattaiiarayana 
paint him with the brightest possible ones. The whole 
play is permeated with the high martial spirit of Duryo- 
dhana. What makes him great in our eyes, however, is 
the importance he lays on self-respect. Dhritarashtra 
calls him a mammunda. He is not afraid to die but his 
sole ambition is that his bitter enemy Blnma must not bo 
his destroyer. 

Like a true Kshatriya he wants to kill his opponent) 
in fair fight and rejects with disgust the proposal of his 
father to seek some other means of victory. He gives a 
spirited reply to his mother explaining his capacities as a 
soldier. Ho always wishes to fight with an opponent 
worthy of his steel. On the final day of war when be 
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could have chosen to fight with Nakula or Sahadeva, he 
chooses to fight only with Bhima. Mean and cowardly 
thoughts never pollute his great soul, and he bitterly 
chides his mother for entertaining unheroic sentiments. 
At last he dies a noble death fighting on the battle-field. 

As a king and as a man Harisebandra is nothing, if 
not great. The very mention of his name brings very 
clearly before our minds the picture of one steadfastly 
devoted to truth, intent upon carrying out to the very 
letter the first of the moral precepts satyatn-mda and un- 
swerving from the path of truth and righteousness even 
during the time of his hardest trials. His sense of duty 
has become proverbial. He does not exempt his own wife 
from handing over the requisite kambala ere she peforms 
the funeral rites of her son. Ilis character and conduct 
elicit the appreciation of even his bitter opponent — 
Kausika. Dharma himself appreciates his greatness. 

So far we have seen the nobility and greatness of 
DuryOdhana, Karna and Harischandra. Yet what is the 
history of these great men that the dramas present ? It 
is a tale of their woe, their suffering and death. It is 
exactly for this that I call these dramas great tragedies. 
The tragic heroes of the West present a similar talc — the 
tale of their calamity. Lear is a great king but he falls 
from his greatness and dies ; Prometheus is tortured for 
all his greatness and is punished for being good to mankind. 
Xerxes is defeated. Hamlet dies and Othello kills him- 
self. What an exceptional calamity fcTr all these great 
men ! 

Look at the fate of Dmyodhana in Orubhafiga. To 
what pitiable position is he reduced ! I’lio greatest of the 
Kurus has fought with Bhima only to have his thighs 
smashed by his opponent and to fall down in groat agony. 
He is half dead, his whole body is wet with blood and he 
can only walk with very painful effort. Such is his 
miserable condition when his parents, his wives and his 
child come to sec him. Durybdhana tries to get up to 
salute hi.s parents but falls down in the attempt and feels 
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ashamed to find himself reduced to such woeful condition. 
While in such a miserable plight, he is unwilling to he 
seen by his son. He fears lest his son might think low 
of the prowess of the father who is sitting there defeated. 
But Durjaya finds him out at last sitting on hard ground. 
Tlie most pathetic situation arises when the child wants 
to sit on the lap of his father while the fond father is 
comprdlod to keep him back. In the whole of Sanskrit 
literature wo do not come across a like pathetic situation. 
This marks the height of his agony and Duryodhana is 
relieved of it only by his death. 

Ecjually pitiable is the condition of Karna in 
Karnabhrira. The great hero is going to meet his mighty 
warrior-toe Arjuna. This is the time when he ought to 
be fully equipped for victory. Ikit fate prepares him for 
a defeat 1 He is tricked out of his kavacha and kundalas 
hy Sakra, who comes to him in the guise of a Brahman 
and prays for alms. Karna grants them and loses them 
both at a time when ho needs their services most. 
Ueprived of his kavacha and kunclalas, the curse of 
Earasurama hanging on his head, the condition of Karna 
was worse than that of a bird with its wings cut off. 
Ho needs no more than an ordinary shaft of Arjuna to 
bring about his death. 

Calamities never come singly and the last days of the 
hero of Venisamhara arc crowded by unprecedented 
adversities. Great generals on his side like Bhishma and 
Drona fail him. His most alfectionate brother Dussasana 
is killed and even his best and trusted friend Karna 
who is his mrcdfigachan(l.anafam^ naij and male ndn and 
Juidaijaaihamandratha dies. While trying to save his 
brother from the clutches of Bhima he is wounded and 
swoons on the battle-field. His charioteer bears him away. 
Thus defeated at every step, dogged by misfortunes ho 
grows dejected and at last, overcome by shame, he refuses 
to remain in the sight of men as he has not yet killed the 
sons of Paiulu. He therefore priifers to stay at the 
bottom of a lake. 
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Harischandra’s again is a heartrending story of groat 
suffering. Having heoonie the victim of the furious anger 
of the sago Kausika, he is subjected to unparalleled 
hardships. He is worsted of his kingdom and to pay off 
the promised fee to Kausika thinks of selling his own 
self. But his wife and son come forward offering them- 
selves for sale. They are purchased by an U))a,dhyriya 
but not for the requisite sum. The agent of the preceptor, 
a Brahmacharin behaves roughly and pushes back without 
pity the young and delicate Rohitasva. The boy’s fall 
naturally moves the parents into tears but they are 
helpless. The difficulties of Harischandra are not yet 
over. Half the promised claltHhiua still remains unpaid. 
The angry sage stands stubborn and pitiless. There is 
only one way of clearing the dues and that is by selling 
his own self. But unfortunately the purchaser is a 
Chandala. Meanwhile another calamity befalls the boy 
Rohitasva. Ho is bitten by a snake wdiilo collecting 
flowers for the preceptor. The poor queen repairs to the 
cremation ground to perform the funeral rites of her sou. 
There in the cremation ground stands her own husband 
ready to collect mrita knmbala. 

But enough of those tales of sufferings. It seems as 
though Karna, Duryodhana and Haritohandra are created 
to suff(‘r and to perish. But while we hear the story o 
their calamity, unconsciously we begin to ask ourselves 
the reason of such adversity. All these are groat men but 
they suffer. And w'hy ? 

The situation is very similar to that of Jjoar, 
Handet, or Othello. Why did these people die '} Did 
these people suffer without any causa ? If so, will not 
unmerited suffering cause a feeling of “ repulsion ” in us, a 
sight “ too liorrible ” to see ! 

A careful perusal of the tragedies of the West shows us 
that the great calamity of the hero may be brought about : — 

1. By the agency of blind fate as in Oedifius rex. 
Attic tragedy seems to annotate the saying — “ There is a 
divinity that shapes our ends.” 



2 jrfy oircurnatancGB. — la a tragedy we see how the 
hero is unequal to the cittminstaiicea. lie becomes 
overpowered by them and fails. G-oethe shows that 
Hsiiulet is a victim of circiimstancos and that he himself 
felt it — 

“ The timeis out of joint ! 0 cursed spite 
'I’hat ever I was born to set it right.” 

3. By his own character. —By character I mean 
tlu! onosidodness of the hero, his weakness, a defect or 
flaw in charaettu*. According to this the hero will be the 
author of his won, a victim of his own act, a dupe of his 
own folly. 

4. By “ Hamartia ”. — The flaw in the character of 
the hero leads him into the commission of a fatal error. 
Thus Lear’s great passion leads him to the commission 
of the folly distrusting his last daughter. — 

To return to our Tragedies and Tragic heroes. — 

The Karnabhara points out how the hero Karna is 
responsible for his own fall. No doubt his actual fall is 
not mentioned but all the materials from which we can 
conclude the fall of Karna are made available by Bhasa, 
who leaves the actual end of Karna to the imagination of 
readers. Karna commits the tragic error of presenting 
the Brahman with his divine armour and ear-rings. In 
doing this he is committing both a moral and an in- 
tellectual error. Moral because in giving away his 
kavacha and kundalas he is not acting in favour of his 
master Durybdhna. Duryodhna has absolute trust in 
Karna and his prowess. It is therefore Karna’s hliara 
or responsibility to bring victory for Duryodhana. To 
achieve this end he should keep himself fully equipped 
for fighting the Pandavas. At a time therefore when 
Karna needs them he bestows them on the Brahman. He 
forgets that, at this particular time he is a soldier first 
out to bring victory to his master. This is his proper 
dharina. He forgets this and cares more for his 
cherished principle of not refusing anything that is asked 
of him. In giving away, therefore, the kavacha and the 
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kundalas he is morally guilty, inasmuch as he is lotting 
down Duryodliana’s cause and forgetting his own 
responsibility. 

Karna’s behaviour indicates also an error in his 
judgment. Prior to the approach of Sakra in the guise 
of a Brahman, Karna feels that everything is not all right 
with him. He is feeling depressed in spirits, he is cons- 
cious that the promise he made to his mother has 
put him in a disadvantageous position. He is aware of 
the great curse of the son of Jamadagni. He is seeing 
the w^eapons gradually becoming useless. He is also 
witnessing many inauspicious signs. Ho is also aware 
that the foe whom he has to meet is a mighty warrior. Ml 
these certainly are not encouraging to Karna. It is then 
that a Brahman approaches and requests him for alms. 
The appearance of the Brahman creates a vague distrust 
in the mind of Karna and this is intensified by the 
behaviour of the Brahman who agrees to receive the 
kavacha and kundalas all the while refusing other useful 
things. Any other man in a like circumstance would act 
otherwise. But Karna is too generous to suspect the 
visitor. He becomes an easy victim of Satra and parts 
with the kavacha and kundaias, though Salya is there 
shouting aloud, “ Angaraja, nadatavgam naclatavyam.” In 
thus parting with these effective materials of protection 
Karna is committing an intellectual error. 'J'he result is 
easy to imagine. He becomes exposed later to the severe 
shafts of Arjuna. “ 

The fact that contributes to the fall of Durybdhana, 
acordiug to Bhasa, was aparitosha or absence of content- 
ment ! Bhasa sounds the keynote of the character of 
Duryodhana. It is this absence of contentment coupled 
with the extreme emphasis he lays on his ahimnna that 
led him to ruin. This tragic trait forces him to commit 
certain undesirable acts. Duryodhana himself admits how 
his extreme pride mUna forced him to commit certain 
actions. Add to this the workings of fate. Krishna himself 
is there — a just god to teach Bhiina the most unjust 
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methods of warfare. Is not fate working adversely ? Is 
this the reward of Duryodhana for having spared the 
life of Blnma when lie was at his mercy ? 

Mlsewhorc I have pointed out how in working out the 
character offiDuryodhana, the author of the VenTsainhara 
lias taken the clue from Bhasa. The same nulna which 
Bhasa speaks of, Bhattanarayana also speaks, but to a 
},r(‘ater extent.. Tliis forms the I aim. of his character 
thai ruins him jUst as ambition ruiiual iVTacbeth and pride 
(loriolanns. Puryodliana is as great a tragic hero as any 
of the herof^s of the Shakespearean dramas. The 
VenTsamliara is a tragedy of character. The poet again 
and again points out the pride and arrogance of the hero 
Duryodhana. Thus Duryodhana is pn'parcd even to die 
but never at the hands of Bhtma. His extreme pride 
developed in him an irrccoucilahle attitude. It even made 
him arrogant. He tried to bind Krishna who went to 
him as a messenger of peace. Blinded by pride and with 
a spirit of vengeance raging wiihin hiu!, he delights in the 
fall of Abhimanyu. The same pride leads him on to the 
commission of certain undesirable events of which Bhl- 
ma rightly complains. Yudhishthira is prepared for a 
treaty at any time bui. Duryodhana remains adamant. 
Duryodhana is too proud to grant oven five villages. 
When the mighty Asivatthama offers hi.s services, Duryd- 
dhana rejects the same. He is picpared to take the 
consequences but not the services of one that wished ill 
of his friend Kartia. Even at the last moment Dhrita- 
rashtra suggests to Duryodhana to make up with Yn- 
dhishtira by granting bun the desired conditions. If 
then, Duryodhana had listened to his father’s words, the 
calamity could have been avoided. But Duryodhana 
refuses to listen. No wonder he is the cause of his own 
undoing. 

If the Venisamhara is a tragedy of character, the 
Chandakau^ika is a tragedy of fate and circumstances. 
Ilarischandra is an embodiment of virtue but he suffers. 



He seems to be a mere play-thing in the hands of destiny, 
reminding us of those words of Lear : 

“As flies to wanton Boyes, are we to th’ Gods — 
They kill us for their sport. ” 

Harischandra is a typical example of a man ‘ more sinned 
against than sinning.” It is obvious from the numerous 
references we find in tlie drama that Kshemisvara 
meant the play to be a tragedy of fate. This is how 
fate arranges to ruin the noble life of Harischandra. 
On a certain day, the king just feels uneasy and wants 
some sport to divert his attention. A certain forester 
enters and suggests big game hunting. The king starts 
and is lured into the midst of the forest by a boar. The 
boar, however, disappears and the king is left standing 
near the precincts of a tapovana. At the same moment, 
he hears maidens crying out for help. The king means 
to help them and going a few steps further finds a sage 
offering oblations into the fire. Before him were standing 
three maidens crying aloud for help. The king angrily 
demands an explanation of the conduct of the sage. 'J'he 
sage in his turn becomes angry with the king. Meanwhile 
the maidens disappear ! The king learns that the sage 
was Kau^ika and the maidens were the Vidyas in bodily 
form and that Kausika was trying to have the possession 
of the three Vidyas when he was disturbed by the intrusion 
of Harischandra. 

■'i’hus Harischandra committed an error, though uncon- 
sciously, and in a tragedy even an unconscious error will 
have the force of guilt. His intrusion seriously affected Kau- 
sika’s interests. This is obvious from the words of the king. 
The drama suggests that the whole of the calamity that 
befell Harischandra is an offspring of this error. But this 
error was committed by Harischandra under the influence 
of fate. For the boar that lured him to the penance-grove 
of Kausika was none other than the Viglmarat! This 
deity wanted to spoil the attempt of Kausika who was 
trying to gain possession of all the three Vidyas. To 
carry out his intention he made poor Harischandra as his 
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instruraeut. The fate that forced Harischandra to com- 
mit the tragic error also heaped calamities on him. The 
worst of all was when poor Eohita^va was bitten by a 
snake and the funeral rites of the boy had to take place in 
the very cremation ground, the guard of which was 
Harischandra himself. 

The foregoing few paragraphs have described how the 
heroes wore faulty and how they suffered. But their 
faults were far from being “ the sole or sufficient cause for 
all that they suffer.” It is exactly this that a tragedy 
depicts, for it has its own function to fulfil. 

According to Aristotle, tragedy brings about a 
catharsis of the emotions of pity and fear, thus producing 
a “ pleasurable relief ” in the mind of the spectator. The 
calamities and sufferings of Harischandra, Duryodhana 
and Karna evoke our pity because misfortunes of the 
undeserving elicit our pity. Of course their calamity 
would have been “ too horrible ” a spectacle to see except 
for the fact that they have contributed —though slightly — 
towards their fall. While we pity these sufferers we fear 
for our own selves “ lest we too might incur similar mis- 
fortunes ! ” Hence a fear is created in us for ourselves. 

So far with regard to the substance of these tragedies. 
In construction also these dramas resemble the tragedies 
of the West. But while the Chapdakausika and the 
Venisamhara resemble the Shakespearean tragedies in 
construction, the Orubhahga and Karnabhara resemble 
the Greek tragedies. 

Thus the first act and the introductory portion of the 
second act of Chandahausika present a situation only. 
The conflict has not yet arisen. Similarly, the first act 
of the Venisamhara deals only with the exposition of the 
incidents that might lead to a conflict. The regular conflict 
commences in Chandakaudika when the sage Kausika 
determines to make Harischandra a satyachyiita. In 
Venisamhara the conflict commences when Yudhishthira 
permits the announcement of war at the conclusion of the 
first act. Then in the later part of the second and in the 
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third, fourth and fifth acts of the VenTsamhara, the 
development of the conflict is detailed. During the course 
of this conflict the cause of the hero Duryodhana is 
gradually weakened. Meanwhile the Pa9davas are getting 
the upper hand and the catastrophe comes in the final 
act. In the Chandakausika the actual conflict of the hero 
with the angry sage is detailed in the second half of the 
second act and in the whole of the third act. The hero 
emerges out of the conflict successfully at the conclusion 
of the third act — since the fee' due to the sage is paid. 
But as a result of this conflict with Kausika, Harischandra 
has yet to suffer many troubles. The fourth, and most 
of the fifth act of the drama deal with the result of the 
actual conflict till it reaches the catastrophe at the end 
of the fifth act. Of course in these dramas the catastrophe 
never occurs as a result of the inner conflict — the inner 
conflict or the psychology of the divided self is peculiar to 
Shakespearean tragedy. What we find in our dramas is 
the occurrence of the catastrophe purely as a result of the 
outward conflict. 

Again in modern tragedies of the West the main 
source of interest lies in the feeling of curiosity they arouse 
in the mind of a spectator as to the ultimate issue of the 
plot. Likewise in (uir dramas also. -For instance, wo 
are not able to say till the very end of the play what 
exactly would be the fate of Duryodhana. In spite of the 
loss of the brothers, of able generals and friends, Duryo- 
dhana seems to bo still entertaining hopes of vanquishing 
his opponents. The reply ho gives his mother creates a 
confidence in us. that after all Duryodhana might win. 
Nor does the playwright hint anywhere that Duryodhana 
in might is in any way inferior to Bhima. Even in the 
last act a hope that Duryodhana after all might be the 
victor arises in us when ho is given the option of fighting 
with any one of the five Pandavas ; so that till the very 
end we are made unable to decide the actual issue. 

Similarly in Chandakausika when Harii^chandra 
promises that he would manage to give a huge sum of 
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money within a month, we do not know how he proposes 
to execute his promise. The sale of his wife and his child 
and ultimately of himself comes to us as a big surprise. 
Having paid the amount, still he finds himself in diffi- 
culties. We do not know how exactly he will emerge out 
of theirj. So that the feeling of curiosity as to the 
ultimate issue of the plot is continuously kept up. Both 
Kshenilsvara and Bhattanarayana manage to keep the 
secret to the end, so that the audience might not, “ turn 
their faces to the door and their backs to the stage when 
there is no more to learn.” 

Let us now turn to sec the structure of the Karna- 
bhara and Urubhaiiga. At the very outset we are struck 
by the very simplicity of the structure. The structure of 
the Veni and the Chandakausika arc of a complex variety 
as of the dramas of Shakespeare. But the principle 
underlying the structure of tJrubhaiiga and Karnabhara, 
is the desire for intensity leather than “ variety of impres- 
sion. ” There is nothing hero as the multiplicity of scenes 
and acts. The TJrubhaiiga and Karnabhara are ‘’one act ” 
plays and the attention of the spectator is made to con- 
centrate on a single and absorbing issue. The situation 
also in these “ one act ” plays is unchanging. We confine 
our attention for the most part to one central personality, 
Kariia or Burybdhana, and to one particular incident — 
Karna’s presentation of the kavaclia and kundalas to the 
Brahmin or Durybdhana’s fall. In these dramas there 
is the mere representation of the catastrophe but no 
curiosity is aroused in regard to the same. There is 
nothing like an exposition, a conilict and a denouement 
in Karnabhara and Orubliahga. It is only the climax 
that is presented. The structure of the dramas remind 
us of the Greek tragedies “ whose structure resembles the 
concluding acts of a modern play.” It is only an intense 
spectacle that is presented — not how it begins; for the 
Greek tragedy begins at the climax. 

Aristotle insisted that in a tragedy the unities of time, 
place and action must strictly be adhered to. 
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The Sanskrit dramas are all famous for the non- 
observance of these unities. But the Karnabhara and 
tTrubhahga are exceptions, for those observe the unities to 
the very letter. 'I'hus in the Urubhahga there is the unity 
of action, in so far as it presents a supremo crisis only — 
the death of the hero. The place never changes for the 
whole action takes place on the battle-field and Duryo- 
dhana’s fall takes place “ within a single revolution of the 
sun,” Likewise in Karnabhara. The scene is laid on the 
battle field and the incident narrated takes place within a 
few hours, the action itself being simple and straight — 
Karna’s alrns-giving. 

Euripides was responsible for certain innovations in 
the Greek drama. Of these the prologue was one. It was 
a narrative at the commencement of the play explaining 
the antecedent circumstances. It was the (juickest way of 
“ passing through the dull details ” of a tragedy and 
arriving at the emotional scenes, flow did the authors of 
Karnabhara and Orubliahga arrive at the emotional scene ? 
By the introduction of a Vishkarabhaka in tJrubhahga 
wherein figure three messengers. From the conversation 
that takes place between these three, we learn the great 
fight of BhTina and Duryodhana which results in the fall 
of Duryodhana. lunnediately after the Vishkambhaka, 
the intense spectacle of the wounded hero is presented. 
Likewise in Karnabhara, a soldier comes and introduces 
Karna giving us a few necessary details. The Vishkam- 
bhaka also serves the purpose of the Greek chorus. 

There are certain things common to Greek tragedy 
and the Sanskrit tragedies mentioned above. The subject 
matter of a Greek tragedy is generally taken from the 
epics or mythology. Similarly these tragedies of ours. 
The tragedies of the Greeks are “ slices from the great 
banquet of Homer.” These Sanskrit tragedies arc “ mor- 
sels from the great feast of Vyasa.” The unrelenting 
power of fate is the keynote of many of the dramas of 
Aeschylus and refercnct'.s to fate are not tmeommon in our 
own tragedies. In Orubhauga and Karnabhara the plot 





k entirely subordinate to the display of character as in 
most of the Greek tragedies. A.8 in the last scenes of the 
Greek tragedies the end of Orubhahga and Karpabhara is 
marked by a “ feeling of repose. ” There is nothing like 
the exciting finish of the Shakespearean drama. Duryo- 
dhana dies a calm and heroic death. Kama is not per- 
turbed at having lost his valuable kavacha. 

Again like the curse that rests on the lino of Polops, 
a curse rests upon poor Karna — the curse of Jamadagni’s 
sou. The Ornbhanga atid Karuabhara may be compared 
to the Porsao. For in these the epic and lyrical elements 
preponderate and descriptions of battles, rival warrioi's, 
and pathetic bewailing of the heroes are abundantly 
found. The dialogue in Grubhaiiga and Karnabbara is 
not mere conversation but has the force of acstion as in 
the Greek tragedies. The Bhafas in these dramas serve 
the same purpose as the “ hot-foot runners ” — the messen- 
gers of the Greek dramas. Bhanuniati in Venisamharais 
disturbed by a dream she dreamt the previous night. 
She cannot but interpret this dream as portending some 
misfortune to her husband and his brothers. Therefore 
she thinks of offering oblations to the sun-god. The dream 
of BhanuinatT reminds us of the dream of Atossa, the 
queen mother who, like Bhanumati, goes to sacrifice to 
the gods. Apart from the dream there occur certain other 
events which portend evil to tlie hero. This feature is 
noticeable in the Greek plays also. Thus in Karnabhara 
when Karna starts to the battle-field evil omens occur. 
He feels that he is not in his usual spirits. In Vonisarn- 
hara we feel that Duryodhana ought not to have disturbed 
BhanumatT’s prayer to the sun-god. Significant again is 
the hurried entrance of the Kanchukin in Act II shouting 
aloud nanu hliagnam BhlmSua bhavatah. In Chanda- 
kau^ika certain terrible happenings occur foreboding evil 
to the king and the kingdom. 

The use of the tragic irony is as favourite a device of 
the authors of our Sanskrit tragedies as of the Greeks. 
Thus some of the utterances of Duryodhana in the 
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Vevlsatnhara, sound ironical. He thinks that none can 
harm Jayadratha ; but Jayadratha is immediately killed. 

Yet another thing that strikes our imagination is the 
absence of the comic element in all these dramas. The 
Vidushaka who is so favourite a character in the Sanskrit 
dramas is idiscarded by Bhattanarayana. KsheraTsvara 
introduces him in the first act but the Vidushaka finds 
that he has nothing to do whatsoever. There is absolutley 
no trace of humour in the two dramas of Bhiisa. The 
absence of the comic clement has a parallel in the Greek 
tragedies, for in the whole of the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles we do not find one comic character except that 
of the watchman in Antigone. 

In Orubhaiiga and Karnabhara again we do not come 
across many characters at all. Apart from the ladies of 
the harem that go over to the battle-field to see 
Buryodhana we hardly sec four characters on the stage at 
a time. In Karnabhara the action begins and ends with 
only four characters on the stage, Kar^a, Salya, Sakra and 
Bevaduta. The fewness of the characters is very much 
like the Greek tragedies which command not more than 
three actors. “ Female characters,” says Haigh, ” play 
an unimportant j^art in the tragedies of Aeschylus.” The 
remark e(]ually holds good in the case of Karnabhara and 
Orubhaiiga. In the dramatis persontp of Karpabhiira no 
lady character is mentioned. Fate in the Greek drama 
plays a great part in deciding the issues. In our tragedies 
too there is a good deal of divine intervention. The gods 
take sides too. Sakra for example tries to dupe Karna. 
Krishna is responsible in bringing about the end of 
Buryodhana in Urubhanga. 

The Greek authors again bring rival principles into 
collision. In the Antigone for instance the divine and 
the human law stand opposed. The author of Karnabhara 
in true Greek fashion brings about a clash between two 
ethical principles — Karna’s sense of duty and his charity. 
Lastly, Greek tragedy seems to moralise and philosophise 
always. Thus Aeschylus in Prometheus tries to teach the 
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truth “ that the religion of fear comes before the religion 
of love.” Euripides shows how the guilty partnership 
of Jason and Medea ends in suspicion and merciless 
revenge. Moralising certainly is not the direct aim 
of the Sanskrit dramatists. But it is an indirect aim. 
The Chandakausika teaches us that passion always fails as 
truth succeeds. The Orubhahga points out how crime 
never goes unpunished and the Vonisamliara shows how 
arrogance and pride disfigure the heroic strength and 
valour of a man and that “ retribution awaits the 
aggressor.” 

Certain apparent anomalies i!) VeuTsamhara disappear 
when the play is viewed as a tr.agedy. The anomalies 
presented are : 

1. Impropriety of the love scene in Act II. 

2. Undrarnatic construction of the play. 

Let us discuss the first — impropriety of the love scene. 
Dr. Keith’s words suggest that the love scene in .Act II is 
improper. He writes ; “ The love interest is certainly not 
effective, but it may be tliat, it was forced on the author 
by tradition rather than by any thought of producing a 
real interest of itself.” The poetics also opine that the 
love scene is out of place.* 

Visvanatha and the Kanchukin obviously think that 
Duryodhana ought not to have indulged in a love scene 
with Bhanumati at a time when the great w'ar was in 
progress. Quito a convincing argument. But how is it a 
playwright of the type of Bhattanarayana had not the 
sense of an ordinary Kmichukin ? Bhattanarayana must 
have certainly been awe re of the folly he was committing 
in writing such an irrelevant scene. Or he was doing it 
deliberately. 

I am inclined to believe Bhattanarayana deliberately 
sketched the love scene. His hero was Duryodhana, not 
the boastful blood-thirsty BhTma. He «as writing the 
tragedy of Duryodhana— the fall of the great warrior. 
He wanted to intensify this fall of the hero and he did it 


‘ See Surhityadarpa^a. 
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by showing a contrast between the happy and deliglitfnl 
life that lie led in the company of Bhanninati and the 
miserable life that he led during the concluding days of 
the war. It is therefore clear that when the VenTsamhara 
is treated as a tragedy of Dnryodhana the love scene 
serves its own purpose. Bhattanarayana was not “ forced 
to write it by tradition ” as Dr. Keith supposes, but ho 
deliberately did it - to suggest the intensity of the fall of 
Duryodhana. 

Similarly, the love element detailed in the first Act of 
Chandakausika. Here also the author has deliberately in- 
troduced oipralamhha-iri})f]ara. On a certain occasion the 
king was engaged in performing certain religious austerities. 
The queen found it impossihlc to bear the separation ! 
The happy couple who could not bear the separation even 
fora day had to separate from each other, perhaps for ever ! 
So even here the srihgara element hascontributed towards 
the intensification of the calamity of the hero. 

The second anamoly pointed out in the construction of 
the VepTsanihara is the irrelevancy of the Acts TTI, I.V andV. 
The third Act narrates the quarrel tliat takes place between 
Aiivatthama and Karna. For those that think Jihima is the 
hero of the play this quarrel absolutely will have no signi- 
ficance. But view the play as a tragedy the hero of which 
is Duryddhana and the irrelevancy vanishes. A furious 
quarrel ensues between Asvatthama and Karna as a result 
of which the former refuses to fight while the latter 
continues to be the general of the army. Is this not a 
decided calamity that happens to the hero Duryddhana 'I 
For if there is one man that is affected by the vow of 
Asvatthama it is Duryddhana. Duryddhana suffered a 
calamity in losing the services of the great bowman 
AAvatthaman. Nor do the different acts hang loose around 
the central thing. In Acts III, IV and V great* 
calamities that occur to the hero Duryddhana ai*e detailed. 
In Act III Asvatthama d(;termines to stay out. In Act IV 
Duryddhana’s brother DuAsilsana is killed. In Act V 
Karna’s death is announced. 



In Chandakausika two other features are very signi- 
ficant. They indicate how the poet wants us to treat the 
play as a tragedy. 

1. The ending of the "play . — The end suggested 
of the hero Hari^chandra is significant indeed. Dharraa 
appears on the scene and orders a divine chariot and 
takes away Harischandra to the abode of Brahma. 
I have argued elsewhere that this is but a euphemistic 
way of suggesting the end of Harischandra. What strikes 
us as very peculiar is the fact that the author KshemlSvara 
should not have followed the usual path of Hindu authors 
in crowning finally Harischandra and allowing him to rule 
the kingdom peacefully. Instead, Rohitasva’s coronation 
takes place and Harischandra’s existence in this mortal 
world is tertninatod, 

Obviously the poet felt that Harischandra was treated 
most unjustly by this world. He had undergone excep- 
tional sufferings for no fault of his. He had undergone 
through “ a living martyrdom.” Granting that the king 
should have had the privilege of getting “ his gilt robes 
and sceptre again ” — would he have enjoyed the pleasure ? 
The rest of his life would have been miserable in thinking 
of those great calamities he had undergone. Therefore 
he needed only “ a fair dismissal ” frojn the stage of life 
and Ksheml^vara gave it. To have crowned Harischandra 
again would have been as ridiculous as Tate’s sentimental 
alteration of King Tjear. In indicating the end of the 
king on this earth the poet awakens the knowledge in us, 
“ that life on earth cannot satisfy us thoroughly and con- 
sequently is unworthy cf our attachment” — a doctrine 
which the Hindus are so fond of preaching again and 
again. 

‘2. The title of the play . — The play is called Chanda- 
kauSika. It is named after the opponent of the hero 
KauSika. Why did not the author name the play after 
the hero HariSchandra ? That would have been indeed 
very reasonable. As it is, we can justify the title on one 
ground, that it is the anger of the sage which is primarily 



fesponsible for bringing about the great suiferings of the 
hero. Hence the play is named after the angry sago. 

But to explain away so tamely the title would be doing 
injustice to the author. For the author in calling the play 
Chandakausika is suggesting also the tragedy of the great 
sage Kausika. The Chandakausika therefore is a play that 
portrays the tragedy of two great souls— one of Haris- 
chandra who suffers exceptionally for having committed 
an ignorant error and for being a victim of fate, the other 
of Kausika, a groat sage who on account of excessive 
anger is ultimately defeated. The story of Kausika is a 
tragedy of character. Ho lost the control over the 
Vidyas because he grew angry. In anger he vowed to 
min Harischandra but brought defeat on himself. In the 
same way the title Venisamhara is also significant. It 
suggests the death of the hero, Duryodhaua. 

Before I conclude I wish to point out certain criti- 
cisms levelled against the Ombhaiiga being called a tragedy. 
Liiders was the first to suggest the view that Duryodhana 
was the hero and Orubhahga was a tragedy. But Dr. 
Keith considers that Liiders was erroneous in thinking so. 
Says Dr. Keith : “ Duryodhana is the (jhiof subject but not 
the hero of the play.” 1 do not understand what Dr. 
Keith means by calling Duryodhana a chief subject of the 
play. For nowhere in the Sanskrit drama do we come 
across such “ a being as a chief subject.” Even after 
consulting all the Indian poetics I have failed to come 
across an authority sanctioning only a chief subject for a 
drama. Granting that Duryodhana is the chief subject 
whom does Dr. Keith consider as the hero of the play ? 
I am sure he never thinks that the Urubhahga is a play 
without a hero ! For it is too much to presume so. Or 
does he think that Krishna is the hero, for according to 
him the Drubhaftga “ depicts the deplorable fate of an 
enemy of Kfishjia.” Where is it pointed out in the play 
that Duryodhana is a deplorable enemy of Kjrishna ? If 
K^^ishna was his enemy why does Bhima worry himself with 
Duryodhana ? For, it is with Bhima that Duryodhana 
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carries on the mace-fight. If Krishna is so noble a being 
as Dr. Keith snpposos, out to punish Duryodhana for his 
crimes, why is it that the poet manages to bring him into 
contempt in the eyes of the spectators ? Did not this 
just and noble Krishna suggest to BhTma the adoption of 
unfair methods of warfare ? Krishna knew how Duryo- 
dhana was fighting a fair duel. In fact he spared once 
the life of BhTma. The conduct of Kpishna in suggesting 
the unfair method of fighting is as questionable as the 
conduct of Rama in killing Vali. The learned Doctor 
thinks that an adorer of Vishnu relishes the fate of Dur- 
yodhana. Yes — the adorer relished the death of Duryo- 
dhana in the epic Mahabharata, but never in the Dru- 
bhanga. Again if Duryodhana is only a “wicked man” 
as Dr. Keith thinks “who perishes merely” “a criminal 
undergoing punishment ”, why is it we sympathise with 
him ? Why do wo grieve at his death ? Why do we 
pity poor Duryodhana who dies a heroic death before our 
very eyes ? Nor does the playwright show' us the wicked- 
ness of Duryodhana. His nobility and straightforward- 
ness are made prominent to the utter exclusion of his 
wickedness. Dr. Keith evidently seems to think that this 
play of Bhasa is a necessary conclusion of Mahabharata. 
It is not so. And we do a great injustice to the poet in 
thinking so. For the dramatist w'ants us to believe in 
the greatness and nobility of Dury6.flhana who suffered an 
exceptional clauiity because he overemphasised ahhimana. 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion that when 
viewed from the standpoint of both content and construc- 
tion, Karnabhiira, Crubli.*’ hga, VenTsamhara and Chanda- 
kausika should be called Tragedies. It is therefore wrong 
to presume the absence of tragedies in Sanskrit. 

The rasa that these Sanskrit tragedies portray is karund. 
Some hold that it is raudra ; but it is not so, for raudra is 
based on anger. It is not indeed the emotion of anger 
that is roused in us when we see a tragedy but pity which 
may conveniently be rendered into Sanskrit as karund. 
Only, the term karund has a wider connotation. 
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While the Westerner feels a pleasurable relief when the 
tragic sentiment of pity is roused in him and experiences 
a “ harmless joy by the process of catharsis ” the Hindu 
derives a positive delight from the sentiment of pathos 
stirred up in his heart. That this sentiment of Icamiul 
should bring joy to our heart is a peculiar feature of tlie 
vilakshana kdoija vijdpdra and the Indian poetics in detail 
prove that karnijd results in dnauda. 

Our ancient playwrights had realised the importance 
of the portrayal of tin.' “ tragic seutimenr, ” kanujd. The 
dramatist Bhavabhuti considered all other so called senti- 
ments as only variations of this one all-absorbing rana} 


* Vide (a) Basagangfulhara, pp. 25 and 26. (Kavyainala 12). 
(5) Sahityadarpana, 3rd parichohoda ; (Niviiaya Sagar Press), 
pp. 82 and 83. 




V. PHILOSOPHY SEaiON. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Prop. M. Hibiyanna, m.a., 
Lakuhinijniram, Mysore. 


The Twofold Way of Life. 

I propose to make a few observations on a familiar 
subject, viz.^ the two Indian ways of life which are com- 
monly described as the pravrtti-marga or ‘ the path of 
active life’ and the nivrtti-marga or ‘the path of 
renunciation.’ A way of life necessarily implies a goal to 
be reached, but I do not intend to consider its nature now. 
The Indian conceptions of the goal are many, and some 
of them differ vastly from the others. But a knowledge 
of these differences is not required for understanding that 
aspect of the two ways of life with which I deal in this 
paper. References to these ways can be traced through- 
out the whole of Indian literature. Already in the 
Rgveda we have, by the side of hymns addressed to the 
various gods for securing from them prosperity in life 
here or hereafter, those that glorify asceticism ; and one 
particular hymn, which is well known, mentions ‘ the mad 
muni with his long hair and coloured garments.’ The 
same two paths are alluded to in later literature also as, 
for instance, in the Mahabharata where, if we find some 
like Ajagara proclaiming the excellence of renunciation 
(xii. 177), we find others like Bhimasena ridiculing that 
view and insisting on the need for leading a life of strenuous 
activity (xii. 10). These modes of life may bear different 
names in different periods, and a school of thought may, 
in the course of history, give up its adherence to one and 
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come to adopt the other ; but their twofold character 
persists throughout. 

It is true that these ways of life arc not peculiar to 
India, but are found wherever the human mind has reflected 
on the purpose of life and the means of achieving it. One 
of them, vis., the way of prawrf ft, man adopts instinctively; 
and it is therefore known everywhere. The other may not 
be so common, but even that is not special to India. We 
know, for instance, that it was well recognised and, with 
its vows of poverty and chastity, was zealously pursued 
by many in mediajval Europe. But in their Indian form, 
these paths present a rather unusual feature in that they 
have ceased to be mutually exclusive. In India also, they 
begin as antithetical, and we find early teachers like 
Jaimini' and Apastamba" contending that saihnijdsa or 
renunciation, unlike (jiarhast/iya or the state of a house- 
holder, is no part of the normal scheme of Aryan life. 
This attitude, however, has for long been changed. The 
negative way of nivrtti still continues to be more or less 
the same as it was originally, but the positive one of 
pravrtti has become profoundly transformed by the 
incorporation iji it of the essence of the other. This has 
removed the original opposition between them, although 
the paths remain distinct. But it is necessary to point 
out what exactly is the nature of this change, for oven in 
its earlier sense the way of pravr^H involves numerous 
checks on natural impulses and therefore implies the need 
for a great deal of self-restraint in those that follow it. 
What particularly marks the late r conception of pravrtti 
as distinguished from tije earlier, is tlie total exclusion of 
self-interest from it. It docs not aim at nuircly subordi- 
nating the interests of the individual to those of the 
community, or of any other greater whole to which he 
may be regarded as belonging, but their entire abnegation. 
The path of pravrtti, in its later form, thus lays the same 
degree of emphasis on self-renunciation as the path of 

^ C£. Veddnla-siitra, 111, iv. 17. 

^ JJhanna-sUtra, II, ix. 
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miftU does, and the one acquiesces as little as the other 
in what is sometimes described as ‘ reasonable self-love ’ 
or ‘ enlightened self-interest.’ The distinction between 
them is that while the latter regards renunciation as the 
sole principle of life's discipline, the former looks upon it 
as only a qualifying means to the pursuit of a higher 
end which is positive in its character. By thus combining 
asceticism and activity, the discipline of pravrtti elevates 
them both. Asceticism thereby becomes much more 
than self-denial, and activity is freed from all egoistic 
motives. 

We do not know when thi.s important change was 
made ; but it is clear that it should have been effected 
quite early, for we can trace the new idea distinctly in 
the Upanishads. Their favourite way of setting it forth 
is by contrasting the specific organs of sense, in the matter 
of their functioning,* with Prana or the vital principle as 
manifested chiefly in breath. The various senses operate 
for the sake of the whole bodily system ; but over and 
above contributing to the general well-being of the body, 
these organs act in a manner which ministers directly to 
their own gratification. The eye, for example, sees and 
thus protects the organism from possible destruction 
which might arise in its absence. But it also often 
indulges in seeing for its own sake. Similarly the sense 
of taste seeks its own gratification in helping the organism 
to make a right choice of food. It is altogether different 
in the case of Prapa, since it has no purpose of its own to 
serve like the senses, Siud functions solely for the organism. 
This is merely an allegory to show what perfect un- 
selfishness means. It signifies that a person who chooses 
the path of prawtti should always keep before his mind 
the example of Prana and that, whatever he may do, be 
should do it not for himself in the least but for the whole 
of which he forms a part. The most explicit reference to 
the idea pravrtti in this form is," of course, to be found in 
the Git& ; but while that work may be said to have given 
' Gf. Btihadaravyaka Opmishad, I, iii. 
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wide and perttiaiient currency to the new idea by presenting, 
it in a splendidly devised setting, it did not initiate it. My 
purpose now is not merely to refer to the two paths in 
this their altered relation, but also to draw attention to 
the beautiful manner in which they have been embodied 
in two masterpieces of classical Sanskrit literature — the 
Bvddha-carita of Asvaghosa and the Kumara-AambJtava 
of Kalidasa. By saying this, I do not imply that the 
poets have consciously aimed at propounding their views 
of life in them, or that the later of the two poems is a 
studied rejoinder to the earlier. As works of art, they 
give but spontaneous expression to the inmost convictions 
of the artists ; and, if there is any truth in the saying that' 
poets are the best spokesmen of the national mind, we 
may take those works as furnishing a strong support for 
the thesis that there has for long been in the Indian 
outlook on life a difference of the kind indicated 
just now. 

We shall take up for consideration the Buddha- 
carita first. The work, as its name signifies, has for its 
theme the story of Buddha’s life, the details of which 
being well known need not be recounted here. The poem 
opens with a description of the happy circumstances in 
which Buddha is born and the royal surroundings amidst 
which he is brought up. But the prosperity in which wo 
find him is not to last very long. For Buddha soon comes 
to know of the numerous ills, like death and decrepitude, 
to which all living beings, without exception, are subject. 
These sadden his heart intensely; and he is no less 
affected by the apparent callousncs.s of men, who continue 
to live their routine life amidst such distressing sights 
(iv. 59-61). He accordingly leaves the comforts of the 
palace for the trials and hardships of the forest, determined 
to discover a remedy for these ills through rigorous self- 
discipline and meditation (vi. 52). But Kama, or Mara 
as he is called here, ‘ the Satan of the Buddhist world,’ is 
greatly perturbed by this resolve for, if the young prince 
should succeed in his efforts to find a remedy for the ills 
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of sarhsdm, his own occupation, as he says, will be com- 
pletely gone (xiii. 5). He therefore tries to tempt Buddha, 
but, meeting with absolute indifference from liim and 
wondering whether his heart has been turned to stone 
(xiii. 16), abandons his purpose. Buddha continues his 
quest, and at last succeeds in gaining tlic knowledge which 
he is seeking. Such, in brief, is the way of renunciation as 
represented in this poem. Though entirely negative it 
does not, we should point out, exclude active sytnpathy 
for fellow-beings, as is shown by the fact that the very 
first thing which Buddha docs after his success is to 
spread among people the saving knowledge which he has 
gained. It is not suffering humanity alone that evoked 
his sympathy ; even the sorrow of the irK^anost living 
thing, says the poet, drew' tears from his eyes (v. 6). 
But the point for us to note is that so far as liis own 
perfection is concerned, it is attained when desire in all 
its varied form is overcome. His efforts to help others by 
pointing to them the way to that wisdom, which has 
brought him everlasting peace, indicate his magnanimity ; 
but it is wholly extraneous to his reaching the goal of 
existence. 

Let us now contrast with this the other way of life 
as it is represented in the Ku niara-mih bhava. The story 
in this case may imt be so generally known as in the 
previous one ; but the broad features of it, which are all 
that we need recall hero, are fairly familiar. Siva has 
lost his beloved Sati, in the full glory of her youth and in 
circumstances which are extremely tragic. This has 
thrown him into utter despair and, renouncing (everything, 
he retires as an ascetic into the solitudes of the Himalayas. 
Sati is born again in that very region as Parvati, daughter 
of the mountain-lord, and grows up to bo the prettiest of 
damsels. When her parents are about to seede a suitable 
husband for her, Narada, the divine sage, appears and 
prophesies that she will become the consort of Siva. 
Encouraged by this prophecy, the mountain -king 
approaches Siva and, after honouring him as becomes a 
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guest, leaves his maiden daughter there, with her two 
companions, to minister reverently to him in his 
austerities, hoping that iSiva’s thoughts might thereby 
turn towards love again. As in the case of Buddha, Siva 
also is tempted by Kama. But as depicted here he is, 
unlike Buddha, once on the point of yielding to the 
temptation. On one occasion when ParvatT is doing 
homage to Siva, Kama aims his dart at him, impelling 
him to cast a longing look on her radiant face (iii. 65-67). 
He, however, quickly recovers his lost self-control and 
burns down Kama in a fit of fury. Finally therefore Siva 
also, like Buddha, succeeds in withstanding the temptation. 
Up to this point, the two stories run nearly parallel. But 
at this stage, there is a divergence, for Kama in Kalidasa’s 
story revives later and receives a treatment from Siva 
which is the very opposite of the one he received before. 
This differential treatment is not to be ascribed to a mere 
caprice of the hero, for, we should renjember, be is 
Siva ; and it is therefore clear that our poet has two 
kinds or types of love in view, one of which alone, accord- 
ing to him, merits repulsion. To determine what the 
distinction between them is, it is necessary to mention a 
few more details of the story. But before we do so, it is 
perhaps desirable to refer to another point. Kalidasa has 
here confidently ventured upon depicting the love between 
the supreme God and his consort ; and he has not escaped 
criticism at the hands of fastidious alarhkarikas for choos- 
ing such a theme.^ It is not necessary for us to discuss 
this aspect of the matter, but it is clear that the topic is 
not one for all to write or speak about without appearing 
to profane it. So far as our present purpose is concerned, 
it will suffice to regard the love delineated here as the 
ideal of human love; and we shall, as far as possible, 
avoid alluding to 6iva in his character as the Lord of the 
universe. 

The story is purely mythological ; and Kama, as we 
have seen, appears in it as personified. The circumstances 
* Of. Baua-gangadhara, 
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in which h6 first comes before us are briefly as follows i 
There is at the time great distress among the gods, for 
they have been long subjugated by a wicked demon. They 
entreat Brahma for help in vanquishing their foe. But 
seeing that no one less valiant than the son of Siva will 
be equal to the task of overthrowing him, Brahuifi advises 
them to try whether Siva can be weaned from his asceti- 
cism and induced to think of wedded life again. Then 
iPdra, the king of the gods, bespeaks Kama’s assistance in 
diverting Siva from his austerities, and naturally flatters 
him in doing so. Kama feels considerably elated at being 
preferred by Indra to his other lieutenants (ii. 64 ; iii. 10) ; 
and, in his elation, declares that he is prepared, for the 
sake of his sovereign, to corrupt even the most virtuous 
of men : 

adhyapitasyomnasiL'pi tiltim prayuktardga- 

praijidhir dvinaHte I 

kasyarthadharmmt vada pldaydmi 

sindhustafdvdgha iva pravrddhah H 

(iii. 6) 

Pride goes before a fall, it is said : and in preparing to 
smite Siva, Kama hi?nself, as we know, is smitten and 
dies. Kalidasa foreshadows this result by means of 
poetic irony, when he makes Kama say to Indra before 
setting out on his fateful errand, ‘ If only you look 
upon me favourably I shall, with no comrade but Spring 
and with no better aid than my flowery arrow, bring 
down the mighty ^iva himself ’ (iii. 10). Of the subse- 
quent incidents in the story, we need take account 
of only two. The burning down of Kama has frustrated 
the hopes of the gods ; and they have since approached 
^iva himself pra}'iag him to help their cause, which is the 
cause of righteousness in the world (iii. 20). He relents 
and agrees to seek Parvati as his bride for, as he declares, 
he has no purpose to achieve beyond the good of the 
world. The other incident relates to Parvati. The bitter 
disappointment caused by Kama’s destruction makes her 
doubly firm in her resolve to marry 6iva ; and she enters 
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upon a severe course of penance, feeling convinced that 
that is the only means of winning his love (v. 59, 64). 
When she is thus engaged Siva meets her, disguising 
himself as a common celibate or brahim-carin. The 
scene that follows is one of the most lovely in the poem. 
The celibate, after learning with what purpose she is 
subjecting herself patiently to all the pain that penance 
means, tries to dissuade her from it by pointing to several 
‘ shortcomings,’ as ho terms them, in the person whom 
she is seeking for her spouse. But finding that her devo- 
tion to ^iva is unshakable and admiring her strength of 
mind, he reveals his identity and assures her that her 
penance lias, indeed, won his love (iv. 42, v. 86). It is 
then that Kama is revived. Siva and Parvati arc united 
in wedlock ; and Kumara — the offspring of the union — 
eventually conquers the demon-foe and restores the gods 
to their original supremacy. 

Stripped of its mythological garb, this means that 
love, as it appears at first in ^iva, is a momentary sur- 
render to the influence of Parvatl’s personal beauty as is 
suggested by the poet in two similes, used in this connec- 
tion — one which likens it to the attraction of iron by a 
magnet (ii, 69), and the other to the flow of the tide at 
the rising of the moon (iii. 67). In its later phase, on the 
other hand, Siva’s love is not the impulse of an unguarded 
moment but a deliberate choice for a beneticient purpose. 
P&rvati is sought not merely for her personal charms but 
as a help-meet in the discharge of a duty, viz. safeguard- 
ing the interests of righteousness. That is to say, love 
does not make light of dharnia now as it did before, but 
occupies its proper place as an auxiliary to it : 

dhar^msnd'pi -padain sarve kdrite Pdrvatliii prati\ 
jyfm'dparddhabhltasya KdmavyOchhvasitam maiiah * 

(vi. 14) 

— a stan/.a which reminds one of the Git4 saying ; 

dharmdvimcldho bhatlsv kdnmmi Bharatarsabha I 

(vii. 11) 

Secondly Parvati, innocent as she is, is not fully fitted to 
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enter the kingdom of true love when she first sets her 
heart on Siva, for she has not undergone the discipline of 
suffering. Now she has shown herself capable of the 
highest self-sacrifice, and is therefore worthy of such love. 
Mere personal beauty, however extraordinary it may be, 
cannot win the highest love (v. 63) whose steadfastness 
and intimacy, our poet symbolises by the relation that 
obtains between a word and its sense (vi. 79) ; and Siva 
does not wed her until he comes to know that she has not 
less beauty of soul than beauty of form. Thus kilma, 
according to this view, is an evil only in its uiiregenerate 
form ; but when it is pure, t.e., when it is not a mere 
sensuous passion and when it is ready to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of the object loved, it has a rightful 
place in the scheme of the universe. In its total absence, 
life would lose its meaning ; and this seems to be the chief 
point of the fourth canto, Eati-vllajjaiui. According 
to the standpoint of niniti, on the other hand, all love 
alike deserves condemnation as having no value whatso- 
ever for man. This extreme view is implied, for example, 
by the altered designation of ‘ Mara ’ or ‘ death ’ under 
which Kama appears in the Buddha-carita. 

There remains only one other point to mention to 
show that the ways of life, as represented in these two 
poems, are the same as the two ways of [iravrtti and 
nivrtti described above. Following the conception of 
kamu in the two poems, we have identified it with conjugal 
affection. But it may be taken to typify all kinds of desire. 
Not only does the word bear this extended sense in 
Sanskrit : it is also indicated in one of the poems, vu. 
Buddha-carita where Mara, when love fails to help him 
in his purpose, tries, though with no better result, to excite 
other feelings in Buddha (xiii. 18 ff.) The treatment of 
kama in this extended sense is, on either view, the same 
as the treatment of it in the narrower sense of love. 
According to one of them, all desires without exception 
are to be repressed ; according to the other, they are to be 
directed, when once they have been purged of their egoism 





through a proper course of ascetic discipline, to the 
realisation of a positive end which is not of the individual 
but of a wider whole with whose interests the individual 
identifies his own. 



CONCEPTION OE BRAHMA IN ViRASAIVA 
PHILOSOPHY 

By M. S. Basavalinqiah, m.a., b.l., 

Curator, Government Ormital Librari/, Mysore, 

— • — 

For a man who wants finally to release himself from 
the cycle of births and deaths and thus to attain salvation, 
the only efficient means taught by the Ycdic texts are 
known to be a knowledge and an immediate realisation of 
Brahman. 

“ Tanieva viditva atimrt3rum eti ” “ Ninyah pantha 
vidyatc ayanaya. ” (Svetasvataropanisad). “ He escapes 
death only by knowing Him and there is no other way for 
the final release.” 

“ Jnatva tarn inrityum atyeti nanyah pantha vinm- 
ktaye. ” (Kaivalydpanisad) Brahvmviddpndti paratn 
satyam jhdnam anantam brahma." (Taittirlyopanisad). 
jridtvd fiivam Mntim atyautam eti. (Svetasvataropanisad). 
This Brahma is termed Lihgainthe ViraSaiva Philosophy. 
Vatuh^^ Llyate gamyate yatra yena sarvam chardcharamy 
tadUallinyam ityuMain lihgatattva pardyanaih Because 
the letter “ ll ” means — the whole of this sentient and 
insentient world gets itself absorbed into - and the letter 
‘ ga ’ means — the same emerges, from Brahman. Linga 
and Brahma are interchangeable words and both point to 
the one highest principle • which is self-illuminated and 
Absolute when unmanifested, as is borne out by the 
Mandukyopanisad which begins with “ Om ityed ahsaram 
idam ” and ends with “ ayani dtmd brahma, sdyam dtuM 
chatmyat. ” This Liiiga is Brahman because it bulges out 
while creating the world {bnh — to bulge forth). 
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Brihatvad hmuianatvdchha BraJimambddbhidhSyakam.” 
(Biddbanta^ikhaiuanih). 

Hefore the creation of the world, this Brahma was 
pure existence, knowledge and bliss. He was devoid of 
any form and beyond all means of knowledge like percep- 
tion, etc. He was self-illuminated {svayamprakdhah), all 
pervasive and all-knowing. Ho had the names of Siva, 
Eudra, Mahadeva, etc. In that Brahma was lying, in a 
dormant condition, the whole of sentient and material 
world. This Brahma, with a spontaneous desire of creating 
the world, assumed a form of blissful nature, like the liquid 
ghee becoming solid and for the sake of being worshipped 
assumed a body resplendent with a glory of innumerable 
suns, pure and white as crystal, with three eyes, a hlack 
neck, and a crescent moon on the head. The energy or 
the potency of the Absolute Brahma is called ‘ Sakti or 
MSya ’ and being the prototype of the female sex, is 
personified and is treated as the bride of the Ijord. 

This Sakti is of two forms — one pertaining to the soul 
chiclichaktih , another to the matter achichchaktil) . When 
this Sakti is in a subtle form (sukshiiiarapani) i.e., when it 
retains its original Satva character, it is inseparably 
associated with Brahman as is pollen with lotus, and is 
devoid of any distinction of names and forms. 

Atharoakiras. — “ Just as the body of a peacock, with 
all its variegated colours was existent in the cell, so also 
the whole world of spirit and matter was lying in me in a 
subtle condition. I was the only one existent, now also I 
am only one ; I shall be same in future also : there is none 
else different from me.” 

Haktyddi cha prthivyantam jagaditachharacharam^ 
kivakaktisamutpannam tanturlntodbhavc yathd'\ 
(Saktisandoha by ^ivadityacharana) — . 

The whole world of spirit and matter takes its rise 
from Siva associated with Sakti, just like the threads of 
the web come out of the womb of the spider. Siva, in 
conjunction with this Sakti, is the material as well as the 
instrumental cause of this world. 

“ Yadd tamastannaMvd na rdtrih," etc. — (Svetasvatara.) 
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When everything was darkness without the distinc- 
tion of day and night, due to the absence of any 
luminaries like the Sun and the Moon, etc., and when 
there was no distinction between the subtle and gross 
forms of Sakti due to the absence of name and form, there 
was only Siva without a second, l)ut in eternal union with 
a latent potency which had not yet assumed name and 
form. The latter was called Para 6akti and while creating 
the world, it became Vimar^a 6akti having names and 
forms and the Absolute God in Union with this ^akti 
became Mahosvara who, as being tlie cause of the creation 
of the world, assumed six kinds of powers. (Sarvajnatva, 
Nityatrptatva, Anadibodhatva, Svatantratva, Aluptasak- 
titva and Ananta^aktitva). These are treated as the six 
bodies of Isvara and form what is called Siva Tattva, — the 
first element in creation, the last being the element of 
earth (Prthvi). 

si) kd^naijata hahusydni prajdyeyeti — (Taittiriya) 

This Isvara desirous of creating the world united with 
Iccba Sakti and became Kalarudra. “ sa tapo tapyata ” 
“associating himself with Juana Sakti and with a view to 
furnish materials like body, etc. to all the Jivas according 
to their past deeds, he became Vii^uu. “ Iclarn sarvam 
asrjat." The same God characterised by Kriya Sakti, 
unfolds the whole world and is called Brahma. 

tat sr.shfvd tadevannpravUat — (Taittiriya) 

Hahtisandoha . — 

Thus, Isvara characterised by the above-mentioned 
three kinds of potency, created the whole multitude of 
effects consisting of 36 Tattvas from the earth up to 
the Siva Tattva and he entered into them all as their 
self. 

Sachcha tyaclicha hhavat — (Taittiriya) 

Being immanent, he became manifested as the world. 
Thus, the God Isvara is canvas, as it were, on which is 
written the wonderful portrait of the glory of the three 
worlds. 
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In Vira4aiva Philosophy, this Brahma associated with 
ParaSakti is termed Mahalihga. Lihga means the place 
where the world merges from and gets itself absorbed into. 
Garude “ sf/^l;yar^ llyate yatra tat sthalarn brahma 
hahvatam.'’ When the Saktis — sarvajhatva^ etc. transform 
themselves into Kalas, Brahma also transforms himself 
into a Lihga. The world, therefore, is essentially the 
Brahma itself, just as the waves, babbles, etc. are, in their 
essence, the water of the sea. 

Kathopanisad . — 

Just like the wind, assuming the form of Prapa, 
prevades the bodies of all living beings, so God pervades 
all the created beings. “ Eko devas sarva bhutesu gndhah.” 
Just like the space which does not lose its all-pervasive 
nature, though limited by jars, houses, etc., so Brahman 
pervades the whole universe, though he seems to be limited 
by the existence of Upadhi. 

Sold or Jim. 

When Siva who, when associated with subtle Sakti 
was omniscient, omnipotent, etc., becomes associated with 
gross Sakti “ sthala^aktl ” which has got itself intermingled 
with three sorts of impurities called Malatraya, He himself 
becomes Jiva characterised by limited knowledge, limited 
power, etc. This Jiva is termed Anga in Virasaiva 
Philosophy and is referred to by the word “ T ” in empirical 
usage. Since this gross Sakti becomes many owing to the 
variety of Upadhi, the Jiva also characterised by this 
5akti, becomes many, on the analogy of the space “ akdka ” 
becoming many owing to the manyness of jars, etc. 
^veta^vatara. — 

valagra sata bhdgasya mtadha kalpitasya cha I 
hhag6 jlvasya vijneyah sa chdnarttydya kalpyate I 
naiva ntrina puman isJia na chaivSyam napumaakaW 
yadyaclushhatiram ddhatte tena tena sa yujyate'^ 

The Sakti which is an adjunct of Jiva becomes two- 
fold and is called Avarapa Sakti and Yik^epa Sakti. 
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That Sakti which Ib the tiransformation of the subtle 
material Sakti '‘tiakshma chiehchhakti” is termed Avaraija, 
since it helps in hiding Brahma and makes it possible to 
say that there is no Brahma and He is not visible. This 
Sakti becomes five-fold and is termed Kala, Vidya, Raga, 
Kala and Niyati, all of which tend to create in Jiva, 
qualities which are the contraries of those existing in 
I4vara, namely, limited knowledge, limited existence, 
limited action, etc. This five-fold Sakti is tenned the 
Panchakafiohuka of Jiva and forms his psychic body 
{kdratui&arlra) where-unto the Jiva merges himself during 
susupti or deep sleep, when he feels pure bliss or Ananda 
and is called Prajna. 

Mandukya; — 

Sv-vipti nthaiia ekdbkatah pmjhan-a ghatM f oananda 
•nuiyah ananda blmk chlts-mukhah prdjhah. 

The second is Aunmukhya Sakti which is also a 
transformation of the subtle material Sakti ; but unlike 
Avarana Sakti, it affords materials to the different Jivas 
for enjoying their pleasures, pains, etc. It is this Sakti 
which assumes the forms of the 24 Tattvas commencing 
with Primordial matter (Prakrti 'rattva) and ending with 
the earth. 

The three Ko^as viz, Vijnanamaya, Manornaya and 
Pranamaya — form the subtle body of Jiva and the Jiva 
enters into this body at dream and is called Taijasa. 

Jiva, when he is conscious of his union with Anna- 
mayako^a or the gross body, is called Visva and will be 
in a waking stage. 

Since Brahma is the cause of all these three varieties 
of Jivas, He is called Turiya, that is, the Fourth. 

“ prapahehopa^amam santarn sivam advaita^n chatur- 
tham jrtanyawfe • ” (Mandukyopanisad) Just as the word 
“ Black ” denotes the quality of being black as well as the 
thing possessing blackness, so also all the words denoting 
things in the world of spirit and matter, point to God Siva 
also who is in inseparable union with them all. 
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Vayu Sarahita. — 

vigraham dlvadf-oanifa jogadetacJicharacharam I 
Hamartluim na jWnanti panavah p^agauravclt 
The whole world of spirit and matter forms the body 
of the great Lord. The people who are in bondage do not 
understand this fact owing to their ignorance. 

Thus, since Jiva is associated with the gross form of 
Sakti, all his potencies also become circumscribed. The 
Iccha Sakti, when limited, becomes Anava Mala and makes 
the Jiva believe that he is apurna i.e., limited by time and 
space. The Jhana Sakti, when limited, becomes Maya- 
mala and makes the Jiva Kinchijiia i.e., limited in 
knowledge, and think that he is entirely separate from 
Brahma, owing to his connection with his body and its 
organs. The Kriyii Sakti, when similarly limited, becomes 
karmamala and renders the Jiva capable of limited actions 
only and incites him to do merits and demerits and thus to 
involve himself in an endless series of births and deaths. 

^iva and Jiva are differentiated by a difference in the 
form of Sakti with which they are associated. The subtle 
and the gross forms of the Sakti, appearing in the shape of 
the world of spirit and matter, account for the appearance 
of Siva and Jiva in one and the same Chaitanya or the 
Supreme Power with which they are united. 

The term “ SaktiviAistadvaita ” applied to the 
c.schatological doctrine in the Vira.saiva philosophy, refers 
to the essential identity between Siva and Jiva. Siva, 
owing to the transformation of his own Sakti, himself 
assumes the three kinds of bodies along with their impuri- 
ties and becomes Jiva, his original form being hidden by 
Maya. 

When Jiva, having received from his Guru the three 
kinds of Diksha or initiation, gets himself rid of the above 
three sorts of impurities (Karmika, Mayiya and Aijava) 
existing in the three bodies, by the installation of the three 
kinds of Liuga, (Bhava, Prana and Ista) in them, he 
perceives Lihga, otherwise known as Siva, in all his bodies 
and Indriyas and feels one with Him. 
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The meaning and significance, of “ LihgUnga 
sdmarasyam ” 

The very import contained in the well-known Maha- 
vakyas like tvam asi, ayam atma brahma,” is expressed 
by the technical term “ lihgavga sdmarasgam ” in the 
Vlra§aiva Philosophy. 

tat padenochijate sadbhilj lingariTpas saddsivah ' 

tvam padSndngarnpd hi /Iras samsdra lakshanah II 

The word Liiiga expresses the import of the word 
“ tat,” the word Ahga that of '‘Hvam” and “ Sdniarasyam ” 
represents the word “ asi ”. When the mind of Jiva is 
purified after observing the Sivacharas, the sthQla sakti 
connected with him transforms herself into Bhakti. 
Linga which is otherwise known as parasiva tattva, 
becomes three-fold and is termed Bhava Linga, Prana 
Linga and Ishta Linga, when it is in union with Satkala, 
Chitkala and Ananda Kala respectively. These three 
Lihgas, on account of the Upadhi of Kala inherent in 
them, become again, each two-fold. The Bhavalinga 
Bxib-divides itself into Mahalinga with sdntyatitottara 
kald and Prasiidalihga with mntijatita kald ; the Pranalihga 
into Jaiigamalihga with sdnti kald and Sivalinga with 
vidyd kald and lastly Ishtalihga into Gurulihga with 
pratishthd kald and Acbaralihga with nivritti kald. 

Similarly, Ahga, which is otherwise known as Jiva, 
becomes three-fold and is termed Yogahga, Bhogahga and 
Tyagahga, when it is in union with Visuddha Bhakti, 
Vichiira Bhakti and Vidheya Bhakti respectively. These 
three Aiigas, on account of the Upfidhi of Bhakti inherent 
in them, become again each two-fold. The Yogahga sub- 
divides itself into Aikya Sthala with Samarasa Bhakti 
and Sarana Sthala with Ananda Bhakti. Bhogahga 
sub-divides itself into Pranalihgasthala with Anubhava 
Bhakti and Prasadisthala with Ananda Bhakti. Lastly, 
Tyagahga sub-divides itself into Mahesvarasthala with 
Naishthika Bhakti and Bhaktasthala with ^raddha- 
Bhakti. 
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Thus, Lihga is made the ‘ worshipped ’ (upasyam) 
and Ahga ‘ the worshipper.’ (tipdsaJcah .) By constant 
contemplation of and union with Lihga, the Ahga or Jiva 
becomes . Lihga, like a wasp transforms itself into a bee by 
always thinking of the bee. 

yaihd bhraniaraydgena kiinpi hhramar&yate I 
mdnavali sivaydgena Hvasminjayate tathd ® 

The above Lihgas of six denominations, naiuely, 
Acharalihga, etc., are supposed to preside over the six 
Indriyas, that is, the five organs of perception, mz., nose, 
tongue, eye, skin and ear and the mind — the internal organ 
standing between the external organs and the soul. 

The devotee, as a Bhakta, offers odour “ gandham ” 
to Acharalihga in his nose, with his hand Suchitta, being 
actuated by Sraddha Bhakti and mentally reciting the 
letter Sta’. Then as a Mahesa, he offers taste ramin to 
Gurulihga in his tongue, with his hand subuddhi, being 
actuated by Naishthika Bhakti and contemplating the 
letter ‘ //m ’. As a Prasadi, he offers the pleasure of sight 
rUpam to Sivalihga in his eye, with his hand Nirahahkara, 
moved by Savadhana Bhakti and reciting the letter ‘ ii 
As a Prapa Liugi, he offers the pleasure or touch spar'sam 
to Jahgamalihga in his skin, with his hand Sumanah 
actuated by Anuhhava Bhakti and reciting the letter vd. 
As a Sarana, ho offers the pleasure of hearing mbdam to 
Prasadalifiga in his oar, with his hand sujniina, moved by 
A nanda Bhakti and reciting the letter ‘ z/a’. Finally, as 
an Aikya, he offers iriptim to Mahalihga installed in his 
mind, with his hand Sadbhava, impelled by Samarasa- 
bhakti and reciting the letter ^ dm'. 

The above is the Upasana which a Virasaiva is 
enjoined to practise in order to attain liberation from the 
bondage of Sarasara. This Upasana transforms the whole 
of his body into Lihga and Mantra and makes him feel 
one with Lihga. It will be seen that the above method 
of Upasana is such as to include both knowledge and 
action (jhdna, kriyd) and enables the Upasaka to actually 
live and practise his religion in his every day life, always, 
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with a sense of detachment. When he realises this union 
with Siva— the pure Bliss, he sees no other thing, knows no 
other thing, and hears no other thing. Like water mixes 
with water, fire with fire, he loses all difference when he 
merges himself into Brahma. It is with regard to such a 
man of realisation that the following stanza holds good : 
kevalam saclichiddnanda prakd.sddvaya lakshanam^ 
iilnynkalparn pamkdham farabrahma prakdmte •• 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON VISHNUSVAMI AND 
VALLABIIACHARYA 

By Prof. G. H. Bhatt, m.a., 

Baroda College, Baroda. 


On a former occasion,' I tried to show that the 
religo-philosophical views of Vishnusvami and Valla- 
bhaoharya were so dissimilar as to prevent one from 
supposing that Vallabhacharya was the follower of Yishnii- 
svami. Some fresh evidence in support of the above 
statement is now discussed in this paper. 

A small work, Rilmapatala,^ of the School of 
Ramananda, which, although its author is not known, is 
looked upon as more than three centuries old, deals with 
three topics viz. (a) the daily duties of the follower of 
Ramananda, (b) the general principles of the Ramananda 
School, and (c) a short account of the three religious 
Schools of Nimbarka, Vishnusvami, and Madhva. We 
are here concerned with the account of Vishnusvami. 
The Ramapatala states’’ that in the School of Vishnu- 

' Proceedings and transactions of tlie Sevontii All-India Oriental 
Conference, Baroda, 1933, paper on " Vishnusvami and 
Valla))hacharya, ” pp 449-465. 

Samapatala, edited by Brahmachari, Bhagavadacharya 
Baroda, 1933. 

■’ p. 65-66. 

VishnusydmdnuySyindifi sarvadd Subhaddyinl • 

Vishnukdfwhi (Diamiasdld Mdrkandain kshetrakani vuitani • 
Indradyumna vildsak sydt .idyujyayi muktir iichyate • 
Jaganndthayt updsyab sydt vishfa tu kamald tathd • 
Tulasimantrah parama-Tripurdrib Sdkhdehyate I 
Achdryd Vdmadevascha dvdrani tu nayanmtt, mataip * 
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svainT, Vishiiiikanchi is the Dharma-^ala, Markauda is 
the Kshctra, Inclradyuirma is the Vilasa, Siiyujya is the 
Mukti, Jaganiiatha is the deity to be worshiped, and so 
also Kamala, Tiilasi is the mantra, Tripiirari is the Sakha, 
Varnadeva is the Acharya, Nayana is the Dvara, Purii- 
shol-tama is tlie Dhairia, Harinama is the food, Sunanda 
is the Parshada, Yajus is the Veda, Sukla is the Varna, 
Achynta is the Gotra, Krishnaparibhraiiia near the Vata, 
Jalabiinba is the Rishi, and Nandika is the deity. It^ 
further tells us that in the Hiranyakesi Sakha of the 
Yajurveda it is stated that one should have a mark on the 
forehead, resejjibiing the foot of Hari and vertical and that 
whoever bears a vertical rnaik with an open space in the 
middle becomes dear to the Great Lord, comes to possess 
merit and enjoys liberation. This is the first sacrament 
of a Vaishnava. The remaining four Sacraments are, ^ 
according to Ramapatala, as follows : — the meditation on 

rnms/iottamdkhyam dlidma chdhdro Harindinakam ^ 
Rmiandah pdrshada pwkto Yajunedas tathaivachn *1 
uhlavarno clnjuiayi (joiram rate krishna Pnristmuah ® 
Jalahimha risJur hhax'en Nandiko devatd tathd I 
etdh Samjfidh suhhatard Vaishnavdndm tu sarvadd W 

The editor of Rfuoapatala remarks in a footnote on p. 60 that the 
versos are rather in a distorted form and that it is impossi})le 
to restore thorn to a correct form for want of more lif»ht. 

^ V. 07. 

Yajurvfide hiranyakesi sdkhdydm firdhva-pundram 
llaripdddkriti dlmam nirdhdraxjaii * madhxja- 
chchidrani firdhva-pundram yo dhdraynii 
sa parasya yriyo hhavati sa puny avail hhavaii 
sa muktibhdq hhavati I 

(This is the first mmskdra) 

^ P. 67. 

Dliritordlivapundrodara chakradhdrJ- 
Vifihnmn param dhydyati yd niahdtmd i 
svavena mantrena sadd hridisthhn- 
pardtparam sa ydti mahatomahlydn 

(This is the second samskdra). 
pahiputrddikdn sarvdn yrihopakarandnicha f 
(inkayechchankacJuikrdbhydm ndvin kuryd-chcha Vaishnavam^ 

(This is the third samskdra) . 

21 * 
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Vishnu ; impressing on all the objects the marks of a conch 
and a disc and giving the name of Vishnu to children; 
receiving the Mantra ; and bearing the mark of a conch 
and a disc, putting on a garland of Tiilasi beads and thereby 
becoming liberated even in this life. Moreover, there are 
three Dvaras of VishnusvamI, mz., Sri Karma Chandraji, 
Sri Kalfmayanj! and Sri Vana-Khandiji.'^ 

The short account of the School of VishnusvamI given 
above, when compared with that of the School of Valla- 
bhacharya, will at once show that there is hardly an 
agreement between them and is, therefore, quite sufTicient 
to confirm the opinion that Vallabhficharya was not at all 
influenced by the doctrines of VishnusvamI. 

The other (widence that has been put forth in sup- 
port of the theoiy that Vallabhacharya was the follower of 
the VishnusvamI School, first appeared in one Vaishnava 
Magazine some seven years ago.*^ Tt is said that 
Vallabhacharya, when he visited Ujjain in the year 
1490 A.D., saw one Brahmin named Narottama and 
recognized him as his Purohita. This honour conferred 
by Vallabhacharya on Narottama has been ]*ecorded in a 
document written in Sanskrit in the Kanaresc script by 
Vallabhacharya himself wherein the latter describes 
himself as the follower of the doctrines of Vishnusvrunl.^ 
This document does not seem to be reliable. Firstly, it is 


viantropadesah chaturthah sainskdrali'^ 

(This is the fourth samskdra). 
sankha chakra dhdrl cidvdn vidldm tulasijdm dhritah m 

jlvanmukta iti * 
(This is the fifth saniskdra,) 

pufidram inudrd tathd ndnia mantro yOijas cha pailchaviah I 
am’ihi-panclia samskdrdn-paraviaikdnta hetacah H 
Similar samskdras are mentioned by Balacleva in liis Prameya- 
Eatnavali (Eri#,disl) translation of J^alatlova’s Oavincla- 
Bhashya, Appendix IF pp. 45-47). 

^ Ramapatala p. 52. 

’ Suddhadvaita and Bhaktimartanda 111. 4, p. 121. (1927 A.D. 

Ahmeda])ad.) 

" Ibid. 
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very strange that Vallabhacharya, whose mother-tongue 
was Telugu, should write a document in the Kanarese 
script. One would naturally expect the Acharya to write 
it in the Devanagarl Script which was intelligihlc to all 
learned persons in the whole of India, and which was no 
douht employed hy the descendants of Vallahhacharya at 
different times later on. Moroevor, in the other similar 
documents written hy (xopTnathaji, the eldest son of 
Vallahhacharya, recently brought to our notice,’' we do 
not get any reference to Vishnusvami. It is quite prob- 
able that some one, who wanted to establish the antiquity 
of the school of Vallabhacharya by connecting him with 
Vishnusvami might have been the actual author of the 
document or it may be that some of the descendants of 
Narottama at Ujjain, might have forged this document 
with a view to enjoying a high status in the society by 
describing his f.aniily as being once honoured by a person- 
ality no less than Vallabhacharya. Unfortunately such 
cases are not rare in India. This piece of evidence, 
therefore, cannot disprove the hypothesis that Vallabha- 
charya had nothing to do with Vishnusvami. 

It was conjectured in my last paper on this 
subject that Hilvaniaugala might have met Vallabha- 
charya. Even this is not possible as the latter is removed 
from the former by a long period. Moroever, the traditional 
account that Bilvamahgala was the follower of the Vishnu- 

The document written in' Kanarese Script is translated into 
English by Mr. J. R. Wagle, Translator, High Court of 
Bombay. The translation runs as follows : — 

“ Vallabha, tho follower of the Maryada i.c., doctrines of 
Shriniad Vishnusvami honours (recognises) Narottain of 
Avanlika (f.c., Ujoni) as a puroliit (f.c., tho family religious 
priest). The first day of Chaitra Shuddlia of Samvat 1546 
(2‘2nd March 149d).'’ 

” Tho two letters written by Gopinathaji wore first published in 
tlie Bombay Weekly, called ' Gujarati ’ of 20-10-35- 

pp. 101-102. 

"‘‘Vishnusvami and Vallabbacbiirya ’—(Proceedings of tho VH 
0. Conference, Baroda, 1933 p. 456.) 
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svami School and he passed on the doctrines of that 
School to Vallabhacharya, is unreliable. Vallabhacharya 
himself describes Bilvamahgala as the follower of the 
Mayavada School of Saiikaracharya." It is, therefore, 
quite unnatural that Vallabhacharya should receive 
philosophical traditions from Bilvamahgala. The whole 
episode of Bilvamangala and Vallabhacharya does not, 
therefore, deserve any consideration. 

Last year, Prof. Glascnapp of Germany discussed the 
question of VishnusvamI and Vallabhacharya in hisarticlc 
on the teaching of Vallabhacharya '■ and kept it open 
with great caution.” When he examines the remarks 
of Vallabbachclrya that the followers of VishnusvamI wtne 
iamasa, be says*' tliat according to Vallabhacharya. 
the Tainasa Bhaktas were supciior to the Hajasa and the 
Sattvika Bhaktas and then when Vallabhacharya de- 
scribes the followers of Vish^iusvami as Tamasa ho 
is giving them a compliment. Prof. Glasonapp is not 
happy in his interprotal ion of the teriti Tamasa as applied 
to the followers of VishnusvamI, as ho has confounded 
the technical terms Tamasa, Itiijasa and Hilttvika which 
are used by Vallabhacharya in his commentary on the 
Bhagavata, Skandha X, in connection with the different 
Gopis and devotees. These terms have been fully 
explained by VitthalanathajT in his gloss'" on Vallabha- 
charya’s connuentary on the l^hagavata. The devotees 
are called Tamasa as they are most obstinate like illiterate 
persons and consocjuently fixed their attention comph'.tely 
on the object which they once happen to contemplate. 
From the standpoint of Bhakti such a strong attachment 


'* Vallabhachai ya’s Tiittvarthadipa— Nibandlia p. 180 . (Uenaros 
Ldition); ci. I'erusliottanuijl's gloss tbercou. 

'*Dio loluo Vallabbacaryas Von Holinutli Von Glasonapp in 
^oitsclii'ift fui' Jndologie unci Jrauistik Band 9; Hoft 3: 
Loipsiig, 1934 pp. ‘.168-330. 

*■' ll)icl p. 330. 

'■* Ibid p. 327. 

of. ViHlialanatliaji’s TippaiU, p. 23 (Bombay Edition, 1921). 
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to God is undoubtedly the best qualification and it is for 
this reason that the Tatnasa Bhaktas are described as 
superior to Uajasa and Sattvika Bhaktas who are lacking 
in that strong devotion. The followers of VishnusvatuI 
are called 'I’ainasa by Vallabhacharya, simply because the 
teaching of Vishnusvarni was out and out dualistic. 
Vallabhacharya is thus criticising that School and not 
admiring it. 

Finally, it is interesting to compare the attitude of 
some of the followers of Vallabhacharya who try to show 
the antiquity of the ^uddhadvaita system by connecting it 
with Vishnusvarni and with that of Baladeva, the author of 
the Govinda Bhashya in the Chaitanya School of Bengal. 
It is well known that the system of Chaitanya has much 
affinity with that of Nimbarka and Vallabha and is 
far removed in spirit froin the system of Madhva. Still 
Baladeva'*’ in his Bhashya on the Brahmasiitras says 
that the Chaitanya School had a long tradition behind it. 
In fact, it started with Krishna, and passing through 
different stages came to Madhva from whom in course of 
time it came to Chaitanya. All such writers labour under 
the ittipression that the truth and importance of any 
system can bo measured only by antiquity. But such a 
line of thinking is hardly critical and historical and it, 
therefore, fails to commend itself to modern critical 
scholars. Moreover, Indian theologians are of opinion*' 
that the Mantras not belonging to any Samprada^'a or 
School — and there are only four Sampradayas viz., 
Bamanuja, Madhva, Vishnusvarni and Jlimbarka — are 

** Baladeva’s GuruparaiTipara in liis Govinda-Bliashya on tho 
Brahma Siitras. 

En{;lish tran.slation of Baladova’s Govinda-Bhiisliya (Paniiii 
Oflico Allahabad, 2nd edition 1934 pp, i — ii of tlie introduction) 
and also ap])cndix II, p. 3. 

*^ Seo Baladeva’s Govind-Bhasliya, j). iii introduction ; ct. 
Baladeva’s Prainoya-Batnavali vv. 5-G (English tianslation 
of Baladeva’s Govinda-Bhiisliya, appendix II, pp 2-3). 

A similar attempt of connecting the Kiiinanand Scliool with the 
Si’I-Sampradaya and w*ith Kama is made in Kiimapatala, p. 56, 
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considered as fruitless, and every effort is, therefore, made 
by such persons to connect any new system with one of 
the four above-mentioned Bamprad&yas with a view to 
enjoyinff a better status. But all these hardly appeal to a 
critical mind. The connection between Vishnusviiml and 
Vallabhftcharya cannot, therefore, be accepted as histori- 
cally and philosophically correct. 



THE DIALECTIC OF PRAmANYA WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO NYAYA AND MiMAMSA 

By G. Hanumantha. Rao, m.a., 

Maharaja's Gollege^ Mysore. 

"♦ 

To tho naivo thinker belief conjes naturally ; the fact 
that something is known is synonymous for him, with its 
being true and the problem of knowledge does not arise. 
Wo have all of us passed through this stage of epistemo- 
logical innocence. But there comes a time in our life 
when our animal faith fails us ; there arc moments of 
crisis in individual and collective life when our habitual 
beliefs are shaken to their foundations. Customary know- 
ledge proves inadequate and we look for the guidance of 
inspired men and inspired books. Thus arises the 
distinction between ordinary knowledge which is liable to 
error and revelation which is above error. At a further 
stage, we find that the revelations of one inspired seer 
conllicts with those of another, the revelations of one 
group of men run counter to those of another. Such 
conllict renders reflection and criticism necessary. It 
gives rise to the antethesis between reason and revelation. 
The Charvaka, the Bauddha, tho Nyaya and Mimamsa 
systems of Indian philosophy, the sensationalist, intui- 
tiouist and rationalistic systems of European philosophy 
are precipitates of this antethesis. It is perhaps in this 
context of conflict between reason and revelation that the 
question oisoatahyrdinilnyaviui iiaratahpidiiuliiya arose in 
Indian philosophy. Tho problem which is first raised in 
respect of revelation {srvti) is, in tiun;, extended to every 
form of knowledge. It thus comes to be a basic problem 
of Indian epistemology. 
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In its fully developed form it is stated as follows : — 

(a) Arc the validity and invalidity of a cog;nition 
dependent for their production on the very conditions that 
pive rise to it or are they dependent upon factors other 
than those that give rise to it ? 

(b) Is the ascertainment of the validity or invalidity 
of a cognition intrinsic to it or extrinsic to it ? 

The problem as stated above has elicited antothotical 
solutions which may bo presented dialectically as follows: — 

Thesis. Antethesis, 

1. Validity and invalidity : both Validity and invalidity arc both 

aro intrinsic. (Sainkliya). extrinsic. (Nyaya.) 

2. invalidity is intrinsic, validity Validity is intrinsic, invalidity is 

is extrinsic. (Bauddha). extrinsic. (Mlrnanisa). 

It is not possible within the compass of a short paper 
to discuss all the systems. I shall confine myself only to 
the dialectical arguments of the Naiy^ikas aiidMimam- 
sakas. Even when dealing with tluj Mimamsa arguments 
1 limit myself only to those of Kumarila. 

The Nydya argument , — In maintaining that validity 
and invalidity arc both extrinsic, the Naiyyayika puts 
lorward the following arguments. 

(/■) If the conditions that give rise to knowledge 
could also give rise to its validity, then all cognitions 
would have to be valid. But as a matter of fact we know 
that some cognitions are invalid. Those who argue that 
knowledge is intrinsically valid should either give up the 
distinction between truth and error or if they want to 
maintain the distinction, they '.rhould cease speaking of 
the very conditions that give rise to a cognition as giving 
rise also to its validity. ‘ 

^ Mananieyodaya, Translated by S. Siiryanarayana Sastry, p 112. 
“If validity should depend solely on the causes of the cognition for 
its production then there would bo validity oven in caso.s of 
invalid cognition, because even there the causes of cognition 
aro iircsent ; should one argue that they are not present, the 
very production of cognition would bo unintelligible. Invalidity 
too does not depend on tho cause of the cogniiion, for the samo 
reason ; there would liave to bo invalidity even in cases of 
valid cognition. 
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(ii) If the conditions that give rise to knowledge 
could hy themselves give rise to validity, there would bo 
no room for doubt. Wc doubt our cognitions because the 
conditions of their genesis fail to give us valid knowledge. 
To accept svatalipramanya is to court dogmatism and 
resisting it, is the first step in the realisation of truth. 

(Hi) It is only critical knowledge that has the claim 
to the title of knowledge. Science never relies on 
cognitions that have not been scrutinised- It subjects 
what is presented by one sense to the scrutiny of another 
sense and finally what is presented by the senses to the 
scrutiny of reasoning. Thus the ascertainment of validity 
and invalidity is also extrinsic. VVe cannot establish 
correspondence between knowledge and object directly, 
because the object is outside knowledge. The Naiyayika 
therefore adopts the pragmatic proof. It the character is 
truly the character of the object, then action based upon 
it should prove successful. If, for oxamirlc, the cognition : 
‘ This is silver ’ should prov<> to be true, on weighing, it 
should have the specific gravity that silver is expected to 
have ; offered for sale, it should fetch the price expected 
of silver. It should be noted however, that the Naiyayika 
speaks of workability only as a test of truth and not as 
constitutive of the nature of truth. 

The MlDicimM argument in rejutatiun of extrinsic 
validity and in support of intrinsic validity.- - 

(i) If a cognition is not intrinsically valid, we have 
to appeal to a second cognition, to find out the validity of 
the first ; wc shall have to appeal to a third cognition in 
order to see that the second is valid, and so on ad infinitum. 
I'hus wc shall never be in a position to know whether any 
cognition is valid at all. If, instead, wc stop at any 
particuliir stage and say that a particular cognition is 
valid, its validity would have to be intrinsic to it. If 
knowledge is not intrinsically valid there is no possibility 
of deriving it from external factors. If salt has no saltish- 
ness, there is nothing on earth wherewith it could be 
salted. Even so, if knowledge cannot bo validat’d with 
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reforcuce to the conditions intrinsic to it nothing else can 
validate it. 

(ii) All knowledge has the inalienable attribute of 
necessity ; in knowing we feel we are obliged to know thus 
and not otherwise. This necessity is characteristic of 
perception as well as of inference. It is in the nature of 
knowledge to be true just as it is in the nature of life to 
be healthy. 'I’his docs not mean that every cognition 
is true. Some cognitions turn out to bo false. Falsity is 
a privation of knowledge, not its negation. It is this fact 
that knowledge is open to error that makes us critical 
about knowledge. Criticism consists in analysing the 
conditions of knowledge, and in scrutinising whether the 
conditions are free from defect. In order to elucidate the 
validity of a cognition, we may have recourse to every 
instrument of logic, but logic proves only what is already 
there. The proof of a proposition is only a reallirmation 
of its validity ; it docs not introduce validity into the 
cognition. The function of proof is to show that the 
(ionditions that have given rise to knowledge are not 
defective. It eliminates invalidity but docs not induce 
validity into it. If a cognition is not intrinsically valid 
neither correspondence nor cobcrcncc nor workability can 
produce it. The Mlmamsaka recognises the importance 
of correspondence and coherence only as tcst.i of truth and 
not as revelations of truth. They help us to find out that 
the cognition is not invalid. They function at best, as 
collateral securities. 

(in) The argument of the Naiyayika that validity 
is ascertained by the test of workability is untenable. 
That a cognition tends to successful activity is no 
guarantee to its validity. Some cognitions have led to 
successful activity and yet they are invalid. For example, 
many of us have dreamed that a dear relative of ours is 
dead. 'J'his has led to profuse weeping and sheding 
of tears on our part- But the fact that wo have shod 
tears does not prove that death has occurred. Wherever 
there has been true cognition, there has invariably been 
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successful activity, but the converse is not true. Validity 
and successful activity are not convertible. Truth is 
logically prior to verification. There is verification because 
the cognition is true, not true because it is verified. 

Review of the Nydya and Mlmamsa controversy. — The 
chief defect of the Nyaya argument is that it overlooks 
the noegenetic character of cognition. All cognition, 
that is cognition of something not hitherto known 
(anadhigata) and which has not been contradicted by 
later experience (a-ddhita) is self- valid. Knowledge 
by its very nature is true. The function of doubt and 
inquiry consists in assuring one that the true function of 
knowledge has not been deflected. The Naiyayika 
does not realise that this is the function of doubt and 
criticism in the scheme of knowledge. Doubt presupposes 
knowledge and can only operate usefully when it acts with 
certainty as its centre and base. Cut it loose from this 
centre of certainty and allow it to drift, it will wreck itself 
and scepticism will be the result. The later Naiyiiyikas 
realised this and a.s a result of it they admitted self-con- 
sciousness and internal and external perception of existence 
(dharmijiidna) as intrinsically valid. 

Knowledge has two distinct but inseparable aspects ; 
it is constructive and revelatory ; as a logical construction 
knowledge mediates between the knower and the known 
and makes a progressive understanding of reality possible. 
As revelatory it gives us the sense of direct acquaintance 
with reality. Knowledge is both a tool as well as a light. 
As a tool it helps us to control reality; and as a light, it 
reveals it. To overlook any one of these two aspects is to 
miss the moaning of knowledge. Knowledge which is a 
mere logical construction and not a revelation of the 
object is like a blind man who can move but doe.s not see 
where he is moving ; knowledge which only reveals iuid is 
not constructive is like a cripple who can see but does 
not move. It is because knowledge is constructive that it 
enables us to progress in our knowledge of reality. If we 
relied merely on immediacy and did not know how to 
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extend the boundaries of immediacy by logical construc- 
tion, we would be intolloctua! dwarfs. The Miinainsakadoes 
not ihiderstand the implications of the constructive aspect 
of knowledge. One important implication of the fact 
that knowledge is constructive is that it is guided by an 
ideal. Without the consciousness of an ideal, construc- 
tion is impossible. Thouah every act of knowledge reveals 
reality, it, at the same time, leaves us with a sense of 
dissatisfaction. We know reality and yet do not know it. 
rt is this sense of incompleteness that inspires us to 
attempt new constructions Every new construction is 
an attempt to go from a less direct to a more direct know- 
ledge of reality. An(jthcr important implication of con- 
structiveness is that knowledge has diffei'eut levels, each 
revealing reality in degrees iuore or le.ss. There is the 
coimnon sense level of knowledge, there is the scientific 
level of knowledge. As distinct from these there arc the 
poetic and religious views of realicy. Each level of know- 
ledge leaves us with a sense of more intimate or 
less intimate, wider or narrower acquaintance with 
reality. A third implication of constructivencss is 
that though conatructivoness makes knowledge progressive, 
yet the goal of constructiveness is to eliminate itself. 
The impulse of mediacy is to overleap itself and to reach 
immediate and direct contact with reality. The goal is 
reached in absolute knowledge alone that can, strictly 
speaking, be considered to be {svatahprdmanija) intrinsi- 
cally valid. All other knowledge is valid partly intrinsi- 
cally and partly extrinsically. It reveals and yet reveals 
not. It reveals reality and yet wants us to go beyond 
itself to find it. This constructive aspect of knowledge is 
overlooked by the Mimamsaka. 

The iftiportance of thin controversy from the stand- 
point of contemporary western philosophy . — The contro- 
versy between the Naiyayika and Miinanisaka over the 
question of validity is interesting not merely on its own 
account, it is interesting also from the point of view 
of comparative philosophy. Comparatively speaking the' 
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discussion marks a high level of philosophical development. 
European philosophers did not go into the question of 
validity so elaborately till very recently. The arguifients 
of the Naiyayika and Mimamsaka find an echo in the 
controversies between the critical realists, neorealists and 
pragmatists. 

Just to give one example : The theory of correspond- 
ence as maintained by western philosophers invariably 
involves some kind of copy theory. It is interesting to 
note that the correspondence view of truth as maintained 
by the Naiyayika is free from- such an association. Ho 
avoids the pitfall of the copy theory by adopting the 
pragtnatistic method of establishing correspondence. 
Tiic correspondence of knowledge with reality is estab- 
lished oil the basis of the inference that action based upon 
it has led to expected results. This contrivance was 
very recently adopted by the critical realists and it has 
become famous as the pragmatistic proof of realism. 

Another feature of interest to the contemporary 
philosopher is the Mimamsa doctrine of noegenesis which 
bears a close resemblance to Spearman’s theory of 
cognition. 



THE JiVA IN ADVAITA 

By M. Lakshminarasimiiiah, m.a., 
Maharaja’s College, Mgsoir, 


Rival schools of Vedanta Iiavc boon untiringly accus- 
ing llui Advaitin of a groat loaning towards nihilism 
which, in the early history of Indian thought, was sys- 
teinatioally expounded by one school of Buddhists. In 
fact, they stigmatise him as a pseudo-Buddhist implying 
thereby that his system has no support in the sacred 
scriptures and hence lacks the “ halo of orthodoxy.” But 
a careful survey of the evolution of Indian thought cannot 
fail to reveal the alternative emphasis laid on the two 
tendencies, assertivistic and negativistic, during the seve- 
ral periods of its history. To the Vedic sages of the 
Samhita and early Brahmana period life was real and 
earnest and everything about them had a value. This is 
the significance of the early Vedic anthropomorphism. 
This was followed by a period in which the .sacerdotal 
religion with its polytheism gave place to a quest after a 
single deity who was vested with supreme control over 
the affairs of the world. 

In the later Brahmana and Upanisadic periods the 
idea of a personal God who was shaping the events of the 
world was superseded by the idea of the impersonal 
Brahman. 

Next came the epic period which may bo character- 
ised as one of transition because various strands of 
thought which signify a period of spiritual effervescence 
emerged to the surface. This was also the period in which 
the two chief Avaidika Darsanas, Buddhism and Jainism, 
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took their birth. Evea on the Avaidika side we get the 
assertivistic and negativistic tendencies represented res* 
pectively by Jainisin and Biiddhistii. Thus, the tendency 
which, in the Vedic period, accounted for the sublimation 
of a polytheistic religion may, in a sense, be said to have 
reached its culmination in Buddhistic nihilism whose sharp 
logic denied both the internal and external worlds — Sarvam 
snnyani. This is the Sarvasiinyavada. 

Such unqualified nihilism soon provoked a strong 
opposition from the assertivist camp. The Buddhistic 
house was divided against itself and the Yogacara or 
Vijnanavada slowly admitted the reality of Esanika 
Vijrlanas or fleeting ideas thus conceding a metaphysical 
status to the mind-stuff. The two other schools of Bud- 
dhism, though differing from each other on the inferribi- 
lity or perceptibility of the external universe, concurred 
with e.ich other in assigning a reality to it. Thus the 
assertivistic opposition took its full shape when the 
Sautrantika and Vaibhasika included the inner and outer 
worlds in their scheme of metaphysics. This is the Sar- 
vastivada. 

This assertivistic opposition had its parallel on the 
orthodox side in the Purva MTmatnsa system which heroi- 
cally undertook to vindicate the claims of the Vedic texts 
for an umiualified acceptance. Thus, it looked as though 
the wheel had completed a revolution and had sorted on 
the second. The Purva-Mlmamsa system believes that 
things have throughout been the same — na kaddehida 
nldrmm jagat. ( SastradTpika Tarkapada p. 109 . Nir- 
naya Silgara Edition.) 

Thus the old scheme reared its head with renewed 
vigour because the Sutras of Jaimini and the Vartikas of 
Kumilrila forged dialectic weapons in support of it. 

But metaphysical enquiry prpbably ceased to have 
a purely academic interest which consists in refuting the 
position of an opponent and did not take the form of 
Buddhistic nihilism. Level-headed thinkers like Gauda* 
pada and Sankarft fplt that the claims of the Purva- 
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Mimamsa were unwarranted and that the Buddhistic 
opposition contained a large measure of truth. Neverthe- 
less they would not subscribe to the ultra-negativistic 
view of the Madhyarnika. They formulated a doctrine of 
reality which was as remorselessly cruel as that of the 
Buddhist in rejecting as spurious anything which failed 
to satisfy that sovereign test. But unlike the Madhya- 
niika who let his ship adrift in mid-ocean without a mast 
or a rudder they clung fast to the sheet-anchor of the 
ITpanisadic Brahman. 

With the rise of Visista-Advaita and Dvaita which 
erroneously equated Advaita with Buddhism and thus 
appeared as reactionaries on the assertivistic side the 
wheel may be described to have started on a third 
revolution. 

Sankara’s doctrine of reality is itself a product of a 
close study of the several Upanisads. Passages appa- 
rently purporting to endorse the reality of any conceivable 
object could be found side by side with others which 
denied all kinds of reality and in evolving a system out of 
such chaos it was necessary to discriminate the view- 
points of the half-poetic mystics and this was possible 
only for a mastermind like Sankara’s. His sattatraividhya, 
etc., are the logical corollaries of the Upani.sadic texts. 
He held the balance evenly and would not accept as real 
anything which was found wanting even in the least. 
This is how even pet entities like the Jiva are dismissed 
as no better than shell-silver. The orthodox side probably 
felt nervous that it had an internal enemy in him : but 
the Buddhists could not be sure of having in him a warm 
friend because he admitted as unreal only things like the 
hare’s horn and not the objects of the world. Several 
adhikaranas in the Tarkapada (Il-ii, 28-33) are direct 
polemics of Buddhism. 

His doctrine of reality yadvimya buddUr na oyabki- 
carati tat xat, yad vimya oyabliicarati tad asat. (Gitsl. 
bhasyam 11-16) which was later on expressed as trikala- 
badhyatvam denies reality to things which do not trace 
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back to an infinite past and project forth into an infinite 
future. Thus the demand is too heavy for anything ordi- 
narily conceived as real to satisfy. This test brushes 
aside the whole range of phenomena as spurious, though 
not on a par with the barren woman’s son. We could 
probably reconcile ourselves to the idea that the physical 
universe, the outer world, is unreal. But coming to our- 
selves we feel that there must be something radically 
defective with the criterion of reality because it is impos- 
sible for us oven to imagine want of I’cality to ourselves. 
In the words of Vacaspati each of us is, with reference 
to himself, immediately perceptible though inferring 
other things, animiimanopyapardhaJj, directly perceptible 
though recollecting umarannapijanubhavihiJi, undoubted 
though doubting Handihdnlfpyasandipdhah, undenied 
though denying viparyasyannajnyaviparyaslah (cf. Bhainati 
pp. 60-1 Nirnayasagara Edition) and pramanainapraniauaiit 
ca pramdbhduastathaiva ca, kiirrardyera praindm yafra 
tadasainhhdvand leutah. Madhusudanl pp. 63 (Nirnaya- 
sagara Edition). Hence we feel that we are fortified on all 
sides and that the greatest upheaval that niiiy happen will 
leave us (the impervious and unsharablc selves) untouched. 
But it is this formidable fortress of the Ego manifesting 
itself in the form of an infinite number of finite souls that 
Saiikara invades and levels to dust. 

The same problem may be approached even from 
another point of view. Taking the etymology of the word 
Brahman (brih-to growj with anantam in satyam jnanam 
anantam brahma and the words e-liavt evddviilyain we 
got at the idea of paricchedatrayasimyatvam as the lak- 
sana of sat or Brahman. It means that which stands 
by its own strength. Ihuitations from the temporal, 
spatial, or any other aspect being incompatible with it. 
Such a reality would be Brahman alone. “It is all one 
whether we ujake noncontradiction, wholeness or indivi- 
duality our criterion of the ultimately real ; we mean 
that which must stand, that which has nothing without 
to set against it, and which is pure self-maintenance 

22 * 
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within.” “ There can only be one individual, and that, 
the individual, the Absolute.” (Pp. 68 Bosanquet : The 
Principle of Individuality and Value.) Though we would 
fondly believe that we are unlimited with reference to time 
our spatial and other limitations would stare us in the 
face and exhibit our smallness in spite of ourselves. Thus 
the fact that we have no metaphysical status is brought 
home to us in another way. “ We apply the term ‘ indi- 
viduals ’ to human beings in a secondary sense ” (pp. 69 
Ibid). This is the quintessence of Advaitic thought which 
the Bhasyakara established after meeting the objections 
levelled by his opponents and proving the untenability of 
their views. 

After these general remarks on the Advaitic concept 
of reality wc may now briefly review the several adhikara- 
Tias pertaining to JTva in Sankara’s Svitra-Bhaijya. In 
the Caracara-vyapasrayadhikarana which starts the 
tvampadarthaliodhana an opponent urges that in view of 
the fact that in common parlance wc say “ X was born,” 
or “ X passed away,” and that there are certain ceremo- 
nies prescribed on the birth of a person or on his death, 
it should be conceded that the JTva has birth and death. 
The Siddhilnta is that this reference to the birth and 
death of X or Y is only secondary because it is the appear- 
ance or dissolution of the physical body that we regard 
as the birth or death of a person. The Jiva per se is 
unborn and undestroyed. Moreover, death of Devadatta 
or Yajnadatta would mean a denial of all authority to sas- 
tras enjoining certain rites as aids to the attainment of 
svarga, etc. Linloss we concede that a person subsists 
even after the dissolution of the physical frame the per- 
formance of Jyotistonia and oth-ir rites would be 
meaningless. Texts like jivapetam Vdoa kUfdam mriyate, 
na jtvo mriyate (Chand: VI. XI 3) deny destruction to 
Jlva. Hence common parlance associates by mistake the 
birth or death of the body with the Jiva. 

It appears as if Sankara is only playing himself into 
the hands of his opponents when he denies distraction to 
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Jiva and thus irnplioitly concedes a plurality of selves. 
But V&caspati , rightly remarks that here the Acarya 
considerately admits the correctness of usage by saying 
that the birth and death of the body are transferred to 
Jiva because even in the Adhyasabbasya he proved how 
common parlancie on such matters is based on ignor- 
ance, cf. Bhamati : etaeca Invldhivyapademniia ahhranti- 
niulatvavi ahhjjupStyddhikayanayi 1 iiktd tradhydsa 
hhdsyy' Hya hhrdnti mulatd (pp. 6(X), Niriiayasagara Kdition). 

In the following Adhikarana (Atiniidhikaraua.) the 
conflict between Srutis which impute a birth to Jiva from 
Brahman on the analogy of lire and its sparks (cf. Bosan- 
(juet’s phrase, ‘ a celestial spark of the divine ’) and those 
which speak of Brahman itself as “ entering ” the kiiryaa 
like Jivatraan is overcome. The Srutis speak of the un- 
modified Brahman itself as appearing like Jiva. The 
Purvapaksin has urged that the doctrine of ekavijuanena 
sarva-vijftana necessitates the admission of Jiva’s birth 
because unless the Jivas were its karyas a knowledge of 
Brahman would not help us to a knowledge of the Jivas 
who are also comprehended by . the word sarva. The above 
argument of Svarupaikya gives the go-by to this conten- 
tion. The concluding sentences of the Maitreyi Brahniana 
(Brhadaranyaka ll-i) from which the statement relating 
to the birth of Jivas is excerpted wind up the argument by 
saying that there is no pretyasanijila for the prajnaua- 
ghana. The Vikara-vibhaga and laksanabheda objec- 
tions of the opponent are simultaneously answered by the 
fact that the upadhi Buddhi accounts for them. 

Appayya Diksita makes a valuable supplement to 
this adhikarana. If, as the purvapaksin . desires, Jivas 
should be treated as taking births like the sky, etc., at 
the beginning of each kalpa, it would lead us to either of 
two difficulties. There would be no principle to account 
for the difference of the bhogas of the infinite number of 
Jivas and hence either Isvara would have to be accused 
of Vai^amya and Nairgbr^ya, or if we should allow in- 
dependence to the, Jivas so far as the first action is con- 
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cerned Isvara would then have his powers clipped, (c/. 
Pariniala pp. 603, Nirnayasagara Edition). 

In the following six adhikaranas which run to the 
end of the pada the Bhasyakara scrutinises the argu- 
ments of the Naiyayika and other Dar^anikas on the 
svarupa, pariinana and other characteristics of Atman as 
admitted by them. Gratis like em U dranta speak of 
Atman as the substratum of jhana. Moreover, while we 
are in deep sleep, swoon, etc., we never got any knowledge 
and if jnana were the svarupa of Atman an absence of it 
in these states is unaccountable, because the svarvlpa of 
an object never forsakes it. As a criticism of this view a 
host of Upanisadic passages which unequivocally refer to 
Atman as jniinasvarupa are adduced and it is pointed 
out how deep sleep and other states do not negate it 
because want of knowledge in them is explained by the 
Sruti itself as due to want of Visaya. Just as prakasa is 
unmanifest for want of a prakasya, similarly jnana 
remains unmanifest in deep sleep and other states for 
want of jneya. 

The utkrantyadhikarana meets the arguments of a 
Purvapaksin who draws attention to certain passages in 
which Atman is described as anu. If he should be 
treated as vibliu (all-pervasive) then his passage from one 
place to another which is set forth in certain contexts 
would bo inexplicable. He cannot be treated as middle- 
sizod because it would make him anitya. Utkranti, etc., 
can square with nityatva only if anutva is conceded. If 
the Siddhiintin should contend that utkranti is only 
deprivation of ownership because, as V acaspati puts it, 
the word is accepted in the sense of death which is only a 
deprivation of the Jiva’s ownership of the body, the 
opponent would urge that the two latter gati and agati 
imply actions which directly abide in the agent and that 
several parts of the body are noted as starting points of 
this passage. 

Another objection is also foreseen by the Purva- 
paksin when he says that statements like akasavai sarva- 
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gaias ca nityah refer to the para and not to the apara 
and other statements like sa vd em mahdnaja dtrnd yd'yam 
vijndnamayah prSijem are only from the point of view of 
ultimate reality. As Vacaspati puts it ; yathd hi 
garhhaHtha h',a Vdmadfivd jioah paramdrtha-dntyd ” 
trnaiw brahmatvam pratip^de, evaM vikdrdndm prakrter 
mstavddahh^ddt MparimdnatvavydpadMah * 
pp. 606 (Niriiayasagara l<idition). 

Again e.m ’nurdtmd cidand vPditavyo yasndn prdnah 
pancadhd samvivPm from Mundaka (III. i. 9) and 
rd/dyrasatahhdgaHya and drdgramdtro hyavaro 'pi 
drstah from ^vetasvatara clearly speak of Atman 
as rt'rt?/. 

But if it should be maintained that anutva would 
confliot with the experience of happiness, etc., all over 
the body the Purvapaksin would point to the analogy 
of gandha which, though located in only a part of the 
body, imparts joy to the whole, fie would also reinforce 
his argument by saying that Candana and Jiva are 
perfectly similar to each other because Atman also is 
specifically referred to as residing in the hpdaya. At 
this stage the Purvapaksin anticipates an objection to 
the effect that the analogy between Gandha and Jiva is 
imperfect inasmuch as the candanabindu contains 
parts and thus can perform with its parts an action at a 
distance while Atman being admittedly partless cannot 
do so. He offers an alternative explanation with gvndd 
m Idkavat. Just as a lamp kept in a corner of a room 
brightens the whole room with its “ quality ” of lustre, 
similarly, the Jiva, though anu, can experience happiness, 
etc., all over the body with the assistance of the “ quality ” 
of caitanya. If he should be corrected by pointing out 
that a quality can never reside anywhere except in its 
substratum and that lustre is not a guna but only 
tejodravya whose parts are loose, he would fall back upon 
the previous analogy of gandha which, he thinks, can by 
no argument be proved to be a dravya. Qualities like 
gandha are observed to operate even in places far away 
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from their substrata. The fragrance of a flower is smelt 
by us even from a distance. This piece of perception 
incontrovertibly proves the soundness of the analogy. 
That Atman performs actions at a distance with the 
assistance of the “ quality ” of c.aitanya is vouchsafed by 
statements like dlomabhya am.akliagrehhydh and the fact 
that prajna is referred to as a karapa of Atman the kartr. 
Prajiiayd ^arlrawt samdritJtya. 

'I’his long purvapaksa is met by the Siddhantasutra 
tatlgnna sdratodt tu tadvijapadP’^ah prdjnavat (IT. iii. 29). 
Since it was proved in the previous adhikaraua how 
Parabrahman alone is Jiva his size cannot be different 
from that of the former. Brahman is Viblm and Jiva is 
equally so. The other arguments of the Pfirvapaksin 
trying to prove how Jiva, though anu, can perform actions 
at a distance on the analogy of gandha or prabha are 
rebutted by pointing out that gandha would cease to be a 
gupa if it should be admitted to pass beyond its a^raya 
and that prabha, as the opponent has foreseen, is only a 
dravya and not a gupa. Further if caitanya pervades 
the Jiva’s whole body, he can never be described as anu 
because caitanya which is his svarupa pervades the 
body which has a middle size. But middle size entailing 
anityatva is condemned. Hence Jiva must be Vibhu. 

Statements from the Sruti which contain the word 
apu mean only something incomprehensible as the context 
in which they are found requires. Or they will have to 
be taken secondarily because of his association with the 
upadhi Buddhi which is the only form in which he is 
commonly known. Just as the* prajnapararnatman is 
vested with aniyastva, etc., in accordance with the upadhi 
of a particular upasana similarly Jiva is vested with the 
characteristics of Buddhi in his association with her. He 
who is ordinarily cognised by the aham-pratiti is not 
the Atman divested of the upadhis. Cf : Bhasya 
and Bhamati. (610-11. Nirnaya Sagara Edition.) 

The Purvapakpin now feels that he has cornered 
the Siddbantin and retorts that if there should be a 
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separation between Atman and Buddhi (both being 
different, it is bound to happen some day) there will be no 
Jiva or he will be a rnukta without any effort of his own. 
This contention is met by saying that the association 
between Atman and Buddhi is coterminous with his 
samsaritva which disappears only at the time of 
saksatkara. Cf\ Bhasya (p. Oil. Njrnaya Sagara 
Edition). 

Here again the Purvapaksin feels that he can raise 
a protest because, in his opinion, Atman is free from a 
contact with Buddhi in deep sleep and pralaya. The 
answer is that this contact persists even in those states 
because it appears soon after in jagrat and srsti and 
nothing comes into being afresh. The utmost that could 
be said is that it is unmanifest and the Biddhantin 
allows it. 

The last sutra of the adbikarana establishes the 
antahkarana because if the caitanya should be ever 
active there will have to be incessant knowledge, or if the 
presence of all the factors does not assure cognition, there 
will have to be absence of knowledge at all times. It may 
be explained as due to a benumbing of the capacity of 
the Atman or the indriyas neither of which is tenable. 
Hence a new factor antahkarana whose attentiveness or 
inattentiveness regulates the appearance or non-appcaran(!e 
of cognition is tacitly admitted. 

In the following adhikarapa the contention that 
since JTva is not different from the para who is asanga he 
is equally asanga and that all agency except bhoktrtva 
goes to Buddhi, is met. The association with the upadhi 
Buddhi entails the superimposition of some other dharraas 
in addition to anutva. Agency is as much a dharma of 
Jiva as aputva when he is a samsarin. The texts which 
speak of him as unattached are explained in the light of 
Mukti. That he is neither an agent nor an enjoyer from 
the point of view of ultimate reality being granted, if he 
should be ascribed bhoktrtva from the vyavaharika point 
of view, it is equally incumbent that he should be an 
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agent according to Jaimini’s dictum — ^dstm-phalain 
prandktari tallahHanatvdt. 

'I’o (juoto Vilcaspati yatlid ca tadgunandratayd' syd- 
vasi unadapi hJutMrtvam sdm-vyavahmiham evam kartrtvam 
apt sdni-vyacahdrikatn tm tv bjidrikatn 

avidydvadomiijatvatn ca iidstrasi/dpapdditam adhydsa- 
hlidnya iti sarvavi avadidtatn. Bhainati. Pp. G13. 

The Upanisads speak of him as sporting at will in 
deep sleep and as selecting this or that indriya for certain 
purposes. Further, certain passages mention Vijfiana as 
kartr suggesting thereby that in those contexts the word 
should not be taken as synonymous with Buddhi which 
could have onl}' the instrumental case-termination 
attached to it. That agency, according to Panini, implies 
independence which is unfortunately absent in the Jiva 
in view of the fact that things which ho would detest 
under any circumstances befall him is no objection since 
it is not total independence that is meant and since the 
motley character of the effects is due to factors beyond 
his control. 

In the succeeding adhikarana it is pointed out how 
the agency and enjoyment which were procured for the 
Jiva are only shadowy because they arc conferred on him 
by Avidya. Avidydpratyupasthdpita. Bike the carpenter 
who is one only so long as he handles tne chisel and 
other iniplemeiits, Atman is an agent only in association 
with vianas and the indriyas, fu reality he is not an 
agent inasmuch as he is not different from the immutable 
Brahman. The Vidhisastra only accepts Jiva’s agency 
as a datura and proceeds to enjoin or prohibit certain 
actions. 

In the parayattadhikarana the kind of agency which 
was attributed to Jiva is itself traced to Isvara in such a 
manner as to preserve the independence of the Jiva with- 
out at the same time implicating Isvara as partial or 
cruel. Of course, one might probably feel that this 
position countenances dualism. But the Brahma-vidya- 
bharapam anticipates it and observes that when it is 
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proved how the agency of the Jiva is only adhyusika 
incidentally the conflict between texts which imply his 
independence and those which describe him as dependent 
on para occurs to the Acarya and since this is the 
Avirodhadhyaya it also finds a place only in this context 
and thus dualism is not countenanced at ail.' 

In the last adhikarana of the pMa the question 
whether the relation of “ruler and ruled ” between Isvara 
and Jiva is coiriparablo to the relation between master 
and servant or that between fire and its sparks, is 
answered by saying that Jiva is an amsa of the para like 
the spark of the fire. The relation between master and 
servant would lend support to a split betweeu them while 
the Sruti implies a bhedabheda. The Bhasyakara 
cautiously observes : amsa ivdmsah, na hi niraimiavasya 
mukJiyd’msaH mmbhavati. This position is further 
strengthened by quoting the authority of the Gita. 
This is the source of what was later on called the 
avacchedavada. 

It may bo objected that we are dislodging Isvara 
from his position of authority by referring to Jiva as his 
amsa because all the iniquities of the am^a like grief, etc., 
will attach to him and since he is the anmn of all the 
Jivas he will be the abode of the whole mass of human 
griefs. Kesortiug to him would be as absurd as throwing 
oneself from the frying pan into the fir^ because we would 
be visited with the griefs of all others in addition to 
our own. 

This objection from the side of religion is overcome 
by saying that grief, etc., are all caused by abhimana and 
being devoid of abhimana the cause Isvara is free from 
the effect grief. Cf: Bhasya, p. 623 N. 8. Edition. 
The homely example under prakdsddivainiaivam parah 
(II. iii. 46). is fully corroborative of the fact that grief is 
caused by Avidya or Abhimana. 


1. Brahma-Vidyabliarafltun, pp. 552-3 (Kunabhakonam Edition). 
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If .it should be objected that a total identity between 
Jiva and Para would set at naught the hosts of corainand- 
inents and prohibitions with which the Karmakanda and 
life are replete the answer is that contact with the body, 

a false abhimana in the body, etc., is enough to justify 
their existence because for the man who has realised his 
identity with the para they have no value. The Ilatna- 
prabha makes a significant obsorvtion in this context. 
ua vayayi bhPdaiii/asatvam nara&rngavad hraniaU Jcinfu 
iniiliydtvam vaihliiiah. 

We do not negate difference in the sense in which we 
would deny reality to the horn of a man. We say that, 
though a fact, it is inadmissible as ultimately real. This 
meets even the other objection relating to a promiscuity 
of the effects of smtions. The Jiva is only an abhilsa • or 
image of the para and the changes that may happen to 
the images as a result of the changes in the surfaces on 
which the para is reflected do not attach to him and the 
changes that may happen to one image do not get mixed 
up with those of another. On this sfitraand on texts like 
rupam rupam pratirdpo bahhriva ( Kath : II. ii-9) is based 
the view which was later on described as the Bimbaprati- 
bimba-Vada. 

'I'owards the close of the adhikarana the Bhasya- 
kara subjects to a searching criticism the if lews of the 
Saiikhya and the Naiyayika, the ancient compeers of the 
modern dualists and pluralists. The Bhasya explains 
how the Saiikhyas who believe in an infinite number of 
Purusas with Prakrti as i the one means of attaining 
their ends cannot 'account for the distinctness of the 
bhoga of each Purusa because to Prakrti the insentient 
cannot be conceded the honour of discriminating between 
the ends of one person and those of another. Similarly 
the Kanadas wl^o say that a contact between Atman and 
the mind brings ’"about in Atman the nine attributes, 
happiness, etc., would find it difficult to account for the 
distinctness of the bhogas because the factors which, in 
their opinion, explain such differences are common to all. 
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Neither adjrsta-visesa nor pradesabbeda can satisfactorily 
account for the motley character of the bhogas of men. 

In the course of this very rapid survey (because we 
have in all cases suppressed the view of the Ekade^ins and 
because only the chief arguments of the Pilrvapaksin 
could be reviewed without considering the details implied) 
of the Bhasya and some of its commentaries on nearly 
three-fourths of a pada we have noticed how Jiva is only 
an aupadhika entity and cannot stand the test of ultimate 
reality ; we have also seen how the objections that could 
be levelled against this position as ignoring the claims of 
Ethics, Beligion and Psychology, are satisfactorily (net 
and how others who believe in a plurality of real souls 
will themselves find it difficult to meet such objections. 
The tvampadartha-nirnaya in Siddhantabindu (pp. 8-44 in 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series) the ahamartha-natmatva- 
prakarana in Advaitasiddhi with Laghuchandrika (pp. 695- 
60H, Nirnaya Sagara Edition) and the Gurucandrika there- 
on (a manuscript in the Oriental Library, Mysore), 
establish dialectically the soundness of this position iti 
the light of the attacks of modern dualists and pluralists. 
Tile opponents of the Advaitin try to make religion, ethics 
and metaphysics reconcile themselves bo one another for- 
getting that a truce among these subjects can only be an 
“ armed ” one. 

The unshakable bedrock of the Advaitin is that Jiva 
is aupadhika and that the plurality of Jlvas recjiiired to 
meet the demands of ethics, psychology and religion is 
furnished by any of the kaleidoscopic .Iiva-Vadas which 
Appayya DTksita reviews under the names of Prakatartha- 
Vivarana, Tattva-Viveka, Saiiksepa-.saiTraka, Ghitradipa, 
Vivarana, etc. (Siddhantalesa — Sangraha 1 — Pariccheda). 
Any of these views or any other view which would not 
conflict with the fun,damental tenet of a complete identity 
between Jiva and Para is acceptable. The prince brought 
up by a hunter comes to think of himself as a hunter till 
he is informed of his real identity. Similarly, any prakriya 
which will enable the Jiva to realise his complete identity 
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with the pira at all times and climes would be agreeable to 
the Advaitin. (7/: Surcsvara (Brh. Up.: Bhasya Vartika: 
I iv 402) and Ibid. Sambandha Vartika, SI: 233 (latter 
half) and 234 (former half). 

Ic is curious how closely a modern western philoso- 
pher B. Bo 3 an(|uet agrees with the Advaitin, in his views 
on “ the value and destiny of the individual. ” Indivi- 
duality or self-completeness in the sense of having nothing 
set over against oneself within or without, can charac- 
terise only the individual, the Absolute. That the finite 
self has “ hazards and hardships,” “ claims and counter- 
claims ” in it? relation with Nature, God and other souls 
corresponds to Sankara’s attempt to account for the 
plurality of selves, nonpromiscuity of bhogas, etc, That 

the ultimate reality of persons is in 

the Absolute is a conclusion which 

seems inevitable from the idea of completeness or perfec- 
tion.” (I’p. 257, The Value and Destiny of the Individual.) 
Most of the passages in those monumental Gifford Lectures 
(The Principle of Individuality and Value and The Value 
and Destiny of the Individual) can be taken as almost 
verbatim translations of certain passages of the Advaitic 

classics. “ 'The finite self. is now 

and here beyond escape an element in the Absolute. ” 
(pp. 253 Ibid). He adds a valuable footnote which runs 
as follows : “ I do not say ‘ a tuember ’ of the .\bsolute. 

Such an expression might imply that it is, separately and 
with relative independence, a standing differentiation of 
the Absolute.” “ VVe are hero and now participants 
in it.” 

It is to bo regretted how wo feel thoroughly disap- 
pointed in not having scope to point out within such a 
short compass the close resemblances between the Advaitin 
and the modern Philosopher. Non -contradiction or 

wholeness which is the criterion of Individuality is not 
applicable to what is ordinarily called the finite self. In 
the words of Ritchie, “ The individual assumed by the 
psychologist and the ordinay political and ethical theories 
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is a half-way abstraction of the ordinary understanding, a 
bastard product of bad metaphysics and bad science” 
(pp. 261, Philosophical studies). In seeking for a new 
background for itself in the light of its recent discoveries, 
modern science has alighted upon idealism which, it is to 
be hoped, will be monistic iti view of its attitude to 
formulate general principles to comprehend the particulars, 
a process whose logical consummation will have to be 
monism. “ Present-day science is favourable to idealism ” 
(pp. 298-Jean8. The New Background of Scien(;e). That 
the peak of Advaita is high and that the ascent is steep 
are undeniable. A“ timid withdrawal ” which characterises 
“ an uncriticised reliance on the ‘ soild fact, ’ ‘ the sense 
of living ’ and ‘ the unsharablc self ’ ” is not the right 
attitude, 'riiough it is best to see, and rise to the peak, 
still 

It is better to have seen and missed 

Than never to have seen at all. 



THE GAUDAPADAKARIKAS AND BUDDHISM 
By Prof, N, B. Pdrohit, m.a., b.t., 

Bahauddin Gollege, Junagadh. 

" 

L Ajatimlda or the Doctrine of No-origination. 

Unique place of the GaudnpadaMrikas in Indian 
phiimophg. — The Karikas of Gaudapada on the Mdndukija 
Upiininhad hold a unique place in the history of Indian 
philosophy, both by reason of the interest they have 
evoked in connection with their antecedents and of the 
influence they have exorcised on the dcvelopiiicnt of the 
Advaita Vedanta. 'L’hcir greatest contribution to philo- 
sophy in general and to absolute idealism in particular, is 
their Ajativada or the Doctrine of No-origination, 

Ajdti, the higheet truth', its two aspects : positive and 
negative. — Ajiiti represents, according to Gaudapada, the 
highest truth of -philosophy. The word has a twofold 
denotation in the Karikas — negative and positive. The 
former consists in an uncompromising denial of creation 
and, hence, of the existence as such of the empirical world 
and experience, subjective as well as objective. The latter 
denotation is an equally uncompromising assertion of the 
ever-unborn (ajati aja) as the absolute reality, variously 
designated as Atman, Brahman and Vijudna. Stated 
dogmatically, the highest truth (paramartha), in its 
negative aspect, is that “ there is neither extinction nor 
origination ; there is none in bondage ; there is none 
aspiring and none wishing to be released ; there is none 
released ” (II, 32), “ Nothing that presents itself as 
becoming all round, is bom ” (III, 2). “ Hence, neither 
the mind (chitta) nor its phenomena are born ; those who see 
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their birth, see footprints in the sky ” (II, 28). “ Thus, mind 
is not born, thus, things are known to be unborn ; those 
who realise the truth thus, and thus alone, fall not in error ” 
(IV, 46). “ All entities (dharmas) are, by nature, similar 
to akasa — without a beginning ; they do not at all admit 
plurality in any form ” (TV, 91). “ Nothing is born from 

itself or from another ; nothing, be it being, non-being or 
being-non-being, is .born ” (IV, 23). “No living soul is 
born, he is not created (sambltava) ; the highest truth is 
that, which admits no origination whatever ” (IV, 71). 
The same truth, in its positive aspect, is “the ever-unborn 
(ajati), which is ever-the-sarne (mt/iaidm gatani) and 
unconditioned {ahlrpanyani) ” (111, 2). “ The unborn is 

pure {vimrada) and ever-th e-same ” (IV, 93). It is 
realised in abstract meditation. “ In that state, there is 
neither apprehension {graha), nor avoidance (utsarga), nor 
thinking (chintd ) ; knowledge, then, becomes one with 
Atiumt, the unborn and ever-the-same ” (III, 38). “ Those 
who would be quite determined in respect of the unborn and 
evor-tho-saine, which the lay world cannot fathom, would, 
alone, be endowed with the groat enlightenment ’’ (IV, 96). 
As a matter of fact, not only the word ajdti, but the verbal 
forms of the root jan also are often used in our work, as 
in the Upanishads, with a double entendre, sometimes 
denoting, sometimes implying, both the transitive and the 
intransitive meanings (see III, 24, 27// 1). Ajdti, thus, 
moans both ‘ non-origination ’ (Tatpurusba) and ‘ Unborn ' 
(Hahuvrihi). Both are yrakriti and, so, adtnit no change 
in their original state in any form, the non-creation cannot 
become creation, the unborn cannot evolve itself into 
what is born (IV, 29). As the highest truth, ajdti can, 
thus, be predicated both of the phenomena and the 
noumenon at the same time. As a philosophical doctrine, 
it is at once the negation of creation and assertion of the 
absolute reality. Prom the viewpoint of the VedSntin, as 
Gaudapada certainly was, the negation is but the logical 
corollary of the positive ultimate principle, taught by the 
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And this doctrine of ajAii is, in the opinion of Ghtudar 
pada, forced upon us by the Upanishadic testimony, by 
the nature of empirical experiemje and by reasoning, and 
its truth becomes capable of verification and realization 
in moments of intuition and abstract meditation. 

Upanishadic Testimonij . — Gaudapada examines the 
Upanishadic testimony in the first and the third chapters 
of his work. The Upanishad, he expounds, and other 
Upauishads as well arc at one in their attempts to demon- 
strate that the ultimate reality is transcendent and absolute. 
Thus, the Matulnkija Upanishad represents Atman, who 
is at once tlie psychological and the metaphysical ultimate, 
as beyond all means of knowledge, beyond all language 
and empirical determinations, untouched by phenomenal 
extension {prapaiichopa&amc^, non-dual, itmnutable {Santa) 
and blissful. The Taittirlya Upanishad regards Atman 
as the innermost fact of all existence (111, 11). In the 
Madhuvidya of the Brihadarantjaha Upanishad, Atman is 
the ultimate fact of being, param Brahman, both in the 
macrocosm and the microcosm (III, 12). Other texts speak 
of Atnmn as unborn (III, 24). If such bo the truth par 
excellence, it precludes all possibility of discrimination and 
definition. Distinctions in the sphere of sentient and non- 
sentient existence must, from the view point of such truth, 
be fictitious. And this, according to Gaudapada, is exactly 
the gist of Upanishadic teaching. This universe is 
regarded as a dream, an illusion, a Gandharva-city in the 
Vedantas (II, 31). “ This unborn principle becomes 

divided on account of delusion (mdi/a) and of nothing else ; 
the immortal would become mortal, were it to bo divided 
in' reality (tattvatah) ” (III, 19). 

Hypothesis of Maya . — This leads us to the considera- 
tion of Gaudapada’s conception of m&ya. The plurality 
of subjects and objects is, according to him, not created, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but falsely imagined 
(vikalpita) by the Atman in himself owing to his own 
may a (II, 12, 19), which is as beginningless as himself 
(1, 16). In other words, as a result of his {association 
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with the coeval matjn, the Atman imagiaes himself first 
as subjects or individual souls and then as manifold objects, 
internal and external (II, 16, 13), the extent and intensity 
of this particularisation being determined, in each case, 
by previous individual experience and memory (II, 16). 
The case is one of erroneous supposition (vikalpa), similar 
to mistaking a rope for a snake, streak of water, etc., in 
the dark, till it is finally determined to be a rope (II, 
18, 19). The word rndya is freely used by Gaudapada in 
the sense of illusion as of a magic show. As associated 
with, and belonging to Atman, rnHya is, in the Karihas, a 
principle of self-delusion of the Atman (II, 19 Mdyaisd 
tasya devasya yayd savimohitah svayam). It is positive in 
a sense ; it is a factor — and one whoso origin is lost in 
eternity — to be counted, if empirical experience is to have 
oven a shadow of significance. It is also negative in a 
sense; it is unsubstantial, a figment of imagination, a 
contradiction of reality (III, 19) capable of being removed 
(I, 16) and, so, as unreal as the illusion it sets up in the 
Atman. The question of mdyd thus reduces itself to a 
paradox ; mdyd both is and is not. 

The hypothesis of nulyd is, in the Gavdapddakdrikas, 
a philosophical offshoot and explanation of ajdti, sanctioned 
by such Upanishadic texts as ; Indro mnydhhih pururdpa 
lyate ; ajdyamdno bahudhd vijdyate — the word vijdyate in 
the last being interpreted by Gaufiapadaf/as mdyayd jdyate 
(III, 24). The universe is a mystery. It is nothing but 
what we know of it. It is, because we are aware of it, 
and it is what we think it to bo. Without the thinking 
subject, it is naught. Bach thinker has his own notion 
of the universe. Universe is, in other words, an act of his 
ideation. The thinking subject, the fund of his experience 
and his memory are responsible for the exuberance or 
poverty and the depth or faintness of the colouring of his 
ideation. Different thinkers have different notions of the 
universe, and these cannot be all correct at the same time. 
The appearance of the universe has therefore no substan- 
tiality of its own. It is not ultimately, true. It is 
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deceptive, unreal like a magic sliow. And if the world- 
appearance is unreal, the subject, who ideates it and is its 
necessary correlate, must also be unreal as subject, because 
the one is true so long as the other is true. All distinctions, 
or causes of distinctions, being thus unreal, what remains 
is just a positive something, in which they all proceed. 
This cannot be nothing, because even unreal appearance 
must have a substratum. “ A son of a barren woman,” 
says Gaudapada, “ cannot have birth, real or unreal ” 
(III, 28). This something is Atman, who, though truly 
above all predication, may, in the conventional language, 
bo called the un-originated and the un-originating ajati or 
aja (IV, 74). This is the truth i)ar excellence reached 
retrospectively. Prospectively, we have to start with the 
postulate ol nidj/d. Universe may be unreal. But oven 
as unreal, it docs proceed in the real. This real itself 
cannot bo the caiiso of the unreal. The effect must have 
the elements of its potentiality in the cause. If therefore 
the effect bo unreal, the cause must contain within itself 
the potentiality of the uurcal. This potentiality is iiidi/d, 
the principle of self-delusion, coeval with Atman. Mdyd is 
thus both the cause and the effect of the universe. The 
[)ostulatc of beginriingless mdijd does not go against 
ajdtivdda, because indijd is unsubstantial, a shadow, an 
illusion, an erroneous notion. Such seems to be the line 
of reasoning, which led Gaudapada to adopt the hpyothesis 
as an explanation of ajdUcdila. Gandap.ada does not 
subject the postulate of mlyd to further scrutiny as his 
followers did. For him, mdija is an illusion, pure and 
simple, and hence, though without a beginning {anddi), 
it docs not affect the non-duality of the Atman. Further 
investigation into the nature of mdijd would have involved 
the recognition of some sort of .satta or existence for mdijd 
and of inconsistency in the coeval co-existence of mayd 
and Atman, but this would have been fatal to his uncom- 
promising stand on ajdti. It was left to Sankara, his 
spiritual grandson, to push the issue of mdyd to its logical 
conclusion and formulate a dofiliitp theory anirvaclmniyata> 



or unaccountability, which is clearly hinted at in the 
KariUs (III, 34 ; IV, 52, 67). 

All plurality is thus reduced to maya. Gaudapada 
explains this, in the case of individual souls, by comparing 
Atman to dkaSa, jivas to ghotdhUas, and samghdtas 
physical and mental aggregates— to ghatas (III 3-10). 
That the Atman is, like dkd&a one, immutable, indivisible, 
untouched and untainted- by his mental and physical 
conditions, is supported by the gist of the Sheath-theory 
of the Taittirlya and the Honey-theory of the Brilia- 
(Idranyaka Upanishads (III, 1 1-12). Jiras or individual 
souls are all Atman in his pristine purity in all states 
(III, 9), only conditioned. Take away the conditions, and 
they are one with Atman (III, 4). At no time are they 
either tnodified effects ( vikdran) or constituent or segregated 
parts (avayavan) of Atman, just as gliatdkd&aH are at no 
time modifications or parts of tljo akana proper (HI, 7). 
The analogies of earth, gold and sparks, given in the 
Upanishads, do not countenance distinction. I’hey are 
intended to bring the incomprehensible within the grasp 
of the mind through the imperfect medium of language 
and should not, therefore, be stretched too far (III, 15). 
The relation of individual souls with Atnmn is that of 
identity, as is clear from the Vedanta texts \yhich praise 
non-distinction between the two and condemn 

distinction and plurality (III, 13). T)(!Xts countenancing 
distinction, even before creation, by representing Atman 
as urged by desire, are of secondary value and refer to what 
was to be in future ; if they were principal, texts describ- 
ing reality as one and secondless would not be accounted 
for (III, 14). The analogy of dkdsaani gliatdkdms again 
explains how individual solves might differ from one 
another in their forms, names, functions (kdrya), and in 
their experience and equipment as a result of association 
with rajas, tamas, etc., in different proportions, and in their 
mutually exclusive nature, without in the least Com- 
promising the unity and purity of the (III, 5-6i. 

The samghdtas or aggregates are, Vikeghatds in the case of 
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ak&Ha; conditions, unreal like dreams, set forth by self- 
delusion {atma-m'ayii ) ; there is no logical clue to decide 
whether they are all alike or graded (111, 10). 'I’hus, crea- 
tion, if it means anything, means, in the Vedantas, the 
apprehension of the unconditioned as conditioned, so far 
as the individual selves are concerned (III, 3 ff). 

This last point is made more clear by the Upanishadid 
position towards phenomena, subjective and objective. 
Those arc, one and all, sheer illusion — mayarnUtra (1, 17-18). 
If reality is essentially {svahhai^ena) absolute, it must 
ever remain absolute. If origination and death be the 
essence of the being (svabhdva) of reality, the reality 
ceases to be essentially absolute (III, 19, 22). All crea- 
tionists agree in regarding the first cause to be essentiall}' 
unborn and undying, but if that be so, it would be absurd 
to think that it can admit division or modification, as this 
would make the first cause mortal (III, 20). Mortality 
and immortality are mutually exclusive. All phenomena 
must therefore be a chimera. The texts speaking of 
maya as the basic ground of manyness bear out this point 
(III, 24). Nay, the text neha nanasti kiuchana denies 
the existence of distinctions altogether; andhayi tamait 
pravUanti ys samhkatim u-pasaie denies creation by con- 
demning it ; konvenam janahhet refuses to admit any 
efficient cause for it (III, 25) ; and sa Psha neti neti gain- 
s.ay8 every phenomenon and reveals the unborn as the 
only reality, by not admitting possibility of empirical 
determination in it (III, 26). Thus, the attitude of the 
^rutis to creation, whatever its source, real Atman or 
unreal nulya, is the same : creation is just what it is deter- 
mined to be by the Vedanta and demonstrated by reason- 
ing, i.e., unreal (III, 23). ■ 

TesHimny of Empirical Experience. — The nature of 
empirical experience also leads to the same conclusion. 
This can be demonstrated by comparing the experiences 
of the waking and the dream states, which together 
make up the totality of our knowledge of distinctions. 
Both are false. Both annul each other (II, 4). Bream 



experience is unreal, because it does not answer to 
the peculiar temporal and spatial needs of the waking 
experience. -It is inward, confined within the body (II, 1 ; 
IV, 33), and so, from the viewpoint of the waking expe- 
rience, precludes the reality of such dream activities as 
journeys to far off countries (II, 2; IV, 34), talk with 
friends, holding and the like (IV, 35), and of sights of 
chariots, etc., (II, 3), which are concerned with the world 
outside the body. The supposition of the dream -subject, 
going out of the body and apprehending .all these things, 
is ruled out by the shortness of the duration of dream, 
particularly in case of long journeys (11,2; IV, 34). 
Besides, the truth of the dream experience is gainsaid in 
point of time, pl.ace and things, seen or done, the moment 
we wake up (II, 2-3 ; IV, 34-35). What is true of the 
dream experience from the viewpoint of the waking expe- 
rience, is also true of the waking experience from the 
viewpoint of the dream experience (II, 4), for the dream 
experience is as much real, while it lasts, as the waking 
experience. Both experiences are, again, simiktr as far as 
the diversity of subject and objects is concerned (II, 5). 
The reality of both is provisional : it endures as long as 
their respective states endure. .\s states, the two .arc 
mutually exclusive : we either wake or dream as far as our 
experience of diversity is concerned. Thus, each state is 
preceded and followed by some other sljAte. which contra- 
dicts its experience. It does not, therefore, exist before 
and after its own duration. Its duration is, thus, limited 
both ways, and so unreal, even though apprehended as 
not unreal (II, 6 k The difference between the two, if 
any, is apparent. Thus, the practical utility saprayoja- 
imtd generally brought forwsird as a distinguishing feature 
of the waking experience, constituting the pragmatic test 
of its truth, is gainsaid in the dream state. To illustrate 
after the commentator, even after a sumptuous feast in 
the waking state, a man may well dream that he has been 
starving for days. The extraordinary character of some 
dreams is but a result of the peculiar condition of the 



dream-subject. The objects witnessed in dreams are the 
ordinaiy objects of the waking life; they are only wit- 
nessed in combinations, unusual in mundane life. The 
denizens of heaven see differently than us. There is a lot 
of difference in the perception of the same thing by an 
educated and an uneducated man (II, 8). Nor docs the 
awareness of distinction between true and untrue, that is, 
the awareness that mental vagaries are untrue as they 
exist but subjectively, whereas material objects are true as 
they are apprehended externally, constitute the distinc- 
tive feature of waking experience, because the same kind 
of experience holds good in the dream state also. If 
therefore the dream awareness of the true aud the untrue 
is false, as it ought to be from the standpoint of the wak- 
ing state {(Imhta), equally so must be the waking awareness 
of the true and the untrue (II, 9-10). 

Gaudapada does not overlook some fundamental 
distinctions between the two sets of experiences. He 
admits that the dream is more or less a reproduction, or 
rather a reconstruction by the mind of the waking 
experience, intensely undergone (IV, 39). The latter is, 
thus, the basis of dreams. The two are related as cause 
and effect. As capable of producing an effect, i.e., dream, 
waking experience has a greater claim to reality. And 
real or unreal, it is the waking experien(!e w hich admits of 
repetition in dream and not vice versa (IV, 39). But he 
argues that this reality is conditional. Waking experience 
is real in relation to dream experience only (IV, 37). Aud 
the unreality of dreams is patent: the dream-body must 
be unreal, as the real- tangible— body exists differently 
from it even in sleep ; so too must everything mentally 
visualised in the dream (IV, 30). But this only proves 
the unreality of the waking experience ; it is the cause of 
unreality, and as such cannot be real (IV, 38). Dream- 
world is again on a par with the subjective world of the 
waking state; both arq mental. Their stuff (bhava) is 
inward, indistinct and coeval with awareness (chittahala) 
as against the objective stuff which is external, distinct and 
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•related to two times, i.e., (i) duration of awareness and (ii) 
either past or future. But even these distinctions, Gauda- 
pada explains as being due to the distinction of perceiving 
sense organs (II, l-fi) and to ideation, and to nothing else 
(IT, 14). Both, the objective world on the one hand and 
subjective and the dream world on the other, are' nothing 
but figments of imagination (II, 14). 

To sum up, in waking as certainly as in dream, duality 
is, in the first place, an act of non-dual mind and, in the 
second place, nothing but appearance {ahhdm) (III, 29-30; 
IV, 61-62). The appearance of duality ceases to present 
itself, the moment this mind ceases to function, ceases to 
be mind (in, 81 ). Again, in both, the numerous living 
creatures perceived by their respective subjects, moving 
about in all quarters, are not different from the perceiving 
minds of the two, and these minds themselves, in turn, 
are perceptible to their respective subjects alone (IV, 63-66). 
To elucidate, in both sets of experience, the subject and 
the mind (from which things perceived by it are not differ- 
ent) are alone the test of each other’s voracity. It is 
thus impossible to determine the nature of their truth by 
applying any other test (IV, 67). Birth and death, exist- 
ence and non-existence of living beings in empirical life 
are like birth and death, existence and non-existence of 
apparently living beings sot up by dreams, or projected by 
magic illusion, or mechanically coufKrived (IV, 63-70). 
The nature of empirical experience thus leads us to the 
same truth, namely, that nothing truly originates (IV, 71). 

Beasoniiig supports AjatL—'Eiea.lity of creation does not 
stand to reason. No theory of creation is satisfactory. This 
becomes evident from the great disagreement that previiils 
among the creationists themselves, whose conceptions of 
truth are more a matter of individual whims than of regard 
for the whole truth. Gaudapada enumerates as many as 
thirty-five of such conceptions (II, 20-28), which, in fact, 
are but partial and erroneous notions about the self-same, 
single reality, the Atman (II, 29-30). The creationists 
are, again, not agreed regarding the nature of the first 
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Cause, as to whether it is existent or non-existent (I, 7) ; 
regarding the form of creation, as to whether it is a modi- 
fication or evolution, or illusion or merely an act of the 
simple will of God (I, 8) ; and finally regarding the object 
of creation, as to whether it is fruition of past deeds 
(hhdga), or diversion (krida), or mere nature (svahJulva) of 
the Lord (1, 9). This disagreement, nay, ttie mutual 
disputes and refutations of creationists supply Gaudapada 
with an argument against creationists themselves and a 
basis to build his own theory of Ajdti upon (IV, 3). He 
steer’s clear of the same argument being used against 
himself on account of his doctrinal disagreement with all 
creationists by neatly pointing out that his doctrine, 
though different, does not clash with the doctrines of the 
creationist dualists, because while it advocates non-duality 
as the highest truth, it also admits duality as its aspect 
{hMda), of course lower and unreal. For the creationists, 
on the other hand, duality is both the highest and the 
conventional truth, and hence their highest truth turns 
out to be as unreal as their conventional truth (III, 17-18). 

To start with, Gaudapada takes up the question of 
causality on the physical plan. The very idea of creation 
is based on the assumption of the First Cause, which, 
according to some is sat or existent and, according to 
others, asat or non-existent. The two views disprove 
each other: what is sat cannot be born, i.e., in the form of 
the effect ; much less what is asaf (IV, 4). Further, the 
First Cause, w’hether sat or asat, may be unborn or born. 
If unborn, it must be immortal too, for the absence of 
birth implies absence of change and mortality in the ori- 
ginal condition. If immortality, therefore, constitutes 
the very nature {prakjiti) or self-essence (svabhuva) of the 
First Cause, it will not admit any change in itself, because 
the true nature of a thing, whether it be the result of 
acquired perfection {saimuJAhi), or of its condition 
(svahhava), or of birth (saliaja) or of the absence of foreign 
influence (akrita), is to remain what it is (IV, 6-9). If 
the cause becomes the effect, it subjects itself to produc- 
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tion in a new form. It thus ceases to be unborn. It 
becomes partite {hhinna) and hence non-eternal (IV, 11). 
To avoid this contingency, if the effect were supposed to 
be non-distinct (ananya) from the cause, it would be 
unborn itself. But to speak of the unborn effect is to 
commit a contradiction in terms. Or, arguing from tbc 
effect to the cause, the supposition of non-distinction will 
render the cause as much liable to birth as the effect itself 
(IV, 12). Finally, the whole argument of the universe 
being produced from the unborn, if stated syllcgistically, 
would be found wanting in corroborative instance, as the 
whole universe is the subject (IV, 13a, b). Thus the unborn 
c.annot logically be the First Cause. 

The case becomes worse, if the (First) Cause is assumed 
to be born. A born cause is nothing but an effect. As 
such, every so-called cause will argue its own cause ad 
infinitum (IV, 13c, d). Again, both cause and effect being 
produced, the assumption that the first cause is beginning- 
less (anadi) falls to the ground (IV, 14). Further, cause 
and effect are correlated. Their relation is based on the 
sequence in time. If this sequence is not assumed, that 
is, if both cause and effect are produced simultaneously, 
they will not be related to each other as cause and effect, 
like the two horns of a bull (IV, 16), If, on the other 
hand, the sequence is assumed, it may be regulated or 
unregulated as regards priority or post^'iority. If unregu- 
lated, it may lead to the absurd state of cause being 
produced from the effect, like that of the father being born 
of the son ! (IV, 15). Eegulated it cannot be. A cause 
which is produced is itself an effect, and so cannot be 
accepted as a. cause, at least not as the First Cause and, as 
such, existing prior to creation, because it would itself be 
creation. And what cannot be accepted as the cause, 
cannot also be held competent to produce an effect (IV, 17). 
The universe would thus be either eternal in its present 
form or not created at all. One who argues that the relation 
of cause aud effect is determined, one by the other, has to 
answer the question : Which of the two is to be accepted as 
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existing prior to the other, to serve as the basis of 
determining the relative position of the other — the cause 
or the effect ? (IV, 18). The question is unanswerable. 
The answer is beyond human knowledge. If essayed, it 
leads to the confusion of the order of succession, as already 
shown (IV, 19). The Illustration of the seed and . the 
sprout cannot bo admitted, for the law of valid reasoning 
does not allow a reason (h?4u), which is hypothetical, in 
proving a hypothe.sis (TV, 20). Thus, our ignorance of 
8efju(!uce in time between the cause and the effect strikes 
at the very root of the creationist view, for, if the universe 
were really created, its antecedent must needs have been 
known (IV, 21). It follows that nothing can bo created 
either from itself or from what it is not (IV, 22). Cause 
does not undergo production, because to be produced 
means to have a beginning, that is, to be an effect, which 
is foreign to the very essence of cause. Nor does effect 
undergo production, because by the very condition of its 
being {soahhava), it is already produced and does not 
require to be produced. And what has no production, 
must have no beginning, i.e., must be eternal (IV, 23). 

Advocacy of causation on the mental plane is equally 
baseless. Impossibility of the origination of the physical 
world, as proved above, argues the impossibility of tbe 
origination of the mental world. It does not, as some 
subjective idealists (vijhdnavadim) assume, argue the 
independent existence of mental phenomena. The tnental 
phenomena, if real, can be real only in relation to objects 
which cause them (pai'atantra). This becomes evident if 
we analyse subjective consciousness {prajmpti). We 
notice that it is as varied as the objective world outside. 
We also notice that every act of consciousness refers to 
an object : we are always conscious of something, which 
is other than consciousness itself. In other words, con- 
sciousness presupposes a dual distinction of subject and 
object {(loaya). This distinction will vanish, if conscious- 
ness alone existed. The emotional reaction of pleasure 
and pain in presence of certain objects also proves that 
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conscious experience must have an objective basis (nimUta). 
Existence of external world to serve as basis of the variety 
of conscious experience is thus a logical necessity. But 
the facts of the case show that this requisite basis, the 
external world, is no basis at all (animittatva). It is in 
the first place already shown to be unproduced, and, in the 
second, it is denied altogether by the subjective idealist. 
The miud therefore can at no time — past, present or 
future- come in contact with the objects, as these do not 
exist. Nor can it apprehend their appearance, the 
impressions left by them, because there can be no impres- 
sions in the absence of objects (IV, 25, 26). Thus, both 
objective and subjective basis being impossible, the 
diversified mental phenomena (pipari/asa) cannot bo 
accounted for (IV, 27). It follows that neither the mind 
nor its phenomena suffer origination. The subjective 
idealists who see origination ( jdti) see footprints in the 
sky (IV, 28). 

The unjustifiability of the position of creationists, 
realists as well as idealists, corroborates the doctrine of 
ajati or no-origination and the Unborn, which being the 
original state of ultimate reality, can suffer no change (IV, 
29). Origination, movement and materiality are but 
appearances of the absolute consciousness (idgi'iam), which 
is unoriginated, un-inoving and non-material (IV, 46). 
This absolute consciousness and its pkfenomcnal forms of 
subject and object cau be compared to the fire-brand 
(alilta) and the straight and circular phenomenal forms it 
gives rise to. In both appearances cannot be assumed to 
originate and merge back anywhere but in their respective 
substratums. Yet they cannet be called the prodiwit 
{uirgaUi) of the substratums. because they lack the generic 
characteristics of the substratums, namely, substantiality 
(dravyatva). Their appearance and disappearance are 
dependent on the stir (spaiuUta) and its absence in the 
substratums. Thus, in both, the causal relation between 
the substratum and its phenomenal forms remains in- 
comprehensible, as it is not reasonably possible to determine 
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whether the phenomenal forms are substance or otherwise 
(IV, 47-63). Thus, as it cannot be determined whether, 
as subjective idealists held, phenomena originate from the 
mind, that is, are mere mental projections, or, as realists 
maintain, the mental world originates from (external) 
phenomena, the wise are led to the doctrine of re-origina- 
tion of both cause and effect (IV, 64'. Things appear to 
originate, but do not originate in fact {taftvaiah). Their 
origination is illusion-like, which does not exist at all (IV, 
68). The case of phenomena is like that of a magic plant, 
which grows up from a magic seed and, having no sub- 
stantial existence, cannot be called either eternal or 
unetcrnal (IV, 59). 

Testiinonii of Mastic Intuition. — Truth of Ajati, 
thus attested by all accepted means of knowledge — verbal 
testimony of the Upanishads, nature of day-to-day direct 
experience and logical reasoning — is vouchsafed also by 
mystic experience and thus rendered capable of realisation 
to the aspirant. The necessary qualifications for such 
realisation are enlightenment and self-discipline. The 
former consists in the knowledge of the truth (tattva), 
psyc.hological (adhyatndka) and metaphysical (hahya) 
(II, 38)— that Atman alone is true (III, 32); that ho 
is Brahman, the unborn and eternal, not distinct from 
the unborn and unimagining consciousness (judna or 
vijMna (II, 33) ; that this consciousness is above the four- 
cornered prediction of ‘ is,’ ‘ is not,’ ‘ is and is not,’ and 
‘ neither is nor is not ’ (IV, 83-84), above the realism of 
the waking state (Jtankika dvaija), pure idealism of the 
dream and subjective states ( lankaika snddlia) and ultra- 
empirical state of deep sleep (lokottara), and above the 
ethical categories of things to be avoided, known, acquired 
and perfected {hetja-jneya-dyya-pdkya) (IV, 90) ; that the 
consciousness in turn is the same as the objectless, eternal, 
and contactless mind (IV, 72), free from activity and 
phenomenal forms (III, 46), from attachment to cause and 
effect (IV, 55-67) and to unreality (IV, 79) ; and finally 
that all phenomenal appearances are like aka^a, over the 
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same and emancipated from the first (TV, 91-93). The 
second qualification, s‘elf-discipline, is just the qualification 
of a true Brahmana. It consists of mental peace (sama) 
and self-control dama, (IV, 86), of freedom from passion 
{raga), fear and auger (II, 35), of a life of asceticism 
(yati), care-free and insensitive to worldly concerns 
(jadayat). Given those qualifications, the aspirant may 
prolong his moments of self-realisation by the practical 
method of Yoga, by concentrating tlae mind on the mystic 
syllable Oni, by abstracting it from all notions of duality 
(II, 36) and relativity (IV, 56-57, 77-78), withdrawing it 
from all contacts, by remembering how they result in pain 
(III, 43-44), by waking it up whenever it passes into 
oblivion (laya) (III, 44, 34, 35), till the aspirant reaches 
the stage of Anparmyoga, in which the mind ceases to bo 
mind and becomes identical with reality, which, though 
above words, may in conventional terms bo described as 
Unborn, ever-tbc-sauio and pure — the truth absolute 
(mroikalpa), realised by sagos well-versed in the Vedas 
(II, 35). 

Place of liealism in Gaiid-apdda's Philofiojihy. — How- 
so-over free and blithe like a sky-lark an idealist might 
bo in the skyey regions of speculation, he has to cliujb 
down to the work-a-day earthly existence and dash his 
head against things, which painfully convince him of 
their own importance in the scheme of ^^he universe. The 
vast majority of his fellow-men do not possess his powerful 
wings of enlightenment, and not a few of those who ever 
essay a flight soon get frightened of the giddy depths of 
the blue of universal life, almost verging on nothingness, 
perhaps of everything, certainly of individuality (HI, 39). 
They therefore prefer to tread the terra ftrnia of earthly 
or heavenly bliss. Things as they appear to be have a 
greater hold on their minds than things as they arc. 
Realism after all is not such a magic illusion as can be 
blown up by the charmed breath of idealism, 'things of the 
universe have their own pragmatic individuality, function 
nd purpose. For Qauflapada, there is an additional 
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consideration of some scriptural texts. These texts 
assume the distinction of the teacher and the taught (I, 
18), take for granted the universe as it appears to the lay 
man (III, 15), and enjoin religious duties and discipline 
(III, 1, JO). He, therefore, like others of his fold, concedes 
a provisional reality to worldly life and religious duties 
for those who cannot rise to the intellectual level of the 
enlightened (IV, 42 ; III, 16). Reality, as the one, all- 
encotn passing totality of existence (1.26-29), may suffer 
this as its aspect (blieda) (III, 18), how-so-ever illusive, in 
the interest of the lay men. It may, nay, it does, a lot of 
good to them without doing much harm (IV, 43). Partial 
insight may not straightway lead to the siimmnm bonum, 
but it does vouchsafe a partial good which is better than 
no good (II, 29). Faith in partial truth is certainly to be 
preferred to scepticism and agnosticism which lead to 
nothing. The error does not lie in accepting life as it is 
and conscientiously endeavouring to make the best of it 
according to the light derived from scriptural, but in 
accepting it, and the scriptural injunctions connected with 
it, as final ; in other words, in forgetting that these texts 
play but a second fiddle in the epistemology of the Vedanta 
(III, 14, 15), that the world of distinctions is but the lower 
(apara) aspect of Brahman (I. 26), as it presupposes the 
origination of the unoriginated and the unoriginating 
Brahman (III, 1), and as its reality is relative and con- 
ventional and therefore non-permanent (IV, 67). The 
realists’ notions of worldly existence {awmara) and 
liberation are unlogical figments: the former being begin- 
ningless, cannot have an end ; the latter having a beginning, 
cannot be cndle. 3 s (IV, 30). For Gaudapada, realism, and 
all it means to religion and life, is a poor substitute for 
the grand truth of Ajati (III, 1-2), to be. tolerated out of 
sympathy for the incompetent, deluded souls, frightened 
at the very idea of No-origination (IV, 43). 
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■ 11.' TflE GauDapadakarikas a^d Buddhism. 

Charge of crypto-Buddhism.~It would be interesting 
to touch upon the question of the influence' of- Buddhism', 
particularly the Yogacbara and Madhyainika schools, 
on the Gaudapadakarikas. The charge of orypto-Buddhism 
on Advaitism is an old one, aud was long understood 
to imply, in a general way, a hostile snefer at the' apparent 
doctrinal affinity of Advaitism to heretical Buddhism, 
or rather at the tendency of Advaita philosophy to vetge 
on the philosophical position of Buddhist nihilism. 
Applied to Gaudapada, however, the charge amounts 
to much more than this. According to some critics, 
“ Gaudapada gives a Vedantic adaptation of the Buddhist 
Sunyavada.”* Principal Das Gupta goes a step further, 
when he says that “ there is sufficient evidence in' his 
Karikas for thinking that he was possibly himself a 
Buddhist, and considered that the teachings of the 
Upanishads tallied with those of Buddha.”^ Both 
criticisms assume that Gaudapada accepted the Buddhist 
philosophy arid interpreted the Upanishads in its light. 
Their grounds for such assumption are broadly three ; — 
I ) Situilarity of GaudapMa’s philosophy to the Vijnana- 
vada of Asafiga and "Vasubandhu, and more particularly 
to the Sunyavilida of Nagarjuna; (2) Use by Gaudapada 
of Buddhist terminology and dialectics ;/and (3) References 
to Buddha in Chapter IV. Let us briefly examine these 
one by one. 

Comparison of Buddhist andOaudapUda’s philoso- 
phies.— So long as the tenets of the Buddhist schools were 
studied through non- Buddhist manuals of Indiari philo- 
sophy, it was not hard to distinguish Advaita philosophy 
from Yijnanavada and Sunyavada. Vijnanavada was just 
subjectivist idealism, and Sunyav^a pure nihilism, un- 
worthy of the notice of the great Sankara on account of 

' See ‘ Indian Philosophy ’ by S. Radhakrishnan, Vol. II. 

^ See ‘ h, Ilistory of Indian Philosophy, ’ 'Vol, I, p, 423. 
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its opposition to all known means of knowledge. ’ Closer 
study of Buddism, however, through original texts during 
recent years, has revealed that these doctrines were not, 
after all, purely negative, but had a positive counterpart. 
The vijiiUna, or rather dlayavijMna, was not merely a 
continuously changing stream of consciousness in each 
individual being ; it was also cosmic consciousness, even 
the absolute background of all phenomena, technically 
designated as tathata or suchness. Similarly, the siviyata 
of the Madhyamika did not merely mean seif-essenceless 
{nih-svahhava), ever-changing state of phenomenal world, 
but also the absolute essence of things, stripped of all 
attributes and designations. Thus, like Gaudapada, 
reality for both Buddhist schools is two-fold : one which 
refers to the phenomenal world, and is relative {yara- 
tantra) and conventional (saiuvriti ) ; the other which 
refers to the noumonon and is absolute {fariuishyamia or 
paranMlrUta). In both the Buddhist schools agaiji, as in 
Gaudapada, the former is nonpermanent, unreal and 
illusion-like, while the latter is permanent, real and 
transcendent. 

Striking as this resemblance may appear, difference 
is not less so. The fundamental distinction between the 
Buddist schools and Gaudapada is, of course, that while 
for Gaudapada permanent Atman is the ;iltimate reality 
and basic fact of absolute as well as empirical existence, 
it is neither the one nor the other for the 33iiddhist philo- 
sophers. According to them, self is nothing but an 
uninterrupted series of momentary mental states. Per- 
manent self is, according to Nagarjuna, a daring and 
dogmatic po8tul.ate\ If Buddha taught Atman, it was to 
save people from falling into the heresy of nihilism. ’ 
The Vijfianavadin, no doubt, rises to the conception of 
mjnana as universal subject, but only as the cause and 


* Bhashya on B. S. II, ii, 31. 

^ Seo Badhakrishnan, Ibid, p. 653. 
•’ Ibid, p. 389 ff. 
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end of phenomena. To quote S. Eadhakrishnan, “ The 
Yogaohara does not carefully discriminate between the 
individual and the universal consciousness ... he 
tacitly admits the reality of an absolute consciousness, 
though the subjective tendency makes itself heard quite 
frequently.” ‘ Again, “ the philosophical impulse led the 
Yogacharas to the Upanishadic theory while their Buddhist 
presuppositions made them halting in their acceptance of 
it.”^ Besides, though the highest truth in both the 
Buddhist schools be positive, it is reached negatively. It 
is the unaccountability of the everchanging phenomena, 
which forces upon them the postulate of an absolute 
principle. In Gaudaplida, on the other hand, it is the 
Ajaii or non-origination of the self-evident, non-dual, 
ultimate Brahman, which primarily necessitates the 
assumption of the unreality of the universe. The goal to 
ho reached through abstract meditation is different in 
Gaudapada and the Buddhist schools : with the latter, 
amanihhlva or nirodha of mind is an end in intself ; with 
Gaudapada, it is a means to self-realization (III, 32-38). 
Coming to the world of relations, wc find that the jiva of 
Gaudapada, as already indicated, is not recognised by 
either Buddhist school. Gaudapada, again, distinguishes 
himself from the Vijnanaviidin by rejecting the latter’s 
subjectivist idealism (IV, 24-28); if any reality is to be 
admitted for phenomena, then, for ^^audapada, the 
objective phenomena is as much real as the subjective. 
He classes subjectivist idealism (II, 25), and possibly 
nihilism also (II, 28), among the thirty-five views which 
fail to grasp the truth about the Atman (II, 30). If 
ho docs not refute Sfinyavada in the Kdrihls, as he refutes 
Vijnsinavada, it is perhaps because, like others of his age,'* 
e.g., the author of the Brahmasatra, who preceded him, 
and Sankara, who followed him, and like not a few of the 

* Ibid, pp. 696-7. 

2 Ibid, p. 635. 

•’ B. S. II, ii, 32. Cf. M. Hiriyanna, * Outlines of Indian Philo- 
sophy, ’ pp. 221-2, 
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present day,‘ he really believed SunyavSda to bo a 
nihilist doctrine, which, while it gave cogent arguments 
against other schools of thought, had but little to say for 
itself. As regards tlie root cause of phenomena, it is 
mayO, according to Gaudapada and avidya according 
to Buddhists. We may not stress any subtle dis- 
tinction between the two, but needs must notice a 
fundamental difference. Gaudapada’s maya is both a 
cosmic and an individual principle of self-delusion (II, 12 
and 16) ; the Buddhist avidya is not cosmic, but individual. 
Maya, again, is what causes delusion in the true nature 
of the Self; avidya is the ignorance of the four noble 
truths taught by Gotama Buddha. ^ 

The difference it vital. Affinity, though apparent, is 
stressed on two uncertain assumptions. One is chronolo- 
gical, the other negative. Nagiirjuna (c. 200 A.1).) and 
Asahga (c. 4(X) A.D.) preceded Gaudapada (c. 800 A. I).) 
and their works were known to him ; and Gaudapada’s 
Advaita philosophy does not seem to have had any ante- 
cedents but the Upanishads and the Buddhist Sunya and 
Vijnana doctrines. The two are pieced together, and a 
case made up for Gaudapada’s indebtedness to Buddhism. 
Let us take the negative assumption first. In the first 
place, it loses much of its force by being negative. In the 
second place, labours of scholars during recent years have 
brought to light the fact that it is possible not only to 
find earlier traces but also to reconstruct doctrines of 
many later schools of Vedanta from the extant philosophi- 
cal literature. Sankara’s commentaries on the Upanishads 
and Brahmasutra refer to some of these. ^ It would be a 
strange irony of fate, therefore, if, during the long 
centuries that separated Gaudapada from the Upanishadic 
period, the Advaita philosophy, which of all other Vedanta 
philosophies embodies the inost direct conclusions and 

‘ S. Badhakrishnan, op. eit., p. 697. 

^ See Hiriyanna, op. dt., p. 148. 

^ See M. Hiriyanna, !• A., Vol. LIII, pp. 77 ff* Also SaAkara's 
Com. on B. S., II, i, 4, 6, 14, etc. 
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implicQitions of the Upanishads, ‘ had not caught the 
fancy of any Brahmanical thinker. That the case could 
not have been so, is quite clearly indicated by references 
to Advaita views prior to Gaudapada both in the sacred 
and profane literature. The view of Kasakritsna cited in 
Rrahmasutra I, iv, 22 is Advaitic. Whatever may be 
accepted as the final teaching of the Bhagavadgita, its 
recognition of ruayavada in some part at least (see VII, 
l.S-14) is undeniable. For references to Advaitic Pan- 
theistic view-point bordering on Mayavada in Sanskrit 
literature, I would refer the curious student to Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar’s ‘ Vedanta Philosophy ' Part I, pp. 18.5-0, 
where he has very impartially and ably proved not only 
the existence but also the diffusion of Advaita philosophy 
before the time of Gaudapada. Thus, the negative 
evidence to prove Gaudapada’s indebtedness to Buddhist 
tenets being untenable, the chronological evidence loses 
its probative force. Gaudapada’s acquaintance and use 
of Buddhist arguments cannot prove his acceptance of 
their philosophy. This would be more clear, if we 
examine the question of Buddhist terminology and 
dialectics in the GaiKjapddahariliuH. 

(he bij Qaudapdda of Buddhist Terminohgy and 
Bial’Cctics . — The Gaudapddakdrikds contain. Buddhist 
words, like dharma (entity or^ thing), sauigMta (aggregate 
or body), adhmin (time), samvt iti (cqnventional truth), 
and paratantra (relative truth), and Buddhist analogies of 
aldta or firebrand and mdydhmtin or counterfeit elephant. 
Poussin has cited some verbal similarities between the 
Gaudapddakdrikds and Buddhist works, and they show 
that Gaudapada had not only used the phraseology of 
Nagarjuna but imitated him in style and mannerisms also. 
The title of our work itself looks like an imitation of 
Nagarjuna’s title for his work, the Mddhyaiii ikakdrikd. 
Gaudapada, further mentions and utilises the Buddhist 
chatiishkoti or four-cornered dialectics (IV, 83-84) and 

' Cp. Thibaut, S. B. K, XLV, p. cxxiv ; also Poussin, .7, R. A. S. 

LXII (1910), pp. 129 ff. 
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the argurrieDts of Yogacharas and Madhyamikas are 
laid under contribution in refuting the reality of 
external objects (IV, 3-23), of subjectivist idealism (IV, 
24-28) of causation in general and in tracing the empirical 
world to maya, or, in Buddhist terminology, samvnti (IV, 
67-74). 

Now, taking the use of Buddhist dialectics first, we 
may attribute it to Gaudapada’s deliberate practice of 
refuting one view by setting it against another, opposed 
to it, and building his own thesis on the ruins of mutually 
warring theories. 'I’hus, the mutual opposition among 
the dualists is made the basis of the truth of his own 
non-dualism (III, 17) and the dispute between the 
Sat-kiLryavadin and Asat-karyavadin creationists is used 
to establish the reality of Ajati (IV, 4-5). In the same 
way, Gaiulapada accepts the arguments of the Vijnana- 
viidin to demolish the SarvastitvavMa or Realism, aiid the 
arguments of the Sarvastitvavadin and Sunyavadin to 
demolish the Vijflanavada (IV, 24-28). The u.so of 
Nagarjuna’s arguments to disprove causality and to trace 
empirical existence to samvriti or vuiyii is also to be 
ascribed to a similar object of allowing a powerful contro- 
versialist to disprove an undesirable view-point, only 
taking care- that his own position is not compromised but 
strengthened thereby. The argument based on the 
Buddhist words and phrases is not conclusive enough. 
In the first place, almost all the words are more or less 
common to other systems of thought also. In the second 
place, mutual loans of words, which express common or 
similar ideas, is unavoidable in systems of thought, which 
grow up side by side ; Buddhism itself shows a number of 
words, which were earlier common or later confined to 
other schools of philosophy : e.g., the Upanishadic words — 
ncLmarWpa, avidyd, uydddna, arhat, Hrarnana, buddha, 
nirvana, prakriti, atman and nivritU' and the Jain words 
sravoka,^ jlna, etc. Lastly Gaudapada’s was a time when 

' S. Badhakiishnan, op, dt., p. 471. 

^ Yamakakami Sogen, ‘ Systems of Buddhistic Thought., 
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Brahmanism was engaged in a vigorous, onslaught on 
Buddhism, and so the knowledge and use of the technical 
terms and subtleties of the opponent was often necessary 
to meet him on his own ground. Coming to the analogies, 
it iuay be pointed out that the simile of the fire-brand 
occurs in the Maitriiyaul Upaimhad (IV, 24), while the 
phrase alatoMnti has not been traced in Buddhist books. ' 
Nor was the analogy of m&yil-hasUn a sole property of 
the Buddhists, as it was drawn from a well-known historical 
episode in the life of king Udayana, whose romantic love 
is twice dramatised by Bbasa and whoso popularity as 
subject of folk-tale is corroborated by Kalidasa in his 
Meghadiita (I, 31-84). Although Poussin draws attention 
to verbal similarities between the Oauflapadahirilcas and 
Buddhist works, he does not contribute to the view of 
Prof. .Tacobi and Mr. A. V. Sukthankar that Advaita 
Vedanta was indebted to Buddhism. On the other hand, 
he believes that autonomous — if not absolutely independ- 
ent — developments of both are admissible. Some of these 
versos in the Karikdn, if read in their proper context, 
show that Oaudapada borrows not the thought but 
language only of the Buddhist prototypes, or, when 
he borrows thought also, he does so because he finds in it 
a handy tool to serve his own purpose. Such conscious 
or unconscious loans are not confined to Buddhist works 
only. The reader of the Karikas catebe^in them, equally 
frequently, the familiar ring of ideas and phraseology of 
the Dhagavadgltd as well. Let the critic of the Qauda- 
pildakdrikHs, before he jumps at any conclusion about 
indebtedness, compare what Gaudapada says about 
meditation on the mystic syllable Om in I, 24-29 with 
Bh. G., VIII, 12-13, 16 ; about mind-control and Yoga 
in III, 31-47 with Bh. G. VI, 10, 25, 27, 84, etc.;, and 
about the enlightened man in I, 28-29, II, 35-88, and 
IV, 84 ff. with similar descriptions in Bh. G. II, 


^ Fortssin, J. R. A. S., LKII, p. 130. 
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66-71, V, 29, etc. Let him particularly compare the 
following ; — 

Gaudopadakarilcas Bhagavadgita. 

U) II, 12; II, 19 VI, 6; VII, 12, 13. 

(2) III, 21^IV, 7 .... m, 33. 

(3) IV, 85 VI, 28; VI, 22. 

(4) II, 6= IV, 31 .... II, 28. 

, (5) II, 7= IV, 32 .... V, 22; 11,14. 

(6) IV, 93=111, 2,38, etc. IV, 19. 

(7) II, 29 ; also IV, 43 .... IV, 14 ; also VII, 20- 

23, IX, 25. 

(8) II, 36 II, 66 ; IV, 10. 

(9) III, 21 = IV, 7 .... IT, 16. 

(10) IV, 92 II, 16. 

A constituent “part of the Qaudapddakiirikds. — A.t- 
tompts have been made to show that Chapter IV of 
the Gaudapadakankils is a distinct work, possibly from 
the pen of an author other than the author of the first 
three chapters. The arguments for this supposition are 

(1) that the chapter is replete with Buddhist dialectics, 

(2) that it contains direct or indirect references to Buddha 
or Buddhas, (3) that, unlike the previous chapters, it 
opens and ends with salutations which have a Buddhistic 
tinge, and (4) that asparsayoga, whose teucher is saluted, 
was taught by Buddba. Now, we have already disposed 
of the first argument. As to the second, it may be 
pointed out that the sense of the word buddha in all oases 
where it is found is ambiguous. Neither the context nor 
the trend of argument restricts it to Gotarua Buddha ; 
neither, again, suffers by taking it to be ‘ enlightened ’ or 
‘ wise ’ (see manlshigah — IV, 54), who may be Advaitins. 
Ambiguity cannot prove the case. The question of 
salutations, raised by the third argument, is inadmissible. 
The salutation at the close does not stand in need of 
justification, and the explanation for salutation at the 
beginning, if at all necessary, must be sought in what 
Gaudapada has accomplished in the previous chapters. 



In these, he has proved his doctrine of Ajati mainly oti 
the strength of the Vedanta texts. Before starting to 
prove the same by logical reasoning, he may well express 
his reverence to one who first taught or promulgated it, 
or, better, to whorn-so-ever has realized or realizes its 
truth (sambuddhah) in life in the manner stated at the 
close of the third chapter. And such a man, dead or 
living, would be a right object of reverence — the host 
among men — to a man like Gaudapada who valued self- 
realisation as the be-all and end-all of existence. That 
the phrase dvipaddm vara is used in Buddhist literature 
for the founder of that religion, does not preclude the 
possibility of its use by others. Ignorance is no proof. 
Nor is there anything in the substance of the opening and 
closing verses to compel us to restrict the word to Buddha. 
'J’hc last verse' is only a salutation to reality as Gauda- 
pada conceived it, i.e., Ajati, pure and simple {Ajam 
samyam viAaradam). The first verso, which is similar in 
sense to IV, 99, represents complete identity and absence 
of distinction between jMua rndjiteya, consciousness and 
its object, during enlightenment or self-realisation, when 
both become merged into the Absolute, as pure and attri- 
buteless as Akil^a. They merely summarise the idea 
already expressed in III, 31-33 and 3-10 taken together, 
where jiiana, the unborn and unconceiving (akalpaka), is 
said to become^one with its object, jiieffa, i.e., Brahwan, 
also unborn and eternal, and both are again said to be one 
with Atman, the truth. There is hardly anything 
Buddhistic in the first verse. 

The last argument, based on the name and meaning 
of Asparsayoga, becoiues untenable in view of the fact 
that the Buddhist literature does not know the word. 
The term which is used to express the sense of Aspar^a- 
yoga, there, namely, the ninth stage of abstract meditation . 
is SavjMvedayitanirodha. The only Buddhist work 
which mentions the two constituents of the word, asparsa 
and yoga, in close proximity is the ChatiiMatika of Arya- 
deva but on the critic’s own showing, the passage means 



that there can bo no contact between a tangible and ail 
intangible thing. Thus the sense of the passage has 
nothing to do with Asparkayoga which is a mmddhi, as 
described in III, 37, 39.” The name being untraceable in 
Buddhist literature, refuge is sought in the sense. But 
hero too, the argument hangs on a very slender, rather 
imaginary, thread of Qaudapada’s description of Asparm- 
yoga as one of which Yogins are afraid. This fear of the 
Yogins is connected by the critic with the fear of Ananda, 
a disciple of Buddha, who had thought that Buddha, 
when he had entered this state of sarnudhi, had passed 
away, and did actually pass away after some time. The 
connection is, on the face of it, far-fetched. The Yogins 
of Gaudapada would be afraid not so much of physical iis 
of spiritual death, of the mind’s plunge into the deep of 
nothingness instead of the ocean of univer.sal life, or, as 
the commentator puts it, of annihilation of the Self. The 
Upanishads utter a word of warning against mistaking 
the Absolute for nothing, or pure consciousness for com- 
plete unconsciousness. Theindra-Virochana myth in the 
Chatuhgya IJpaniskad (VTIT, vii-xii), is a good instance of 
this. The reference to fear of Yogins need not, therefore, 
lead us to the conclusion that Aaparkatjoga was first 
taught by Buddha. Its very name suggests a Brahmanic 
origin. It is Yoga, union, and presupposes the object 
with which the mind, freed from all contacts, is to unite 
itself. The forms of Buddhist meditation, at least in its 
earlier history, are negative. The end of samadhi is 
nirodha or extinction, of course, of desires, as the name 
for the ninth stage of Buddhist meditation distinctly 
suggests. Whatever be the source of the word, whether it 
was coined by Gaudapada himself — and this is not 
improbable, considering his partiality for Yoga — or 
-whether he got it ready-made from some work or oral 
tradition, Gaudapada could not have adopted it, if he had 
any Buddhist leanings. Even if we may not stress the 
positive implication of the word Asparkayoga, though 
Gaudapada has done so in quite clear terms, we need not 
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go to Baddha for its negative implication of extinction of 
thinking process, for it is the same as Asam'prajndta- 
samddhi of Patanjali’s Yoffcnsritra, which how-so-ever late 
(between 200 A.I). and 500 A.D.) was certainly prior to 
(xaudapada. It is again similar to one taught in the GUa 
and can be traced back to the Kathaha Upanishad (IT, 3- 
10 If). 

There is thus hardly anything which can demonstrate 
a distinct Buddhist bias for the fourth chapter of the 
Gndapddahlvikas. On the other hand, it can be easily 
shown that it is a necessary compliment of the first three 
chapters and comes from the same pen. The thesis that 
Ajati is the final reality, the style, the mannerisms and 
the general trend of thought are all the same. The fourth 
chapter repeats the ideas (cp. IV, 1, 90 111,31-33; IV, 
3-4 111,23; IV, 5 111,24; IV, 10, 30, 11,32; IV, 42 
111,16 ; IV, 43 11,29 ; and IV, 71, 111,48), and whole 
verses and arguments of, (op. IV, 6-8, 29 III, 20-22; IV, 
31-32,11,6-7; TV, 33-36, 11,1-4; and IV, 81, 111,36, 
also 1, 16) and refers to, (cp. IV, 2 111, 37-39 ; IV, 91 III, 
3-12 ; IV, 92 I, 16 ; IV, 94 III, 17) matters dealt with in 
the first three chapters. The so-called Buddhist words 
and ideas are.found in the second and third chapters also ; 
e.g., sanifihdta in III, 3, 10 ; samvrifi (with some change 
in sense) in II, 1, 4 ; dhariiia in III, 1 ; uirvdfja in HI, 
47 ; also compare, II, 32 to Madhyandkaktlrikd 1, 1 . That 
Ajdti taught in the fourth chapter is the same Upanishadic 
Ajdti of the previous chapters can be seen from what is 
said about it in IV, 71 (III, 48), 74, 77 (III, 2). It is the 
goal, free from grief, desire and fear — the same as ascribed 
to the mnnis, well-versed in the Vedas in II, 35. It is 
ajam sdmyarn advayam, the object of the Buddhas in IV, 
80, and described in IV, 81 in terms found in III, 36 and 
I, 16. If any doubt is left, it is dispelled by the goal 
being called, in IV, 86, the non-dual state of Brahman 
(Brahmanyarn padam), which leaves nothing more to be 
desired, and, in IV, 86, the end of the culture of the 
Vipras, the pristine quietude (Sama). The separation of 



the fourth chapter from the Gaudapadakarileas and 
assigning it to another author are hardly warranted. As 
a matter of fact, without the fourth chapter, the philosophy 
of the Gaudapaddk&rikas would have been dogmatic and 
incomplete, lacking in the rational support of logic. 

Conclusion. — It is clear that the grounds on which the 
critics assume Gaudapada’s indebtedness to Buddhism are 
not sound enough. That Gaudapada wrote a commentary 
on the M&dhyamikakarika of Nagarjuna* is an assumption 
\vhich requires to be substantiated by fa(5ts.® For aught 
we know from the Qmdapadakarikas, GaudapMa was 
certainly not a Buddhist, not even a Vedantin with 
Buddhist predilections, but an Advaita Vedantin with a 
bent for asceticism and Yoga. T’hc facts that he chose 
an Upanishad for the basis of bis thesis, supported the 
latter by a close analysis and synthesis of the texts of the 
main Upanishads and repeatedly asserted that his 
doctrines were the final teaching of the Vedantas (vedanta- 
ntkehaya), taken together with the Vedantic conception of 
an enlightened Muni or Yogin, the Vedantic goal of the 
Brdhmanya pada for the aspirant and the Bhagavadgita 
phraseology and ideas, must be conclusive enough in this 
matter. The straight meaning of the words, naitad 
Buddhena hhasitam, in I, 99 would be that Buddha never 
taught that the Absolute was the final reality, though 
such a teaching verging on Advita conception of the 
absolute Brahman or Atman, is ascribed to him by the 
different Mahayana schools of Buddhism. 

The solution of the contact between the philosophic 
positions of Vijiianavada and Sunyavada on the one hand 
and Advaita Vedanta on the other is to be sought in the 
historical evolution of Buddhism, rather than in the in'- 
debtedness.of Advaitism to Buddhism. From the time of 
its inception. Buddhism has evinced its predilections for 
Upanishadic teaching. To quote S. Eadhakrishnan again : 
“ Buddhism is only a later phase of the general movement 

‘ Das Gupta, op. dt., I. 

* Belvalkar, Vedanta Pbilosophyi 
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of thought of which the Upanishads were the earlier. ‘ Many 
of the doctrines of the Upanishads are no doubt pure 
Buddhism (toys Max Muller), or rather Buddhism is on 
many points the consistent carrying out of the principle 
laid down in the Upanishads.’ Buddha did not look upon 
himself as an innovator, but only a restorer of the ancient 
way, i.e., the way of the Upanishads.”' Buddhism came 
to be outlawed as heretical not so much for its ethical and 
philosophical views as for its revolt against Brahmanical 
ritualism and social order. Whatever was. the attitude of 
Gautama Buddha towards the Atman theory of the 
Upanishads, he has nowhere repudiated the Upanishadic 
teaching, even though almost all other philosophical 
theories of the day received from him a word of disappro- 
bation. If we add to this, the facts that most of the 
Buddhist controversialists, who followedBuddha’s teaching 
and were responsible for the later development of Buddhism, 
were Brahmana converts, and that about the beginning of 
the Uhristian era, it was Buddhism which saw the neces- 
sity of adopting itself to popular emotions and tastes in 
religious and philosophical matters to capture the 
imagination of the masses, it becomes easy to see how the 
original, implicit Upanishadic tendencies could have led the 
Buddhist philosophers to doctrinal positions analogous to 
Advaitic philosophy, so much so that in two of the latest 
developments of Buddhism in China, jjAhe Tien Tai and 
the Avatamsaka schools, which are “ regarded as the two 
most beautiful flowers in the garden of the Buddhistic 
thought,”^ the Vedantio Brahman and Atman once more 
assert themselves aide by side with their conception of 
Tathatd. The Mahayana Buddhism is no less accused of 
being crypto- Advaitisju than is Advaitism of being crypto- 
Buddbism.' While, thus, some sort of philosophical 
affinity between Advaitism and Buddhism was inevitable, 
scrupulous care was taken by both Advaitins and Buddhists 
to stress their differences. Both are overinfiuenoed by 

‘ Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 470. 

2 yamakami Sogen : ‘ Systems of Buddhistic Tliought,’ p. 287. 
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their religious pre-suppositions. Gaudapada never forgets 
that he is maintaining a Vedantic position, just as, already 
pointed out, the Buddhist, even when his philosophic 
impulse drags him on to the Vedantic conception of 
reality, never disentangles himself from his religious pre- 
conceptions. It is necessary to bear in mind this deliberate 
and religiously attempted mutual exclusiveness to correctly 
evaluate the two great systems of Indian philosophy. 
The similarity and dissimilarity between Advaitism and 
Buddhism are thus both fundamental and have a histo- 
rical significance. They are the necessary result of the 
early outlawing of Buddhisjii from the pale of Brahmanism 
and of the long conflict that ensued between the two 
religions, making it impossible for Vedanta to accept any 
heterodox doctrines of Buddhism. 


' Poussin, op. eit„ p. 132. Also Yamakami Sogen : op. dt. 



THE SINKHYA. THEORY OF EVOLUTION IN 
THE LIGHT OP xMODERN THOUGHT 

By Vidvan H. N. Raghavkndbachak, m.a., 

Maharaja's Gollege, Mysore. 


I 

1 . The term ‘ evolution ’ in modern sense means 
change. It is not a blind and chartless change. It is a 
cliange in describablc and definable directions. It is 
evident in the growth of an organic life. Such growth 
consists in the descent of the more complex from the 
simple with increasing diversity in, and interdependence of , 
parts. 

2. ‘ Evolution ’ thus definedscaJi be applied only to 
particular aspects of Siinkhya Philosophy. The Sankhya 
tenu for evolution is pariiulnta. Pariimma is change. 
It is either a change of ati entity into itself or into a com- 
plex entity or a change of a complex entity into a more 
complex entity. Sankhya teiccs all change finally to 
what he calls prakriU. Prakriti is tl»t! name given to 
three factors — satoa, rajas and tamas. Prakriti at a stage 
changes into itself. This is the state of e(|uilibrium 
(samyavastha). At another stage her state of equilibrium 
is disturbed by the presence of parusha, the spiritual princi- 
ple and now she changes into a complex entity. And i u the 
continuation of the changing process, she changes from 
the less complex to the more complex. At the stage of 
ecjuilibrium the three factors change into themselves — 
satva changing into satva, rajas into rajas and tamas into 
tamas. If this state is disturbed by the presence of 
purusha, then the three factors mix with one another and 
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give rise to a complex entity. In the continuation of the 
changing process, there is more of mixing and more com- 
plex entities appear. It is only to the sdbond and the 
third aspects of change, namely, the change consisting in 
the appearance of the complex from the simple and of the 
more complex from the less complex that the term evolu- 
tion in its modern sense can be applied. 

3. I’o prepare the ground for our study of comparative 
importance, I may very briefly indicate the Sankhya 
position in its main aspects. 

To start with, Sankhya points to the complex and 
diverse behaviours and dispositions of both organisms and 
material objects. Ho observes three aspects in an entity — 
(1) that which exhibits the characters of illumination 
and lightness ; (2) that which exhibits the characters of 
activity and strain; and (3) that which exhibits the 
characters of dulnoss, heaviness and darkness. He calls 
the first sntoa, the second rajan and the third famas. He 
applies this idea to the whole world and reduces it to the 
three factors. He explains the complexity or diversity of 
the objects by the complex and diverse mixing of the three 
factors with one another. Perhaps to indicate the mixing 
character of the three factors, ho calls them gunas. 

Satva, rajas and tamos, in one word prakriti is the 
matterfrom which the complex entities appear. In account- 
ing for the relation between prakriti and the products evolv- 
ing from her, he points to the fact that a particular product, 
say oil, comes only from a particular matter, say oil seed, 
and from no other matter, say aand, and concludes on the 
basis of this idea that the product is implicitly present in 
the matter out of which it is produced. He applies this 
idea to prakriti and her products and holds that all products 
are latent in her. To signify this he calls her avyakta, 
the latent product. What is latent becomes patent owing 
to the operation of other conditions, such as the operation 
of a machine in the case of oil. To present this idea he 
calls his position Satkarya vada — the existent-produot- 
theory. 
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The introduction of the idea of the operation of 
other conditions as causing change in a matter into 
another entity, may give us the notion that change itself 
is freshly introduced to matter which is, without such 
introduction, motionless. Sankhya warns us against any 
such notion. He makes his position clear by setting a 
limit to such operation. If prakriti were really changeless, 
then no condition can introduce change into it. The fact 
that prakriti is the )natter of all is meaningless, unless 
change is taken to be her very essence. If so, she must be 
changing, even in the absence of the operation of other 
conditions. Such disposition is exhibited in her state of 
equilibrium. But her change into a state where her equili- 
brium is disturbed must be the result of the operation of a 
condition external to it. Though change is prakriti herself, 
her change in complex directions re(iuires the operation 
of something external. 

Which is the external principle which would operate 
on her e(juilibrium ? A relevant answer would be that 
which is opposed to her. She is change fsijid consists of 
three factors. So, that which is opposed to her must be 
devoid of change and factors. As the ground of all that 
is material she is material. Therefore the opposite one 
must bo spiritual. To imply these ideas, the other principle 
is given the name inmtsha. So far the position is that 
purusha, the spirit, disturbs prakriti in her equilibrium and 
the result is her change into diverse forms. 

In saying that purusha disturbs prakriti are wo attri- 
buting a change of mode in him ? No, to attribute any 
change to him is inconsistent with the original position 
that purusha is changeless. If he does not/5hauge how 
can he disturb prakriti ? Sankhya adopts a device to meet 
this difliculty. He holds that it is not actually purusha 
that disturbs prakriti ; but it is his presence. Purusha is 
ever passive. In the presence of purusha prakriti is dis- 
turbed in her equilibrium, her constituents mix with one 
another, and consequently there is the appearance of 
complex entities. 


26 
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Is this activity of prakriti consisting in new change 
purposeless ? No, says Sankhya. Purposeless activity is 
chartless. If all that is is really purposeless, then a living 
being’s enjoying the facts of its experience whould be 
meaningless and in fact there would be no enjoyment 
at all. All conscious activity is conditioned by some 
purpose consisting in at least obtaining casual satisfaction. 
Enjoyment is not consistent with a material thing as 
prakriti. It necessarily points to a spiritual entity to 
which it can be attributed. 

Enjoyment is an expression of change. Purusha is 
changeless. Without anenjoyer enjoyment is impossible. 
From this it follows that enjoyment is the result of praky iti’s 
disposition under the influence of purusha’s presence. 
Purusha is thus ultimately the passive source of enjoyment. 
On the basis of this idea, it is possible to hold, though in a 
very restricted sense, that the now change in the prakriti 
has a purpose and the purpose is no other than the enjoy- 
ment of purusha. 

The actual enjoyer is, in a sense, a product of prakriti 
and purusha. To say that he is a product of both is to 
hold that both arc confused in him. Kis essence consists 
in attributing the character of purusha to prakriti and the 
character of prakriti to purusha. So enjoyment consists 
in the confusion of both. Sankhya calls this confusion 
avivekakhyati — nondiscrimination between prakriti and 
purusha. 

The fact that nondiscrimination is responsible for 
enjoyment necessarily leads to the idea that discrimination 
between prakriti and purusha brings about the cessation 
of prakriti’s change into new forms. Discrimination is 
called viveka-khyvLti, It results in keeping prakriti and 
purusha aloof each from the other. With the attainment 
of aloofness, prakriti is prakriti and purusha is purusha. 
Each has nothing to do with the other. It may be 
remembered that purusha is ever aloof, because he is ever 
passive. Just as he is said to have enjoyment from the 
standpoint of prakriti’s disposition, he is said to have 
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aloofness from the same point of view. So there is much 
propriety in holding that it is prakriti that has enjoyment 
and aloofness. Sankhya recognises this. He talks of 
them as belonging to ptirusha only from the point of view 
that the new change in prakriti is finally traced to purnsha 
through his presence. His names for enjoyment and 
aloofness are respectively hlioga and apavarga. He says 
that prakpiti changes for the attainment of puriisho,’s hlioga 
and apavarga. 

The Sankhya idea of prakriti’s evolution in the form 
of the world is based on two fundamental ideas — (1) If 
an entity has diverse dispositions, then there must be the 
corresponding dispositions in the matter out of which it 
comes. If an entity consists in satva, rajas and tamas, 
then the matter from which it comes must consist in the 
same factors. The idea is that a complex entity cannot 
come out of a simple entity. If prakriti consists of only 
one factor, then the resultant product cannot exhibit 
diverse characters. If prakriti constitutes of different 
factors, then only the mixing together of the factors may 
give rise to complex entities. We have also noted that 
the complexity of the new entities is already implicit in 
their matter. And (y) If the appearance of the com- 
plex things is due to the complex intermixing of the 
original constituents, then there is the need for the 
interference of an external principley Such need is more 
felt with reference to the appearance of conscious activi- 
ties in prakriti which is by itself inscusient. So, unless 
there is the influence of spirit, there can appear nothing 
that has spiritual value. 

What is the nature of the process of (wolution ? 
The Sankhya works simply enumerate the stages of the 
course of evolution. Why there are those stages only in a 
particular order is not explicitly answered. Yet on the 
strength of certain expressions,* it seems to me that it is 
possible to account for the order of the stages. The 

^ Vdchaspati , — Vrittau satyrini Buddhau tainobhibliavc sati yah 
satva sainudekah aah adliyavasayah=buddhi. 


25 * 
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characters of the constituents of prakpiti themselves give 
us a clue to the nature of the process of evolution. Of 
the three factors, satva being of the character of illumi- 
nation must respond more readily to the presence of 
spirit. So the intermixing of the factors at the first stage 
must be characterised by more of satva. With this idea 
Siinkhya holds that the first entity that evolves is the 
principle of life and intellect. To indicate this idea he 
calls this entity huddhi. In the farther intermixing, 
rajas has a chance to be more dominant. The entity that 
results is given the name aJiamkdra. It evolves from 
buddhi. At this stage in giving a chance to the domina- 
tion of tamas, Sfinkbya distinguishes between two aspects 
of ahamkara — (1) Aliamkara that is further determined 
by satva ; and (2) Ahamkara that is determined by more 
of tamas. 

The resultants of the former aspect are the eleven 
sense organs. And the resultants of the latter aspect are 
the essences of the five bhutas called tanmdtras. Frotn 
these essences the five gross elements appear. So far, the 
process is characterised by a definite order. The entities 
that determine this order are given the name tattvas. 
The further changes have no definite order. They are 
only products that are gross and sensible and they are 
not tattvas as they are not different from ea^th, etc. 

The tattvas are most manifest in the human organism. 
Each organism has its own experience. On the basis 
of this fact, Sankhya deduces that each organism belongs 
to a particular purusha. This means that purushas are 
many. 

Though purushas arc many, they are distinguished by 
the same charat^ter, the character of spirituality. This 

This indicates the satva character of buddhi. To identify adhya- 
vasaya with it suggests tho fact that it readily responds to the 
presence of purusha. 

matto nanyotradhi krital.i saktal.i klialvahamatra yo 

abiiimanal.i sah asadharapavyaparatvat ahamkarali. This is 
the expression of the pravartaka cimracter of rajas. He 
holds that buddhyadi is revealed by aptavachana. 
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means that experience in all organisms must be similar. 
But it is not the case. What is it due to? To answer 
this, Sankhya has recourse to another principle, the 
principle of karma. Each purusha has his own karma. 
For this reason he has experience peculiar to him. What 
is the difference in karma due to ? Sankhya does not 
recognise the propriety of this question at all. He holds 
that the process of evolution is timeless. Time is only a 
fiction. The notion of it is due to the observation of the 
succession of change. Question about the origin of karma 
presupposes the reality of time. Therefore it is irrelevant. 
Our tracing the process of evolution to prakriti and purusha 
has only logical importance, not the temporal. 

Though prakriti ’s evolution in the case of each 
purusha is different, we talk of a common world, because 
such a world is made possible by the karma common to 
many or all purushas. With the attainment of discrimi- 
nation in the case of a purusha, prakriti ceases to evolve 
for him. Yet her activity continues for the sake of the 
bboga and apavarga of other ^rushas. 

Bo far the Sankhya position with regard to the 
doctrine of evolution is briefly indicated. The principal 
ideas that form the basis of his treatment are the following: 
(1) The process of evolution points to two ultimate 
principles, the material an4 the spiritual and change must 
be the essence of the material. (2) '^The original matter 
must be diverse. (3) The whole process of evolution must 
be implicitly present in the original matter. (4) The 
process of evolution must necessarily involve purpose. 
(5) There must be a determining principle of the process 
such as karrna. '6) The' process of evolution must bo 
timeless. 

II. 

We may now compare the Sankhya position with the 
modern ideas. The history of modern thought presents 
several theories of evolution. Three stages in it may be 
distinguished : 
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1 1) At the iirst stage scientists and philosophers 
after the (.ircok atoiiiists favoured a inachanistio view of 
the world. They made matter tlio ultimate principle of 
all including life. To this class belong Galileo, Newton, 
Descartes and others. They made no distinction between 
living and non-living matter. They explained the apparent 
differences of the (lualitiesand behaviours of things by the 
differences in degree of complication in the numbers and 
configurations of material particles in motion that consti- 
tute living organisms. Agitinst their views we may note 
that they have very little to be compared with Sankhya. 
Sankhya is very definite that the mechanistic view does 
not explain the appearance of the world consisting in the 
distinction between living and non-living matter and 
spiritual and non-spiritual values. 

The next stage consists in entertaining a biological 
view of evolution. After fleracitus with his view ‘All 
things flow’ Ijamark and Darwin subordinated everything 
in the world to evolution. Tjamark pointed out that the 
process of striving and the con.so(]uont modification of 
organs has been going on in all domains of life and the 
results of the process have been inherited by the species. 
Darwin pointed to the fact that brooders selected the 
qualities which they wanted and they interbred those 
individuals that had these quijiities and thus developed 
new species. Ho applied this idea to nature and hold that 
in h(!r natural selection in the struggle for existence takes 
the place of the breeder. The position was subsequently 
followed by detailed discussions with regard to organic 
transformation and the question of inheritance. Against 
this position -wc may note the following points. The 
whole position is only concerned with showing the manner 
of evolution. The best that can be said in favour of this 
position is that natural selection operates on chance 
variations that take place in the ‘Genes’ and their 
combinations. But this leaves no scope for the ascent 
through modification of use and disuse of the parental 
organs. The word chance is only a name of ignorance. 
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Subsequently it was realised that the notions of 
evolution so far are only the expressions of luachanistic 
view of life and that the machanical rearrangement of 
material particles does not offer a satisfactory account of 
the appearance of novelties, new qualities, relations, new 
powers and behaviours and new levels of existence in the 
process of evolution. Fresh theories were propounded 
under the head emergent evolution. Margan, S. Alexander 
and others are the formula tors of new theories. 

Margan starts his scheme of evolution with electro- 
magnetic energies. He denies that the higher forms are 
present either implicitly or explicitly in the earlier stages 
of the process. Yet all the higher forms emerge from the 
lower simpler individuals. He holds that within ourselves 
the activity existent at a higher level is caused by the 
urgeof the ideal. He says that it is to acknowledge a really 
existent ideal independent of emergent ideas. 

Against this position we may note the following : 
To hold that the higher is not implicit in the lower is to 
take away all necessary relatiha between the two. In this 
case anything may emerge from anything. The spirit of 
the conception of the urge of the ideal as causing the 
higher emergent is not consistent with the idea of emer- 
gent evolution, because it means that before the realisation 
of the ideal there it is as an implicit fact. So his 
conclusion that there is a really existfint ideal is unwar- 
ranted. 

S. Alexander starts his scheme of evolution from space- 
time. Space-time is the matrix or the stuff of reality. 
Everything that has an emperical existence is a specific 
configuration, contour or complication of space-time. 
Every new level emerges from a complication which is a new 
simplification of the level next below it. 'I'he relation 
between these two levels resembles that between body and 
mind. The higher emergent is based on a complexity of 
the lower existants. Thus life is a complex of material 
bodies and minds of living ones. At each stage of quality 
the complexity gathers itself together and is expressed in 
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a new simplicity and becomes the starting point for fresh 
advances. 

In the process of evolution matter is the first emergent, 
life is the next and mind the last. The process is self- 
suflicient and there is no perfect energising source. The 
nisus the straining or labouring of space-time does it. It 
is God. For any level of existence the next higher 
emperical (juality is the deity. To creatures upon the 
level of life mind is deity. We, men, have attained 
the level of mind and for us deity is, we can but say, deity. 
God is infinite actual god, only in the sense of straining 
toward.s deity. As being the whole universe he is creative. 
But his distinct character of deity is created. Space-time 
is the creator and he is only a creature. 

(2) Against this position wo may make the follow- 
ing remarks. It is not possible to understand how the 
simple space-time can by itself give rise to the rich variety 
of the universe. If every now thing is emorgent, then the 
idea of ascent is not explained. The sudden appearance 
of mind in tlie proccjss of evolution is left without any 
basis. If it has any spiritual basis, then space-time can- 
not be the basis of all and matter cannot be the first 
emergent. If an external energising source is denied, then 
the source must bo attriliuted to space-time. In this case 
how the dead or inert space-time has the energising power 
is not explained. Finally the whole process of evolution 
is without any purpose to fulfil. The whole position is 
only a restatement of the mechanistic view with the 
addition of the possibility of disorder. 

(3) T^he Sankhya position is free from many of the 
dilficultics found in the modern theories. His prakritiand 
purusha as the ultimate origin make the account of living 
and the non-living things possible. His conception of 
prakriti as ever active presents an energising source of 
evolution. His idea of prakriti as natva, rajan and tanicis 
makes variation in the process of evolution possible. His 
theory that the product is implicit in its matter makes 
ascent possible. His position that prakriti in evolution 
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has a definite end to fulfil, gives a meaning to the evolu- 
tionary process and makes life worth living. Karma as 
determining the course of evolution leaves no room for 
chance work, which may result in much that is wasteful 
and meaningless. His idea of timeless universe gives 
colour to his conception of karma, active prakriti and 
passive pura8ha,'since it relieves him from the burden of 
explaining the beginning of the process. 

From our comparative study, we learn that wc may 
more successfully carry on our investigations into the 
nature of evolution by making use of at least the spirit of 
Sankhya speculations. Another point may be noted in 
this connection. I may briefly mention it in a dogmatic 
wa}'. The present treatment does by no means imply that 
the position of Sankhya is final. No doubt, it has influenced 
the subsequent Indian thinkers in many directions. Its 
passive purusha may in a sense be said to have laid the 
foundation for the conception of Nirguna Brahman in 
Advaita. Its Satkaryaviida has much influence on the 
Vi^ishtadvaita view of the wSuld. Its implied distinction 
between the implicit and the explicit has given rise to the 
Sadasatkaryavilda in Dvaita. Though the later thinkers 
improved on many aspects of Sankhya, they have ulti- 
mately retained the spirit of the same in different 
directions. 

ft 



A FEW STllAY THOUGHTS ON THE TATTVA- 
KAUMUOl OF VACHASPATI MISRA I 

By Db. Umesha Mishua, m.a., p.litt., Kavyaiirtha, 
The Univeraity, Allahahad. 

»- - 

In tlie course of my studies of Sfiukhyakarika and its 
commentaries, the TattvakaumudT of Vachaspati Misra I 
has presented certain difficulties which T put forth before 
the assembly of learned scholars for consideration. 

Under Karikil 2, the author tells us tliat by the true 
knowledge of vyakta (manifested), avyakta (unmanifested) 
and jiia (consc.iousuess) the three kinds of pain are 
radically cured. About vyakta, we are told here by 
Vachaspati tiiat the true knowledge of vyakta loads to the 
knowledge of avyakta which is the cause of the former.* 
Then, under Karika f), he says ; “ Thus have been defined 
the three means of right cognition for the purpose of 
proving the existence of the objects of knowledge 
(prnrneya), such as, vyakta, avyakta and jiia. Of these, 
the vyftAfa— earth, etc;., are directly cognised in their true 
form even by an ordinary ploughman. Under such 
circumstances, if a system of thought explains this (that 
is, vyakta), it loses its imporUncc. Hence a philosophical 
system should only attempt to explain such things as arc 
difficult for an ordinary person to know.” ■ 

Here also Vachaspati seems to understand by vyakta 
earth and similar other gross forms of matter as is indica- 

‘ V ijaklajilattapurvahamavyaktasya tat karatjasya jnanam — Tat- 
tvakautnudl, p. 62 (Nirnsyasagar edition, along with Balarama 
Udasln’s Comm-) 

^Ihid, pp, 134-136 
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ted by the use of the term adi in the compound pnthivyadi, 
for these alone can be easily apprehended by a layman. 
This is exactly what Balarama Udasin, one of the best 
commentators of the TattvakaumudI, has explained.* 
Accordingly, this treatise of Saiikhya should not deal with 
any vijakta, as it would then belittle its importance. And 
so it is. In other words, according to Vachaspabi, it is 
only because of this reason that there is no treatment of 
vyakta, that is, earth, etc., in this book. 

This asumption of the enquirer is further supported 
by what he (Vachaspabi) says- a libtle labor that the know- 
ledge of PradMtm, PumsJui and the rest {Pradhuna- 
piirnshadlnUm) which are all supersensuous, ' is possible 
through the form of inference known as Hamanyatodrishta. 
Now, at this point it is to be decided what does 
Vachaspabi mean by the berm (idlnani in the compound 
Pradh(l7iapHrn>f]uldlndyi? The first two, namely, 
Pradliana and Pitrusha, are undoubtedly supersensuous 
and hence, inferential. But then for whom the plural 
number has been used hero ? v,.If Pradlulna and Purusha 
were only meant here, then dual would have been used 
and not plural. With a view to justify perhaps, the use of 
plural in the text, Vsichaspati seems to have added Mahai, 
etc., to the list of supersensuous objects ; so that, what he 
seems to mean is that as mjakta, viz., earth, etc., are directly 
cognisable {pratyakdiayochara), it dyes not require any 
treatment here, while Pradhana, Ptmisha and added 
Mahal, etc., being supersensuous and not capable of being 
easily cognised by ordinary persons, have been dealt with 
here. So says Balarama also : ‘ adiiut mahattattvadayo 
graliydh'. ^ Thus, according to Vachaspabi, the tattvas 
which arc not capable of being easily apprehended 
{duradhigavia), namely, Pradhdim, Purusha, Mahal (per- 
haps up to the five tanmdtrdni) and are only inferontials 
have been treated in this system, while those which are 

* Balarama on TattvakaumudI, pp. 134-135. 

“ Tattvakaumudi under Ka. 6, p. 136. 

^ Balarama on Ibid, p., 136, Ft. Note, 
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cof^nisable through the external sense-organs of a layman 
namely, earth, etc., do not find any space in it. 

\Vc dare not say that Yfichaspati did not include 
Mahat, etc., under vi/akta. Under liarikan 10 and 11 
there are several references which clearly show that 
Mahat, etc., like prithivl etc., arc vijaktas and as such, 
different from aoyakta, namely, Pradlmna, * But 
Balarama seems to be quite dclinite that Mahat is not a 
vyakta. Now, considering all these points, the enquirer 
concludes that, ))orhaps, according to Vachaspati, oijakta 
is of two kinds— one, which is cognisable through the 
external sense-organs, such as, earth, etc., and the other 
Mahat, etc., which are only inferential, as those latter 
arc said to be supersensuous like Prndhana and Parunha. 
This assumption of the on()uirer is supported by Viichas- 
pati’s own words. While introducing Karika 8, he says 
“ Which of the above moutioned causes of non-perception 
is ap])licable in the (iase of Pradhana and others {katamat 
pH iMrefeshHk(lraHaiiipradhdiitld7}Uii/ianHpatMhdhau) ” ? 

What do('s ho mean, again, by tin; [)liiral number here 
{Pradhlnfuljiulm) ? Undoubtedly, the old expression 
PrndhdHiidlHdm used under Karika (>, meaning Pradhdna, 
Piiriisha and Mahat, is still present in his mind. 

This is further supported by his interpretation of the 
moaning of Pratyaksha (moans of diicct cognition). 
According to him, the object of direct cognition (pratneya) 
must come in contact with its respective sense-organ 
(arthasannikriuhtaiii indriya.m). '^ That is, the objects of 
our knowledge, namely, cartli, etc., and pleasure, etc., 
and also the five iajwiafrdiji, through the contact of 
their respective sense-organs modify the Buddhi {Mahat) 
which, in its turn, assumes the form of that object after 
suppressing the Tanias. '* This is known as Pratyaksha. 
Hero, he recognises two sorts of objects of direct cogni- 

' Tattvakauiuudi, pp. 172-178. 

^ Vide his Com. on Karika 6 given above. 

^ Tattva- on ka. 5, p. 82 ; also cf . Balarfima on Ibid, pp. 82-83. 

TaUva on ka. 5, p. 83 ; also cf. Btllarama on Ibid. 
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tion — one, objects of human cognition, namely, earth, etc., 
from the external side and pleasure etc., from the internal 
side, and the other, objects of cognition for UidJivanrotas 
and yogiihs, namely, the five taumatrdiji. ‘ This is almost 
the same as the Nyaya-Vai^eshika view of Pratyal-fiha 
where also the sense-organ and object contact is essential, 
and the objects of cognition also is, likewise, gross, such 
as, earth, etc., and pleasure, etc., and subtler, sucli as 
parain/iniis which only yogins can perceive. 

Such being the case, Vachaspati is quite consistent in 
holding pritliivi, etc., to be the objects of our direct cogni- 
tion and not Mahat, etc., with which the external sense- 
organs cannot come in contact. 

Again, as Vachaspati considers that prifhivi, etc., 
being objects of our direct cognition do not deserve any 
treatment here, and (jonsequently, there being no object 
for our direct perception, he does not deal with direct 
perception and its objects when the respective scope of 
the various tneacxS of right cognitions accepted by 
Sankhya are enquired under k^rika where he says that 
the existence of supersensuous taf tms, namely, Pradhlna- 
puriishudayah {Pradhana, Purusha and others, namely 
MaJiat, etc., as interpreted by Balarama^) is to be inferred 
through the Sditianyatodrishfa form of inference and 
those, whicli cannot be proved through it can be cognised 
through the reliable authority {sabda^ramatM). 

Having thus analysed the view point of Vachaspati, 
let us now, turn towards the Sahkhyakarikfi and also the 
system itself. Tsvarakrishna tells us that there are three 
kinds of objects of cognition, riaraoly, oyalda, avyakfa and 
jna, the right knowledge of which leads to the desired 
end.’ With a view to know all these objects there are 
three means, namely, pratyaksha, anmU’Cina a,nA dptdgaina. ' 

‘ Tattva. on ka. 6, p. 82. 

^ Tattva on ka. 6, p. 135. Bahiiima on Ibid, p. 136, Ft. Note 
PratUib etc., Tattva on ka. 6, pp. 135-36. 

^ Sankhyaku 2. 

Ibid 4 '. 
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Both the tattvas and their moans of cognition are equally: 
important and indispensable for the true knowledge of the 
system; otherwise, there was no need of their being 
mentioned here. And accordingly, the author of the 
Karikfis, while pointing out the different scope of each Ot 
the three means of right cognition, says that sdmdnyas, 
meaning ordinary objects, such as vyaktas, namely, huddhi, 
ahankdra, the five tanmdtnlnij the eleven sense-organs 
and the five bhufas, are to bo known through the direct 
means of right cognition {dnslito)^ the supersensuous 
objects, namely, Pradhdjia and the scwcral Purmhas are 
to be cognised through inference, ^ while other things not 
capable of being proved by any one of these two means, 
such as, the existence of liidra, Devaraja, Kurus, etc., are 
to be cognised through reliable authority (dptdganiaY, 
Nowhere, either in this treatise or any other standard 
work on the system, are found the two divisions of oyakta 
as is perhaps in the mind of Vachaspati Misra. Vyalctas 
are vyaktaa for all purposes, and they are all cognised 
through a single moans of right cognition, namely, 
pratyksha,^ 

Even when we consider the process of pratyaksha 
according to Safikhya we find that all the vyaktm are 
equally perceived through the direct nujans of cognition 
(pratyakHha). The process is chat the huddhinritti or 
cliltta through its gatc^ {dvaraY^ namely the external 
sense-organs, goes out and tliore cuincs in contact with 
its re(iuired object of cognition and therea-fter assumes 
the form of that object, like the water of a tank going 
out of a hole which is its gate and assuming the form of 
the field with which it comes in contacL‘\ If, for instance, 

* Nriniyana PirUia on Sfinkliya kiinka 0, p. H (Ohowklvamba 
Benares old edition). 

^ Gaulapficla on Ibid. The plural number may be duo to there 
being plurality of Purusha. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Ka. 85. 

Sahkbya Bbasliya, I. 87 ; Bsilaraina on Tattva, ka. 5, p. 84 ; 
Yo. var, I. 7 : Yo. Bha., I. 7. 
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the hiddhi-vriUi has to cognise a colour, it will go out 
through the ocular organ and assume the form of that 
colour. This assuntption of the form is known as the 
‘pratyakslka-pramatia. Hence, the external sense-organs 
are merely the gates for the and of course, the 

vritti does come in contact with the external sense- 
organs.^ 

Again, that the tattvas beginning with Mahat up to 
tanmatrani are cognised through pratyakHlui is known 
from the fact that no effort is made to prove their 
existence in this treatise as has been done in the case of 
PradhatKi and, Purmlie^, and it is found perhaps without 
any exception that the existence of a tattva has to be 
proved if thvLt'tatlva happened to be supersensuous, as a 
sort of reply to the general convention — pratyaksheiia yo’ 
rtho nopalabhyate sa sarvatJid ndstlti viatayi. 

Again, if there was no need of the drishta, meaning, 
the direct perception, why does then the author mention 
trividham pramanamishtatn.^ At least no equal 
treatment should have been given to all these means of 
right cognition. This alone proVes the ’utility of Karika 6. 

Considering all these points, both, for and against, it 
sometimes loads one to think that perhaps, Vachaspati 
Misra did not think that all the tattvas of S.ahkhya are 
quite different from those of Nyaya and Vaiseshika. But 
is there no vast difference between th^ two ? Are not the 
tattvas of the former far subtler than ihose of the latter ? 
Wo know that the ultimate matter in Nyaya-Vaiseshika is 
paramaim having certain qualities. But what about the 
Sahkhya? The five b/iutas which are the first grosser 
modifications of the five tammtrdni (aidieshas,) are some- 
thing like the paramduus of Nyaj’a-Vaiseshika as they 
(the Sahkhya-fe7i,il<as) are also substances plus (jualities 
(savisoshas) '' in the terms of Nyaya-Vaiseshika, while 

‘ Yo. va, 1-7. 

^ Mafiiara vritti on Ka 6. 

^ Saiikliyakarika 4. 

Ibid. 38. 
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the future modifications are gradually grosser and grosser. 
No simultaneous big jumpings are possible. Again, 
towfirds the subtler side also there is a gradual dissolution 
of the tattvan till we come to the last vyakta, i.e., Mahat 
which, in fact, although a subtler form of matter, 
resembles the Atman of Nyaya-Vaiseshika. This shows 
that all the tattvas of Sahkhya arc subtler than those 
of Nyaya-Vai4eshika and cannot be cognised through our 
external soTise-organs as it is in the other two systems. 
A layman cannot even cognise the grossest tattva of 
Sahkhya. It is, therefore, that there is no need of having 
two types of tattoas — laiikiJca and aluuJcika, or two divisions 
of the pratyahha-pramaim : laiikika andrtr.s7/a, as perhaps 
is thought of by Vachaspati Misra.' 

If this assumption of the enquirer be valid, then it 
will have to assort that there is a fundamental difference 
b(itween the traditional Silnkhya view and that which is 
upheld by Vachaspati. 

This is all that 1 have to place before this conference 
of the learned at present. 


* Tattva kaumudi on Ka. 4, pp. 76-77 and Ka. 5, p. 82. 



CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS, HINDU SAMSKARAS 
AND THE RATIONALE OP RITUALISM 

By M. Yamunacharya, m.a., 

Defartimnt of Phihsophu, Mi/sore Univardtij, 


l'h(^ latin word ‘ Sacraincntum ’ originally meant any 
bodily or sensible thing, or an action, or a form of words 
solemnly endowed with a moaning and purpose which in 
itself it has not (Enoyelopiodia Britannioa). In the 
Anglican Catechism, Christian Sacrament is delinied as 
“ An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace.” Baptism is a sacrament or religious ceremony 
common to all sects of Christianity administered to an 
individual at stated priods of hhs life.' Baptism is intended 
for the first time to give a spiritual direction or outlook to 
his life. Its object is to confer a New Birth or Dvijatva', 
a change which shall gradually ripen into the heart set to 
love matters which are spiritual in preference to those 
which are material. 'J'he Hindu ritual corresponding to 
Baptism is the U panayana. It is the/ loading of the soul 
to the presence of God, giving the soul a Godward 
direction : or giving it the start for salvation. Upanayana 

' Regarding tho miinhor and variety of Sacraments, radical 
dilTorencos are noticeable between the main bodies of 
Christian doctrine, tlio protestant and the catholic. The 
ai'ticlo on Sacraments ” in tlio l!jncycloi)a5dia Britaiinica 
sums up the differing viewpoints thus : “ Tho Anglicans 
recognise baptism and tho Eucharist clone, under the 
impression that Christ ordained these atid none other. The 
Latin doctors hy arguments as good as thoso usually put 
forth in such controversion have no difficulty in proving 
that Christ instituted all Seven." 
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(baptism) is one of the many sacraments administered to 
persons, belonging to the Brahamana, Kshatriya and 
Vaisya castes. The outward ceremony is to be symbolic 
of a certain inward change which is intended to be 
produced. They are all links in a chain, intended to 
effect a conversion in the man for spiritual ideals and 
ambitions. Conversion is a conscious change of heart 
compelling a sinner to amend his evil ways and begin to 
live a regenerated life. By sin, he is degenerate, by grace 
he is to become regenerate, or conducted {Nayajia) to 
nearness ( Upa) of spirit. This is the New Birth which 
Baptism is intended to initiate. 

All peoples and religions from the savage to the 
civilised have instituted Sacraments. They have assumed 
diverse forms. The spirit underlies the symbol. As St. 
Augustine says (Sermons cclxxi ; ‘ They are therefore 
called Sacraments because in them one thing is seen, 
another understood.’ Sacraments are symbolic of the 
sacred bonds {Sambandha) existing betweod Cod and 
man. Iteligion in the abstract is this sacred bond (Be, 
ligo to bind). The Trinity of Alphabets A, U, M, in the 
unit sound Aum, is often interpreted as inculcating 
this fundamental bond. ‘ A ’ represents God, ‘ M ’ 
represents the soul (man) and ‘ U ’, the inalienable bond 
existing between them. Upanayana or regenerative 
symbolic ceremony is to keep the consciousness awake to 
this mighty vital truth Till the soul is aroused to its 
apprehension, it is asleep and as good as dead. So says 
the Upanishad. fie is ‘a sanneva ’ i.e., as good as non- 
existent, but when divine awareness dawns, it becomes 
‘Santain’, existent; from nonentity from the spiritual 
view point, the soul is transmitted into entity. In the 
JJpanayana sacrament (equivalent to Christian Baptism) 
the great Vedic Mantra, the Gayatri is imparted. The 
meaning of it consists in the prayer for light of wisdom 
being granted by the groat luminary, the Sun, recognised 
by the Hindu, as the visible symbol of God. The signifi- 
eance of such sacraments is found embodied in diverse 
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manners of performing a ritual. What is ideally in the 
mind and heart of man is translated into the concrete 
symbolic expression of the ritual. Sacraments are 
regarded as extremely important events in the individual 
man’s spiritual history. 

The subject of sacraments is vast. The purpose of 
this paper is to adduce a few examples to illustrate the 
ritual unity of religions in general and Hinduism and 
Christianity in particular. Thert! are in one Hindu scheme 
sixteen (shodasa) sacraments {Hainiskdras)\ there are 
others, sometimes lengthened, sometimes shortened. So 
is the case in Christianity. For example : there are three 
sacraments Baptism, Fiucharist and extreme unction ; and 
there are seven including thos(i by the addition of confir- 
mation, penance, holy ordere and matrimony. What- 
ever they are, and however long or short, all sacraments 
have, this one motive that the visible outward act has an 
inner spiritual signiticanco for the partner. They are be- 
lieved to bo orficacious in conferring divine grace on the 
recipient. In any case faith st^Quis to be a dne qua mm 
for the efficacy of the act ; so is Upamiyana accompanied 
by BrahmOpadSm, and the pahclia-Saimkdras or the five 
sacraments which the Bhagavata system installed as con- 
stituting Vishnu-dukha or Vaishnavic sacraments. Bap- 
tism is by water, sprinkling and immersion corresponding 
to Vrokdiaiia and Sndrui. The Sndtci^a is one who is 
given a holy bath before sacraments are administered. 
Baptism comes from Greek bapto to dip in water. Another 
rite which is preliminary to the offering of sacJraments is 
tonsure. The hair-cutting ceremony has had historical 
vicissitudes and controversies. 

In India, particularly in the South, controversy 
raged between tuft in the front, tuft in the back, and tuft 
on the crown of the head, and ooiupleto shaving. Corres- 
pondingly, ‘ The Basteru clergy shaved the entire front 
of the head. The Celtic clergy together with the British 
drew a line over top of the head from oar to ear, and 
shaved the hair in front of it. The Italians adopted what 

26 * 
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they teriiiod tlic shorn crown and was supposed to symbo- 
li/iO the (jrowu of thorns. Tlie (|uostion of the shape of 
tonsure caused one of tlie most burning disputes between 
the Celtic and Roman churches in Kiiglaiid ’ (Nelson’s 
liliioyclopjediaj. This illustrates how rites undergo 
changes, how they are symbolical of c(irtain inward beliefs 
and how they degenerate into the nu^re letter that killeth, 
the spirit forgotten and faith shaken. 

Then tliere is the baptism of liri; : ‘ I indeed baptize 
you with water unto re])eatancc : but lie that conieth after 
me IS mightier than T, vvhosii shoes I am not worthy to 
bear ; iie shall baptize yon with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire’ (Alatli. ^3. 11.). The parallel to this is tlie Tdpa 
sacrament, whi(ih is tih(^ impressing of the symbols of 
Chakra and Hankha^ the symbols of Vishnu by means of 
lieated metal on the should(‘rs of Vaishnavas. We riMul 
again : ' And Ho oaiisotli all, botli small and great, rich 
and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right 
hand, or in their forelieads’ (Rev. 18. 10). The [larallel 
to this may be recognised in the Pundra Sacrament, or 
mark worn on tlie fo)*ehead according to the Bbagavata 
system of sacraments. And we have again ‘ (Jonverts ’ to 
be ba])tized into the name of the Trinity ; into the name 
of Jesus (or Christ). (Acts. 2-88 ; 8. .1(3). Wc have the 
parallel to this in tlu! Vaishnavie. Ndnia sacrament which 
consists in giving a name to the novitiate indicative of 
God, to remind him of his transforniatioji from a worldly 
man to a pious person put ou tJie path of spirituality, 
renunciation and peace. Tl’on this name-rite is symbolic 
of the man having dedicated liimsclf to God, /.e., become 
a Prapanna' or Si^hjja or one offered to tno unconditional 
disposal of God, whicdi is exa(;tly tJie GJiristian interpreta- 
tion. The usuage ‘ Into the Name ’ expressed the inti- 
mate nexus between the Deity and the individual initiated 
into the holy mysteries. 

Th(m comes the Afrty^^m-Sacrament, which is held 
to possess a unicpie importance and eflicacy in India. 
Tlie mantras are essential and fixed formuhe employed in 
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all ritualistic observances, the Yajuas, and all the Sacra- 
mental ministrations beginning from before birth (Garhha- 
Saiuskara) and going beyond one’s dtuniso iaurdha-dehika), 
marriage ceremonies coming between. Matrimony is one 
of the seven Christian sacraments as already mentioned. 
Now, ])arallel to the Mantras there is the Christian formu- 
lary which consists of set texts to be used for belief or 
ritual. Preemasonry would seem to furnish much 
symbological material in those dirc'ctions. Particular 
itiantras are imparted to initiates secretly and solemnly 
for practice of meditation. 'I’he sound itself, apart from 
th(! sense, is said to carry cnicacy. The Moslems and 
Zoroastrians have similar notions. ‘ Hold fast the form 
of sound words’ of -2 Peter i. 13, would so'em to have a 
bearing on this matter. Such sacraments as those have 
ac!Compani(Hl humanity in all its journey in history, 'riio 
doctrine of fasting may be said to be a universal religions 
practice, fn India, it is dignified with the name Ifparasa, 
which carries the implication that the fasting day is a 
day when we are ‘ I jiving neafsflod.’ The Tlrtha (Holy 
water) and h^rasada (Holy food) find their counterpart in 
tlic blood and body of Christ being so (!onsid(!rcd (The 
Pucharist). According to St. Augustine, the participation 
of these was sometimes preceded hy fasting and sometimes 
without. ‘ It seemed good that tlu^ Lord’s body and blood 
should enter ■‘he Christian’s niouth;|d)efore other food.’ 
These wore cousidore<l so sacred as nom^ of it should fall 
.)u the ground. Wine and blood representcal the blood 
and body of Christ ; but they actually were supposed to 
undergo transubstantiation. The Christian belief is that 
the very presence of Christ is in the bre.ad and wine 
administered in the Lucharist. TJie bre.id Iwcoinrs (’hrist’s 
flesh and the wine his blood. And the holy water in the 
baptismal service is accompanied with the prayer, ‘ Sanc- 
tify this water to the mystical washing away of sin.’ So 
the water undergoes a spiritual transiibstiintiation. 'J'his 
idea is present for the Hindu in the holy images, holy 
water, and holy prasddos of his temples. The material 
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images become imbued with the Immortal spirit by means 
of scriptural texts employed to invoke the presence of the 
deity. {Prdna-PTatishtlia^ 

On the subject of Christian Sacraments, it has been 
shown by rationalistic writers that : Inhere is not a doc- 
trine, sacrament or rite of Christianity which has not 
substantially formed part of earlier religions ; and not a 
single phase of supernatural history of the Christ, from 
his miraculous conception, birth and incarnation to his 
death, resurrection and ascension which has not had its 
counterpart in earlier mythologies.’ (P. 908, Supernatu- 
ral Religion.) In the religions of the world old orders 
have changed to give place to new ones. In the ancient 
Bhilgavata system, much ritualism was replaced by a 
few simple ceremonies, the symbolism of which was signi- 
ficant and understandable. 

Although continuous efforts have been made to reform 
religion of its ritualistic complications, which have wcll- 
nigh clicked the spirit of one religion, rituals arc ever with 
us like the poor. Buddhism aimed at purging religion in 
India of its elaborate ritualism and ended in elaborating 
its own ritualism which travelled far, far away, from the 
simplicity of the teachings of Buddha himself. The 
explanation for this may be gathered from what, Monier 
Williams says in his Buddhism (P. 804). ‘In point of 
fact the Buddha in ])romulgating his crt>ed did not take 
into account the impossibility of eradicating certain deep- 
seated cravings inherent in human nature which every 
religion aiming at general ac*.ceptance must reckon with 
and satisfy : for example the craving for the visible, for 
the audible, and for the tangible, the craving for some 
concrete impersonation of infinite goodness and power ; 
the craving for freedom from personal responsibility and 
for its transference to a priestood ; the craving for deliver- 
ance from the pains and penalties of sin ; the craving 
for infallible guide in all matters of faith and doctrine.’ 
‘ Later, Buddhism on the other hand, set itself to satisfy 
these longings — these ineradicable yearnings of the human 
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heart. Tt felt that it could not establish itself on a firm 
foundation without hierarchical organization, and it 
could not maintain these without external form, cere- 
monies and ritual observances.’ 

The tendency of the present age is to look upon the 
Sacraments in general as superstition, spiritless and irra- 
tional. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle said of baptism, ‘ Have 
the bishops not learned that there are millions who revere 
the memory of Christ, whether they look upon him as 
God or man, but who think that baptism is a senseless 
survival of heathendom, like so many of onr religious 
observances ? The idea that the Being who made the 
milky way can be either placated or incensed by pouring 
a splash of water over child or adult is an offence to reason 
and a slur upon the divinity.’ (Pp. 46-47, The Wander- 
in ffs of a Sfiritualist.) In India such protests have boon 
recorded from time to time. Within Hinduism itself 
these progressive tendencies made themselves felt, for in- 
stance in the Bhagavadgita. ‘ Give up all outward ritual, 
lacking spiritual import, and retire into God in the 
secret ’ is the import of the famous verse ‘ Sarva 
Dharman parityajya ’ of the XVIIIth Chapter of the 
Gita. This does not however indicate that all .sacraments 
can be swept away at one stroke ; neither does it signify 
that no sacraments are of significance for spiritual life. 
As Sir Oliver Lodge says, ‘ Nor should any one deny the 
benefit of Sacraments, in spite of occasional exaggera- 
tions concering them.’ {Man and the Universe^ 

C. B. Josey in his Psychology of Religion (pp. 219- 
220) states that the only explanation of such sacraments 
as baptism and Eucharist that appeals to the modern mind 
is to lay bare its rationale. Regarding Eucharist he says, 
‘ This ceremony sharpened the edge of remembrance con- 
cerning the sacrificial suffering of Christ and is intended 
to be a means of expressing desire to sacrifice self for Him. 
Certainly this graphic way of representing the passion of 
Christ should serve to strengthen the aspiration of all the 
participients to live as Christ taught them to live. Its 
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dippeal is to thoir sense of gratitude and to their admira- 
tion for the great self-sacrificing love of Christ. As a 
service it is admirably suited to quicken the spiritual life 
of its observers.’ On Baptism, he says : ‘ It is difficult to 
sec how the ceremony of baptism can have any direct in- 
fluence upon an infant. Perhaps when ho is older the 
appeal th.at can bo made to him as a member of the church 
or as a baptized Christian will get more lesults. But the 
baptism of an infant exerts its chief influence on him 
directly though the influence it exercises over parents and 
sponsors. For the solemn, public pledge- of the parents to 
rear the child in the; ideals of the church is an impressive 
way of procl.aiming the importance attached by the group 
to the obligation of ])areuthood. 'I’ho religious sentiment 
and the seutiuiont of parenthood join hands atidboth are 
strengtlumed by the partnership. In the degree that it 
deepens the consecration of the parents, no question hut 
that the ndigious development of the (ihild is materially 
aided. (Pp. 22()-2‘21 Ibid.) A similar rational interpreta- 
tion is called for regarding Hindu Sacraments and an 
intelligent understanding of the spirit of Hindu Sacra- 
ments will be rendered possible by the study of the efforts 
made by Hindu Philosophers themselves in inquiring into 
the rationale of rituals. 

The very scriptures by which people swear when they 
perform their rituals warn the votaries of the futility of 
such practices when the corresponding inward purity 
of motive and strength of faith are wanting. ’I'he 
Bhagavad-dta says that ‘ whatever oblation is offered, 
whatever is given, whatever penance is performed and 
whatever is done, without faith, that, 0 son of Pritha I 
is called Asat and that is naught, both after death and 
here.’ 

In Isaiah I wo find the following : ‘ To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me,’ cries the 
Lord; ‘bring no more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination unto me. Your new moons and your appoint- 
ed feasts my soul hateth. Wash you, make you clean ; 
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cease to do evil ; learn to do well ; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow.’ 

Islani warns the Muslim not to pray when drunk and 
enjoins on him to know what he is saying it his prayer is 
to be of value. 

The Zoroastrian scriptures consider it as absolutely 
essential in the observance of religious rites for one to 
have sincerity, true reverence and a pure heart. 

G. M. Stratton in his Psijchologi/ of the lieligious Life 
quotes a Chinese statement which runs as follows ; ‘ 1 
heard the Master say that in the rites of mourning, 
exceeding grief with deficient rites is better than little 
demonstration of grief with superabounding rites ; and 
that in those of sacritice exceeding reverence with defi- 
cient rites is better than an excess of rites with but little 
reverence.’ 

The foregoing quotations from religious literature 
point to the fact that ritual w’ould i)rove to be of inestim- 
able blessing to man’s religious life only when the out- 
ward fortti is a uiauifestation of the richness and depth of 
the inner life. 
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VI. PRAKRITS SEQION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Db. P. L. Vaidya, m.a., d.litt., 
Professor, N Wadia College, Pooiut. 


1 . 

It gives me great pleasure to meet and welcome the 
workers in the field of the Prakrits and Pali, and the 
religious literature embodied in these languages. I 
request the brother-delegates to give me the full co-opera- 
tion in narrating to their fellow -workers an account of 
the work that they have done during the last two years or 
are doing in their respective fields. 

Before proceeding to the regular work of the Section, 
I should like to make reference to the loss that the 
oriental scholarship has sustained by the death of some 
well-known scholars, and pay my humble tributes to their 
memory. The late Eai Balmdur Dr. Hiralal, ex-President 
of the Conference at Patna will be long remembered for 
his manifold activities and particularly for his catalogue 
of Mss. in C. P. & Berar which has given great impetus 
to scholars, particularly in the field of Pnikrits and 
Jainism. He was with us at Baroda, and passed away 
soon after the session. I pay my tribute to the memory 
of the late Dr. Jarl Gharpentier of Upsala University, 
Sweden. Dr. Gharpentier was a versatile worker. His 
edition of the Uttaradhyayanasutra is well-known to us 
and his studies in Indian Folk-loro inspiring. M. Sylvain 
Levi was an orientalist of world-wide repute. His work 
and activities embraced every phase of oriental scholarship 
in the widest possible *lense of the term. He made two 
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visitisto Indiii and tho Orient, and recovered from oblivion 
a vast nmnbor of Mss. from Nepal, and vvas busy to the 
last day in working on them. Thosi* who came in contsmt 
with him as his pupils — and almost all the oriental 
scholars of h’rmice to-day arc his direct or indirect pupils — 
will for ever chotish his memory with gratitude and 
reverence. 

Among the notahh' contrihutions in the field of 
Prakrits and .lainism, I mention first the work of Dr. 
Walther Hohubring “Die Ijohre der Jainas nach den alteu 
(^iiellen dargcstelt ” in the “ Orundriss.” It is a very 
valuable publicaticm, particularly as a book of reference. 
Mr. A. N. Lipadbye’s (alition of Piavaehanasara and its 
Introduction will long romaiu as a solid study of Kunda- 
kundacharya and his Pliilosophy. It is a model of patient 
industry and balaiuted judgment and is thus a work of 
lasting imporbauci'. The Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 
has seriously commenced issuing d('scriptiv(; catalogues of 
Mss. and Prof. II. U. Kapadia’s section o[ Jain Mss. is 
being issued in parts. 4’he iiuportaucct of such catalogues 
can never be overestimated to scholiirs old and new alike. 
'L’he Karanja Jain Series published two Ai)abhranisa works 
of Pushpadanta., the Jasaharacariii ('dited by mysedf and 
the Nayakumaracariu edited by Prof. Hiralal Jain of 
Amraoti. Tho third work of Pushpadanta, known as 
Mahilpurana edited by myself, is in the Press, and the 
first volume containing the Adipmana, will soon see tho 
light of day. It is expected that this gigantic work 
which will cover over 2,000 pages of tho text, will bo the 
longest work in A[)abhram&i c.’or published. Tho value 
of works in Apabhrarasa is twofold. They will in the 
first place be depositories of .Tain culture and secondly 
help us to understand the history of Northe.rn Indian 
vernaculars. There are several works in this dialect 
awaiting the hand of critical scholars. Studios of .Iain 
Culture by provinces is also engaging the attention of 
scholars and works like the South Indian .lainism and 
Northern Indian Jainism are worth notice. 
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In this connection I should like to stress the irniue- 
diate needs of this branch of oriental learning. Although 
works of the canon of the Svetainbara Jainas have been 
published two or three times, wliolesale or piccoineal, they 
require systematic, careful and scientific editing on a 
uniform plan. The younger generation of scholars find it 
dilficult to get access to the canon evim in notably big 
libraries; and the work of editing was not at all done 
scientifically and was positivcjly slipshod, 'J'hc Jain 
Community is notable for its liberality and guards the 
interests of its culture with scrupulous care. It devotes 
however more attention to the preservation of temples 
and ignores th(' claim of the sacred canon which is the 
real depository of Jain Culture. A Society on the lines 
of the Pali Text Society will have' soon to be formed for 
this purpose and the Jain Community should assure the 
Society that they will help it financially. In the 
meanwhile T propose to issue a saujple edition of. the 
Achaninga-Sutra, bas(!d entirely on the material available 
to mo at the Bhandarkar Institute. Whatever I have 
said above of the c.inon of the Svetambaras has to be 
repcatcid with greater force wioh reference to tlio standard 
works of the Uigambaras. f do not know when the 
keepers of Miidbidri math will hand over their precious 
treasures to scholars. If they do not soon realise their 
responsibility of presserving their treasures in the latest 
style by throwing them open to scJiolai’s for study and 
publication, I am afraid time will work havoc, tlie tn^asim; 
would become extinct, and the world will blame the 
keepers more than it has blamed the Sultans of the past. 

Turning to our activities in tiie field of Buddhistic 
scholarship, I must make a grateful mention of the work 
of scholars like B. C. Law, Narcndra Nath Law, Nali- 
naksha Dutt and a host of others, both in the sphere of 
textual scholarship and scholarship in the field of inter- 
pretation of Buddhistic thought. 

The. Mahabodhi Sabhil of Saranath is launching a 
a huge project in this branch under the leadership of 
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Bhikkhu Eahula Sankicoayana. In recent years the 
Sabha haBj^brought volumes of Hindi .translation of a 
portion of the Pali ^canon. I would however humbly 
suggest to the promoters of the Sabha to pause and 
consider the scliolastic value of the work that they have 
turned out. It is no use telling the world that the 
translator finished his work of tratislating a volume of the 
canon in bH, 88 or ‘27 days and then asking the indulgence 
of the reader for its drawbacks. 1 feel thiit the translations 
that they have published will at the most ;,bc intelligible 
to scholars and not to the general public, and hence the* 
Sabha should hasten slowly. 

In connection with this topic, I emphasise the 
importance of the study of Tibetan and Chinese and" 
languages of Central Asia. There are a few scholars like 
Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, young men like P. C. 
Bagchi and the energetic secretary of this section, but 
their number is very small and they require encourage- 
ment to pursue their work. Wo are miles and yojanas 
behind the European scholars in this field. 

I now pass on to the main part of my address “ A 
missing chapter in the history of the Rashtrakutas.” 

II. 

A Mistsiufj Chapter in Ike Hutory of the Hashirakufas. 

In his “Rashtrakutas and Their Times” Poona, 
19.34, page 412, Dr. Altekar says “ It is interesting to note 
that there is hardly any output of Prakrit or Marathi litera- 
ture during our period.” I do not concern myself hero about 
Marathi literature of the Rashlrakuta period, but would 
say only about Prakrit literature, and I feel that we have 
now ample proof to say that the above assertion is not 
correct. The performance in Prakrit of Pushpadanta of 
this period is voluminous and important. Pushpadanta 
wrote three works, all in Apabhramsa, the Mahapnrana, 
the Jasaharacarin, and the Nayakum^raenrin . Of these 
works the last two are already published, one edited by 
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ruyself in 1931 and the other by Prof. Hiralal Jain in 
1933. The Mahapurana edited by myself is in the Press, 
and one-fourth of it, covering over 400 pages is already 
printed. All these works were written at Malkhod or 
Manyakheta, the capital of the later Bashtrakiilas, during 
959 and 969 A.D. Krishna III ruled from 940 to 968, and 
his younger brother Kbottigadeva from 968 to 97'2. Push- 
padanta refers to the victory of Krishna III over the 
Chojas (circa 943-949) in the body of his Mahapurana 
(1. 3. 2), and to the plunder of Manyakheta by Sri Harsha 
of Dhara in 972 A. I), in one of the introductory stan;«as 
found in some Mss. at the beginning of Samdbi 50 of this 
same work. Ho was patronised by Bharata, one of the 
ministers of Krishna III and after his death by his sou 
Nanpa who also was the minister of the same king. 
Pushpadanta dedicated his Mahapurana to Bharata as the 
colophon shows ; iija tisatfhi viahayuri- 

sagund-lamkdre niahaka-i Pnpphayanta viraie vtahabltavoa 
Bharahdnu bhdnni e mahdkante and his Jasaharacariu 
and Nayakumaracariu to Nanna: iya Jamhara mahdrdya- 
chari e Nayna Kanudbharane and iya N dyakvmdrachdru 
chari e Nannandmamki e. 

I propose in this paper to deal with an account of 
Bharata, the poet’s patron. The sources for this account 
are to be found (a) in the body of the Mahapurana, (h) in 
the introductory stanzas in Sanskrit or Prakrit found at 
the beginning of some of the Samdhis of the same work 
and (c) the Prasasti at the end of Nayakumaracariu (page 
112). Of these sources the passages included in the 
Mahapurana and in the Prasasti Nayakumara are found 
in all Mss. But the stanzas at the beginning of Samdhis 
are found to exist in two different recensions. The shorter 
of these versions has 16 stanzas scattered over almost an 
equal number of Samdhis, while the longer one contains 
some 25 stanzas more. 

Bharata seems to have inherited the office of minister 
from his ancestors, although there were breaks in the 
econtinuity, and Bharata, by his virtues, regained this office 
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by devotion to bis master. Pusbpadauta mentions Annayya 
or Aniiaiya as the name of liis grandfather. His father’s 
name is given as Aiyana or Airana and his mother’s name 
as DevT or Dcviyavva. His wife was named Kundavva. 
He had seven sons: Hevalla, Bliogalla, Ioanna, Sohana, 
Gunavamma, Daiigaiya and Saiitaiya. All these were 
living in aOd-hS A.D. as they are so mentioned in MPC ii. 
13. We do not know when the first two sons died, or if 
they were living, why Nanna the third son succeeded to 
the ollice of bis father about 967-68 A.D. during the reign 
of Krishna III for JSiarma is mentioned as the minister of 
Snhatunga alian Tudiga aliax Krishna III in the prasasti 
of Nayakumaracarin which may have been thus written 
before 969 A.D. 

heroin I’nshpadanta’s stanzas we learn that Bharata 
had a lino personality, pleasing appearance, and gentle 
manners. His complexion is mentioned as dark iiijama- 
ruchilj ; hjilrnapmdhdnalj . He was himself a man of learn- 
ing and a great patron of poets, and gave shelter to poets 
in his house. His ollice in the royal household seems to 
bo that of a minister of charitic'S and he was himself 
charitably disposed. His personal character was pure and 
above suspicion. He was a Jain by conviction and practice, 
but references to his benug at one time at any rate, a 
devotee of Ambika and Chandi.sa are also found. ProbabI y 
he was so at the beginning of his career, as Pushpadanta 
also was through his [laronts, although all of thorn 
turned Jains later. 

The circumstances under which Pushpadanta came to 
Hharata a)’e interesting and ohrow considerable light on 
his gentleness and liberality. Pushpadanta was at one time 
in the court of Viraraja, but btdug insulted there bo left 
it. He came, in the course of his wanderings, to .Manya- 
khefa, the Modern Malkhcdin H. E. H. Niiiam’s territory, 
and rested in a grove outside the city, exhausted and 
soiled with dust as a result of his long journey. There 
came two residents of Manyakheta, Ammaiya and Indraya, 
probably friends of Bharata, to whose ears the fame of 
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Pashpadanta had already reached, and asked Puspadanta 
to visit the city rather than pass his days in the lonely 
grove. At first he declined • because of the bitter 
experiences of court life, but being assured by the 
gentlemen mentioned above that he would be well-received 
by Bharata, he entered the city and visited the house of 
Bharata. Pushpadanta got there a good reception, and 
after some time Bharata requested him to compose the 
Mahapumna and to accept his patronage for this work. 
Pushpadanta composed this work in Bharata’s house and 
read it, probably from day to day, to Bharata, who got 
copies made out of the work for distribution. The 
Adipuraiia, i.e. the first 37 Samdhis of the Mahapurana 
was completed in this manner. 

Tho poet however left his work on Mahapurana aside 
for some time because of some unpleasant happenings to 
which he makes reference in XXXVIII, 2, but which he 
does not describe. But one day tho Goddess of Learning 
appeared to him, perhaps in a dream, and asked him to 
resume his work. His patron, Bharata also came to him 
and asked him to forgive him if he had offended him in 
any way and pursuaded him to resume his work. From 
the statement of tho poet, Bharata was not in any way 
responsible for the poet’s despondent mood. Pushpadanta 
finished this work in 96-5 A.D. Bharata perhaps died 
soon after this event and Nanna succeeded him in his 
office. At his request tho poet wrote two other works, 
much smaller in extent. It was in the year 972 A.D. 
that Manyakheta was plundered by the King Harshadeva 
of Dhiira, the Bashtrakuta dynasty collapsed completely 
and Pushpadanta lost the patronage of Nanna. In tho copy 
of his Mahapurana that ho had still with him ho wrote : — 

dlnanathodhanam sada bahnjanam frrOtphulla valll- 
vanam. 

Mdny&lchstapuram purantdarapur% lllaharam snnda~ 
ram ' 

Dhardndtlia narendra kspa Hkhind dagdham 
vidagdhapriyarti. 


27 
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KvPdanlm uasaiim karishyati pit mil srJ Pushpa- 
ilantah Kavih * 

From this account it will be seen that the period of 
tlio Kashtrakuta dynasty has contributed largely to the 
growth of Prakrit literature, particularly the literature in 
Apabhrainsa. The total volume in pages of royal octavo 
si/o of the work of Pushpadanta alone will come to over 
2,0()0 pages. The literary value of these pages is equally 
great, much greater than that of Mahapurana of Jinasena 
and (lunabhadra, written in Sanskrit under the patronage 
of Amoghavarsha I in 7H8 A.I). For, the first is a maha- 
kiivya and possesses all the excellences of good poetry, 
while the second is a purana. 

It appears that Dr. Altekar’s attention was not drawn 
to the publication of the catalogue of iMss. in C. P. and 
Berar published in 1926 or to any edition of Jasaharacariu, 
1931 or to Prof. Jain’s edition of Nayakinnaracariu, 19.33, 
and hence ho made the statement quoted at the top of this 
note. 



SOMK THEORIES OK BUDDHIS'I’ LOGIC IN 
THE KAVYALANKARA OP BHAMAHA 

By H. R. Ranuaswamy Iybnoak. m.a., m.ii.a.s., 
Government Oriental Lihrary, Mysore. 


In his Kiivyalankfira, Bhainaba, having enumorated 
the gnnas or merits of a composition begins to describe 
the faults or doshas in chapter IV. One of these doshas, 
is stated to he yratipxl hctn drishtanta hlnam. This has 
been described in detail in the next chapter. It is here 
* that Bhiimaha has occasion to allude to several logical 
theories. If they arc properly indentified, we shall have 
ample internal evidence for determining the date of 
Bharnaha. An attempt is made in this paper to describe 
in brief, and to trace to their original sources, some of the 
logical theories. 

Pramanas, — their number and nature} 

Every system of Indian Philosophy has its own 
theory on the number of the sources of knowledge, their 
function and their characteristics. The materialists admit 
no other source of knowledge than sense-perception. The 
intellect, for them, being nothing but a product of matter, 
is not different from sensibility. All the other systems 
admit at least two Pramanas : The Vaiseshikas and the 
Buddhists are content with only two. The Siinkhyas 
accept verbal testimony as an additional source of know- 
ledge; the Nyaya school admits the four Pramanas; 
Pratyaksha, Anumana, Upamana and Sabda ; while 
the Prabhakara school of the Mimamsa recognises Arthii- 

* Cf. Kavya, IV b2, pratijflalietiidrishtantahmaro (iiishtam cha 
aeshyate. 
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patti or itu plication as a separate source in addition to the 
usual lour ; the Bhatta school admits Ahhava and Artha- 
patti as two additional sources of knowledge. But the 
point for consideration is to whose doctrine Bhamaha 
here alludes. It goes without saying that the reference 
here is cither to the theory of the Buddhists or of the 
Vaiseshikas. For Bhamaha states that Pramanas are 
only two, Pratyaksha or Perception and Anumana or 
Inference (cf. satvadayah pram&nUbhycim pratyakshavi 
anuma cha te).^ But it is clear from the context that 
Bhamaha is stating the Buddhist view, strictly speaking, 
the view of Dihnaga. The line, osddharana sdrndnya 
mshayatmm taydh kila^ makes the position quite clear. 
For it was Dihnaga who afllrmed and established that there 
arc only two sources of knowledge, Perception and 
Inference, and that the two have settled and clear limits, 
the one never acting in the sphere of another. Rach 
Pramatia has its own vishaya or object ; and the object of 
one cannot be cognised by another. The object of 
Pratyaksa is aMdharatia, Le., svalakshanam the thing-in- 
itself, the thing as it is, unsullied by the intellect. The 
object of Anumana is mmdnya or Universal. The 
Svalakshana cannot be the object of Anumana, nor 
Samanya of Pratyaksha. Between these two the entire 
universe of the objects of knowledge is exhausted. Hence 
there can be no other Pramana. It is on this fundamental 
principle of ‘ Vishayavyavastha ’ that the whole theory of 
Dihnaga stands. That is why ho declares in his master- 
piece, Pramana Samucchaya ’ : — 

pratyakshavi aniivudnani cha pratnayani hi doilak- 
shamm • 

prameyain tatra siddhatvat na pramaydntarani 
lhavet I 

If we now proceed to examine the definitions of 
Pratyaksha referred to by Bhamaha, we find that the 

* Gf. Kayya, V 6a. 

^ Cf. Kavya, V 6b. 

* C/. P.S., I. 2. 
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definition of Binnaga and his teacher Vasubandhu are 
criticised. According to Dinnaga, pratyaksham is 
Kalpanapudham ; Perception is non-coostructive, i.e., 
free from all construction. The object of Pratyaksha is the 
‘ svalaksbana ’ which is nothing but a point instant or 
Kshapa in Reality. This real object being efficient and 
real arthakriyalcdri produces a stimulus upon the senses. 
Following the stimulus the intellect constructs the image 
of the object whose presence has thus been reported. 
Hence, perception is non-construction. But it is followed 
by the construction of the imago. 

If Pratyaksha is defined as non- constructive, what is 
Kalpana ? Bhamaha goes on to say that it is declared as 
Mrnajdtyddiyojana.^ This exactly is the position of 
J)ihnaga.^ It is this very view that is criticised by’ 
IJdyotakara in his Vartika and Vachaspatimisra comments 
that the author of the Vartika is reviewing the position of 
Dii’maga. To support the view, we have the statement of 
Kamalaslla — yadi tarhijdtyddi ydjaml kalpand nayuktaiva, 
tatkatkam lakshatiakdrenoktam, ndvmjdtyddi yojand- 
kdlpaw'H. * It is clear from the discussions that the 
lakshaiiukdra is no less a person than Acharya Dihniiga. 

Another feature of the definition which marks it out 
as of Dinnaga is the absence of the term ahhrdntam. 
Asanga, probably following the author of the Nyaya Sutras, 
first mentioned it in his definition. Dinnaga, finding it 
superfluous, dropped it altogether. But it was introduced 
by Dharraakirti. The reason why Dinnaga dropped it is 
based on the fundamental theory, viz., sense-perception qua 
sense-perception, being non-constructive, does not contain 
any judgment. If sense-perception is non-constructive it 
is non-illusive too. Hence the terra “ Abhrantam ” is 
superfluous.* 

' Kavya V kalpanam naoiajafcyadi yojanam pratijanate. 

^ Of. PS. I. pratyaksham kalpanapSilliam namajatyadya- 
samyutam. 

Cf. Tsp. pp. 368-72. 

* Cf. Tsp. 394. 
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Tho other definition of Pratyakslia mentioned by 
Bhamaha as tato ‘ rthadiii kechana is that given by Vasu- 
bandhu in one of his minor works, Vadavidhi.' This defini- 
tion, viz., that sense-perception is that cognition which 
is produced by tliat object itself is severally criticised by 
Diimaga and lldyotakara. Bhamaha also does not 
accept it. 

After critically reviewing the definitions of sense- 
perception according to Dinnaga and Vasubandlm, 
Jihamaha goes on to consider two definitions of Anumana.^ 
Fortunately tho two definitions happen to he of the same 
teachers. The first of thcjii is the definition of Svarthanu- 
niana or inference for oneself, according to Diiinaga. The 
otlier is, according to Vasubandlm as stated in his work, 
Vadavidhi. Jn opening the second chapter of his hook, 
Pramauasamucclhaya, Dinnaga divides inference or 
Anumana as Svartha and Parartha and defines the former 
as svdrtham, trirnp<llUvgat‘ortJiadrik,^ It is this very 
definition that is stated by Bhamaha. 

The other definition of Anumana is from the Vada- 
vidhi of Vasubaudhu. It has been noticed and criticised 
by Udyotakara in his Vartika and by Diiinaga in the 
2nd chapter of his work. The definition of Vasubandlm 
lays stress on tho inseparable connection. “Inference is 
a cousoijuence or an application of an inseparable 
connection between two facts by a man who has previously 
noticed that connection.”^ This is not materially different 
from that of Diiinaga, but the phrasing of it has been 

* Kavya V 6a PSV. don- de k;. skyes rnain par ses pa. iniion 
sum yin shes bya ba’o. 

^ Ibid V 10. 

^ PS. II 1 anmuinmi dvidim svilrtham IrirtipalUilijato'rthadiik', of. 
also Ts. p 404. 

■' Cf. PSV. II 25 “rtsod. pa sgrub pa nas ni naed na mi byun 
ba’i don mthoii ba do rog pa rjes su dpag pa‘o jios brjotl do” 
Cy. also PSV. II 25 ff. and my articles on ‘ Vadavidhi ’ 
(J J3 0 E S XII, IV 587-91 ; and Vadavidhi and Vasubaudhu 
(I H Q 1928, 221 ; 1929, 81). 
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considered to be misleading and therefore criticised by 
Dihnaga. 

The theory that the Hetii or reason has three 
lakshanas or characteristics was well-known even before 
Dihnaga. For we find the acceptance of this theory by 
the VaiSeshikas beginning from Kanada. The theory has 
been very well summarised in the famous couplet of 
Kasyapa,' who has been identified b}^ later writers to be 
Kanada. The three-fold aspect of the Hetu according to 
the theory is that the Hetu should bo (1) present in the 
subject of the inference ; (2) and present in .similar 
instances, but (b) absent in the dissimilar.^ This theory 
had been attacked by teachers like Patrasvamin^ who wore 
content with a single aspect or ehalaTofhanam. It was 
Diuuaga who withstood the attacks and established this 
theory. 

Two definitions of Drisbtanta are stated by Bhamaha 
in his work. The first of them, namely, sadJiya sadhaiia 
dharmilhhydm dddhddnshfdjitah (Kavya V 26 a) is (luotcd 
and criticised by Udyotakara in his Vartika (pp. 186-7.) 
But it is not clear to whose view Bhilmaha refers. The 
other is the dclluition given b}’ Dihnaga in his work. 
This definition riz., sddhypiia lii'iijdnuyafiHfailahhili'PcJin- 
nantUd * (Kavya V 27 a) is quoted and rejected by 
Udyotakara. It may therefore, bo said that here also 
Bhamaha is alluding to the view of Dihiiaga. 

In the concluding chapter of his work, Bhamaha after 
reviewing the Sphota theory begins to express his opinion 
on the Apoha theory of the Buddhists. His view is that 
the words cow, etc., mean the objects cow, etc., and never 
the negation of the opposite. A word expresses only one 
meaning. It has not the power to express two different 
cognitions, viz., the object and the negation of its opposite. 

' P. B. p. 582. {Cliowkandia edition). 

2 PS. T[ 5. Cf. .ilfio Nyayavartika, pp. 128-29. 

* Cf. TSP., p. 405. 

* PS. IV 2 gtau ts’higs. Iwgruli byai rjos, gro I ba bsgiub bya 

med. la med pa uid 
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Hence Apoha cannot be the meaning of the word/ It 
means that he is opposed to the theory of nominalism of 
Dihnaga, expounded in detail in Chapter V of r.he Pramana 
Samucchaya/ If one were to ask, what is the function of 
language in our cognition, Dinnaga would reply that it is 
indirect. Verbal testimony cannot be a direct source of 
knowledge ; for the Svalakshana cannot be expressed in 
words. If Svalakshana is ultimate reality and not 
expressed in words, verbal testimony is an indirect source 
of knowledge like the inference. Words like ‘ white ’ express 
their meaning through the repudiation of their opposite. 
It is this theory of Dinnaga that has been criticised by 
Bhamaha. 

The Svalakshaiia, or ‘ the thing-in-itself,* according 
to Hinnaga is inexpressible. Being shorn of all relation 
and construction there is nothing in it to be expressed. 
It is only the concept coming out of it that is expressed. 
Hence words express what is constructed. While all 
classify words according to the objects they express into 
four classes, Dihnaga classified them into five. To him 
the words express only names and not things. Vil'alya- 
ydtiaydh mbdah vihalydhahda ydnayali? Apart from words 
expressing dravya or substance, guna or qualit}^, kriya or 
motion and jati or universal, there exist words which 
possess as such no meaning, but denote something. The 
word Dittha for instance is meaningless, but denotes the 
name of a person. Hence according to Dihnaga such 
words have their own individuality and have to be classed 
separately. Of. Tsp. P 371 and Kavya VI 21b, 

From this study of the last two chapters of the 
Kavyalahkara of Bhamaha we can safely conclude that he 
is reviewing mostly the logical theory advanced by Vasu- 
bandhu and Dihnaga. 

* Kavya VI, 16-19. 

^ Cf. TSP p. 441. Gf, Ps V 1 sgra las byun ba rjes dpag. las 
tshad ma gz'an min de Itar de 
byas sogs bz'in du rail don la 
gz'an sil bas ni brjod. par byed. 

^O/.TSP. 369; and P.S.V. I. 



PADMAPRABHA AND HIS COMMENTARY 
ON NIYAMASARA 

By Prof. A. N. Upadhye, m,a., 

Majaram- College, Kolhapur, 


Wvganwara} is one of fclio important works of Kunda- 
kunda, the celebrated authority on Jaina dogmatics. It is 
composed in Prakrit verses, the dialect being Jaina 
Saurasenl. Soitiehow this work has not attmeted the 
attention of commentators like Amritachandra, Jayasena, 
Biilachandra, etc., who have written comineiitaries on the 
other works of Kundakunda. The only known commentary 
on Niyamasdra is that of Padmaprabha ; and this paper 
presents a critical study about Padmaprabha and his 
Sanskrit commentary {Tdiparyavritti) on Niyamasdra.^ 

Besides this commentary', no other work of Padma- 
prabha has come to light ; so it is necessary to glean out 
all available information about him from this commentary 
alone. The early Indian authors, especially the Jaina 
monks, were reluctant to give any personal information. 
It is at times that they give bits of information about 
their spiritual ancestry. Padmaprabha styled himself as 
Padmaprabha Maladharideva ; he calls himself as the sun 
(also friend) to the lotus like poets ; he had subdued his 
five senses ; and his paraphernalia was limited to his limbs 

* On Niyamasdra see pp. 40 ff. of ray Introduction to Pravaehana- 
sdra, Bayachandra Jaina Sastramala, Bombay 1935. 

^ Prakrit Text, Fadmaprabha’s Sanskrit comrnontary and Br. 
Shitalaprasadaji’s Hindi rendering, published by Jaina 
Grantha-Batnakara KaryMaya, Bombay 1916. The refer- 
ences ara to the pages of this edition. 
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alone : this is all that we learn from his colophon. ' This 
indicates that he was a Digatnbara monk and a renowned 
poet. It is necessary to see whether Padmaprabha says 
anything about his teachers. In one of the opening 
verses (No. 3) he offers salutation to the great religious 
philosopher Siddhasona, to the logician Bhattakalahka, to 
the grammarian Pujyapada and to the learned saint 
Viranandi. ^ Once more, at the close of the fifth section, 
he offers salutation to Viranandi ; ^ the way in which he 
(lescrihes Viranandi indicates that he was an ascetic pupil 
of Viranandi. Then once quite incidentally he sq,lutes 
Madhavasenasuri ; '' and the adjective vineya-pankeriiha- 
vikaki-bhunave [)ossibly indicates that Padmaprabha had 
received some scriptural lessons from Miidhavasena. 
Further in course of his definition of the word acharya he 
salutes to the mind of Chandraklrti-nmni. ® It is very 
difficult to say whether Chandrakirti niignt have been the 
preceptor of Padmaprabha. This much appears to bo 
clear that at some time or other Viranandi, Madhava- 
sena, Chandrakirti and Padmaprabha were contempo- 
raries ; and Padmaprabha looked on them as his revered 
elders in the ascetic community. In all probability 
Chandrakirti appears to he his pravrajtjd-dtlifnka-gurn, 
Miidhavasena his vi(hj(l-gurn and Virauadi his iiirijdpaka- 
guru ® and they appear to have obliged him in his ascetic 
practices at the various stages of his life. 

Padmaprabha has written this commentary for the 
final beatitude of Bhavyas and for the purification of his 
spirit. ' Word-to-word explanation is not the aim of 
his commentary, though he cannot avoid it altogether. 
He wants to set forth a lucid and free exposition of the 
ideas contained in the gathas of Kundakunda, and this 

' Tlie colophon. 

^P, 1. 

’ Pp. 76-77. 

■' For Madhavasona hoing saluted : see p. C3. 

® Chandrakirti is reverentially mentioned, see p. 61. 

* See Pravachanasara, III, 10. 

’ The verse oceurs on p. 1. 
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gives him an opportunity to serve the readers with many 
nice ideas hy way of gloss on the implications of Kunda- 
kunda’s utterances. The whole Text he has divided into 
twelve srutaskandhas, but, as I have remarked elsewhere, ' 
this division has not been a successful one ; it has 
rather obscured the current of contents. Like Jayasena 
he does not give the topical analysis of the sections, but 
goes on propounding the contents of the gathas oftentimes 
in a pretty heavy style ^ beyond the limitations of the 
original text. Usually first he sets forth the contents of 
the gathas, but it is rarely that he literally follows the 
text. Then he winds off the explanation of the gatha 
by’ some verses (at times only one verse) ‘ which are 
either quotations from earlier authors or composed by 
himself ; in case they are quotations, he adds after tbeih 
with the introductory phrase iathil hi his own composi- 
tions closely following, but veiy often .amplifying,'' 
the contents of the quotations. Sometimes such verses 
are found in a bunch, ® and not closely connected with 
the central idea of the Prakrit text. It is these verses, 
which are spiritually refreshing, that attract and have a 
charming effect on the reader. Liberation ( Mvkti) is 
often compared with a beautiful lady ; and this is a pet 
simile of Padmaprabha at times expressed in full details : 
thus he serves ascetic, preparations in romantic dishes. ’’ 
In his manner of exposition, in adding nice . verses 
and in not giving verbal explan.ations he has before him 
the model of Amptaebandra and his commentary on 
SamayasWra which also bristles with nicely phrased verses 
composed by Amritachandra himself. From Amritachan- 
dra Padmaprabha has drawn most of his quotations. It 
it not in vain that Padmaprabha has tried to follow the 

‘ See p. 42 of my Intro, to Pravachanasara. 

^ See for instance pp. 8, 15, 91, 159, etc. 

^ See the commentary on gathas 9, 10, etc. 

■' See for instance pp. 4, 5, 52, 56, 57, etc. 

® See for instance the commentary on gathas 82, 102, etc. 

See for instance pp. 39, 51, 59, 125, etc. 

' See pp. 127, 137, 138, 150, etc. 



footsteps of Amiitachandra ; he has soiti6 poetic genius 
which flashes forth into melodious verses some of which 
are spiritual lullabies ; * and ^ he will be remembered, 
but second to his model Amritachandra, as a spiritual poet 
(adhyatma-kavi). After a close study of the whole com- 
mentary, Padmaprabha does not impress us as a helpful 
comraontator, but he attracts us as a poet more charmed 
by and charming others by sound than by sense. His 
mission as a commentator has been only an excuse for the 
expression of his poetic talents. 

Padmaprabha’s commentary has another aspect 
of historical interest. Moat of his quotations, both 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, he introduces either by mentioning 
the name of the author or the name of the work. They 
have been listed in a tabular form : in the first column all 
the quotations are alphabetically arranged with a aerial 
number behind and page number before ; in the second 
Padmaprabha’s information is added ; and in the third I 
have supplied the additional information as far as I could 
gather it. (This list will be published in extenso 
elsewhere). 

Padmaprabha quotes one giltha (No. 47) attributed 
to Kundakunda, and it is traced to PravacJianftara I, 68*8. 
It should be noted that this gatha is absent in Amritacban- 
dra’s recension, but accepted as genuine by Jayasena and 
others. So Padmaprabha did attribute this gathii to 
Kundakunda, following Jayasena’s recension. Then three 
quotations (Nos. 20, 59, and 81) are said to have been 
drawn from PahehasUkaya, seven (Nos. 3-3, 38, 39, 40, 43, 
44, and 82) from Pravachanasara, and six (Nos. 32, 42, 46, 
66, 66 and 86) from Samayasara. The gatha pudhavT 
jalam cha, etc., (No. 69) quoted from PakehOstikaya is 
found only in the recension of Jayasena, but not in that 
of Amritachandra. Of the six gathas which Padmaprabha 
says to have quoted from Samayasara, jassa anemnam 
appa, etc., (No. 32) is found in PravacJianasdra and not 
traced in the present text of Samayasdra ; and ndimm 

See pp. 105, 126, etc. 
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satthe, etc., (No. 42) and yokamma-kaminaharo, etc., 
(No. 45) are not at all found in Saniaydsara. 

Three quotations (Nos. 2, 6 and 88) are attributed to 
Samantabhadra ; and they are traced to liatnakaranda 42 
and Sodyambhn-siotra 119 and 114 respectively. There is 
one quotation (No. 12) from Upasakadhyayana, which is 
another name for liatnakarandaka 125. 

There are two quotations (Nos. 21 and 72) attributed 
to Pujyapada, and they are found in his Samadhisataka 
17 and 20. 

Two Sanskrit quotations (Nos. 68 and 73) are attri- 
buted to Yogindra, but the second alone is traced to 
AinritaMti 64.‘ The verso muktyanganulima, etc., 
(No. 68) though attributed to Yogindra in the Sk. 
commentary, is not found in Amritaslti. Br. Sitala- 
prasadaji says in his Hindi translation of the commen- 
tary that muktva^lasatva, ate., {AmrittUUi '21) is quoted. 
The implication would be that the quotation Muktva 
Hasatoa etc., is dropped through oversight in the Bk. 
commentary ; and, in that case, muktyangana, etc., will 
have to be attributed to Padmaprabha himself, because it 
is introduced with the usual phrase Uitha hi. Then there 
are three versos (Nos. 26, 37 and 91) quoted from Ainrittl- 
.uti of Yogindra 59, 58 and 67 respectively. 

There are eight quotations (Nos. 27, 29, 85, 68, 65, 
74, 76 and 83) attributed to Gu^abhadra; all those ex- 
cepting No 85, arc traced to Atmanummna 215, 216, 288, 
225,223, and 262, respectively; but the verse Juanam 
tilvad bhaoati (No. 35) may be traced in the Malid- 
'piirami of Gunabhadra. 

There is one quotation (No. 3) from Vidyananda ; and 
the verse in question, as I understand it in that particular 
context, appears like a quotation in Slokavartika, p. 2. 

Not less than seventeen verses are quoted in the name 
of Amritaohandra (Nos. 4, 6, 9, 13, 15, 18, 22, 34, 62, 53, 
61, 64, 69, 78, 80, 86 and 92) : thus the works of Ainpita- 

^ AmritaSiti is published in Manikachandra Digambara Jaina 
Qranthamala, Vol. 21, pp. 85-101. 
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chaiidra, in fact, have proved a milch-cow for Padmapra- 
bha. Of these verses Nos. 9, 15 and 34 are traced to his 
coin inent ary on Fmvaclianasdra and the rest to his 
t^atnatjaHara-kalamy^ or to put more accurately, to his 
commentary on Hamaijasdra, Besides he quotes two verses 
(Nos. and 49) from Amritachandra’s commentary on 
Pravaahanasdra and three (Nos. 1, 60 and 70) from that 
01 1 Sam aijamra. 

One quotation (No. 19) stands in the name of Soma- 
deva, which is found in his Yasastilaka-chanipfi 2, 2G2. 

fn the name of Mahascna there arc two quotations 
(^Nos. 36 and 71) which are traced to his Svarapa-sani^ 
bodhana 4 and 12; and it is interesting to note that 
Padmaprabha qualifies Mahascna as shaa mvati-pdsliaydi- 
vijaijoparj ita rimla-klrti, indicating thereby that Mahasena 
was a great disputant and logician. From this it is also 
(dear, as I have pointed (3ut elsewhere,^ that the author 
of S rani pa-mai bodhana is Mahixsena and not Akalahka. 

There is one quotation (No. 58) attributed to Vadiraja; 
I have not been able to trace its source ; but Pt. Jugala- 
kishore informs me that it may be traced to Vridiraja’s 
commentary on Nt/atja-riidschaya in which ho lias com- 
posed many verses. 

There are six quotations (Nos. 7, 11, 25, 46, 50 and 
51) from Kkatva-saptaii ; and all of them I have been able 
to trace in bUxatva-mptaW of Padmanandi. 

There is one verse (No. 17) which Padmaprabha says 
to have taken from Taftvanttmsana, but it is not traced 
in the TattramiHdmna of Rama,sena.^ It is possible 

^ Samauitsdra-kalasa is not an independent work of Amrita- 
cliiindni, l)ut it is a convenient name j^ivon to a compilation 
of all tlic verses from Ainritacliandra’s commentary on 
Saviai/asdra. 

^ See my note on the authorship of Svaruj)a-’Zambodhana, in the 
Annals of tiie B.O.B.I. XIII, i, pp. 88 ff. 

^ The referential numbers are from a Ms. of Ekatvasaptati in my 
possession. 

^ Tattvdnusdsana of Ramasena is published in M^^ikachandya 
P. Jaiua Granthamala.) Vol, 13, 
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that cither Baiuasena’s text, as it is preserved today, is 
defective ; or there must have been another work of the 
same name. One Tattvannsasana is attributed to 
Samantabhadra,' but it is not available today. The verse 
in question runs thus : — 

Iflsrijya KayaJcariudyi bhdve elui hhavakdramnt * 
svdtmdvasthdnam avyagraiit kdyotmryah m uchyate " 
One quotation (No. 31) is said to have been taken 
from Hrntajandhn. 'I’he name as it is printed is meaning- 
less; and Pt. Jugalkishorc suggests that it might have 
been tirutabindu, which is very likely. In fact there is an 
indirect reference to Hnitabhulu in Sravana Belgola in- 
scriptions’ where it is attributed to ChandrakTrti. One 
Chandrakirti is mentioned with reverence by Padinapra- 
bha, but one does not know, whether he is referring to the 
author of Hriitabindn. The work is not discovered any- 
where as yet. 

Then there arc six quotations (Nos. 23, 2-1, 30, 62, 
77 and 89) from Mdrga'prakd.sa.^ 

Dho style and contents of these verses indicate that 
it must have boon an important and authoritative work. 
But nothing is known about its author, nor is the work 
available today. No Ms. of this work is reported from 
any library. 

Then of the remaining fifteen anonymous ({notations 
three arc sentences (Nos. 66, 67 and 84) : two in Sanskrit 
and one in Prakrit ; five are gathas in Prakrit ; and the 
rest are Sanskrit verses. Of the Prakrit gathas No. 75 is 
traced to Davvasamgaha. The verse No. 54 almost 
similar to a verse in Jndndrmiva 42, 4. The remaining 

' Sco Jahia GranthSoall, p. 90. 

^ Epi(jraphi(i Gamatiai, Vol. 11, 67. 

^ To judge from 61ie glimpses of Ihu contents and from tlio title 
Margaprakaia, the book appears to h.avo contained a thorough 
discussion about Samyagdarsana, Samyajilana and Samyak- 
charitra which constitute the path of lilwration. Possibly it 
included a detailed discussion about t!ie spiritual evolution 
along the path of Gunasthanas and about the six substances, 
their qualities and modifications, 
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quotations I have not boon able to trace ; and I request 
other scholars to throw further light from their wider 
studies. 

The above analysis of the quotations and the study 
of their sources will help us, to a great extent, to settle 
the date of Padtuaprabha ; and his references to different 
authors supply us \vith the earlier limit of his period. 
Kundakunda flourished possibly about the beginning of 
the Christian era.* Hamantabhadra tuay be put in the 
2nd century A.,D. circa.’* Siddhasena is referred to in 
the introductory verses ; there is much difference of 
opinion about his date ; but possibly he flourished earlier 
than Pujyapada.^ The period of Pujyapada is assigned 
to the fifth century A.D.'* Yogindradeva, if at all ho 
is the same as the author of Paramatma-prakasa, is an 
author of sufficient antiquity ; and he might have lived 
earlier than 6th century A.D.® Akalanka can be put 
in the last quarter of the 7th century at the latest.** 
Vidyananda’s date is not definite; but it is certain that 
ho is later than Kumarila who flourished at the close of 
the 7th century A.D.,' because very often in his works 
he attacks Kumarila. G-uiiabhadra finished his Mahapn- 
rdija in Saka820, i-e,, about 897 A.D. Somadeva wrote his 
Yasantilaka about 959 A.D.** Amritachandra flourished 

' On the date of Kundakunda see my Intro, to Pravachanasara, 
pp. 10, etc. 

" That is my tentative suggestion in tlie light of various discussions 
set fortli by Pt. Jugalkishore in his Svami Samantabhadra 
and his paper in the Annals of the B.O.E.I., Vol. XV. 

On Siddhasena s date see lootnoto 4 on p. 100 of my Intro, to 
Pravaehauasdra. 

On Pujyapada s date soo footnote 2 on p. 22 of my Intro, to 
Pravachanasdra ; also E. G., Vol. XII, Intro., p. 2. 

® On Yogindra see Annals of the B.O.R.I., XII, ii, pp. 156, etc. 

** On the date of Akalanka see Annals of the B.O.R.T., XIII, ii, 
p. 164, footnote 5. 

' Dr. Bhattacharya’s Intro, to Tattvasamgraha, G. 0. 8., p. 82. 

* bee the prasastis of these works ; also Wintemitz : History of 
Indian Literature, Vol. II, pp. 499 and 534. 
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about the close of the 10th century A.D.‘ Nothing is 
known about the age of Mabasena. Va^iraja, whose name 
is mentioned by Padrnaprabha — but the quotation 
in question is not traced — finished his PeLrivandtha- 
charitd in Saka 947, about 1025 A.D.^ Prom 

these dates one thing is clear that Padrnaprabha flourished 
later than the first quarter of the eleventh century A.D. 
which shall bo the earlier limit of his period. 

Turning to epigraphic records, the name of Padrna- 
prabha is founl mentioned in NittOru inscription of 1219 
A.D.,* Tirthahajli inscr. of 1220 A.D.'* and Nidugallu 
inscr. of 1232 A.D.® The first and the last are impor- 
tant as they mention the name as Padrnaprabha 
Maladharideva, and in addition the last supplies the 
information that he was the disciple of VTranandi 
Siddhantachakravarti. So the Nidugallu inscription refers 
to our Padrnaprabha whose guru was Viranandi as seen 
from his statements discussed above. The inscriptions of 
1232 A.D. refer already to a pupil of Padrnaprabha; 
that indicates that he was pretty old, though it cannot be 
said definitely whether Padrnaprabha was living in 1232 
A.D. Prom the first inscr. it appears that he was living 
in 1220 A.1). There are two Viranandis ; the author of 
Ghamlraprabha cliarita belongs to a period earlier than 
1025 A.D., as Vildiraja refers to him in his Parivandtha- 
charita composed in that year so this VTranandi 
appears to be the same as the author of Acharasdra and 
its Kannada commentary which ho completed in the year 
1153 A.D. Thus, if Viranandi’s period is about the 
middle of the 12th century, Padrnaprabha will have to ho 
put, to explain consistently the relation of guru and sishya, 

^ Seo tny Intro, to Pravachaiiasdrdt PP- ^00 otc. 

^ Winfeornitz : H. I. L., Vol. II., p. 515. 

^ JtJ. 0. XII, Gubbi No. 8. 

^ B. a VIII. Tirthahalli No. 191. 

^ B, G, XII, Pavugada Nos. 51-52. 

See Jaitia HitaUhi XII, p. 213, otc. ; also Winternitz II. I. L., 
p. 585, 
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in the last quarter of the 12th centurif and the first 
quarter of the 13th centunj A. 11} 


^ In the light of fresh material 1 have slightly changed my view on 
the period of Padrnaprabha ; see my Intro, to Pmvadiana^ 
sdra, p. 150, Footnote 1, in which I had discussed tho 
tentative limits of the age of Padrnaprabha. 

“ My thanks are due to Pt. Jugalkishore who kindly traced some 
quotations for me atnd gave me some suggestions here and 
there. 



VIl. HISTORY SECTION. 

PHESIDBNTIAL ADDRESS 
By Du. Radha Kumud Mookbuji, m.a., ph.d,, 
Lucknow Unioersity, Lucknow. 


I am deeply sensible of the honour conferred upon 
me by the suffrage of fellow-workers in a common enter- 
prise by electing mo as President of this section of the 
Oriental Conference. 

This Assembly reminds me as a student of History of a 
very ancient Assembly of learned men— perhaps the oldest 
of its kind in the world — which met at the Court of Janaka, 
king of the Videhas. The Brihaddranyaka Upmisliad 
tolls us how the king sent out his invitation to all the 
learned Brahmanas of the Kuru-Panchala country as the 
country then “ known for its abundance of learned men ” 
tc-shii hi vulnsham hdhulyam praaiddham (Sankara) to 
meet at his Court and thus to carry to far-off Eastern 
India the Vedic Learning and Culture from their home in 
the west. That learned conference carried on for days 
together discussions of the most profound problems of 
religion, philosophy, and metaphysics, the ultimate truths 
and mysteries of Existence, of Soul and Immortality, 
which, as the German thinker, Deussen, has justly 
remarked, ‘' bafHe Human intelligence to this day.” The 
Byihadaranyaka Upanishad itself is practically a record of 
the transactions of this imporiiant philosophical Congress 
which laid the foundation of Hindu Philosophy. The 
outstanding figure of the Congress was Rishi Yajnavalkya 
who may be considered as the father of Hindu Philosophy 
by his contributions on its fundamental doctrine of the 
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Atinaii as the sole and ultimate Reality, a doctrine which 
he was the first to conceive and present in its complete 
subjective and scientific precision. But Yajnavalkya 
had other consummate compeers in the Conference, 
exponents of different philosophical schools and doctrines. 
Bight such exponents are mentioned in the Upanishad 
and these included a lady named GargI VachaknavT. The 
others were Uddalaka, (1) Aruni, (2) Asvala, (8) Artabhaga, 
(4) Bhujyu, (5) Ushasta, (6) Kahoda and (7) Vidagdha 
Sakalya. Each of these presented before the Conference 
his particular philosophical position which was answered 
by Yajnavalkya so successfully that he was adjudged by 
the Conference to • be the leading philosopher of his 
times. A touch of romance was imparted to the Confe- 
rence by its woman member Gargi who boldly proceeded 
to try conclusions with Yajnavalkya by the following 
spcicch : “ As an heroic youth from KasT or Videha bends 
his unbent bow and takes two deadly arrows in his hand, 
I have armed myself against thee, 0 Yajnavalkya, with 
two questions, which solve for me.” When Yajnavalkya, 
satisfactorily answered the questions, GargT, addressing 
the Conference, said ; “ Venerable Brahmanas, you may 
consider it a good thing if you can now got off by simply 
bowing before hini. No one, I am sure, can even dream 
of defeating him in any argument concerning Brahmai].” 

The Conference justified its name by its method and 
procedure. It was by discussion and debate, questions and 
answers, that doubts were solved, truths were threshed 
out, and nebulous and undefined doctrines were hammered 
into shape. 

It is also interesting to observe how women were 
then the equals of men in contributing to the learning 
and cultural life of the country. Yajiiavalkya’s wnfe, 
MaitreyT, was fully his partner in the pursuit of Brahma- 
vidya, though his other wife, KatyayanI, was of the 
ordinary run of wordly women. The Brihadaranyaka 
tells us that king Janaka, after receiving instruction from 
Yajnavalkya, said tp him \ “ Sir, I giv^ yoq the Videhas, 
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and also myself, to be together your slaves.” Far from 
accepting this gift of a kingdom, Yajfiavalkya proceeded 
to the other extreme of renouncing the little property 
he had and taking to the forest for further austerities in 
the pursuit of truth. He called his wife and said : 
“ Maitreyi : verily I am going away from this my house. 
Forsooth, let me make a settlement between thee and 
that Katyayaul.” Maitreyi asked : “ My fjord, if this 
whole earth, full of wealth, belonged to me, tell me, 
should T be immortal by it, or no?” “No,” replied 
Yajfiavalkya, “ like the life of rich people will be thy life. 
But there is no hope of immortality by wealth.” And 
Maitreyi said : “ What should I do with that by which I 
do not become iinmortiil?” And so both husband and 
wife joined in a common quest of the Truth. 

1 jet us recapture some of this our national \\eritage 
and culture-history, some of these ideals and methods of 
learning and education. We may even imitate the 
method of this old Conference, so fruitful in results, the 
method of holding symposiums for discussion and eluci- 
dation of obscure or controversial historical topics. 

This Section of the Conference to deal with History 
is distinct from that for Archaeology, just as History is 
distinct from its Sources. The great limitation of History, 
as a subject of study, as compared with most other 
subjects, is that it is completely at the mercy of its 
sources. History deals with the past of a people or a 
country on the basis only of the traces or records if leaves 
behind, and the discovery of such trace and records of a 
past that is dead and buried is itself an independent and 
arduous job which must be completed before History can 
begin. 

Thus History has to work under hard conditions and 
with tough and intractable material. It does not deal 
with the present or the future, but only with accomplished 
facts and dead realities, with what has been, and not with 
what Is, or what ought to be, and thus lacks the living 
interest of current events or the romance of reforms and 
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ideals. Then, again, History is not merely limited to the 
dead past and the recorded past. It cannot treat the 
records as it may choose, but must treat them as it finds 
them. It must allow the records to tell their own tale, 
must let the evidence speak for itself. It cannot twist, or 
tamper with, or manufacture the evidence. But a subject 
like Chemistry works by an opposite method ; Creating 
by experiments the evidence it needs to support its 
theories suggested by a constructive imagination. Nor 
can History like Philosophy spin out a system of its own 
from inner consciousness. It must remain merely passive 
and receptive, reflecting and reproducing the past faith- 
fully like a mirror or a photograph, without trying to 
modernise the past or read into old records, present day 
notions and ideas. 

It is also a job to recover the records of the past. 
The historian has to find them, very often by well-planned 
schemes of archajologioal exploration followed by prolonged 
excavations to light buried antiquities of by-gone ages. 
His next task is no less hard: it is, when the records are 
recovered, to find out their truth, especially where they 
are conflicting. He must then, like the .1 udge, sift the 
evidence, interrogate the facts, and find his way to truth 
through a maze of contradictions. Indeed, truth dawns 
only on a judicial mind free from bias or pre-conceived 
notions. 

Further, the sources of History are of diverse kinds, 
each of which calls for its own technique of treatment. 
Broadly speaking, they are of two kinds, in the form of 
written records or material remains. Writing or literature 
belongs to a later phase of history, the outcome of a 
considerable cultural development. The earliest life of 
Man is to be found in the traces of the primitive tools, 
implements and habitation he had used and of cremation 
or burial then in vogue. Then come linguistic remains 
or records. Language long precedes Literature. Oral 
tradition is much older than the written word. And 
India especially, ou' the ground of a singular religious 
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principle, did not believe in writing as a means of consei"- 
vation or transmission of her earliest literature, which 
was religious. That literature was conserved by memory, 
and was imparted by the teacher reciting it to his pupil 
who grasped it by the ear. It was therefore technically 
called ^ruti, the literature revealed to “ hearing.” It was 
considered too sacred to be consigned for its conservation 
to any external aids like writing or Mss. Kumarila 
Bhatta, writing in about the eighth century A.B., con- 
demned coiiiinitting the Vedas to writing as a grave sin 
and sacrilege. Progress in civilisation brings up other 
kinds of evidence of man’s expanding life in works of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, in Inscriptions on 
stone or metal, and in coins conveying valuable data in 
their marks, symbols, legends, (in their) weight, standard, 
fabric, or material. But even in regard to these kinds of 
evidence, India has lagged behind other countries. India’s 
artistic evolution has suffered for her religion which, by 
its cultivation of the conception of the Infinite, the 
Formless, and the Spiritual did not encourage the concep- 
tion of finite forms in which Art can arise. This religious 
bias also affected Buddhist Art which for a long time 
stopped short of portraying the Buddha whoso images were 
later produced in profusion at all centres of Buddhism. A 
religion that also makes for plain living and high thinking 
hardly creates the atmosphere in which Art can flourish 
and find expression in the construction of stupendous 
monuments such as have made ancient Egypt famous in 
history. 

We have thus seen that, along with the evolution of 
History, there has been naturally an evolution of its 
sources, linguistic, literary, monumental, artistic, epigra- 
phic, and numismatic. 

When the sources and materials are thus forthcoming, 
the facts and conclusions that uiay be deduced or derived 
from them ma}' be arranged and presented in two possible 
ways, in the order of development or in that of time. Thus 
History may be Cultural as well as Chronological. As we 
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all know, much of early Indian History before Buddhism 
does not lend itself to chronological treatment for want of 
definitely datable fsicts or events. It is, therefore, to be 
presented mainly as a history of thought, of culture and 
civilisation to be studied in broad movements, in manners, 
customs, and institutions, on the basis mainly of literary 
sources in which they are revealed. It is a study of origins, 
and of evolution, of which the successive stages can only 
bo marked out as ideal sequences and connexions nivealing 
an inner chronology. 

Lastly, History is affected by Geography. It must be 
rooted in the soil. There must be a ground prepared for it. 
In the early history of mankind. History was very largely 
the creation of Geography. Primitive peoples moved 
along the lines of least resistance and AVere the creatures 
of their natural environments, settling down where these 
were the most congenial and convenient in giving security 
and subsistence. They thus avoided fens and forests, 
skirted the base of mountains without trying to cross 
them, followed the courses of rivers or the guidance of the 
sea-coast. Civilisation means settled life, fixed dwellings, 
keeping cattle, and cultivating the soil and could thus 
commence best in an open country affording pasture and 
room for tillage preferably along sea-coasts and river- 
banks which could give access to fish for food and scope 
for locomotion and adventure. 

This is not the occasion for dealing exhaustively 
with the effects of Geography on India’s History through 
the ages, but a few typical illustrations may be given. 
India is supposed to be very eiTectively isolated from the 
rest of the world by the barriers of her mountains in the 
north and the seas of the south. But as a matter of 
fact, she has suffered most from invasions from outside, 
first by the way of the land, and later on, by way of the 
sea. The many breaches on her north-western frontiers 
have invited immigrations and invasions of foreigners 
through all ages. Conditions were for a time better under 
Mauryan emperors like Asoka who was not troubled by this 
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frontier problem, because his frontiers touched those of 
Persia. By the Treaty of 304 B.C. between Selukos and 
Chandragupta Maurya, the territories then known as 
Gedrosia (Baluchistan), Arachosia (Kandahar), Aria (Herat) 
and Paraponisus (Hindukush) were ceded to Chandragupta 
Maurya, so that his grandson Asdka could describe 
Antiochos, the Syrian emperor (261-^46 B.C.) as his 
immediate neighbour, ruling as he did, over an extended 
India stretching as far as Persia. But India soon shrank 
into her natural si/e and became a prey to invasions intro- 
ducing a variety of racial and cultural elements which have 
rendered her population and civilisation so highly complex 
in their composition. Even now India’s frontier problem 
is very difficult and acute, imposing upon her a heavy 
burden of anxiety, of military preparedness and fortifica- 
tions, a serious strain and drain on her resources, costing 
more than half of her central revenue and constituting a 
most serious obstacle to her internal development. It has 
been’calculated that between 72 years, 1850-1922, India 
had to equip and engage in 72 expeditions for securing 
peace on the Frontier. The plan for the defence of India 
has thus to relate itself to the three vulnerable points and 
key-positions of Quetta, Bolan and Khyber. Khyber is 
backed by the Northern Command with its forces distributed 
by a chain of links located at Calcutta, Allahabad, Delhi, 
Eawalpindi and Peshawar, while the other two depend 
upon the Southern Command controlling Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. 

A second outstanding geographical feature in Indian 
History is that India cannot develop as a sea-power through 
lack of natural facilities. The West Coast is handicapped 
by the barrier of the Western Ghats cutting it off from 
the rest of India, while the East Coast suffers from want 
of natural harbours, from shallow water, and unruly surf. 
British supremacy in India, [however, depending as it does 
on the command of the sea has imparted to the few sea-coast 
cities of India like Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Colombo a new strategic importance in the defence of India. 
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Internalljs again, parts of India suffer from isolatioil 
prodne.ing its own effects on their history. The great 
barrier of the Vindhyas is responsible for striking social 
differences between the north and the south, besides the 
differences of historical and political evolution. Cochin 
and Travancore by their isolation and manners and 
customs are practically outside the Indian social system. 
Towards the east of the Central Provinces between the 
Godavari and Mahanadi right up to the Valley of Son in 
the North, there is a v.ist isolated region of hills and fever- 
haunted forests, which is the abode of aboriginal peoples. 
The wall of the Western Ghats, while protecting the 
interior against over-seas invasion, has been helpful to the 
Marat has in building up their power in the protection 
afforded by a region not easily accessible and very suitable 
f(jr guerilla warfare. 

Lastly, it may be noted that the very vastness of the 
size of India is a factor of supreme significance and con- 
secpience to her history. It is responsible for the fact that 
to this day India has not been able to achieve political 
unity as a single State under a common political authority 
controlling the country from end to end ; nor a united 
general history but only separate histories of her different 
regions and peoples. She is too large to be easily 
organised as a unit. British India alone has times the 
population of IJ. S. A, The vastness of her size is also 
responsible for her variety which makes of her a congeries 
of races, religions, cultures and communities which are 
still waiting to be welded into an organic whole. 

History being thus strictly limited to evidence and 
to recorded time, it was very difficult to discover a starting 
point for Indian History for its singular lack of evidence 
and records, the sources from which it could make a start. 
Fora long time the origins of Indian History were shrouded 
in obscurity. The only light that could bo thrown on 
them was that derived from the Rig-Veda, which is not 
merely the earliest book of the Indians but also of mankind. 
The Uig-Veda, however, is a supremely religious work and 
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has hardly any concern with secular life and its interests. 
It is a rich source of cultural, but not of political 
history. In it can be soon not merely the early streaks, 
the dawn of Indian culture, but in certain respects its 
zenith. According to orthodox religions opinion, it 
concains within itself the seeds of thought which have 
through the ages attained their fulflhnout and fruitage in 
the stupendous tree of Hinduism with all its branches and 
offshoots, its numerous sects and schools. But with all 
its cultural contents, the Rig- Veda fails as a source of 
History because it could not be related very definitely to 
time and space. Recently, however, there has been a 
great improvement in the situation due to iiiiportant 
discoveries and conclusions achieved by the sciences of 
Geology, Anthropology and Archasology, the accumulated 
results of which throw considerable clear light on the 
obscure origins of Indian History and civilisation. These 
discoveries are epoch-making in their significance and 
tend to change the very foundations on which historical 
thought has rested so long. They are giving a new 
foundation, a new outlook to Indian History. Broadly 
speaking, they point to two outstanding conclusions, 
namely, (1) that India is the cradle of the human race and 
(2) that India is the cradle of its civilisation. 

India, like the rest of the world, has been built up 
through millions of years by parts and stages, by a process 
of earth -formation, until she attained to her present form 
or size, as we see it now on the map, and became fit for 
the habitation of Man. But Man himself was long and 
late in coming. However that may be, it seems that the 
Himalayas, which had materially contributed to the 
evolution of India as a geographical entity, have also made 
a signal coutribution to the evolution of Man. According 
to the geologist Bareli, “ Man and the Himalayas arose 
simultaneously, towards the end of Miocene Period, over 
a million years ago. ” This is explained thus by Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward : “ As the land arose, the temperature 
would be lowered, and some of the apes (the ancestors of 
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Man) which had previously lived in warm forests would 
be trapped to the north of the raised area.” “ As the 
forests shrank and gave place to plains, the ancestors of 
Man had to face living on the ground. If they had 
remained arboreal, or semi-arboreal like the apes, there 
might never have been Man” (Thomas and Geddes in 
Outlines of General Biohgn, II. 1164,). Elliot Smith also 
holds that the common ancestors of anthropoid apes and 
men probably occupied Northern India during the Miocene 
lilpoch.” {Early Man-. Lecture delivered at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute : p. 3). According to the 
distinguished Paleontologist Professor Lull : “ Wc have 
to go to the region North and South of the Himalayas to 
find peoples whose facial characteristics best resemble 
those of Cro-Magnon man, while their stature and bodily 
build are best displayed by the Sikhs ” (The Antiquary of 
Man in the Evolution of Man, Edited by Bartscll). The 
latest opinion on the subject is that B.onui'Hairiem most 
probably emerged in the Sewalik region of the Hiraahiyas. 

If, therefore, we have to find in India the cradle of 
the human race, it stands to reason that we should also 
find in India the cradle of its civilisation. And this 
finding is now being gradually established by the epoch- 
making Archieological discoveries now in progress in the 
Indus Valley and the Panjab at the sites of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa. Already more than 20 othor sites of this 
ancient civilisation have also been discovered to the west 
of Sindh, and in Baluchistan and elsewhere, so as to give 
grounds for supposing that this civilisation had spread 
further down in the Gangetic Valley in one direction and 
Kathiawar in the other. 

Sir Aurel Stein has been exploring the entire area 
between India and Persia and found numerous places of 
Archaeological interest, furnishing in their antiquities 
links of connexion between the civilisation of the Indus 
on one hand and Mesopotamia on the other. The Balu- 
chistan sites have already yielded pottery painted in black 
over red ground, or polychrome, and showing delicate 
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execution of geometric pattern; terra cotta figurines of the 
Mother Goddess, and of humped bull, and other objects of 
definitely Indian cult, burnt bricks used in carefully 
constructed drains and foundations, and even ruins of a 
town in Makran, with houses of solidly built stone walls, 
and properly planned internal arrangements. 

Mr. N. G. Mazumdar of the Archaiological Depart- 
ment has also already discovered about 20 Chalcolithic 
sites in the Indus Valley and in areas to the west of the 
Indus, in Sindh. At Ali Murad, the fort has its founda- 
tions in stone, while the fort at Kohtras is built entirely 
in stone, and not even of burnt bricks as used at Harappa 
or Mohenjo-daro. The sites have also yielded quantities 
of pottery decorated with geometrical patterns and plant 
and anitnal forms, showing links of connexion with India 
as well as with Persia and Mesopotamia. 

This ancient civilisation may have originated even in 
the Ganges Valley. At Buxar, Dr. A. K. Bancrji Sastri 
of the Patna College has found remains of a Chalcolithic 
city at a depth of about 60 feet, together with terra cottas 
of two types, crude, showing affinity with Sumer and 
Sindh, and those more refined, comparable with Pre- 
Sumerian, Bridu and Aegean. 

The not result of those various discoveries has been 
that, whereas hitherto Indian antiquities had their earliest 
specimens confined to the Paheolithic and Neolithic 
remains, which are no evidence of any culture or civilisa- 
tion proper, these have at once established India’s position 
as a pioneer of civilisation along with Sumer, Elam, 
Mesopotamia or Egypt. It has now been recognised that 
if civilisation is the gift of rivers and follows their tracks, 
the scats of earliest civilisation should bo sought not 
merely in the Valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, or the 
Tigris, but also in those of the Indus, the Jumna and the 
Ganges. 

Sir John Marshall has recorded his opinion that this 
Indus Civilisation was chiefly an independent growth, a 
product of the Indian soil, as it exhibits some distinctive 
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features not found in any other early civilisation. The 
Indus people were the first builders of an urban civilisa- 
tion, first in town-planning, in architecture in stone and 
brick which they had to evolve against floods, first in 
sanitary engineering and drainage works including public 
bath-houses, first to spin and weave in both cotton and 
wool and first also to grow wheat as the basis of their 
civilisation. They also produced the earliest pottery and 
the first cart in the world. The model found at Harappa 
of a two-wheeled cart with a gabled roof and driver seated 
in front is considered by Sir John Marshall as “ the oldest 
known example of a wheeled vehicle, older even than the 
stele fragment, with the picture of a chariot, found by 
Wooley at Ur, which in its turn antedates by a thousand 
years the use of the wheel in Egypt. ” (The 2'imes of 
India Illustrated Weekly for 15th January 1928). 

Some scholars hold the view that Sumerian culture 
was derived from India. Hall, in his Ancient Uistory 
of the Near East, first expressed the view that the 
Sumerians came into Western Asia from India. The 
Sumerians, indeed, appear to have been an intrusive 
clement in Mesopotamia and, according to Sir John 
Marshall, “ the possibility is clearly suggested of India 
proving ultimately to be the cradle of their civilisation 
which, in its turn, lay at the root of Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Western Asiatic culture generally.” Sir John 
Marshall further states his conclusion thus ; “The opinion 
has been gaining ground that the cradle of Sumerian and 
Egyptian civilisation is to be sought somewhere east of 
Mesopotamia. If, indeed, suen a cradle ever existed, it is 
as likely as not to have been in the vast richly- watered 
plains of Northern India and nothing is more probable 
than that the teeming population of Northern India 
expanded westward through Seistan across the Iranian 
Plateau and northward to the plains of Transcaspia” 
(Ibid). 

We may in passing consider the probable age of this 
early Indian civilisation. It is ascertained from the find 
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of definitely Indian seals (showing the Indus script and 
humped boll) at certain early sites in Elam and Mesopo- 
hunia. Sir John Marshall argues ; “The seals are found 
in positions which leave no doubt that they belonged to 
the period before Sargon I, i.e., before 2700 B.C. On 
another seal of the same (Indian) pattern recently 
unearthed at Ur, the legend is in cuneiform characters of 
about 2700 B.C. Inasmuch as seals of this class are 
associated with the throe uppermost cities at Mohenjo-daro 
we may confidently fix the date of these cities between 
3500-2600 B.C. ” (lUdX A writer in the J. R. A. S. (for 
1931, pp. 593-696) further points out that besides the 
script and the bull, the other two features of the Indus 
Civilisation, viz., painted ware and the rectangular brick, 
arc also found at early Sumerian sites. The Indian script 
appears to have been abandoned, after its introduction, in 
favour of the indigenous Sumerian script, while after 
3500 B.C. the Indian rectangiilar brick also disappears, 
being replaced by the clumsy plano-convex brick. But 
a much more definite evidence of dat(! has been discovered 
very recently by the Iraq Expedition of the Chicago 
Oriental Institute at Tell Asmar (ancient Eshnunna) near 
Baghdad. A quantity of seals, pots, and tablets has been 
found, including a unique seal bearing an inscription, 
which actually mentions a king of Akkad named Shu-dur- 
ul, whose time is known, viz., c. 2500 B.C. There is 
also found another seal depicting the animals, elephant 
and rhinoceros, which are natives of India and foreign to 
Babylon. Thus this Indian seal reached Eshnunna before 
2600 B.C. At this site, again, are found earlier, deeper 
layers marked by houses built of plano-convex bricks 
which, as already stated, date from 3500 B.C. Lastly, 
the age of this civilisation is also pointed to by its 
material and makers. Its material is only stone and 
copper and not iron which it did not know. Thus it 
belongs to the Ghalcolithio Age succeeding the two Ages 
of Stone, Palaeolithic and Neolithic. As regards its 
possible makers, they were among the earliest men. The 
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few skulls and skoletons discovered point to such early 
racial types as Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, Alpine 
and Mongoloid, mostly pre-Dravidian {vide last Gensus 
Report). Thus Archaeology and Anthropology are at one 
as regards the high antiquity of this civilisation. 

The anti({uity of this civilisation has thus been 
determined mainly on the basis of its contacts with 
foreign civilisations of known dates. But adequate 
attention has not been given to the question whether any 
light can be thrown on the subject by indigenous sources. 
In a word, researches of specialists are now called for to 
find out how far there is a hiatus between this earliest 
phase of Indian Civilisation and its subsequent phases, 
and whether any links of connexions can be traced 
between this civilisation which has been brought to light 
in the material remains discovered by Archaeological 
exploration, and the hitherto known earliest Indian 
civilisation as revealed in the literary remains of the 
Vedas. 

In my opinion, there is already a prinM facie case for 
linking up the Indus civilisation with the Kig-Vcdic and 
on tile present occasion I can only indicate a few pieces 
of significant evidence on the subject. As is well known, 
the Uig-Veda is full of references to the non-Aryans and 
their civilisation and these may be taken to point to 
tbe Indus people and their civilisation. It calls the non- 
Aryan as Dasa, Dasyu, or Asura and in one passage 
(I. 103, 4) refers to “ ruddy ” pi&ichas and rakshasas utter- 
ing fearful noise and yells in battle. It also mentions the 
names of individual non-Aryan leaders and peoples. It 
mentions some significant characteristics of non-Aryan 
culture which recall and resemble those of the Indus. 
Thus tbc non-Aryan is described as speaking a strange 
language {mridhravak), not following Vedic rituals 
(akartnan), gods (adevayu), devotion (ahrahman), sacrifices 
( Ayajavan), or ordinances {Avrata), but following their 
own system (anyavrata). And besides these negative 
characteristics, tbe ffig-Yeda also mentions a positive 
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characteristic of the non- Aryan, viz., that he was a phallus- 
worshipper (Uhiadevdh) (Rv. VII. 21, 5 : X. 99, 3). As 
we know, the Mohenjo-daro antiquities furnish ample 
evidence of the Indus people as the worshippers of the 
phallus while their language, not read and understood to 
this day, very well deserved the description given of it by 
the Rig-Veda, viz., that it was radically different from 
Sanskrit. 

As regards the material aspects of the non- Aryan 
civilisation, the Rig-Veda refers to its towns and forts, 
broad (jmthvi), and wide (urvl), full of kino (gomati), 
possessed of 100 pillars huilt oi stone (aStm- 

mayi), to autumnal (saradl) forts as refuge against inun- 
dations, and to 100 cities in a non-Aryan kingdom. Even 
the Vedic god Iiidra is designated for the occasion as 
Parandara, “ sacker of cities. ” Does not all this seem 
appropriate reference to the city civilisation of the Indus 
Valley? As pointed out by Rai llahadur R. P. Chanda, 
the liig-Veda, again, knows of a mercantile people it calls 
Pauls and refers to the Vedic peoples, Turvasas and Yadus 
as hailing from the sea. The Indus people are also known 
for their acquaintance with the sea as proved by the 
various articles manufactured of shell which came from 
the sea-coast, and also by the remains of sea-fish which 
they used as food. 

The Rig-Veda also describes the non-Aryan peoples 
as andsa, snub-nosed, and krisliiui-garhlia, a “dusky brood.” 
Those epithets must point to the Kolarians or Proto- 
Australoids whose descendants are the Bhils and the 
Ohodhras, as is pointed out by the learned Commissioner 
of the last Census, Dr. J. H'. Hutton. 

Most of the animals known to the Indus people are 
also known to the Rig-Veda, such as sheep, goat, dog, or 
bull (IV. 15, 6; VIII. 22, 2; VII. 65,3). The animals 
hunted down by the Rig-Vedic people were antelopes 
(X;.S9, 8), boars (X. 86,4) buffalos (gaura) [X.51,6], 
lions (X. 28, 80), and elephants (VIII. 2, 6), and these 
are also familiar to the Indus people. Horses, however, 
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were donaesticated in Rig-Vedic India but not in the Indus 
Valley. 

As regards metals, the ^ig-Veda knows ornaments of 
gold (h iranya) (I. 122, 2). These gold ornaments -com- 
prised ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, anklets and garlands 
{kariiasobhana, VII 78, 3; nishka gnva, II. 33, 10; khadi, 
I. 168, 9 and V. 64, 11 ; ruhna-vakalui) and jewels for the 
neck (mani-grlva, 1. 122,14). We have seen how most of 
these ornaments were also in use in the cities of Mohenjo- 
daro. 

Besides gold, the Kig-Veda knows of another metal 
called ayofs of which vessels were made (ayrmnaya, V. 30 
16j. This metal was also hammered (ayo-hata, IX 1, 2). 
It is not clear whether the ayas of Hig-Veda lueans iron. 
In the later Atharva-Veda, however, iron is known and 
called syania-ayas (XI. 3, 1.7). The Rig-Veda, however, 
knows of implements of stone such as asiimchakra, stono- 
pullcy (X. 101, 6, 6), or adri (I. 51, 3) or anani (VI. 6, 5), 
i.e., sling stones. 

The Rig-Veda, however, knows of some kinds of 
armour not known in the Indus Valley, such as the coat 
of mail (varma) made up of metal plates sewn together 
(syuta) (I. 31, 16) and close fitting (sitrabhi) (I. 122, 2), 
or helmet (sipra) (VI. 76, 14) made of ayas (IV. 37, 4), 
or of gold {hiranya) (II. 34, 3). 

The treatment of hair by the men and women of the 
Rig-Veda also bears some resemblance to Mohenjo-daro 
practice. The hair was combed and oiled. Women wore 
it plaited. There is mention of a maiden wearing her 
hair in four plaits (chatush kaparda in l.iig-Veda, X. 114, 
3). Men also sometimes wore their hair in coils. The 
Vasishthas had it coiled on the right (1. 173, 6 ; VII. 33, 1). 
Men also grew beards (4»ia»ru) (IL 11, 17). 

But the most singular feature of the Indus civilisa- 
tion, namely, the cotton industry, is also an established 
industry in Rig-Vedic India. The Rig-Veda calls the 
weaver Vaya and his loom Veman (X. 26, 6), the shufitle, 
Tsara, the warp, Otn, and the woof, Tantu, 
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The Mohenjo-daro antiquities include some artistic 
stone figures which are supposed to represent the Yogi in 
meditation, with his eyes fixed on the tip of the nose, as 
recommended in the canons of later Yoga-^ilstras of 
Hinduism. But Yoga is not non-Aryan, as it is sometimes 
supposed, but is of the very essence of Kig-Vedic religion. 
The Hig-Veda is made up of hymns which are supposed to 
be the results of revelation attained by Hishis on the basis 
of their power of meditation acquired by practice of what is 
called tapas. 'I'he practice of tapas is referred to at several 
places in the Rig-Veda. Yaska (Nirukta, X. 72, 1, 2) defines 
Rishisas those who are possessed of a direct perception of, 
or intuitive insight into, fih-arma, which is acquired, as 
explained by the commentator, Durgacharya, by means of. 
pre-eminent practice of tapm {prativisisldena tapasa). 

There are also other links of connexion between the 
religion of the Rig- Veda and that of the Mohenjo-daro 
people. It is now admitted on all hands that the Mohenjo- 
daro finds include female statuettes which are representa- 
tions of the Mother Goddess. The Rig-Veda is also quite 
familiar with the primseval Mother whom it calls by 
several names such as, PrithvT, (VI. 12, 5; X. 187, 2) or 
Prithivl (V. 85, 1. 5; VII. 7, 2.5) or Aditi, the mother of 
the Adityas. The Rig-Veda has also a burial hymn men- 
tioning the Earth Goddess who is described as Pnthivl 
Mdiaram MaVim, “Earth, the Great Mother” in Taittiriya 
Brahmam The Kena-Upanisliud represents 

Brahmanyadeva appearing in the form of Uma-Haimavatl, 
the Sakti of Siva. 

It may be noted in this connexion that the excava- 
tions at Lauriya Nandangarh have brought to light 
supposed Vedic burial mounds in which has been found a 
small repousse gold plaque bearing the figure of a nude 
female, which is taken to be that of this Earth-Goddess 
of llig-Veda and is very similar to the terra cotta figures 
of the Mother Goddess found at Mohenjo-daro. 

The god ^iva is also supposed to be portrayed on 
certain Mohenjo-^aro seals, One represents the god as 
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having three fac5es and eyes and seated on a low Indian 
throne in the typical posture of a Yogi, with animals on 
each side, elephant and tiger on right, and rhinoceros and 
buffalo on left, and two-horned deer standing under the 
throne, justifying the title of Rig-Vedic Rudra, and 6iva, 
as Palupati, “Lord of Animals.” This figure also bears a 
pair of horns to crown its head, anticipating the trisula or 
trident of Siva. Another faience sealing represents Siva 
as a Yogi, with a Naga kneeling in prayer to him on 
either side, with uplifted hands. 

It has been generally supposed that the god Siva 
himself is not known to Rig-Veda and that the deity is 
the present of the non-Aryan to the Aryan. It is not, 
however, denied that the god Rudra is known to Rig-Veda. 
There are, however, three passages in the Rig-Veda of 
which one (II. 83, 9) mentions Imim, the second (II. 1 ,6) 
Mahiideva and the third (X. 92, 9) f^iva. Prof. A. 13. 
Keith has admitted in a letter to a revered friend of mine 
(Mahanta Mahadevananda Giri of Hardwar) that ho did 
not know of these Rig-Vedic passages mentioning ^iva so 
definitely and accordingly failed to notice them in his 
Vedic Index, 

Tlie antiquities of Mohenjo-daro and ITarappa have 
also brought to light figures of animals that were appa- 
rently deified. Here we find an anticipation of later 
Hinduism which deities certain animals, because they arc 
chosen as Vahanm, or vehicles of the gods. We may 
instance Siva’s Bull, Durga’s Lion, Yama’s Buffalo, Agni’s 
Bam, Indra’s Elephant, Vayu’s Deer, Varuna’s Crocodile, 
or Gaurl’s Boar. It is also these animals which receive 
worship in the Indus culture. 

It may be noted that the Census Commissioner, 
Dr. Hutton, has independently recorded his conclusion 
that the authors of Indus civilisation and of pre*Vedic 
Hinduism were the non- Aryans of the Itig-Veda whom he 
identifies with the Dravidians who were racially a mixed 
type of Mediterranean and Armenoid. 

We may now proceed to consider the objection to the 
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linking np of the J^ig-Vedic and Indus cultures on the 
ground of chronology, on the basis of the prevailing view 
that the Kig-Veda cannot possibly be connected with the 
Indus culture by any proximity in time, because it is much 
later than 3000 B.(l. 

But this view has now to be given up against certain 
well established considerations. T)r. Winternit/ has 
argued that the age of Vedic civilisation can be correctly 
ascertained on the basis of the consideration that much of 
it was an accomplished fact before the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism. He, therefore, thinks that an interval of at 
least 2,000 years must he allowed for the linguistic, liter.ary, 
cultural and historical evolution which was already accom- 
plished and represented in the following four main classes 
of Vedic works preceding those two religions, namely, (1) 
the Sutras, (2) the Bnihamanas, including the Aranyakas 
and Upanishads (3) the four Vedic Saiuhitas arising out 
of (4) the primordial liig- Vedic hymns. According to 
this computation, the Kig-V^eda cannot be later than 
2600 B.C. 

To this chronological conclusion based on literary 
evidence has now been joined the evidence of the Mitanian 
Inscriptions which Winckler discovered at Boghoz-Koi in 
the summer of 1907 in Asia Minor. As Jacobi pointed 
out, these inscriptions, “give an entirely new aspect to 
the whole question of the antiquity of Indian civilisation. 
Till recently the oldest authentic date in Indian History 
was the epoch of Buddha’s death. But now the oldest 
certain date is pushed back well-nigb a thousand years. 
The testimony of these inscriptions will henceforth be the 
key-stone to all speculations on the antiquity of Indian 
Civilisation.” The date of these inscriptions is taken to 
be 1400 B.C. on the ground that they record treaties 
between two kings, Subbiluliuma, King of the Hittites, 
and Mattiuaza, King of Mitani (Northern Mesopotamia) 
who lived about 1400 B.C. As is well known, these 
inscriptions mention Mitani gods which are unmistakably 
read as Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Na.satyas or 
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Asvins.* As observed by Jacobi, “ These five gods not only 
occur in the Kig-Veda, but they are grouped together here 
precisely as wo find them grouped in the Veda. In ray 
opinion this fact establishes the Vedic character and origin 
of these Mitani gods beyond reasonable doubt. It 
appears, therefore, quite clearly that in 14th century B.C. 
and earlier, the rulers of northern Mesopotamia worshipped 
Vedic gods. The tribes who brought the worship of these 
gods, probably from Eastern Iran, must have adopted this 
worship in their original home about the 16th century. 
At that time, the Vedic civilisation was already in its full 
perfection.- This fact makes the late date of Veda usually 
adopted impossible, and is distinctly in favour of my 
theory” (J. K. A. S., 1909, p. 273). 

I am not unmindful of the controversy regarding the 
supposed Vedic origin of the names of those Mitani deities. 
Meyer and Oldenberg held the view that these might bo 
Iranian gods worshipped by the Aryans before they had 
separated and settled down as Hindus and Iranians. 
Oldenberg contended that the pair Mitra-Varuna cornfs- 
ponds to Avestan Ahura-Mithra ; that Indra is known as 
Verethrajan in Avesta, and that Nasatyas = Nsionhaithya. 
Jacobi, however, has fully answered these objections. He 
has pointed out that the god Varuna as such is nowhere 
mentioned in Iranian records, that Mithra in Avesta is 
associated with another god but we do not know definitely 
the identity of his companion ; that the Iranian god of 
Victory, Verethrajan, no doubt, corresponds to the Indian 
Vritrahan, but in the Hig-Veda, Vritrahan is an epithet 
of Indra, while in the Avesta Verethrajan is a god, and 
Indra a demon, and even then the Mitani inscription 
names the <jod Indra, and does not name Vritrahan. The 
Avesta also knows but one Naonhaithya, a demon, not a 

'Winkler read the inscription thus : “ ilani-ilfi-tt-ra-aa-si-il-ilani 
C7«i-w)-Ma-a8-8i-il (variant i4-r»-wa-a8-si-il) ilu In-dar (variant 
In-da-ra) ilani Na-sa-a (t-ti-ia-a) n-na (variant Na~s (a)-a<- 
ti-ia-an-na) Here the word ilu is the Babylonian word 
for God and ilani is the plaral. 
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divine pair of Nasatyas, whereas the Asvins in the Rig- 
V^eda are always mentioned as a divine couple. The 
Mitani Inscription also does not mention one Nasatya, 
but two, as indicated by the use of plural form ilani (gods) 
which stands for the dual which is wanting in Babylonian, 
Thus he concludes that these Mitani gods cannot be 
Iranian or even proto- Iranian, but distinctly Vedic. 

It is also argued that the gods should be considered 
Iranian, because the names of the Mitanian Kings of the 
inscription are supposed to be Iranian in form. But 
according to Prof. Sayce, the best authority on the subject, 
the seeming Ii’anian affinities of these names may as well 
be explained from Mitanian and Hittite idioms (J. R. A. S., 
1910, pp. 457-459). 

Jacobi also points out that any date later than 
1400 B.O. for undivided Aryans will make the Rig-Veda 
too recent. Time must be found for the following deve- 
lopments, viz., (1) the differentiation of the undivided 
Aryan branch into two distinct languages, the Sanskrit 
and the Iranian ; (2) the conquest and settlement of at 
least a part of Western India by the Indians; 01) the 
development of Vedic culture; and (4) the rise and perfec- 
tion of Vedic poetry, of which the Rig-Veda would be the 
later and riper portion then extant. These developments 
should take at least a period of 600 years and this would 
make the date of Rig-Veda itself as modern as 1000 B.C., 
a date which cannot fit in with the established facts of 
pre-Buddhistic Indian History and Civilisation. 

If, therefore, Vedic gods were worshipped in Mesopo- 
tamia before 1400 B.C. they must have been introduced 
there by colonists. Vedic culture could not send out these 
offshoots to such a distant country unless it had itself been 
established much earlier than 1400 B.C. 

These chronological conclusions also receive their 
support from the evidence of Indian traditions as recorded 
in the works like the Pura^as. If, with Mr. K. P. Jayswal, 
we fix the date of the war of the Mahabharata on the 
basis of the data furnished by the Puranas and collated 
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with those furnished by certain Buddhist and Jain texts, 
we shall get a valuable chronological point from which we 
can proceed backward towards Vedic chronology. This 
is not the place where I can give the details of this line 
of investigation. Suffice it to say that, according to the 
Puranas, there was an interval of 1,060 (or 1,105) years 
between Parikshit and Mahapadiua Nanda and of 100 
years between Nanda and Chandragupta Maurya. Chan- 
dragupta Maurya is known to reign from about 323 B.C. 
and so the time of Parikshit should be (1,060+100-1-323) 
about 1453 B.C. Now the Puranas treat this Parikshit 
as the King who had ruled at Hastinilpura iu succession 
to the Pandavas after the Bharata war, as the son of 
Abhimauyu who was the son of Arjuiia. This Parikshit 
was succeeded by his son, Jaiiaiuejaya, who, according to 
the Mahabharata, is known for two important events. 
He performed a snake-sacrifice at Takshasila on a lavish 
scale, and secondly, it was at his Court that the 
Mahabharata itself was recited for the first time by 
Vaiiiampayana. 

We, however, read iu certain Vedic works, the Sata- 
patha Brilhniana and the Aiterya Brahmanas and also the 
Bfihadarauyaka Upanishad, of Jauamejaya and Parikshit 
but with totally different traditions. An examination of 
these Vedic traditions about Janaiuujaya and Parikshit 
will lead to the conclusion that they must have been 
different from and flourished in much earlier times than, 
their namesakes of the Pura^ias. 

The Brihadara^yaka Upanishad (III. 3) has the 
following question: “Whither have the Parikshitas 
gone ?” and also the reply: “Thither, where Asvamedha 
saorificers go.” 

This reference shows (1) that the Parikshitas had 
already become a past history and a vanished glory by the 
time of this Upanishad ; (2) that they must have commit* 
ted some grievous sins leading to their extinction ; (3) 
that they performed Asvamedha sacrifices to atone for their 
sins but in vain and (4) that these particular Parikshitas, 



by their performance of horse sacrifice, are to be distin* 
guished from the Jananiejaya of the Mahabharata who 
was known for his snake-sacrifice. 

It will now bo seen that the story of the Jirihada- 
ranyaka is an echo of the earlier accounts of the Parikshi- 
tas as given in the other Vedic works aforesaid. 

The glory of a Parikshita and the >!enith of his power 
are first indicated in the Atbarva-Veda (XX. 127, 7-10) 
which tells of the proverbial plenty of the Kuru Kingdom 
under him in “ curds, drinks and barley.” 

The Satapatha Brahtnana (XL 5, 5, 1.3) also tells of 
the “ Palace of Jananiejaya, Parikshita,” its bounty of 
“sweet drinks” (pirnian parisruta hmhiuln), its “prize- 
winning horses.” The same text also tells how Jananio- 
jaya Parikshita had “ hound for the gods a hlack-spotted 
grain-eating horse adorned with a golden ornament and 
with yellow garland at his city of Asandivan ” (XIII. 6, 
4, 1-4). 

The Aitareya Briihinana also has its own story to tell 
of the glory and the power of Janamejaya, in several 
passages. 

In one passage (VII. 27) Janamejaya Parikshita is 
referred to as having performed a sacrifice from which ho 
had excluded Brahmins of the clan of Kasyapas. This 
passage gives the first hint of Janamejaya’s hostility to 
Brahmins, which was fraught with grave consequences to 
the fortunes of himself and of his dynasty. In another 
passage (VII. 34) he is described as a great king, who, 
“ like Aditya in prosperity, gave heat, obtaining tribute 
from all the quarters, whose sway was dread and 
unassailable.” 

There is again another passage (VIII. 21) which tells 
how his priest Tura Kavasheya anointed Janamejaya 
Parikshita with the great imperial sacrifice known as 
“ x^indrarnahabhisheka.” Therefore, “ Janamejaya went 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side, and 
offered the horse in sacrifice. Regarding this a sacrificial 
verse is sung : 
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‘ At Asasii.'Jivant a horse, grass eating, 

Adorned with gold and a yellow garland 
Of dappled hue, was bound 
By Janamejaya for the gods 

It may bo observed here that in the Aitareya, Janamejaya 
is described as having performed a horse sacrifice to cele- 
brate his attainment of imperial status and not for the 
atonement of any sin, of which it does not contain a 
single liiut. This makes the Aitareya tradition older than 
that of Satapatha or the Brihadaranyaka. Indeed, as 
Keith points out in his translation of Aitareya (p. 45), 
“ The time of Aitareya is that of Bharatas of Madhyadesia, 
the time when the fame of Janamejaya was at its height.” 
Ho further states : “The period of Janamejaya is doubt- 
less that of the close of the earlier Vedic period of the 
Saiiihitas and they accord well with the position he holds 
in the Aitareya.” There is in the Aitareya no hint of the 
decline of that position. 

The story of the sin of Janamejaya which is hinted 
at in the Brihadaranyaka is, however, given in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana which states that Janamejaya and his 
sons, grandsons of Parikshit, the “ Parikshitiyas,” per- 
forming horse sacrifices, by their righteous work, did away 
with sinful work one after another. In the same text, 
this sin is also described as that of Brahrnahatya, the 
slaughter of Brahmins. His sons are also named as 
Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Srutasena, Parikshitas. The 
priest employed for this expiatory horse sacrifice is named 
Indrota-Daivaka-Saunaka. Janamejaya’s priest in the 
Aitareya is a different person named Tura, because he was 
concerned with ceremonies performed for a different 
purpose, and not for atonement of sins. 

The tradition of the sin to which Janamejaya and his 
sons had succumbed is carried down to the time of 
Kautilya, who in his Arthasastra, gives the following 
reference Aopaj Janamejayo Brahman? shn vikrantah” 
i.e., “ Janamejaya lost his great power by his sin of wrath 
and violence against the Brahmins.” 
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These several Yedic traditions about Farikshit and 
Janainejaya must make them different from, and older than, 
the persons of the same names who are concerned with 
the Mahabharata tradition. This view is confirmed by the 
Puraiias which knew two Parkshitas and three Janamejayas 
in the same dynasty. It is therefore, reasonable to assume 
that, leaving out of account Janamejaya I as a very 
remote ancestor, Parikshita I and his son, Janamejaya II, 
wore the subjects of Vedic tradition and Janamejaya III, 
the subject of that of the Mahabharata. Considering 
also that the Puranas place more than 20 generations 
between Janamejaya II and Janamejaya III and counting 
the date of Janamejaya III to be about 1400 B.C. we may 
conclude that the time of Parikshit I and Janamejaya 1 1 
and of Satapatha and the Aitareya llrahmanas should be 
about 2000 B.C. This date for the Brahmana works 
will further push back the date of Vedic Samhitas and, 
finally, of the Big- Veda which may thus be linked up with 
the time of the Indus civilisation discussed above. 

The foregoing considerations pointing to India as the 
most probable cradle of the human race and its 
civilisation should also prepare us for a consideration of 
prevailing views regarding Indo-Aryan origins. As this 
address has already, I am afraid, grown beyond its proper 
length, I can only deal with this complicated and 
controversial topic in a mere summary' manner. The 
traditional Indian view is against the foreign origin of the 
Indo-Aryans. This view is adumbrated in the Puranas 
and has been very ably analysed and presented by 
Pargiter in his “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition.” H e 
has shown that the traditional history of India starts with 
the three stocks (1) Aila (2) Saudynmna and (3) Miinava 
or Manva, with their centres at Pratishthana, Haya, 
Ayodhya and Mithila. The other two stocks retreated 
before the expansion of the Ailas and their offshoots who 
came to dominate the whole of North India down to 
Vidarbha. Pargiter makes the bold theory that the Ailas 
or Airaz were the Aryans, the Saudyumnas, the Munda 
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race, and the Manavas the Dravidians. The Original 
abode of the Ailas was some middle Himalayan region, 
some northern country which the Puranas call Ilavrita. 
Indian tradition knows nothing of any Aryan invasion of 
India from north-west and outside of India, nor of any 
advance of the Aryans from west to east. On the other 
hand, it speaks of an Aila outflow, the expansion of the 
Druhyus, through the north-west into the countries 
beyond. Accordingly, Rig-Veda, X. 75, mentions rivers in 
their order from the east to the north-west, beginning 
with the Ganges, in accordance with the course of Aila 
expansion and its outflow beyond the north-west. Simi- 
larly, in the Hig-Vedic account of the Battle of Ten Kings 
against Sudas, Sudas, who was an Aila king of North 
Pafichala, is described as pushing his conquests westwards 
into the Panjab. This is also in keeping with the view 
that the bulk of the Rig-Veda was composed in the upper 
Gang(>s — .Tuinua Doab and plain. The Big- Veda holds 
Sarasvati especially sacred, and also knows the Sarayu, 
the river of Oudh. This view seems to bo further support- 
ed by the mention of the Vedio gods, Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra and Nasatya, in the Boghoz Koi inscriptions of 
1400 B.(l., already noticed, proving that there was an 
outflow of people from India before the 1 5th century B.C. 
bringing her gods with them, and that Aryan origins and 
culture in India were much earlier still. Pargiter goes 
further and works out a possible date for this Indian 
migration beyond the north-west. It was the Druhyu 
expansion which is indicated 65 steps earlier than the 
Bharata battle in the genealogical table drawn up to 
illustrate the course of History on the basis of the 
Puranas. If 30 years are allowed, as usual, for a step or 
a generation, the date of the Druhyu migration out of 
India would be (55 X 30) 1,650 years previous to the 
Bhiirata battle of about 1400 B.C., «.e., about 3000 B.C. 
This will explain how in course of time Vedic gods could 
migrate from India and be known and worshipped in 
Mesopotamia long before 1400 B. C. 
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In conclusion, I may just refer to another unexpected 
class of evidence which may be brought to bear upon the 
subject of these early civilisations. As is well known, 
there is a strong opinion in favour of the theory that early 
cultures were the results of diffusion from a common 
original source instead of growing up independently at 
different centres. Prof. Elliot Smith and Prof. VV. J 
Perry are the chief exponents of this theory. The second 
supposition is that an early civilisation must depend upon 
the cultivation of some cereal as the most important factor 
in its development. We owe this theory to Prof. H. J. Pleuro 
and Mr. Harold Peake. They have shown that civilisa- 
tion in Western Asia started with wheat, and in the Nile 
Valley, with cither wheat or barley. This means that 
this preliminary step in civilisation was not taken in any 
low-lying river-valley covered with dense vegetation to be 
cleared by man, but on more open ground on the slopes of 
hills where wild wheat or barley grew. For this they 
thought that the most suitable region was the hills on the 
Upper Euphrates valley from which the art of cultivation 
spread down the Euphrates and, through Syria and 
Palestine, into Egypt, thus making Sumerian civilisation 
earlier than Kgyptian. Recently, however, some fresh 
evidence has been presented by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane 
(in some chapters of his Tneqitality of Man). He has 
■ referred to the researches of Russian Biologists to show 
that there are two distinct groups of wheat which cannot 
easily be hybridised and must be traced to two different 
centres. One of these is Abyssinia, the home of “ hard ” 
wheats, and the other is towards south-east of Afghanis- 
tan. The former is taken to be the original home of the 
agriculture which led to the Egyptian civilisation, and the 
latter the source of Indian and Mesopotamian wheats and 
civilisations. Haldane has further shown in his paper 
called “ Pre-history in the Light of Genetics” that the 
region towards the south-east of Afghanistan means “ the 
fold between the Hindnkush and the Himalayas, the 
Panjab and the neighbourihg hill country.” Here grew 
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the wheats which are traced as the source of the more 
important varieties grown in Europe and in America to- 
day. “ Here also are the original homes of small seeded 
types of flax and leguminous plants, old world cottons, 
turnip, carrot, apricot and peach.” Therefore, it may be 
concluded that the civilisation based on the cultivation of 
more important wheats began in the Panjab and spread 
thence down the river Indus to Sindh and that Mesopotamia 
learnt from India the art of cultivation. And since 
Sumerian civilisation is pretty certainly older than 
Egyptian, it follows that the Indian pro- Vedic civilisation 
.is the most ancient of all, while its makers, the pre- 
Dravidians or Dravidians, may be recognised as the 
pioneers of civilisation. 

I do not, of course, claim any finality for some of 
these controversial and chronological conclusions I have 
referred to in a necessarily general manner in this 
address. 'I’hey are only suggested hero for purposes of 
further exploration by scholars and specialists who are 
interested in the subject of the origins and antiquity of 
Indian civilisation. 



THE ORGANISATION OP THE CENTRAL AND 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
DECCAN UNDER THE BAHMANTDES 
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Osinania U uiversitij, Hyderahad — Deccan. 


The Bahtuani Kingdom of tlie Deccan, founded by 
Allauddin Hassan Bahtnan Shah in the middle of th(' 
fourteenth century, is a high-water mark in the History 
of India. It was an outcotnc of the political disintegra- 
tion, caused by the weakness of the reign of Sultan 
Mohammed Taglaq, and as such it appears to he a 
disintegrated part of the great Taglaq Empire. But with 
regard to the true patriotic feeling, which formed a great 
factor of foundation and with regard to the valuable servi- 
ces ill the domain of politics and culture, that the Bahrnani 
Kingdom rendered to the Deccan and indirectly to the whole 
of India, it claims a higher appreciation. It was a king- 
dom whose contribution towards politics and culture 
cannot be t .aggerated. In succession to the Chalukya 
and Rashlrakfita Kingdoms of the Deccan, its first service 
was to unite all the disintegrated parts of the Deccan 
into a common whole, so that the country might possess 
a common stock of culture and enjoy the benefits of a 
common Government. The other service, still more 
valuable, was that it created a system of Government, 
unique in character in that it was blended with elements 
derived from the old Chalukya and Rashtrakuta Kingdoms 
of the Deccan and the Pathan Sultanate of the North, in 
such a manner that it suited the geographical and national 
conditions peculiar to this region. 
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The founders of the Bahmani Kingdom were 
centurians, “ Umra-i-Sadah ” who had settled in the 
country. The settlement of these Northerners began 
from the last decade of the thirteenth century, since 
A.Ilauddin Khalgi started bis Deccan campaigns. And 
when Sultan Mohammed Taglaq adopted his project of 
turning Dcvagiri into a centre of his Indian Empire, this 
settlement took a new turn. Though the project was 
impracticable and so it ultimately failed, yet it seems that 
a large number of Delhi population, with a number of 
Sufees at their head, settled in the Deccan for ever and 
the result was that, by the time when the independence 
of the Deccan was proclaimed by the centurians, a pretty 
large number of population was already hero. Some of 
the historical places as Alich Pur, Devagiri and Gulbarga 
were occupied by these Northerners and this can bo 
noticed by the archicological remains there. It was 
because of the largo number of the now settlers that the 
foundation of the Bahmani Kingdom became possible. 
But what is significant about thorn is, that they severed 
all their connections with the North and adapted them- 
selves to the new country as thoroughly as the sons of the 
soil. It was on this basis that these people fought against 
Sultan Taglaq and his army as a foreign enemy and 
defended the Deccan as their own home. It was a patrio- 
tic movement indeed and as such it was not only sure to 
succeed but it was also destined to boar everlasting fruits. 
When it succeeded to declare its independence in response 
to the old geographical tendency of the Dcccan, it helped 
to create a new spirit of nationalism. The spirit was not 
totally new to the country. li had its place in the past 
and respondfjd to every national call when it was needed. 
It was this spirit which forced Pulikesin to stand against 
the invasion of the North in 620 A.D. But the fall of 
the Chalukya Kingdom resulting in the disintegration of 
the Deccan into three principalities, was a death blow to 
this spirit until it was revived by the Mohammedan 
settlers of the North after a gap of a full century. The 
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MohauiuedaQ settlement put a new, life in the 
spirit and developed a nationality with the local and 
the Northern elements combined in it. This 
nationality was given its necessary dimensions, which 
ultimately led to a sort of provincialism. The national 
and provincial feeling grew so rapidly that even before 
three quarters of a century lapsed after the foundation 
of the Bahmani Kingdom, those who happened to 
come to the Deccan from the north were regarded as 
foreigners and looked down with suspicion and contempt. 
And the feeling was so strong in the reigns of Ahmed Shah 
Wali, and his son Allauddin that the worst party jealousies 
came into existence between the Deccanis and the out- 
siders, which ultimately put an end to the great kingdom 
of the Deccan. 

The paper is not concerned with the later phase of 
the party jealousies which was of the worst possible type 
and proved fatal to the State. It is concerned with the 
early spirit which was healthy, and as it materialised, it 
worked as a motive force and played an important part in 
the political and cultural development of the Deccan. It 
helped the newcomers to acclimatize themselves to, and 
to amalgamate with the Hindu population of the Deccan. 
It is highly creditable for the Bahmani Kingdom that it 
was the first in the history of India, to have adopted a 
liberal plan of amalgamation of all social ties between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. 

The Kings seem to have been the first in the field to 
remove the communal obstacles and pave the way for the 
healthy development of the Deccan nationality. Allauddin 
Bahman Shah is the first Muslim ruler of India who 
patronised the Hindu population of the Deccan and 
allowed them equal privileges in politics and government. 
He left the departments of accountancy and revenue 
entirely in the hands of the Hindus, a tradition which 
still continues in the Deccan. It was an interesting 
phenomenon that the Bahmani Government had an 
equal share of the Hindus who helped it as their 
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own Government. Fariahta tella ua, that the Hindus 
never joined the Mohammedan service but they had 
rather considered it as a national degradation. The 
liberal policy was advanced in every subsequent reign. In 
the next reign of Mohatumed Shah 1, we come across a 
Hindu named Govind Dev, who was in charge of a 
province which was a higher office of the State. The 
beginning of the fifteenth century saw a greater advance 
of the policy. Feroze Shah wont so far as to marry the 
Hindu women of the Deccan. His harem represimted in 
full the different nationalities of the Deccan, as those of 
Maharashtra, Telingana and Karnatak, and thus he paved 
a way for three inter-marriages in the different communi- 
ties of the Deccan. In short, the Babmani rulers never 
put them aside but they distinguished themselves as 
national kings of the Deccan, the pioneers of Indian 
nationalism. The example set by them was of great value 
for the coming generations and for the Mogbal Fmperors 
to follow. Moghal policy was a copy of the Bahmanides 
in this respect. 

The development of nationality and culture was bound 
to infiucnco the governmental system of the Bahmanides. 
'J’he constitution framers, Allaudditi Hassan and his right 
band man Saifuddin Gori planned their government in 
the spirit that they wore not foreigners but they werii 
destined to die in the Deccan. 'I’he system of the 
Bahmani government was fully based on the local princi- 
ples and traditions, though some of the elements were 
borrowed from the North. If we carefully analyse the 
whole system of administration, we can easily notice the 
liberal and cosmopolitan policy of the Bahmani Kings, 
the elective and democratic character of the central 
government, the military capacity of the State officers, 
and the provision to link the provinces with the centre. 
These are the principles, to put the thing in brief, on 
which the Bahmani administration was based, and thus 
the latter was. fully responsive to the traditions which 
came down from the older Deccan. Saiffuddip Gori, who 
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is mainly responsible for the Bahmani administration, 
stands in the same position to the Deccan as Chanakya to 
the North, and his work “ Nasa-i-hulmuluk,” which 
embodied the Bahmani constitution, is the “ Artha- 
sastra ” of the Deccan. 

Central (Tooernment — King and Ministry. 

The central Government of the Bahraani Kingdom, 
which was introduced by Alauddin- Hassan and revised 
and developed by Mohammad Rhah I, should be styled as 
King-in-ministry. It was so organised as to have the full 
benefits of the absolute authoiity of the Monarcli regulated 
and modified by the advice and guidance of the ministers 
of the State. There is no doubt that the Jiahmani Kings 
were all hereditary. The succession was confined to one 
lineage only. But because the dynasty started with an 
election of the democratic type, it necessarily had 
some elective character. It is a e.urious fact, and 
with the exception of an example noted in Raja- 
Tarangini, that the founders of the Deccan Kingdom, 
Ismail Mukh and after his resignation, Alauddin 
Hassan, were selected from among the “ Centurians ” 
owing to their military and administrative capacity. 
Since Ismail Mukh and Alauddin Hassan were as good as 
other centurians, and had no distinction to claim the king- 
ship for themselves, it was undoubtedly a genuine election. 
Most probably there might have been some other candi- 
dates with equal rights, and according to Burhan-i-maasir 
there wore. If such was the case the choice of Alauddin 
Hassan is significant, and it is obvious that his appoint- 
ment to the office of kingship was made by the general 
approval of all the centurians, who shouldered this new 
kingdom. Had they dissented from this approval, it is 
certain that there would have been no chance for Alauddin 
Hassan. Thus the start of the dynasty was not hereditary, 
but democratic. Though the successors of Bahman Shah 
came to the throne by their hereditary right, yet the 
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pleasant tradition in a modified form, was preserved 
through the whole period. 

Every Bahmani King used to nominate his heir- 
apparent at his death bed, and get it confirmed by the 
elders of the State, including the official and non-official 
personalities, among whom were the Ulema and religious 
heads. Usually the choice fell upon the eldest son, but ho 
was not recognised as crown prince before he was formally 
anointed as such. Thus Eerishta writes of Mohammed 
Shah Lashkari that be had his son Mohammad Khan 
anointed as his successor at his death bed, with 
the approval of the great personalities of the State. Not 
being satisfied with oral approval, he produced a docu- 
ment, “ Mahzar ” requiring all the State magnates to put 
their seals on. This procedure seems to be more than 
formal. Even the accession of a new king was formally 
confirmed by the grandees of the State. A Durbar was 
held for the purpose, with its full strength of all the 
grandees and religious heads. The former bowed to the 
king as a mark of their allegiance and recognition and the 
latter anointed him as their future king. Though the 
function appears to be no more than ceremonial, yet it 
had its own significance. Farishta records that in the 
Durbar held in 1483 to enthrone Mahmood Shah, some of 
the big State officials, as Yosuf-Adil Khau, were not 
present. Their absence being noticed, objection was at 
once raised as to the validity of the function. 

Some scholars may point out that the practice of 
nominating heirs-apparent comes down from the days of 
Ommayad and Abbasaid Caliphates, but there it was more 
local than Islamic. The older kingdoms of the Chalukyas 
and Bashtrakutas had the same practice and the result was, 
that the rajas and the heirs-apparant were formally 
recognised by the grandees of the State. There is no doubt 
that the Bahmani Government was monarchical, aud the 
king appears to have been all in all, but as a matter of fact 
he was always advised and guided by his ministers. Every 
writer, either ancient or mediaeval who throws light on 



political science, holds that ministry is the most im- 
portant wheel of administrative machinery. Every matter 
of State policy, according to these writers, should not sec 
the light of the day without being properly weighed and 
matured by able ministers. The Bahmani Kingdom, being 
a mediaeval State, was no exception to this rule. Following 
in the footsteps of both the Pathan Kings of Delhi on 
one side, and the Chalukya and the Rashtrakuta Rajas of 
the Deccan on the other, who as history shows, wholly 
depended on their ministers’ advice, tlie Bahmani Kings 
also consulted their ministers in State affairs. Like Bar-i-am 
and Majlis i-Khalwat of Ferose Shah Ta(]laq, the Bahmani 
kings also had two official gatherings of their own. Durbar 
and Dewan. They were consultative as well as business 
meetings. Though there is no record available showing 
the method and form of consultation and the number of 
ministers the king approached for the purpose, yet it should 
be borne in mind that the Bahmani Kings were syste- 
matic in carrying on their (xovernment. They had some 
method and form of their own. They never (iarried out 
any plan, either civil or military, without consulting 
their ministers. 

The Durbar was a larger body, in which all the State 
officials, major or minor, assembled. The institution was 
introduced by Alauddin Hassan for issuing royal orders, 
receiving reports from the central and provincial govern- 
ments, and redressing the grievances of his subjects in 
general. But one of the objects of such gatherings was to 
show off royal pomp and to inspire thereby a sense of awe 
in the subjects. Mohammad Shah I enhanced the pomp and 
grandeur of the Durbar in many ways. He furnished the 
Durbar Hall to tbe utmost extent ' and decorated it with 
gorgeous hangings and carpets of silk and gold. The 
famous Turquoise Iffirone, the Takht-i-ferona, which added 
to the glory of the Durbar, was placed in the centre 
for the king to sit on. Ho appointed a big body-guard, 
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called y Khasa-Kail,” consisting of 200 squires, “ Asliha- 
dars,” and 4,000 gentlemen troopers, “ Yaka-Jawan,” 
commanded by “Sar Noubat” and “ Sar Khail.” Tbe 
body-guard kept alert at the Durbar. Besides, there were 
court officers, called “ Tavajian ” and “ Yasavalan,” with 
a large mitnber of guards under them to look after the 
Durbar management. They may be termed as aides-de- 
camp to tbe king and gentlemen-iishers at the court in 
the modern phraseology. They ushered courtiers into the 
Durbar and showed them their seats. All the courtiers 
were required to stand in the places as.signed according to 
their rank and status. Saifuddin G-ori, the first prime- 
minister, and Sadar-i-Sharif, the head of the ecclesiastical 
department were the two personalities allowed to ait in 
tbe Durbar in the early period, and this favour was 
regarded as the highest honour which none else could 
aspire for. The Durbar was usually hold in the morning 
and dismissed before the call for the midday prayer. 'J’hus 
the Bahmani Durbar, so arranged by Mohammad Shah, 
was unparalleled in history and it was copied by the 
Moghul Emperors in later times. 

The second was the meeting of ministers, probably 
called Dewan, which was held for consultation. Many 
such ministerial meetings are recorded. It is not easy to 
ascertain if all the ministers or a limited number of them 
were required to attend. Probably tne number of ministers 
was determined according to the nature of work at issue. 
Of course in cases too comple.x to allow wide discussion, 
the king depended on the wisdom of the prinie-Tuinister 
alone, as, for instance, was done by Mohanjtnod Shah when 
the whole ministerial body protested against his mother’s 
pilgrimage. Durbars were usually held on Fridays, but no 
particular day was allotted for the Dewan. 'I'he Dcwans 
were held daily or on the days the king chose as the 
official business urged. It seems that the king used to 
call on his ministers to advise him in every emergency 
fixing a particular time, either morning or evening, 
for the “ Dewandari ” sitting which was certainly 
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apart from the private and social gatherings the king used 
to indulge in. Wo know tliat Fcroze Shah was very fond 
of social gatherings. Ho spent a lot of his time in the 
company of scholars, hut the visitors who joined such 
gatherings, were specially warned not to discuss any poli- 
tical point concerned with State affairs, which in the 
words of Feroze Shah, was confined to Dewandari.' 
This shows that the ministerial sittings were hold sepa- 
rately and its menihership was strictly confined to 
ministers. Mohamed Shah I, who is mainly responsible 
for the organization of the central government, was over- 
particular in summoning the Dowans. Speaking of this 
monarch, Ferishta writes that it was due to the ministerial 
consultation which Mohammed Shah emphasised above 
all, that “ no mismanagement and weakness of any sort 
ever appeared in his reign.”' 

Some of the glaring examples of such ministerial 
advice are as follows. When Mohammad Shah’s mother, 
Malka Jahan, made up her mind to proceed to Mecca on 
a pilgrimage, it was proposed that the project should be 
financed by 400 inaunds of gold and 700 tnaunds of silver 
according to the Decc/an weights. All the ministers 
protested against this proposal saying that it was risky 
and the state would be helpless in the time of emergency. 
The king was accordingly compelled to revise the proposal. 
Feroze Shah is another great ruler of the Bahmani House, 
who is spoken of as never to have carried on his govern- 
ment w’ithout consultation. While invading Vijayanagar 
in 801 A.H., he consulted his ministers and acted as 
they advised. Jt is recorded that Ahmad Shah Wali 
withdrew from invading Malwa upon the advice given by 
Mulla Abdul Gani Sadr, Najmuddin Mufti and other 
scholars.’ 

T’he Bahmani kings ruled a very wide kingdom which 
extended over the whole of the Deccan plateau including 

’ Farislita, p. 3, 7. 
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the whole of Maharashtra, a large part of Andhra, and 
some of the districts of Karnatak. They had thus to 
develop an elaborate system of government to cover every 
possible State function. As the State grew in size, the State 
functions multiplied day by day, and thus a big ministerial 
body was required. Allauddin Hassan’s short reign of 
eleven years did not allow him to create a perfect form of 
government, because it was disturbed by incessant 
warfare. His successor Mohammad Shah had ample time 
at his disposal to think over the matter and to reduce the 
government to its proper dimensions. It seems that the 
ministers of Allauddin Flassan were very few in number 
with no definite allotment of work. It was for Mohammad 
Shah to survey all the State affairs, to differentiate thenr 
according to their nature of work and allot them to 
different ministers with definite portfolios in the modern 
sense. Thus the ministerial body was extended to its full 
length. It consisted of eight members with the prime 
minister at the head : — 

1. Vakilus Sultanah. 

2. Peshwa. 

3. Vazir-i-kull. 

4. Amir-i-jumla. 

5. Nazir. 

6. Vazir-i-Ashraff. 

7. Sadi’. 

8. Kotwal. 

The prime minister of the kingdom was called 
Vakilus-Sultanah or Vakil-Mutlakb, a term followed by 
the Moghals in later times. He had no portfolio of 
his own, but acted as head of the ministry and vicegerent 
of the king. Usually he was entrusted with the important 
business of giving instructions to the ministers under him 
and advising the king in the State affairs. It had been 
the custom from the reign of Allauddin Hassau that every 
matter of State policy was referred to the Vakil before it 
was put into practice. Sometimes other ministers were 



Ignored and in case the point at issue was too difficult 
to allow wide discussions, the prime minister alone 
was relied upon. Tt was he who supplied the place of 
the king while he was absent or of a minor, and that is 
why the Vakil was also called “ Malik Naib ” or vicegerent 
in the fashion of the Pathan administration of Delhi. It 
was highly creditable for the Bahinani kingdom that 
persons of outstanding ability, as Saifuddin (xori, Iniadu- 
ddin G-ori, and Khawaja Mahinood Gavau were chosen 
to hold this post. 

The Peshwa was another minister usually associated 
with the Vakil-i-Mutlakh. He probably acted as an 
assistant to the first minister, and as such the post had 
no importance of its own and, in later times, became 
invariably amalgamated with Vakil-i-Mutlakh, who also 
came to be called the Peshwa. Vazir-i-Kull was the 
superintending minister who was meant to supervise 
general administration, but most probably he was to audit 
and check all the accounts of the State. Khawaja Jahan 
Astrabadi hold this post in the reign of Allauddiu 11. 
Amir-i-Jurnla was the finance minister and Nazir was 
associated with him. Vazir-i-Ashraff, who was also called 
Vakilush-shahi was in charge of foreign affairs. He was 
to tackle the foreign problems. He was also master of 
the ceremonies. Sadr, usually entitled as “ Sadr-i-Jahan ” 
was the head Khazi or the chief justice. He was at the 
same time in charge of all the ecclesiastical affairs and 
religious endowments. He was assisted by a jurist called 
Mufti who professed his opinion on religious and legal 
questions when authority failed. Shaik Ahmad and Mulla 
Abdul Gani were the great personalities who held the post 
of Khazi in the reign of Ahmad Shah Vali and Allauddin II. 
The Kotwal was the Commissioner of Police and city magi- 
strate, who was responsible for the peace and order of the 
capital. 

All the ministerial posts were filled up with great 
precaution and care. Only people of outstanding ability 
and experience were eligible for these posts. According to 
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the tradition of the older Deccan, military capacity was 
also deemed as a necessary qualification for appointment 
as a minister. Princes of royal blood were rarely allowed to 
take part in the central government. It is recorded 
that Ahmad Shah Vali alone allowed his crown prince 
Allauddin to help the central government. But it seems 
that no definite portfolio was given to him. Every 
appointment carried the royal investiture in the shape of 
a ring which was awarded while one was appointed and 
taken back while dismissed. When Allauddin II dismissed 
Dilawar Khan Afghan, Vakilush-Shahi, be was asked to 
giv(! back the ring of appointment.' Ministers who proved 
efiiciont and most loyally w'ere devoted to the State 
were liberally rewarded with every possible honour and 
distinction. To take the example of the early period : 
Saifuddin (fori enjoyed the highest honour the State 
could confer on him. He h.ad the solo privilege to 
sit in the Durbar which others could not even dream of. 
The hands of his daughter were sought for Mohammad 
Shah, which was equally a groat favour. Khawaja 
Mahmoqd Gawau is another example, but of later a period. 
He occupied a position as exalted as that of the king 
himself. Apart from the special privileges allowed to him, 
he possessed very lengthy and high-sounding titles. 
Malka-i-.Tahan, the mother of Mohammad Shah Lashkari, 
treated him as her brother, and the king used to thank 
God and flatter himself with the words that he had a great 
associate like Mahmood Gavvan. The State too did not 
tolerate any lack of efficiency or misconduct on the part of 
such high officers. It was for this reason that Allauddin 
II dismissed his foreign minister, Dilawar Khan Afghan, 
and asked him to give back his investiture. 

Provincial Governments — their heads and functions. 

The organisation of the provincial government was as 
accurate as the central structure. The kingdom was divided 
into .several administrative units, big and small, controlled 

' Farishta, p. 330. 
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by their respective officers. The largest unit, as adininis^ 
tered by the Bahinanidcs was a province styled as Taraf in 
the Bahniani phraseology. It means a direction, and the 
word Suba, used as its alternative, in the Moghal period 
conveys the same meaning. The Capital was regarded as the 
centre of the kingdom and the provinces were named 
according to the directions — North, South, East, or W est — 
in which they lay from it. As the Jiahmani provinces 
were four in number, they were spoken of as “ Hudood-i- 
Arba,” meaning four directions. The next division under 
the I’araf was the Sarkar, and so every Taraf consisted of 
several Sarkars, which are the same .as districts in the 
modern sense. Sarkars were further divided into 
Parg.anas whirdi are equal to modern Talluka and 'I’ahsil. 
These i’arganas had groups of villages under them, the 
smallest units of administration. This was the system of 
territorial division, first experienced in the Deccan, which 
the Moghals followed, with a slight alteration of 
nomenclature namely, the larger division was termed as 
Suba instead of Taraf. But it is curious that the 
Bahmani rulers followed the same system as in the days of 
the older Deccan. Biihmani divisions corresponded exactly 
to those administered by the Chalukya and Bashtrakuta 
Rajas. The Bahmani Taraf corresponded to the Rashtra, 
Sarkar to the Vishaya, ajid Pargana to the Bhugti of the 
ancient Deccan. It is still more curious that the areas of 
these divisions were to a great extent the same as before. 
Since the dimensions of these administrative units were 
mainly geographical and natural, and demarcated carefully 
by the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta administrators, there was 
no reason to make .any alteration in them. It seems th.at 
the Bahmani administrators tried to preserve the same 
dimensions. The difference lay in the nomenclature only. 
For example the areas of the Sarkars of Nasik and Belgam 
were exactly the same as in the Rashtrakuta period. It 
is rather strange that the Bahmani Kingdom which was 
as big as the previous kingdoms of the Deccan, was 
divided into not more than four provinces, whereas the 
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Chalukya and B&shtrakuta Kingdoms bad more divisidUEl 
of this typo. It is estimated that the Rashtras or provinces 
included in the Rashtrakuta Empire were not less than 20 
or 25.' It is quite possible that the early Bahmani 
administrators, Allauddin Hassan and his prime minister, 
Saifuddin Gori, who were responsible for these territorial 
divisions, might have judged an unnecessary complexity 
and pressure of work on the part of the central government. 
Had there been more provinces there would have been an 
over-burden on the central government. The provinces 
were formed according to the geographical and natural 
limits. One province, say, the province of Maharashtra 
did not encroach on that of Andhra. Being thus 
carefully demarcated within their natural boundaries, 
the governors of the provinces who were posted there were 
to look to the requirements of one nationality. Their 
attention and time wore not diverted, and they were able 
to supply what was wanted, and administered their res- 
pective areas very ably. The result was that the different 
nationalities of the Deccan were in a position to develop 
their mental and physical capacities according to their 
national and geographical propensities, and there was no 
loss of talent which is likely in wrong divisions. 

Among the four provinces, Hassan Abad Gulburga 
was one, which extended up to Raichur and Mudgal, It 
was purely Kamatak, which included Canarese Districts. 
Doulat Abad was the other province, with Junair, Jeval, 
Bede, and Pattan. This province covered the whole of 
Maharashtra from one end to the other. Berar was 
another, which including Mahore, was distinctly a separate 
geographical division. The fourth one was Bedar, which 
including Khandhar, Indore, and Kolas, was purely 
Andhra. The officers who were posted in these provinces 
were called Tarafdars, meaning in charge of the Tarafis. 
Though they were civil officers, responsible for the pro- 
vincial administruition, that is, to preserve peace and 
order, and to collect the revenue, they were at the same 
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time in charge of provincial defence. They had to supervise 
the large military forces maintained, and the force 
situated within the limits of the provinces. They were 
called upon by the central government to reinforce the 
central militia by their provincial armies under their own 
command in times of war. Sometimes they were required 
to fight their own battles with the neighbouring odds. 
Thus they had their double duty. They were not only in 
charge of civil and revenue administration, but they were 
at the same time cotnmanders of the provincial forces, and 
hence they were called both as Tarafdars and Sar- 
Lashkars, meaning governors and commanders. This 
system of combining civil and military services in single 
hands, was peculiar to the Deccan, and it came down to the 
Bahmanides from the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta periods. 
The Bahmanides attached the same importance to the 
provincial adtuinistration as they did to the central. The 
provinces, being far off territories, were not neglected as was 
usually the case in the mediaeval days. A glance at 
the history of the middle ages proves that the distant 
territories of the mediaeval dominions were not given the 
same attention as the centre. The bigger the dominion, the 
less was the attention paid to the far off territories. But 
on the contrary the Bahmani administration was excep- 
tionally careful so far as the provinces of the kingdom were 
concerned. The Bahmanides divided their kingdom into 
provinces and their sub-divisions as carefully as possible 
and provided them with administrative hands with the 
standard of efficiency the middle ages could furnish. The 
governors were appointed in recognition of their distin- 
guished civil and military services. There is a long list 
of such able governors, including the distinguished persons 
as Saifuddin, Malimood Gawan, Khan Mohammed, 
Azam Humayun, Yousuf Adil Khan, Ahmad Nizamul- 
Mulk Bahri, Fathulla Imadiil Mulk and Khewanul Mulk 
the elder. Princes of royal blood were also given the 
chance of acting as governors. Ahmad Shah Wali had 
appointed one of his sons, Mahmood Khan, to the 
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province of Berar, and the other son, Dawood Khan, to the 
province of Telungana.‘ The governors were encouraged 
with as high an honour as they deserved. Sometimes they 
enjoyed the same position as the ministers of the centre. 
It was all due to Mohammed Shah I, who determined 
definite status and partieularmed distinct titles for each of 
the four Governors, as the title of Masnad-i-Ali for the 
Governor of Doulat Abad, Majlis-i-Ali for the Governor of 
Berar, A/atjj Ilumayun for the Governor of Telungana and 
Amirul Umara for the Governor of Gulbarga and 
Canarese districts. Farishta tells us that the titles so 
awarded by Mohammed Shah continued to his day.^ There 
were other officers as Dewan and Kotwal appointed to 
help the Governors in the provincial administration. The 
former was tncant to keep his eye on all the feudatories 
of the province, and see whether they supplied their feudal 
(|Uota due to the State, and the latter was responsible for 
the peace and order of the province, just as in the centre,* 
and as such the provincial administration was a miniature 
of the centre in the same manner as in the days of the 
Kashtrakutas. 

Another important point remarkable about the pro- 
vincial administration is, that it was not left entirely to 
the discretion of the local officers, hut on the other hand 
it was carried on under the strict supervision of the central 
government. It was for this reason that the Bahmanis 
tried to link the provincial administration with that of the 
centre, with every possible means. Usually the Governors 
were appointed as local officers exclusively intended for the 
provinces witli no direct connection with the centre. But 
the Bahmaoi Kingdom did not follow the general rule. 
It also allowed its ministers to take charge of the 
provinces. Saifuddin is an example of the early period, 
who was in charge of the province of Doulatabad, in spite 
of the fact that he was the Prime Minister in the centre. 

' Farishta, p. 3^0. 

‘ Farishta, 282. 

* Farishta, 356 
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Khawaja Mahmood Gawan and Malik-i-Hassan Bahri are 
later examples, who were both ministers and Governors of 
Bijapur and the Northern Telungana respectively. As 
these ministers were attached to the central government, 
which they could not possibly avoid, they governed their 
provinces through their deputies. The reason of this 
strange policy seems to be that the Bahmani Kingdom 
wanted a strict hold, and provide the central government 
with the means to bear directly on the provinces. The 
governors as such acting also in the capacity of ministers, 
were directly responsible to the central government. Be- 
sides, the kings made their tours personally in the provinces 
as frequently as possible to get thereby hand 
knowledge as to how the local government was carried on. 
Kerishta records of Mohammed Shah I that he made his 
annual tours in each and every province and kept himself 
informed of the distant units of administration. He sur- 
prised the local territories without previous notice with a 
false show of hunting, so that ho was in a position to see 
every thing as it was.’ 

'I’he constitution so framed by Allauddin Hassan, 
Mohammed Hhah I, and SaifufTudin Gori, was permanent, 
and held good so long as the kingdom remained in its 
original boundaries, f.e., it lasted for a century and a 
quarter till the end of Mohammed Shah Ijashkari’s reign. 
But during the reign of this monarch the political situation 
of the provinces changed, owing to the large conquests 
made on the Eastern and Western wings of the kingdom. 
On the East the whole of Telungana was subjugated which 
extended up to Orissa. Formerly this boundary did not 
go beyond Warangal. On the West the whole of Konkan 
and Kanara was annexed, and the result was that the 
kingdom spread out from one (joast of the sea to the other. 
The kingdom, in consequence, had outgrown the old pro- 
vincial system introduced in the earlier reigns. The 
province of Telungana and Doulatahad were especially 
affected because both the provinces were more than doubled 

’ Farishta, p. 297. 
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in area. Naturally an overhaul of provincial divisions be- 
came necessary. The governors of these provinces were 
overburdened and consequently they were not able to 
perform the duties as efficiently as the authors of the 
Baling ani constitution in||f||rd. When Khawaja Mah- 
mood Gawan, who was at the helm of affairs in the reign 
of Mohammed Shah Lashkari, came forward to divide the 
extended provinces, it appeared that for the sake of simi- 
larity the partition of the other provinces was also 
necessary. ■* 

Khawaja was able to complete his plan of partition 
in 1480 at Kondapalli, where the royal catnp was taking 
rest after the conquest in Nothem Telungana. He divid- 
ed Telungana into Rajmahindry and Waranga), Berar 
into Gavil and Mahur, Doulatabad into Doulatabad and 
Junair, and Gulburga into Gilburga and Bclgam. Thus 
the kingdom was fairly divided into eight provinces instead 
of four, and eight Governors were appointed over them. 
Those who were appointed under the new scheme wore 
Malik Hassan, A^^aiu Khan, Fathuila Imadul Mulk, 
Khudawand Khan, Yousuf Adil Khan, Fakhrul Mulk, 
Dastur Dinar, and Khawaja Mahmood Gawan, respec- 
tively. But Mahmood Gawan’s reforms did not stop hero. 
He went a stop further and curtailed the powers of the 
Governors they originally possessed. The Governors were 
commanders as well, and as such they had the command 
of the fortresses situated in the provinces, and were autho- 
rised to make all the military appointments under them. 
These powers were all removed from their jurisdiction. 
Besides, many of the Parganahs situated in the provinces 
were resumed by the king as crown-lands and at the same 
time an efficient system of inspection was introduced with 
the object of supervising the feudatories and for ascertain- 
ing whether they maintained their quota duo to the State 
in accordance to the sum allowed to them. 

There is no doubt that the reforms introduced by 
Khawaja in connection with the provinces were to a great 
extent reasonable, but it was unfortunate for the reforms 



and their author that all of them fell flat. They unluckily 
were brought forward under the circumstances, which 
owing to party jealousies were exceedingly disappointing. 
The two parties, Daccauies and outsiders, headed by the 
groat personalities of the time, wore hostile to each other. 
The former did not tolerate the rise of the outsiders in 
the kingdom, and since the reforms were introduced by 
Khawaja, the leader of the foreign fac.tion, they were looked 
down with contempt. The partition of the provimies was 
regarded as a trick on the part of the author to increase 
the number, and to secure thereby more Governors belong- 
ing to his party. The curtailment of the provincial 
powers was attributed to his selfish motive of misappro- 
priation. He meant to combine all- the powers of the 
State central and provincial, in his own hand. This 
policy of centralisation w'as certainly fatal to the State. 
When Khawaja was removed from the scene, with the 
central and provincial powers combined in him, the king- 
dom was naturally broken and the reforms were no more. 



ON THE CHRONOLOOY OF KINO UDAYANA 
By N. N. Ghosh, m.a., l.t., 

Head of the Departvient of History and Civics, 

Ewing Christian College, Allahabad- 
—* — 

Dates are the slieet anchor of history. A great deal 
of uncertainty and difficulty with regard to the histori- 
city of King Udayana of Kausambi will be removed if we 
can once ascertain the probable date of his reign. Then 
the King of Kausambi who figures so prominently in 
Buddhist legends and traditions, in Pali canonical and 
Sanskrit literature will at once become a living historical 
personality and the events of his reign assume a political 
significance. The task is tremendous, but the importance 
of it justifies attempting it. The data available for the 
task are meagre, and are mainly literary. The jucthod 
adopted, therefore, to fix the chronology of Udayana is 
mathematical deduction, some later-day dates of impec- 
cable certainty gathered from Mauryan history providing 
the major premises of our reasonings and conclusions. 
The periods of reign assigned to dynastic kings in the 
Puranas, the Ceylonese Chronicles — tlie Dlpavaiiisa 
and Mah&vam§a — and references in Pali canonical texts 
have provided the links in the chain of arguments. 

The only scholar known to me who has until now 
made any attempt to give a date to King Udayana’s reign 
is Dr. Pradhan. He calculates Udayana to have reigned 
from 600 B.C. to 490 B.C.‘ While unable to accept the 
date of Udayana’s accession given by Dr. Pradhan as 
satisfactory, 1 must admit that he has hit the most satis- 
factory approximate time. Dr. Pradhan’s motive, how- 
ever, was not so much to find a satisfactory solution of the 

‘ Pradhan — Tho Chronology of Anciont India, p. 247. 
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problem of the chronology of Udayana’s reign, as to find 
the date of the G-reat War of the Mahabharata. The 
finding of the dates of dynastic kings on the Purariic data 
was only ancillary to his main purpose, namely to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of the problem of dating the 
Mahabharata W^ar, to which he devoted the last four 
chapters of his book. 

The date of Alexander’s invasion of India (327-325 
B.C.) and the date of his death (323 B.C.) are important 
landmarks for the chronology of early Indian history. It 
is not that we do not find dates mentioned in the Puranas, 
but the system used therein is defective. It was necessary 
to start from a date of impeccable basis to construct the 
Mauryan clironology. The Greek data provided us witli 
that starting point. Chandragupta’s accession to the 
throne happened a few years .after Alexander’s retirement 
from India and probably after the great general’s death. 
B.C. 321 has been accepted as the most probable date of 
Chandragupta’s accession.' It may be a few years later 
bnt certainly not earlier than 325 B.C. and much later 
than 321 B.C. So, accepting 321 B.C. as the year of 
accession of Chandragupta to the throne of Magadha, we 
may bring into use the data provided in the ancient 
literature for the purpose of finduig the dates of pro- 
Maiiryan kings of the various jaruipadas who were con- 
temporaries of the Buddha and of whom King Udayana 
was one. The most important fact to be noticed in this 
co!inection is the date of the Buddha’s death. 

Dr. Ciirponthir assigns the Parinibbana to 477 B.C. 
and gives reasons for it. {Vifle his article in Tnd. Ant., p. 
173 H.) Buddhist tradition assigns it to 543 B.C. 
According to the Mahabodhi Society reckoning the year 
1935 is the year 2478 of the Mahapariuibb.ana. According 
to Fleet 482 B.C. was a probable date of the Buddha’s death 

‘ Thomas— vol. 1., pp. 47i-47:{ Aceordinf* to Dr. Vincent 
Sniitli tho date of the accession of Oliamiragupta is 322 B.C. 
(R.II.I., p. 196.) Mr. N. Bhattasilli attempts to make it B.C. 
313 (J.B.A.8., 1933) which is difficult to accept. 


31 * 
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(J.E.A.S. 1906, p. 667,j which he now corrects to be 483 B.C. 

But for reasons stated hereunder B.C^. 4u3 appears to 
me as the more satisfactory year of the Buddha’s Maha- 
parinibbana. 

According to the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa the 
coronation of Asoka took place 218 years after the death 
of the Buddha. Now, according to the Ceylonese chroni- 
cles Ohandragupta reigned for 24 yirars and Ids son 
Bindusara for 28 years. ‘ Therefore, accepting B.C. 321, 
the year of Ohandragupta’s accession as a correct land- 
mark of the Mauryan chronology, Asoka’s acc(^ssion to 
the throne falls in 2()6 B.C. Now, according to the 
Kahhga Mdict, Asoka conquered the kingdom of Kajihga 
in the eighth year of his covonation.‘^ Again soine years 
passed between his ac(iession to the throne and his corona- 
tion. According to Ur. Smith the gap is one of four 
years.^ Therefore Asoka’s coronation took place in 265 
B.C,, if the Ceylonese is to be believed. Add 218 years 
to 265, you get 483, whi(di is tin? year of the Buddha’s 
Parinibbana, 

^ All authorities — the Puranas, DT])avamHa, Mahavamsa, Ihiddha- 
i*hosha, and tlie Puriiiese tradition agree a,s to the hiiigth of 
('handragupta’s reign. Th(' Puranas (litter from tli(i Ceylonese 
accounts as to Biridusara’s period of j-eign which is 25 years 
according to the former and 2H ^ears according to the latter. 

" XI II H.E. Atliaoishabhisitaha devanaw piyam Piyadasiiw 
Idyine A (stai^u) Hlia-avhisiia {sa de) vana prinana. Priadrasi 
(sa) rano 

Kalinya P j. 

Kalinyya vijita. * ‘ 

^ Dr. Smith nijects the Ceylonese tradition and accepts the 
iiortheni tradition as to the cause of tin; delay of Asoka s 
coronation. According to the former Asoka killed his 99 
brothers before he could tirmly establish himself on the throne. 
According to tlie latter, he fougld his elder brother Susima 
alone. The story of tluj northern scho(d, according to Dr. 
Smith, was inveuttsd by inotiks to place a dark background 
of Asoka’s early wickedness behind the bright picture of liis 
mature piety. Mr. K. P. -layaswal thinks that tbt^ delay 
was. due to the fact that Asoka attained his 25tl] year, th(} 
traditional age of royal abhisheka three or foiii- y(;*ars after his 
accession. (J B.O.K.S. 1917, p. 348.) 



If then 4H3 13.C. is the most credible date for the 
death of the Buddha, he must have been bom in 5G3 B.C., 
as he was eighty y()ars old when he elioso his paruilbhana 
at Kusinaril. Then', may bo a groat deal of controversy 
as to the exa(^t date of liis birth, but tlicre is none as to 
the length of the life h(‘ lived, wbicii is acknowledged to 
be eighty years irientioned in the Pali canons. And as 
the Pali texts our only availabk^ source on the subject — 
inform us that he was '29 years old at the tinu* of his great 
Keimnciation and 8b years old when he attained the 
Biiddhahood, this last event must have happened about 
o27 B.d We also learn from the Pali tcjxts that the 
Buddha visited Kansaml)! at least twice- in the sixth and 
in the ninth year of his ministry. The first visit of the 
Ihiddha to Kausambi w«as, ttu'-refore, in 521 B.C. and the 
second in 5LS B.(j. During both thest' visits King 
Udayana ndgned in Kausambi. Now that we have been 
able to find tlie probable period of his reign, h't us see if we 
can hit th(^ probable dale of his accession. It was during 
his first visit to Kausambi, we have already noted, that the 
Buddha delivered tlu' Bifdlii-RirjaJaiinarit-StUta for the 
instructio]! of the prince of Kausambi while he was the 
viceroy of the Bhagga country.^ Prince Bodhi was sup- 
posed to have passed his period of adolescence by that 
time to be put in charge of tlie Government of a province. 
So if Prince Bodhi was at least twenty-one years old when 

* I ^iiess it WHS fi ri(jwly coii(iuoi(}(I provinco, which is, Mccording 
to niy friend Tripihikaoh.-irya Rahula Siinkrityana, the grout 
Pali scholar and tourist, identical with the present Mir/apur 
District, the Suiiisumara (lira being identical witli the present 
Chunar hill. He first stated this in his hook Btuldhachanja 
pp. 75 and 175. I had also a personal talk with him on this 
subject, and was satisfied on the point that tlm Sumsurnara 
Gira of the Hhagga country mentioned in the Majjhima 
Nikaya irmsistahly suggests to Uie Cliunar hill as the nearest 
place of that description to Kausarrd)i. The place was 
evidently conqueie<l by Udayana about whoso warlike 
activities we get plenty of references in Pali anil Tibetan 
Texts. A minor prince could not possibly iiave been appointed 
to rule over a newly coiitjuored people. 
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he was the viceroy of the Bhagga country, and when tlio 
Buddha paid his first visit to his father’s kingdom, King 
IJdayana was expected to be at least forty-two years old, 
at the modest estimation, in 521 B.(3. King IJdayana was 
evidently in the prime of his youth when V&snladattil, the 
princess of Avanti and the mother of Bodhi-Knmara fell 
in love with her father’s handsome captive. So we 
presume that King IJdayana married Vasuladatta in 543 
B. C., when he was twenty years old. The first fruit of 
the wedlock, (and the only issue that wo know of) was 
born a year later, Le. iu 542 B.C. He was twenty-one 
years older in 521 B.C., the year of tlie Buddha’s first 
visit to Kausambi. VVe know from the Pali sources that 
IJdayana was reigning on the throne of Kausambi when 
the incident leading to his romantic marriage with 
Vasuladatta took place ; and if he was at least a year on 
the throne before that event, he ascended the throne in 
544 B.C. Thus we may venture to determine King 
Udayana’s chronology as follows : 


Birth 

Accession 

Matrimonial Alliance 
Avanti 

Birth of Bodhikumara 


.... 563 B.C. 
... 544 B.C. 
with 

.... 543 B.C. 
... 542 B.C. 


According to Peta-Vatthu commentary Udayana 
survived the Buddha.^ If that is true Udayana was a very 
old man when he died, and must have reigned over forty 
years. We cannot therefore, accept Dr. Pradhana’s sug- 
gestion of 490 B.C. as tiie year of Udayana’s death, but 
we have to place it after 483 B.C. on different grounds, as 
the reader has seen, from what that learned scholar has 
adduced. 


* Eat. Sat. Sag. 

* Pet. Vat. Com. 140. 



PROBABLE REVENUE UNDER TIPU 

By Dr. M. H. Oopal, m.a., ph.d. (Bond.), 

Maharaja's College, Mysore. 


ABBRKVIATIONS USED. 


Aitohisoii 

Bri. Mua. Add. ... 
Dirorn’s Cornwallis 
Campaign. 

Mad. Sec. Pro. ... 


(xleig’s Munro ... 

Martin’s Wellesley’s 
Despatches, 

Home Miscellanoons 


Treaties, Engagements and Sannads. (1909) by C. V. 
Aitchison. 

British Museum Additional Mss. in London. 

A Narrative of the Campaign in India which termi- 
nated the war with Tippo Sultan in 1792 (1793). 

Madras Secret Proceedings, Mss. in the India Ofliee, 
London. 

The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro by 
G. H. Gleig (1835). 

The Desp itches, Minutes and correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley by M. Martin (1840). 

Mss. in the Home Miscellaneous series in the India 
Office, London. 


In 1799 when the Hindu State was re-established in 
Mysore, the revenue was assumed at 13,74,077 K. P.,' 
but at the end of 1799-1800 the actual revenue realised 
amounted to 22,48,787 K. P. and by 1803-4 it had risen 
to 25,19,107 K. P.® This extraordinary increase was 
not wholly due to Purnaiya’s management. I have 
attempted in the following pages to show that the revenue 
assumed in 1799 was very likely an under-estimate based 
on Tipu Sultan’s false accounts of 1792. For while 
dividing his territories in 1799, the allies relied on his 
accounts of 1792 as no other was then available. 

Although the want of reliable and complete data 
forbids any absolute conclusion, the available data indicate 


* Schedule C of the Partition treaty of 1799: Aitchison 
Vol. JX, Page 65. 

® Wilk’s Report on the interior administration, of Mysore, abstract 
of appendix 7. 
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that the territories comprising the new State of Mysore 
were probably undervalued by about 50 per cent. To 
establish this (‘onclusion, it is necessary to examine the 
revenue of Mysore previous to 1799. Of the available 
accounts of the revenues about 1790, those of Tipu Sultan 
demand the first consideration. At the treaty of 1792, 
T'ipu had to produce accounts of the income of the State. 
Accordingly Ali Roza, one of the Mysore Vakils or repre- 
sentatives submitted an account in two parts, ^ the 
l evenucs of the ancient possessions, i.e.^ those parts which 
had been under riyder’s dominion about 1770; and the 
outlying districis which were tlie later conquests of Hydor 
and his son. The formcu* comprised 9 main divisions^ 
with 195 taluks ind yielded, according to Tipu,‘^ 35,14,313 
K. P. The outlying districts appear to liave been 
divided into some 50 divisions and 232 taluks producing 
an income of 33,08,914,'* bringing the total revenue to 
68,23,227 K. P. To this must be added, according to tVie 
Mysoreans, the peahcuck or tribute from Karnul amounting 
to two lakhs of rupees or about 66,666 K. P., and the 
profit derived at Calicut from the mint and the sale of 
black pepper and sandal-wood.'^ But, as I am dealing 

^ Conferences with Tipu's Vakils, 1792, appendix 12, {Bri. 
Mils. Add. 1.3,062, folios 49-/)o.) 

^ Whether these divisions were asso/daris or not is doubtful, 
becaus(3 they widely dilTer from one another in their yield 
and extent. 

^ Conferences with Tipu a vakils. 1792, appendix 12. {Bn, 
Mus. Add. 13,602. folio 55.) 

^ Idem, folio 52. 

^ Idem, folio 53. 

The arrears mentioned in the foregoing account do not come 
under annual revenue. 

It may be mentioned that in Tipu’s account, {Idem, appendix 12) 
particularly in the part dealing with the outlying districts, 
some taluks appear repeated, e.g. Kanakagiri. But a closer 
examination reveals that they must be separate taluks 
bearing the same name. Thus Kanakagiri mentioned along 
with Anegondi yielded 79,100 K.P., while another Kanakagiri 
mentioned as consisting of three taluks yielded 30,352 K.P, 
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with the (piestion very broadly, these small items may ho 
left out of account. 

The Sultan’s estimate was rejected as inaccurate and 
unreliable and for vtjry good reasons. Wheji the necessary 
papers were demanded, the Mysoreans postponed producing 
them and when at last they were produced, they were 
absolutely unsatisfactory. In Lord Cornwallis’s words 
“ Papers of this description would answ(‘r no useful pur- 
pose as they did not state the revenue of any particular 
year, but were made up of the extracts of the accounts of 
several dilTerent years, and “they appeared to be lately 
made and had neither the seal nor the signature of the 
Gonongoes or the Herishtadan.'"^ In other words, the 
accounts were made up for the occasion. When 
Cornwallis d('manded the accounts for throe years, namely 
119-2, 1195 and 1197 Fiinli., properly authenticated and 
scaled and signed by tlie district and taluk oflicers, the 
answer was that the papers had been lost in the late 
campaign.^ Tipu’s accounts were, therefore, unsatisfac- 
tory for two reasons. First, they were not authenticated ; 
secondly, they did not show the revenue of any particular 
year, ’riiey wen; made out of the accounts of different 
years, but all for a period preceding the war; the 
accounts of some districts,* for instance Coorg, referred to 
a period seven years back, no revenue being stated to have 
been received since. In spice of the assertion of Tipu’s 
vakils that there had been no selection of revenues for 
indirect jnirposes and that a correct estimate for any one 
year would make little difference,'* it is obvious that the 
account was unreliable. 


’ Sir John Keiinaway to Crhulnm Aii and Alt Iteza, Tipu’s vakils, 
4th March 1792. (Bn. Mus. Add. 13,662, appendix 18, 
folio 57.) Kennaway was the Company’s spokesman in the 
treaty negotiations with Mysore in 1792. 

^ Same to same. 9th March 1792. [Idem, appendix 30, folio 70.) 

* Kennaivay’s diary, 3rd March 1792. (Uri. Mus. Add. 13,662, 

folio 25.) 

* Ibid. 
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In what respect, then, was it unsatisfactory ? Apart 
from the minor objections of the Company and the 
inclusion of certain profits of trade from Calicut, and of 
the Nizam to tlie addition of certain tribute,^ the funda- 
Tuental objection was that tliere was a gross under-estimate. 
‘‘ There is every reason to suppose,” runs para 4 of the 
memorial explanatory of the Partition Treaty of Mysore,^ 
“ that this estimate (Le. of 1792) is much below the real 
produce of the revenues of the country, especially in its 
valuation of the Company’s share.” “ The countries 
ceded by Tippoo Sultan,” observed another contemporary,^ 
“ are found to exceed the value at which they are stated 
in the first estimate of their account.” How far the false 
account affected the allies and how far the Company gained 
an undoubted, though perhaps unintentional, advantage 
over the allies are not material to the present discussion. 
It is sufiicient to note that there was an under-valuation, 
but its degree is a matter of great importance. 

Captain Macleod, who enquired into the state of 
Tipu’s revenues immediately after his fall, observes'* that 
Tipu’s Jummabundij had not suffered any change since 
1786, except the increase shown in column 2, and 
consequently the schedule he gave the allies in 1792 must 
have been less than his Jummabundif in nearly the 
same proportion that the sums in column 5 are less than in 


^ Kennaway’a diary, 3rd March 1792. (Bri. Mas. Add. 13,662, 
folio 25.) 

^ Mysore State Papers, page 22. 

^ Statement of the financeo of the Coitipany on the renewal of the 
Charter. (Dirom’s Gornioallis campaign, appendix No. IV.) 
Likewise Wood, anotlier contemporary, remarks : “ The 
revenue is stated in Tippoo’s estimate of 1792 ; but its 
iimount was at that time suspected and has since been 
proved greatly to exceed the valuation then submitted by 
Tippoo to Lord Cornwallis and the allies." (Eeview of the 
origin and progress of the war in Mysore, page 25.) 

^ Macleod to the Commissioners for the affairs of Mysore. 8th 
July 1799. (Proceedings of the Commissiomrs for the at airs 
of Mysore, 9th July 1799. Mad. Sec. Pro. 23rd July 1799.) 
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column 4/ As this was in the proportion of 11 to 5, 
Tippu’s account was therefore about 55 per cent below 
the real yield. 

While Maoleod’s general conclusion is not inaccurate, 
he seems to have been mistaken in detail. A general 
under-valuation of the whole kingdom would in no way 
have benefited Tipu, for his enemies would have got a 
proportionate increase in the territories ceded to them. 
It was, therefore, to his advantage that the Hultan should 
under-estimate the districts which he expected to keep 
while he either correctly valued or over-valued those 
which he expected to lose. This simple method of deceit 
appears to have been adopted by T'ipn, and this was the 
reason why he divideci the accounts into the revenues of 
the outlying and those of the ancient territories. The 
allies suspected the reason of this procedure. Sir John 
Konnaway was informed^ by Mir’ Alam that the allies 
were of opinion that “ tho ’ the amount of the revenue 
stated by Tippoo to arise from the countricjs he proposed 
to surrender might not much exceed what they were 
worth, yet an account of those called ancient possessions 
whic.h it was his object to retain was a fabricated and 
false one and that the districts included in it were not set 
down at half their real value.” Of the under- valued 
territories more will be said later. Sir John further 
observed “ By tbe said statements the countries which 


Idem, statement enclosed in tho letter. 


1 

Tij)pu*K Jaimtbandi 
of 17% iucludiu{^ hia 
% per cent ideal 
increase 

1 1 

2 1 
The increase of j 
30 per cent enly 

3 

The Jatnahaudi 
without the 
increase 

•1 

The Jaiiiahaiifli 
of column 3 in 
star pagodas 

5 

AcconiiiJg to 
Tippu’s vahi* 
uiion ill 1792 

K. P. 

K. P. 

K. P. 

Star Pagodas 

Star pagodas 

24,39,85-2 

6,65,414 

! 17,74,438 

14,78,698 

6,70,023 


^ Kennaioay*s diary, 4tli March 1792. (Br/. Mus. Add. 13G62, 

folio 26). 

^ Kennaway to Gtilam AU aiid Ali Beza, 9th March 1792. 
(Idem appendix 30). 
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the officers of Tippoo’s OJ-ovcrninent have denominated 
frontier countries , . . [have been] and those he styles 

ancient possessions . . . [have ho(',n] stated at less than 

their real value.” There are sufficient proofs of this over- 
rating. After long experience as a (Collector of the 
Baramahal, Munro observed ‘‘ 'rhis report [i.e., over- 
rating of territories by T’ipu] seems to confirmed by 
experience in Malabar where, after a trial of seven years 
the revenue is still lower than the schedule. 1 could 
scarcely hope to bring the country up to its estimated 
value in so short a time, to do in one year what had not 
in the adjoining province been done in sevt'ii.” In another 
letter^ he wrote in 1802 from Chitwagh “ The desolate 
state of the ('eded Districts and the greater part of them 
having been so much overrated in the schedule of ninety- 
two [Le., 1792] gave me a good deal of vexation ; for the 
public having been accustomed to see I’ippoo’s estimate 
exceeded every where else, they think it ought to be so in 
every instance, without making any allowances. The 
secessions of 1792 will nriver eijual the schedule in niy 
time.” As regards the territories ceded to the Mjnathas, 
he said^ that “ judging by the produce of those immediately 
bordering on Srooda, 1 do not believe that the provinces 
ceded to Pesliwah by the Sultan in 1792 yield above three- 
fifths of the schedule estimate.” 

There is another piece of evidence. According to the 
papers given in by Govinda Rao Bhagwant on the 5th 
March 1792, ‘ the revenue of Calicut, Gooderi, Cole 
Mangalore and (jolepur by inquiry was 22,00,000 rupees, 
while, according to Tipu’s statement, it was 8,48,750 

Munro to Wellesley. Govemov-Ooncral, 29th Juno 1799. 
(Martin’s Wellesley’s despatches, Vol. 11, page 58). 

Munro to Alexander Bead. 28tli September J802. (Gleig's 
Munro. Vol III, page 169). 

Munro to Wellesley . Governor-General, dated Puuganur, 11th 
December 1802. (Idem. Pago 173). 

Papers given in by Govind Rao Bhagwant. 5th March 1792. 
[Bri. Mm. Add. 13,662, appendix 21, folio 61), 
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K. P. or 25,46,260 rupees showing an ovor-estiiuate of 
3,46,295 rupees. 

It is, therefore, highly probable that the whole king- 
dom had not been ever valued, but that, on the contrary, 
a part of the dominions, perhaps extending to about one 
half had been over-rated. It is uncertain bow far the 
over-rating went. According to M unro the over-estimate in 
the Maratha secessions was probably two-fifths, while by 
G-ovind Rao llhagwant’s papers it appears that a part of 
the territories ceded to the Company was over-rated by 
about hne-seventh. Perhaps 'L’ipu thought it wise not to 
annoy the Company by an extra over- valuation of the 
territories likely to fall to it. The general over-valuation 
of th(! outlying districts may be reckoned between two- 
fifths and one-seventh. 

'I'o revert to the under-valuation of the ancient 
territories : When the victors began to suspcuit the 

accounts of the Sultan, they attempted to get a correct 
estimate of the revenues by local enquiries and papers. 
Those estimates were unluckily not obtained for the whole 
of Mysore but for parts only perhaps because the main 
object was to show that there had been under-estimation 
and because of the want of time to collect the data. 
However, two principal estimates were prepared in 1792 
and a third one in 1799- The former are by Macleod and 
Mir’ Alam and often cover the same districts. There are 
other estimates by Colonel Read, the Maratbas and others, 
but consideration of them may be deferred. 

Macleod’s enquires* extended to about 40 taluks, the 
revenue of which was 10,99,022 K. P. as against Tipti’s 
estimate of 6,02,349 K. P. This shows au under-valu- 
ation of 4,96,673 K. P. or a little over 45 per cent. The 
basis of the estimate was the personal enquiries of Captain 
Read and his own assistants, and the reports of men of 
local knowledge who had acted as tieruhtadars under 
Tipu. 

’ Macleod to Kennairay, lOth March 1792. {ISri. Mus. Add. 

13,662, appendix 32, folios 71-2.) 
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Mir’ Alaiu’s account* covered 57 taluks, their re- 
venues being 16,31,000 K. P. as against the Sultan’s 
estiruato of 9,40,895 K. P., exhibiting an under-estimate 
of 6,90,105 K. P. or about 42 per cent. 

Further, the estimates of Macleod and Mir’Alam 
cover 36 common taluks. . 'I’he actual value of these taluks 
according to the former, was 8,79,237 K. P., and according 
to the latter, 7,99,200 K. P., giving a difference of only 
98,027 K. P. or about 11 per cent. This is not so groat 
a difference as to bar us from accepting them as substan- 
tially true. That there had been no consultation between 
the authors of tlie two statements is evident from the 
difference in their estimates, while Mir’ A lam’s accounts 
were apparently completed some five days earlier than 
Macleod ’s and altogether omit four districts for which 
Macleod gives figures. 

According to the Maratha representatives, Glovind 
Rao Bhagwant^, the real revenue of certain Mahals 
belonging to Soriiigapatam, namely, Chakragiri, Darapur, 
Kangam and others, was 2,95,000 rupees, while the Sultan 
had estimated it at only 1,52,000 rupees, that is, actually 
1,43,000 rupees or 49 per cent less.^ Again just before 


* Estimates (jiveu by Mir’ Almn of the. difference in tiui real 
revenues of certain districts and the staie^nent of theuh given 
in Tipu. (13r. Mus, Add. 13,662, ajipendix 20, Part 2, folio 
59-60.) 

^ Papers given in by Govind Rao Bhagivant on 5tli March 1892 
{Bri. Mus, Add, 13,662, apiiendix No. 21, folio 61 ) 

(jovind Kao’s statement (Ibid) incorrectly shows the under-, 
estimate at 43,000 instead of at 1,43,000 rupees. This misled 
Sir John Kennaway who writes that “ it is observable here, 
that had the district of Pulvaneer-Pakshy hoen inserted as it 
fairly ought to have been in the account quoted from Tippoo’s 
statement, the amount which it makes Tippoo to have under- 
valued certain districts specified in it would have been 
only ’13 instead of 43,000 rupees, which it is now stated 
at. ” Apart from this over-sight, the objection of Sir John 
reduces the difference only to 1,00,000 rupees or 34 per 
cent. 
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the final fall of Tipu, Colin Mackenzie' estimated the 
value of 13 taluks in Gooty at 8,98,666 rupees, while 
Tipu’s own estimate in 1792 for the same 13 taluqs had 
been 5,86,713 rupees, showing a difference of 3,11,942 or 
34^ per cent, while the difference between Tipu and 
Mackenzie in Gurumkonda is less, being 22 per cent/ 

Further, when in 1792 Tipu valued Bidnur at seven 
lakhs of Kanterai pagodas, Hari Pant was prepared to 
accept it as the Peshwa’s share at 12 lakhs,^ or even at 
14 lakhs/ Even if all allowance is made for the strategic 
importance of Bidnur, we must still suppose it to have been 
greatly undervalued. 

Macleod’s estimate prepared in 1799, immediately 
after Tipu’s death, showing an under- valuation of about 
66 per cent has already been mentioned.^ 

In view of all those facts the under- valuation of 
the ancient territories may probably be assumed at 60 
per cent while the outlying districts bad perhaps been 
over-rated by about 26 per cent. On this basis the real 
revenue of Mysore before 1790-92 was in round figures: — 



Tipu's valuation 

Riial valuation 


K. P. 

j K. P. 

i 

i Rb. 

Oiitlyint^ diftti’icts. 
Ancienfc possessions 

33,08,800 

35,14,000 

! 26,46,400 

i 70,28,000 1 

1 79,39,200 

j 2.10,84,000 

Total ... 

68,22,800 

96.74.000 

2,90,23,200 


‘ Hints on the present divisi'>n of Dallaijhat Hyderabad. — 1st 
.January 1799. (idem. 13,659, folio 238.) “ f have adtled ” 

writes Mackenzie," a statement of the five Sircars at present 
in the hands of the three powers estimated from the old diifter 
(as no lato account of the actual revenue of tlie wliole could 
bo obtained.) (idem, folio 235.) This is evidently some record 
other than any produced in 1792. 

^ The difference is less probably because Mackenzie refers to a 
period later than 1792 when tfiere was j,<reater irregularity 
and disorganisation in revenue collection. 

^ Bri. Mus. Add. 13,662, folio 52. 

* Idem, folio. 26. 

® Supra, page 336. 
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ThiB estimate is closely corroborated by a statement 
submitted by (rovind Rao Bbagwant^ wherein he details 
the revenues of thel8 tukries^ or divisions of the Mysore 
dominions, bringing the total to 3, 04, 50, 000 rupees. 
Farther, according to ‘Lord Cornwallis,*^ when Tipu’s 
accounts were rejected, a statement was formed from the 
best materials in the possession of the allies, which rated 
the Mysore dominions at two crores and sixty lakhs of 
rupees net revenue. Net revenue probably excluded the 
charges of collection. According to CapLain Itead^ the 
annual average gross collections of the Coded Districts for 
seven years from 1783-90 wtu*e 3,77,696 K. P. and the 
charges of collection for the same period av^eraged 58,255 
K. P. or 16*4 p(ir cent of the collections. This proportion 
may perhaps be taken as applying to the whole kingdom, 
and the gross ri', venue therefore would, according to 
Cornwallis, bo 300 lakhs of rupees. Again, Read esti- 
mated^ the Mysore revenue in 1788 at 80,00,000 of Htar 
Pagodas or 280 lakhs of rupees. 

Certain other estimates of the Mysore revenues have 
been preserved. Of these, two differ widely — one by 
Sibbald and the other by James Grant.^ They, however, 

* PajHtrs (fivm in by Govind liao Bhagwant. — 5tli Marcfi 1792. 
(Brt. Mas. Add, 13,662, appendix 21, folio 62.) 

^ Tri 1784 'I’ipu appears to have divided ids kinf^doni into 7 
tukries, or jirovinccss, in 1786 into 9 and in 1791 into 18. 
(Alexander Read's Sketch of revenue ntantujemeni, para 61. 
BaraviahaL records. Sec. I., page 161.) 

^ GormvalUs to the Court. — 5th April 1792. (lIovLe Mis- 
cellaneous. Vol. 251, page 92.) 

Alexander lieciifs report of 10th August 1794, (Baramahal 
records. Sec. 1, i)age 215). In this report Head calculates 
the net revenue on this basis. 

^ Ibid, 

^ Papers rt) management of certain districts, No. 3, appendix No. 

2 (Baramahal recends, Section I., page fi.) 

" These estimates are found in an account entitled “ As to the 
nature of Tippoo’s country and the parts at i)resont in his 
possession.” Home Miscellaneous. Vol. 261, pages 245 
ot aeq.) I have not been able to trace the source from which 
Sibbald 's estirnatcj has been taken. Grant’s estimate is 
found in an anonymously published book of his entitled “-4 
historical and political view of the Deccan” and published 
in 1791. 
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refer to different periods, the former to about 1782 and 
the latter to 1790-91. Sibhald had served as one of the 
Company’s commercial agents in Mysore' and his acconnt 
is reported to be based on the information of Hyat Sahib, 
Hyder’s Governor of Bidnur in 1762." According to 
him the total revenue was 7 18 lakhs of rupees, ’ and he 
gives some details of the revenue of the different pro- 
vinces. “ This vast sum, ” says the unknown writer of 
the extract/ “probably exceeded the fact whether we reason 
from the love of ostentation natural to the captive of an 
Asiatic Sovereign or from a kind of policy in impressing 
the Knglish with high ideas of his master’s resources.’’ 
Mr. Foster* seems to have embraced this opinion and 
thinks that the sum may boar a reduction of one-fourth 
and the revenue of the Sultan may be taken at 639 lakhs; 
even this calculation in a subsequent part of the letter 
which gives it he thinks infinitely beyond the fact ; “ with 


‘ Jamoa Sibbald was the Company’s commercial aj^ent at 
Honaver. Me was later in charf^o of the Company’s factory 
at Tellichory. In his petition rlatod 10th December 1783 to 
the King of J'jiigland for protection Shaikh Ayaz (or Ayat or 
Hyat Sahib), a governor of Bidnur, says “ Mr. James Sibbald 
whom your servant has long been acquainted with is a man 
of the most penetrating genius . . . Fie was formerly 

deputed on the part of the Company to represent them at the 
Court of the Nawab Bahadur (Myder Ali). Me had ever a 
friendly intercourse with that prince and was much respected 
and esteemed by him. Mr. Sibbald remained fortlie space of 
ten years at Hunawar, a sea- port in Biddanore. So long a 
residence there led him to obtain well-grounded information 
of the affairs of that province.” (Honm Miacellancom, Vol. 
178, p. 598-9). 

^ Home Miscellaneous • VoJ. 248, pages 278 and ff- The first 
two pages are missing ; so the date and description of the 
document are uncertain. 

^ Ihid. 

^ Sibbald appears to have been followed in a document without 
date and name. {Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 251, page 137). 

I have been unable to find out who this Mr. Foster was, nor 
could I locate any of his letters or reports. 
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(says he) every aduiissible deduction such as the eventual 
failure of rents and tributes with a reasonable proviso also 
for the usual exaggeration of Indian computation, if it shall 
be allowed that the Mysore revenue produce four and a half 
orores of rupees, Tippoo Sultan must be held in the first 
rank among the Sovereigns of Hindustan.” 'I'hat even 
this sum is exaggerated is highly probable, but James 
Grant takes us to the other extreme. Grant also gives ' 
the revenues of the different parts and concludes that 
“ the whole of Tippoo’s present effective revenue is under 
two crores of rupees or more precisely Rs. 1,00,05,206, 
tho’ they have been usually rated in a total round sum at 
five or six million sterling.” On this the same unknown 
writer comments:^ “On comparing these opposite esti- 
mates it appears that that communicated by Mr. Sibbald 
must have been exaggerated at the time he gave it ; that 
the estimate of Mr. Foster, on the other hand, is below 
the fact, and that Mr. Grant’s estimate was still more 
below it; ” and yet he concludes ^ that “ the probable amount 
of the revenues might be computed at seven or eight 
million sterling.” How this is less than the “ exaggerated 
estimate of Sibbald ” is not clear. 

There is still another estimate ascribed to one of 
Tipu’s officers.'' According to this account “ The full 
collections amounted to five crores and ninety -two lakhs 
of Canteroy pagodas (of three years each) ; the expense 
of the Hehvndy, etc., one and a half crore ; deficiencies in' 
the collections from various causes, which lay over, sixty 

* Home Miscellaneous, Vol 261, page 347. 

^ Idem, Vol. 248, pages 287 et seq. 

^ Idem, 288. 

^ Idem, pages 296-7. The manuscript is dated Madras, Ist 
December 1790, and states that the account is “ taken from 
the information of Maiiomed Khoushro who left Tippoo near 
Dindigal in May 1788.” 

Asiatic Annual Heyister for 1799 also contains this account and 
further says that William Kirkpatrick translated it from tho 
original Persian. (Asiatic Annual Reyister, 1799, characters 
page 1). 



lacks ; for building and repairing forts, making docks and 
building ships, one orore and eighty-two lacks, paid into 
the treasury, two orores. Total five crores and ninety-two 
lacks.” This estitnate must be incorrect. If the revenue 
was, as the officer asserts, 592 lakhs of Kanterai pagodas 
or 17^ orores of rupees, the figures are so high as scarcely 
to need refutation. No account hitherto considered over 
mentions so high a figure. Further, it is highly improb- 
able that Tipu’s estimate of 1792 was less than one-eighth 
of the actual revenue. 

Even if the figures should have stood for rupees, tlie 
preceding discussion shows that this estimate is far too 
high. 

The conclusion that Tipu’s accounts of 179J were 
incorrect leads to a consideration of the question as to 
how far Tipu gained his object. 

The allies were convinced of the falsity of the Sultan’s 
iiccounts and therefore desired to employ their own esti- 
mate ; but because of the protestations and entreaties of 
the Mysore vakils they agreed to add only 27 lakhs to 
Tipu’s figures. In other words, the valuation of the 
various taluks was Tipu’s with an addition to the total 
amoimt of revenue which, instead of 210 lakhs, was taken 
at 2.37 lakhs of pagodas. The acceptance of the Sultan’s 
valuation subject to an addition to the iotal revenue 
appears to have been a serious mistake. It would per- 
haps have been more reasonable if the allies had insisted 
on receiving territories producing the whole of the addi- 
tional sum. 

The victors took all the over-valued territories except 
six taluks (3 in Purki, Anegondi and one of the two 
Kanakagiris) valued at 1,94,.372 K. P. or about lis. 5,82,COO. 
The total estimated value of these districts ceded was, 
therefore, 31,13,642 K. P. or about Rs. 93,30,000. If 
those districts were over-rated by about 2.5 per cent, their 
real value would have been Rs. 74,04,000. The allies 
also took under-valued districts to the extent of 8,73,6.53 
K. P. or about Rs. 26,20,000. If these were under-rated 

32* 
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by 60 per cent, their actual value was Ks. 62,40,000. 
Thus the actual value of the secessions was probably 
lls. 1,27,04,000. Since the real yield of the kingdom 
was about 290 lakhs of rupees, the ceded territories should 
have amounted to 146 lakhs. The actual value of the 
ceded territories was, therefore, 18 lakhs too low, though 
the allies probably got 8^ lakhs more than they bargained 
for. 

Tipn, on the contrary, retained under-valued districts 
rated at 62,40,000 rupees and six taluks in the over-rated 
districts to the amounts of Rs. 6,82,000. The actual 
revenue of the territories retained by him was 163 lakhs 
of rupees. Thus, hy the device of under-valuing some 
districts and over-rating others, Tipu appears to have 
secured 18 lakhs of rupees more than his proper share and 
36 lakhs more than his enemies got. He, therefore, to 
sorue extent, secured the object for which he had very 
probably divided his accounts into those of the outlying 
and of the ancient possessions. 

Another consequence of Tipu’s action was the differ- 
ence in the shares really got by the allies. Each ally 
received, according to the Treaty, districts worth about 

lakhs of rupees but the actual values of the shares 
were far from equal. 



Tipu’s 

valuation 

Real value 

1 

K. P. 

K. P. 

j 

Es. 

Over-rated Districts 

* 5.35,960 

4,28,768 ' 

1 

12,86,304 

1 

Under-valued Districts ... 

6,68,005 

13,36,010 

40,08,080 

Profits, duties, etc. 

1,12,800 

1,12,800 

3,37,400 

Total 

13,16,765 

18,77,578 

66,31,734 


As discussed in the preceding pages, over-valuation 
is taken to have been 26 per cent and under-valuation 
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50 per cent. Macleod, one of the British Officers adminis- 
tering the Bararnahal District on their secession Tipu 
to the Company, records that nine taluks in that district, 
which were valued at 1,34,000 K. P. in the Treaty, were 
actually worth 2,47,085 K. P. That is, from this area 
alone, the Company gained an advantage of nearly 3^ 
lakhs of rupees. 

The Peshwa’s share was : — 



Tipu's 

valuation 

Real value 

Over-rated territories 
Under- valued territories 

K. P. 
12,76,062 
40,604 

K.P. 

10,20,848 

81,204 

Rs. 

30,62,544 

2,43,612 

Total 

13,16,666 

11,02,052 

33,06,156 

The Nizam’s share w'as : — 




' Tipu’s 
valuation 

1 

Real value 

Over-rated districts 
Under- valued districts ... 

1 

; K. P. 

! 12,62,722 

i 63,944 

1 . . 

K. P. 
10.02.176 
1,27,888 

Rs- 

30,06,528 

3,83,664 

Total 

i 13,16,666 

11,30,064 

33,90,192 


. . 

. - 

- 


While therefore according to the Partition Treaty of 
1792 each of the allies received territories yielding about 
39'6 lakhs, the actual shares were as below : — 

Rs. 

Company ... ... ••• 56'3 lakhs 

Nizam ... ... 33'9 ,, 

Mahrattas ... ••• •> 

These figures show the great advantage the Company 
got over its allies. Thus the false accounts of Tipu 
Sultan proved profitable not only to him but to the 
Company as well, the sufferers being the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas. 



THE COEONATION OATH IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Db. B. C. Ma,iuml)ab, m.a., phjx, 

Dacca University, P. 0. Eaiana— Dacca. 


Mr. K. P. Jayasvval was the first scholar to draw the 
atteutioii of the learned world to the ‘ coronation oath ’ 
and its great coustitutional significance in ancient Indian 
polity. After explaining its origin, nature and effect, he 
sums up his views in the following words, in his Hindu 
Polity (Pt. II, pp. 49-50). 

“ Nations of antiquity and nations of our own times 
have devised coronation oaths for their kings. But none 
more forcibly brings to the notice of the new king the all- 
powerful, the all-sacred position of the country he is going 
to rule. To offend against the country was to offend 
against God Himself. Having once uttered this oath 
it was impossible to forget it. If a Hindu monarch failed 
to keep his coronation oath he would be a-satya-pratijna 
and a-safya-sandha, ‘ false in his vow,’ and ho would for- 
feit his title to remain on the throne.” 

In view of the great importance of the subject, I 
thought it necessary to scrutinise the evidence very care- 
fully, and as I happen to differ fundamentally from Mr. 
Jayaswal I thought it best to open a discussion on this 
subject in the Oriental Conference. 

The fundamental assumption of Mr. Jayaswal is that 
the oath was a solemn pledge given by the king to the 
people at the time of election and formed the basis of the 
constitutional relations between the ruler and the ruled. 
Unfortunately the evidence which he has cited does not 
bear this out in any way. 
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For the Vedic period Mr. Jayaswal has cited a pass- 
age from the Aitareya Brahmana. ‘ The coronation 
oath,’ says he as given in the Aitareya Brahmana is in 
these terms ; — 

“ Between the night 1 am born and the night t 
die, whatever good I might have done, my heaven, my 
life and iny progeny may I be deprived of, if I oppress 
(injured) you ” (op. cit. pp. 27-8). 

It would appear from the context and general tenor 
of Mr. Jayaswal’s arguments that these words were address- 
ed by the king to the people. But this is by no medns 
the case. The words are really addressed to the priest 
who inaugurates the Kshatriya king with the ceremony. 
Beforti the inauguration the priest suggests the form of 
oath to the king, an order obviously, to exalt his own 
power and to safeguai'd his own interests. This is clear 
from the passage preceding the oath which is eproted by 
Mr. Jayaswal. The priest, in effect, admonishes the 
king as follows : “ Whatever pious works thou mightest 
have done during the time which may elapse from the 
day of thy birth to the day of thy death, all these, to- 
gether with the position, thy good deeds, thy life, thy 
children, I would wrest from thee, shouldest thou do 
me any harm.” 

“ The Kshatriya, then, who wishes to attain to 
all this, should well consider and say in good faith all 
that is abovemeutioued (thou mayest wrest from me, etc., 
etc.,;” (Ait. Br.^Tran slated by Haug, pp. 367-8, Allahabad, 
1922). There is absolutely nothing to suggest that the 
king gave any undertaking to the people or that his 
pledge had any constitutional significance save and 
except an abject submission to the priestly or spiritual 
authority. 

There is no other passage in the Vedic literature 
directly supporting the theory of corona.tion oath as 
understood by Mr. Jayaswal. He admits it, but supports 
his position by pointing to what he considers to be direct 
allusions to the ‘ oath ’ in other Vedic texts. We may 
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quote his statement in full “ The king-elect is unani- 
mously regarded to have taken a vow (dhntavrata) before 
he is seated on the throne. The vow, promises, or oath 
is again alluded to in the 'I’aittiriya Br., (I, 7. 10, 1-6) 
Satya-mva ‘ of true sacrifice,’ Satya-dharma ‘ of true (or 
faithful) conduct,’ Satyanrite Varunah, ‘ Varuna is 
authority in truth (or oath) and falsehood (or faithless- 
ness),’ 8atya-raja ‘ true king.’ To what engagement do 
these repeated expressions allude ? The vow or engage- 
ment is not cited here. But, it is given in the very Indra 
cetemony in the Aitaroya Brahmana. Evidently that 
was universally adopted, as the testimony of later books 
and practice proves. It is therefore simply alluded to 
and not repeated in other Brahmauas (op. cit., p. 27). 
It is needless to point out that none of the expressions 
cited by Mr. Jayaswal can be readily taken to refer to any 
‘ vow ’ or ‘ oath.’ The words ‘ vrata,’ ‘ Satya, ’ etc., can 
be easily interpreted as ‘ royal duty ’ or ‘ principles ’ as 
generally understood or laid down in scriptures. 

The next evidence cited by Mr. .fayaswal is a passage 
from the Mahabharata. After quoting the text of the 
oath, with English translation, (Hindu Polity, Pt. H, p. 
45) Mr. .fayaswal adds: “To the royal oath the people 
pronounced ‘ Amen’.’’ 

Here, again, Mr. .fayaswal leads his readers to 
believe that the oath was administered to the king by the 
people at large. But nothing is further from truth. ’Phe 
passage occurs in the famous episode of Vena and Prithu. 
After killing the wicked king Vena, the BrahmavOdl 
Bishis (sages) created, out of his right arm, Pyithu who 
agreed to follow their behests, whatever they might be. 
Thereupon the Gods and Rishis asked him to promise that 
he should rule in a righteous manner. This is the pass- 
age quoted by Mr. jayaswal. The context clearly shows 
that the passage has nothing to do with a coronation 
oath or even any pledge given to the people in general. 
Here, again, it is the Brabmanas who extorted the 
undertaking, and the whole episode,, like the passage in 
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Aitareya Brahmana, is an undisguised attempt on the 
part of the respective authors, to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of the priestly or the spiritual to the Kshatriya or 
the royal power. 

This is still more forcibly brought out by the passage 
which immediately follows the solemn promise adminis- 
tered by the Gods and Sages. 

“ Vninifas-tatas-tHn-uvUcha devan-rishi-purogamcLn • 
Brdhmana nw mahdhh&gd itarnasydh pvrunhd- 
rshabJtah " 

Evamaaiu-iti Vainyas-tu tairukto hrahmavddibhih 
(^antiparva, Ch, 59, vv. 109-110). 
“Then the sou of Vena told the Gods and rishis 
assembled before him ‘ the Brahrnanas, the best and 
foremost of men, are entitled to my obeisance The 
Brahmavadins said ; ‘ be it so ” 

This last line is evidently the passage on which 
Mr. Jayaswal based his assertion that “ To the royal oath 
the people pronounced ‘ Amen ’! ” 

deferring to the whole episode in a footnote (pp. 47-48) 
Mr. Jayaswal practically admits the weakness of his theory 
and argues as follows in his own defence - 

“ In this description there is a tendency to appropriate 
the credit of destroy! (sic-destroying ?) the pseudo-histori- 
cal tyrant, to Brahma philosophers and Ri<ihis. There are 
clear traces of a subse(iuent brahmanisation of the theory 
in certain places. All the varnas, it is said in the beginning 
of the chapter, went to the Creator for advice on the 
appointment and election of a king. Why in subsequent 
procedure, then, should the Hisliis alone figure pro- 
minently? 'Phe reply may be given that Risidx were 
from and represented, all the three Aryan varnas. Yet 
there is no doubt as to a loaning towards Brahmin 
prominence.” 

This argutnent is extremely, weak* 1 have not been 
able to trace the passage, “ in the beginning of the chapter,” 
which says that ” all the vanms went to the Creator for 
advice on the appoinjiment and election of a king.” But 



even supposing they did, it does not follow that they had 
any share in the subsequent transactions. According to 
the Calcutta edition of the text of the Mahabharata which 
Mr. Jayaswal has followed, it is the (xods who approached 
Brahtna. and the same text definitely attributes to the 
Hishis (sages) the destruction of Vena, and the establish- 
ment of Pfithu with all that accompanies it. And 
there cannot be any doubt about the underlying motive, 
which, as I have explained above, is a bold assertion of 
the supremacy of the spiritual over temporal power. It is 
no doubt legitimate to deduce from the above passage 
something about the high ideals of kingship and royal 
duty, but of any constitutional guarantee such as is implied 
by the coronation oath, there cannot be any question 
whatsoever. 

Lastly, M. Jayaswal has cited two historical instances 
to prove “ that the coronation oath was not an empty 
formality.” This, in his opinion, “is evidenced by the 
fact that kings at times said with pride that they were 
true to their oaths ” (op. cit, p. 50). 

The first instance cited by Mr. Jayaswal is that of the 
“ Hinduised Rudradaman, ” who “ was au.xious to declare 
in his inscription that he was aatyapratijha, that he never 
levied taxes which were not lawful” ip. 50). Mr. Jayaswal 
evidently refers to the expression (l- 2 >r(ln-occhvas(lt- 
purusha-vadha-niL'ritti-krita-satijapraUjnena aiiyatra mn- 
grdmeshii ” contained in lines 9-10 of the Junagadh 
Inscription of Rudradaman (Ep.Ind., VIII, p. 43). The 
passage has been translated as follows by Prof. Kiolhorn 
who edited the inscription, “ who made, and is true to, the 
vow to the latest breath of his life to abstain from slaying 
men, except in battles” (Ibid p. 47). Nobody has yet 
challenged the correctuess of this interpretation, and it is 
difficult to see how, even by the remotest stretch of 
imagination, one can detect anything about a coronation 
oath in the words quoted above. 

The second instance cited by Mr. Jayaswal is that of 
the Maurya king Bpihadratha. Thus he says ; 
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“ The charge of breaking the oath was at times 
constructively extended. If the monarch failed to 
maintain the integrity of the state he was considered 
guilty of breaking his vow. Brihadratha Maurya who was 
weak as ruler and during whose reign the (Jreeks made a 
second attempt at conquering India, was removed from 
the throne, and was called by Bana) weak in keeping 
his pratijnd (Pratijha-durbala).” 

The passage in question occurs in the sixth chapter 
of Bana’s Harshacharita, and runs as follows : — 

“ Prajfidduroalam Sendnlr- 

andryo Muunjani Brihadratham, pipesJia Puxhpamitra/i 
Svdiniiiam ” pp. 198-9). 

The Nirriayasagara Press edition from which 1 have 
quoted has ‘ Prajnd durnuLuin ’ instead of ‘ Pratijnd-dur- 
valam and the texts consulted by (’owell and I’homas had 
evidently the same reading as they translate the word as 
‘ foolish’. Piihrer’s Edition has also the same ‘reading’ but 
even assuming that some editions have Pratijhd-diir calam, 
and that this is the correct word, it can only be taken to 
mean ‘ weak and irresolute ’ and can hardly be taken to 
refer to the coronation oath, unless there is something in 
the context to that effect. As there is no such thing 
in the text before us it is impossible to accept Mr. Jaya- 
swal’s views, (pioted above. 

It would thus appear that no evidence has yet been 
brought forward, which even gives rise to a reasonable 
presumption that there was a constitutional guarantee in 
the shape of a coronation oath in ancient India. The 
notion has, however, been made very familiar by 
Mr. Jayaswal’s writings, and in the prevailing atmosphere 
of Indian politics, caught the imagination of the public. 
I therefore consider it necessary that the whole question 
should be calmly discussed with a view to find out the 
truth. 



THE CEYLON EXPEDITION OP JATAVARMAN 
ViRA PANDYA 

By Pbof. K. a, Nilakanta Sastri, m.a., 

The University, Madras. 


About the middle of the thirteenth century A.D. the 
Pandyan kingdom was ruled by two rulers — there might 
have been others- -a Sundara Pandya and a Vira Pandya, 
both bearing the prenomen Jatavarman. The former is 
the most celebrated of the rulers of the second empire, a 
great warrior and builder, whose achievements are found 
recorded in a number of inscriptions in Sanskrit and 
Tamil. These inscriptions occur in all the Tamil districts 
and in Neliore and Cuddapah. Sundara Paudya, whose 
reign began towards the close of April 1251 A.D. was ably 
assisted by Vira Pandya who came to power about two 
years later. The inscriptions of VTra Pandya, not yet as 
well studied as those of his elder contemporary, often 
corroborate and confirm facts recorded in Sundara’s in- 
scriptions. We shall consider the more important records 
of Vira Pandya and in particular discuss the relations 
between the Pandyan kingdom and Ceylon in this period; 
incidentally we shall see that the Pandyas /nust have 
maintained a live contact with the Hindu kingdoms across 
the seas, a contact of which we have only a very few 
traces left in contemporary records. 

Sundara Pandya’s inscription says that he levied a 
tribute of precious jewels and elephants from the ruler of 
Ceylon ; 

tulangoli maniyun-jflli velamurii 
Ilahgai kavalanai-yiyai kondaruji. 
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In the aubjugation of Ceylon that is hinted at here, Vira 
Fandya must have taken a prominent part; and this 
becomes clear from the inscriptions of Vira Fandya. The 
Ceylonese chronicle Gulavamsa has also preserved data of 
great value for a correct understanding of the occurrences 
in Ceylon.* 

The exaction of the tribute of elephants and pearls 
from the ruler of Ceylon is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Sundara Fandya froiri his seventh regnal year, i.c, from 
about 1258 A.D. ^ In the inscriptions of Vira Fandya, 
the conquest of Ceylon is briefly mentioned together with 
that of the Coja country and the subjugation of the ^avaka 
ruler in the words ; 

“In the tenth year of King Jatayarman aliax 
Tribhuvankacakravatin Sri Vira, Pandya-deva who was 
pleased to take the Sonadu, Tlam and the Savagan’s 
crown together with his crowned head.’’ ’ The tenth 
year of Vira Papdya would be about 1268 A.l). and in an 
inscription dated the 73rd day of the eleventh year, we 
find detailed account of the expedition against Ceylon 

^ Attention was drawn to tlie passages in the Culavamna by Kern 
in 1896 — Twee Krijgstockten nit den Indischen Arcliipel tegen 
Ceilon (BKl, 1896, pp 240-45); Ferrand was, [ tiiink, the 
first writer to connect the inscriptions of Vira Fandya with 
the Gulavamsa account of the invasions against Ceylon — 
JA : 11; 20 (1922), pp. 47-51 and 226-9) : J have not seen 
Krom’s article De ondergang van Srivijaya in the ‘Mededee- 
lingen der Koiiinklijke Akadeinie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdoeling 1 jetterkunde’ — Deel 62, Serie B, No. 5 (1926) 
pp. 149-71- -which is characterised by Coedesas ‘uneromarqu- 
able essai de synthese historique’. The paper \\ propos de la 
chute du royaunie de Srivijaya' (BKl, 1927i pp* 459 fT) of the 
last mentioned writer is important. See also Krom — llhidoe^ 
Javaansche Geschiedenisi pp. 354-5. 

‘The Pandyan Kingdom, p. 161. 

‘588 of 1916. The text (1.1) is: Svasti Sri Koccadaiya-panma- 
nlna tiripuvanao-cakravattigal Sonadum-ilamum Savagan 
iiiu^iyura mudittalaiyuh gondaruliya sri Vira-Pan(Jiya-devar- 
kku ya^du 10 — vadu. For the meaning of mudittalaikonda- 
ruLiya see- * The Galas, i., p. 170. 




and of the part of the iSavaka ruler in it. So far the full 
text of this account is available in only one copy, that 
from Kudumiyanmlai in the Pudukkottah State. * This 
account is part of a long pra&asti of Vira Pandya beginning 
tirumagal volar mvlai ; but an inscription from S§nda- 
mafigalam dated in the ninth year (1262)^ with this 
pra&asH does not contain the long passage relating to the 
Ceylon expedition ; while another version of the same 
prasasti from Attur (Tinnevelly District) ^ is of no use, as 
it is fragmentary and undated. Two other versions of the 
same prn^asti have been traced in Da]apatisamudram 
(Tinnevelly District) both dated in the fourth year (1257) * 
and neither containing the passage relating to the Ceylon 
expedition. 

Now, all those inscriptions, even those which do not 
contfiin the narrative of the Ceylon expedition, give a long 
list of countries that acknowledged the su/erainty of Vira 
Pandya and sent tributes to his palace; this list includes 
Ka.daram * besides China and Ramanha (Arumanam). I 
do not think that the mention of Kadaram here has any 
historical significance. It only means that Kadaram was 
one of the countries known to the composer of the, prasasU. 
Hence the occurrence Kadaram in the high-flown list of 
subject countries in 1257 cannot be taken to mean that a 
conflict between Vira Pandya and the king of Kadaram 
had taken place by that tiiue, and that Vira Pandya had 
come out victorious in it. The exact context in which 
Kadaram occurs in these inscriptions will be seen from 
the following section of the prakisti : — 

“ Dangam, Gaudam, Kadaram, Kasipam, Kongam, 
Kudiram, Kosalam, Maluvam, Arumanam, ^onagam, 

‘ 356 of 1906 IM. 366. 

2 480 of 1930. 

*467 of 1930. 

^8 and 9 of 1929. Tho rognal year of No. 9 is clear in tho 
impression. 

* ARE. 1912 II 39. 467 of 1930, however, does not include this 


name. 
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Cinaui, Avanti, Karunadani, tlam, Kalingaui, Telingam, 
Pepanatn (?), Dapdakam (or Dandanam (?), and Pandaratn 
— the kings of these and all other lands, and the strong 
mandalikas, having .entered the victorious gate of the 
palace in the jewelled mansions of which the three drums 
reverberated, awaited the convenience (of Vira Papdya), 
made obeisance at his feet and presented before him the dark 
elephants and the treasure (they had brought as tribute).” 

It will be seen that this is court-poetry, not histoy; 
the names of countries have been chosen with a view to 
euphony and metrical effects, and there is no attempt here 
to state facts. 

The Kudmniyamalai version of the pia&asti is, as has 
been pointed out already, unic|ue in its account of the 
Ceylon war of VTra Paudya. The text is corrupt and not 
easy to make out in all its details, 'I’his part of the 
prakiMi opens with a statenienl of the object of the expe- 
dition ; there are serious g.aps in the text here, but we can 
sec that there was some dispute in Ceylon, that one of 
the ministers had invoked Pandyan intercession, and that 
the king’s aim was to uphold in proper form the ancient 
practice of royalty \araiMyal oalakkam nerifpada naffm'i- 
gufippinnl). Then wo learn that among the kings of 
Ceylon one was killed on the battlefield and all his troops, 
treasures and paraphernalia confiscated {araisu-keln-d&yam 
adaii/a luiri), after which the double (larp (the Pandya 
emblem) was put upon the fine flags waving on the Kona- 
malai and the T’rikutagiri, another king (of Ceylon ) was 
compelled to surrender his elephants as tribute. Finally, 
the son of the ^avaka, who had formerly disregarded 
commands and evinced hostility, came and prostrated 
(before Vira Pandya) and was duly rewarded. The text 
is difficult here and so far as I can make it out, the 
Savaka’s .son was presented with the anklet of heroes 
(Virakkalal), was taken round in procession on an elephant, 
and was permitted to proceed at once to Anurapuri* 

* This important statement is liased on wiiat T consider the most 
likely emendation of an obscure phrase. Vide Appendix 
where 1 give the text with some notes on readings. 



because it was thought (by Vlra Pa^dya) that it was only 
proper that the son should rule the vast land of Ceylon 
formerly ruled by bis father. 

Ho far the evidence of Pandyan inscriptions. The 
facts ascertained from them may be set down as 
follows : — 

l2o5 A.D. — Kaijaram uieiitioiied in Yira F^ndyB.' s pmsasti. 

12^)8 A.D.— Ceylonese king already subject to Sundara Pandya. 

1263 A.D. — Vira Pandya’s conquest of ilarn and the Savagan 

first mentioned. 

1264 A.D, — Details of the expedition of Vlra Pandya against 

Ceylon, its two kings, and the son of the Savaga 
(Kudumiyamalai inscription which like other in- 
scriptions from 1255 onwards includes Kadaram 
among states tributary to Vira Pandya). 

If these facts were all that we had access to, we should 
be inclined to disregard the rhetorical mention of Kadaram 
in Vlra Pandya’s pra,4asti as of no historical value, and to 
hold that the Savagan or his son who made his submis- 
sion to Vira Paudya after a futile effort at resistance was 
a representative of some alien line that had established 
itself in a part of Ceylon ; for we know that the island 
was for a long time the happy hunting ground of adven- 
turers from different lands in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and that bickerings among rival dynasties of 
Kalinga, Tamil and MalayiLla and even N. Indian origin, 
and military risings and civil commotions disturbed the 
peace of the land.^ 

Let us uow turn to the evidence from the side of 
Ceylon. By Geiger’s scheme of chronology, all the dates 
given above from Pandyan inscriptions fall in the reign 
of Parakkamabahu II, 1236-71 A. D.^ The Galavamsa 
gives a glowing account of this reign and does not record 
any reverses experienced by the Ceylonese ruler. To- 


^ Of. The GolaSy i., pp. 296 ff., and Codrington : Short History of 
Ceylon, Chb. IV and V. 

^ Cufavamsa, ii., p. xiv. 
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wards the end of his reign, on the other hand, King 
Parakkairiabahu sums up his own aohievernents as 
follows : — ‘ 

“ Prom my father I have inherited alone (the province 
of) Mayarattha but have now again conquered the two 
other provinces and brought the three kingdoms completely 
under one umbrella. All the Damilas who were for him 
invincible, I have vanquished and all the kings of the 
Vanni dwelling here and there in mountain and wilderness 
1 have brought over to my side. Having spread niy fame 
everywhere also in foreign lands, I have for long held sway 
in just fashion. I have brought hither king’s daughters 
from Jam bud ipa with gifts and thereby made the nobles 
in the foreign land your kinsmen. The heroes of the 
Pandus and the Colas, the kings sprung from the dynasties 
of the Hun and Moon, have sent me diadcjns and orna- 
ments.” 

The relation between Ceylon and the 'I’amil kingdoms 
depicted here is directly opposed to the evidence of the 
Pilpdya inscriptions ; not only is there no question here 
of the subordination of Ceylon to Pandya rule, but there 
is not even a hint of the campaign of VTra Pandya, and 
the Piindyan and Cola rulers are said to have honoured 
the Ceylonese ruler by sending him presents. 

The Javakas are mentioned twice in this period in 
the Culavamsa." On both occasions they invaded Ceylon 
under the leadership of Candabhanu and wcire repulsed. 
The first occasion was in the lltli year of Parakkamabahu 
If, say 1247 A.l). : — ^ 

“ When the eleventh year of the reign of this king 
had arrived, a king of the Javakas known by the name of 
Candabhanu landed with a terrible .Tavaka army under the 
treacherous pretext that they also were followers of the 
Buddha. All these wicked Jiivaka soldiers who invaded 

* OV. ch. 87. vv. 24-29. 

^ This is tlie continuation of tlie Mahavamsa and often descrilicd 
by tiiat narae. 

^ OV. oil. 83 vv. 36-48, 
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every landing place and who with their poisoned arrows, 
like to terrible snakes, without ceasing harassed the people 
whomever they caught sight of, laid waste, raging in their 
fury, all Lanka, Just as flashes of lightning with floods of 
water (visit) a place destroyed by lightning with flames of 
fire, so Lanka which had been harassed by Magha and 
others was ravaged anew by the Javakas. Then the king 
sent forth his sister’s son, the heroic prince VTrabahu 
with soldiers to fight the Javakas. The fearful Bahu, 
namely VTrabahu, with his terrible appearance completely 
destroyed (the moon-light, namely) Candabharin in the 
fields of heaven, namely in the battle. He placed his 
heroic SThala soldiers here and there and began to open 
fight with the Javaka warriors. The good SThala warriors, 
sure in aim, the archers, shattered in pieces with their 
sharply pointed arrows, in the battle the countless number 
of arrows whiz/Jng against them with their poisoned 
tips which were shot swiftly one after the other by 
the Javaka soldiers from a machine. Going forth to the 
combat like Eiiraa, Prince VTrabahu slew numbers of 
Javakas, as Rama slow the Rakkasas. 'J’ho Vemniha 
wind, namely VTrabahu, possessed of great vehemence, 
shattered again and again the forest wilderness, namely 
the Javaka foes. After thus putting to flight the Javakas 
in combat, he freed the whole region of Lanka from the 
foe.” 

At the time of the second inroad of Candabhanu, 
Parakkamabahu II was no longer ruling actively, but was 
occupying himself in works of piety after laying the burden 
of the government on his son Vijayabahu IV. This means 
that the invasion took place sometime about 1271 A.D. 
or a little earlier. “ At that time the Lord of men Gan- 
dabhanu, formerly beaten after hard fighting, having 
collected from the countries of the Pandus and Colas and 
elsewhere many Damila soldiers, representing a great 
force, landed with his Javaka army in MahaSittha. After 
the king had brought over to his side the Slhalas dwelling 
in Padi, Kurundi and other districts, he marched to 
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Subhagiri. He set up there an armed camp and sent 
forth messengers with the message : ‘ I shall take 
'I'isihala ; I shall not leave it to thee. Yield up to mo 
therefore together with the tooth relic of the sage, the 
bowl relic and the royal dominion. If thou wilt not, then 
fight.’ Thereupon Vijayabiihu summoned the liuler 
Virabahu, took counsel with him, had a strong force 
equipped for him and spake ; ‘ Hurrah, to-day both of us 
shall sec the strength of our arms.’ Then the two set 
forth, surrounded the great army of Candrabhanu on all 
sides and fought a great battle, terrible as a combat of 
liaina. Then w'erc the hostile warriors subdued in 
battle, and weaponless, the soldiers of the foe wandered 
around, prayed and implored, tortured by fear, w'ere 
benumbed, trembled, bogged for mercy in the fight, 
whined and grieved full of terror. In their distress certain 
of the foe fled to the forest, others to the sea, others again 
to the mountains. After Vijayabahu had thus fought and 
slain many soldiers, he sent the Lord of men Candrabhanu 
flying defenceless. Bat the loveliest women of bis court and 
nil the eJcpIiants and horses, the swords and many other 
weapons, the entire treasure, the trumpets of victory, 
the banner' jf victory — all these he sent to his father. 

“ Having in this way fought the fiery battle, conquered 
the province and won the Victory, he united Jjanka under 
the umbrella of his dominions 

In 1896, Kern, who first drew attention to these 
passages in the Ceylonese chronicle, pointed out that in 
the second half of the 3 3th century no prince of the name 
Candrabhanu was know'n to Javanese history, and that he 
might have been a prince from Sumatra (also called 
Javaka sometimes) though little was known of the state 
of affairs in Sumatra at the time. * More recently, Eerrand 
explained the term Javaka as applicable to Sumatra;* 
but Bosch has expressed the view that the term must be 

* CV. Ob. 88. vv. 62-76. 

^ TBG. (VI 2). 46 (1896), pp. 244-45. 

* JA. 11 ; 20 (1922), pp. 163 ff, esp. 172. 

33 * 
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taken to stand for the entire island kinf^doin (het geheele 
eilandomijk) rnlod by the Mahilraja and in particular, the 
present Java;' Ooedes has argued that Javaka, though 
phonetically corresponding to Zabag of the Arab writers, 
need not necessarily he its geographical ecjuivalent, and 
that it is best accepted as simply an ethnic name for all 
Indonesians — siinpleinent un noin ethnique designant Ics 
Indonesians/ 

Kroin was the first writer to accept fully Ferrand’s 
identification of Javaka with Sumatra, treat Chandrabhanu 
accordingly as ruler of Sri Vijaya, and attribute to the 
unfortunate expeditions of Candrabhiinu against Ceylon a 
large share in bringing about the downfall of the Sumatran 
cjnpire of Sri Vijaya towards the end of the thirteenth 
century ; " for the empire weakened by the reverses 
sustained by Candrabhanu was unable to resist aggressions 
of the Thai of Sukhodaya from the north and of King 
Krtanagara from Java. 

This thesis of Krom was the subject of a critical 
examination by Coodes ' in the light of a fresh study of 
the Candrabhanu inscription of Jaiya (T2d0 A.1).) first 
published by him in 1918. lie pointed out that there 
was no reason to consider Candrabhanu a ruler of Sri 
Vijaya, as neither Sri Vijaya nor the Sailendravam.sa was 
mentioned in his inscription of 1280 A.D. On the 
contrary, Candrabhanu describes himself as of the 
Padmavamsa or Kamalakula and as lord of the Paucanda- 
vamsa, whatever this may mean. It is best to regard 
him therefore as a local ruler of 'rambralinga. 

Coedes justifies the identification of Candrabhanu of 
the Jaiya inscription with Candrabhanu, the king of the 
Javakas, of the GulaiHiinsa narrative on two grounds : 
(1) the inhabitants of Tainbralinga might well have been 

‘ TB(i. 64 (1924). 

13 KI. 83 (1927), p. 4G3. 

^ De Ondenjano Van Crivijaya iis sumiiiavised by Coedos J3KI. 

83 (1927), p. m- 

■* A propos de la chute du lioyaume de Crivijaya, BKl. 83 (1927). 





described as Javakas, a general ethnic tcrtti as pointed 
out before, because, before the advent of the Thai, they 
differed little from the people of Sumatra, Jilvaka par 
excelleiwe,, and because Tambralinga bad been for a time a 
dependency of f^ri Yijaya (Sumatra) ; (2) both the 

Candrabhanus are clearly Buddhists. 

On the chronology of Candrabhanu’s invasions, 
Coedes accepts a suggestion from Jouvoau-Dubreuil, and 
applying a correction of fifteen years to Wijesiinba’s dates 
for Parakkaniababu II, gets 1‘2‘25-1260 as the period of 
his rule and places the two invasions against (feylon in 
128f5 and lie finds confirmation of these dates, 

particularly the second one, in a tradition preserved in 
the JiiiakalaiiKlUm, composed at the beginning of the 
16th century. While it seems probable enough that 
the peaceful embassy to ("eylon from Siridhaminaraja 
mentioned in the Jiiuikdlamdlinl has some relation to the 
facts mentioned in the Mahdmmsn,' 1 am not so sure 
that the work is of any great value. And the correction 
of fifteen years made on the suggestion of Jouveau- 
Dubreuil in the chronology of VVijcsimha is somewhat 
arbitrary. The argument based on the chronology of 
the, Pandyan civil war is not conclusive, because the 
chronology of the reign of Rfljadhiruja II is involved in 
much obscurity, and it is by no means clear that the civil 
war commenced between 1163 and 1168. On the other 
hand, the scheme of chronology put forward recently by 
Geiger in his ti-anslation of the Calavantm is based on 
much careful research and, so far as I know, it works very 
well indeed from the standpoint of South Indian History. 
On this scheme we have seen that the two invasions fall 
ill 1247 and say 1267-71. fiven with these dates, there 
is no insuperable chronological difliculty in identifying 
Caudrabhanii of the Mahdcamna with his namesake of 
the Jaiya inscription ; but if we assume that the second 

' ‘ II y a certainniont (|ii(’Ii|tic r!ii)port entie les fails relates 
liana le maliavainsa, et., ceux quo fait eennaitre la Jina- 
kSlamSlini ' Coeiles, UKI. ibid p. 465. 
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invasion took place after the couiniencciiient of the reign 
of Vijayabahii, /.e., in 1‘271 or 1272, we get an unduly 
long interval h('tween tbe Jaiya inscription and the 
second inroad. 

Oo(}des finds another justification for his date, 1250, 
for the second inroad of Caiidrabhariii, and his line of 
argument, drawn from Pandyan inscriptions, is sucli as 
to lead him to the conclusion that the Mahdvanim 
account of th(‘, s(K 5 ond invasion of Candrahhanii and the 
narrative of the Ceylon can:paign in Vlra Pandya’s 
inscription are just dilferent accounts of tlu! same 
transactions. The position he takes is not without its 
difficulties, and he recognises them fully. He says 
“ what H'ason Jatavarman Vira Pandya turned in the 
seejuel against his old ally the Javaka king, it is difficult 
to mak(^ out in the midst of the contradictory data 
furnished by Indian epigraphy and the Sinhalese chroiiich?. 
What was exactly ti\e result of the campaign of I25()y 
The defeat of the king of Ceylon and of the king of tlu^ 
Javakas, say the l^andyaii inscri])tions;— a victory for the 
Sinhalese army and tin', defeat of the Javaka, says the 
Mahavanisa. (.)n a closer view, these answers, apparently 
contradictory, are in accord on one point : th(‘ d(deat of 
tin; Javaka. The Mahacamm, in fact, spenks only of the 
defeat of the Javakas, without saying a»iy thing of their 
Indian alli(!S, whose pretensions to victory are porliaps 
not wholly unjustified. It is aft(;r all the unhappy 
Candrahhanii that liad to pay the whole cost of his 
enterprise. ” 

Now let ns see how, according to Coedes, the 
Pandyan inscriptions support the date 1251}. Vira 
Pandya’s rijcords fix his Ceylon expedition bctwiKUi 1254 
and 12f)5; hut his co-ruler Sundara IVindya’s inscriptions 
state that his conquest of Ceylon took place hefon' his 
ninth year, 1259, so that the actual date must lie 
between 1254 and 1259; we may therefore conclude that 


^ BKI. ibid p. 407. 
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the Pandyas who aided Candrabhanu in 1256 were no 
other than the two rulers just mentioned. 

Plausible as this reasoning sounds, a closer analysis 
of the Pandyan records makes it didicult to accept it. 
We havci shown above that Jatavarnian Sundara claims 
to have subjugated the Ceylonese ruler before 1258; but 
the campaign in which the Savagan is involved is not 
mentioned in any of Vlra Pandya’s inscri])tions earlier 
than 12()*1, and we do not get the details in the tinnuagaL 
Valar prasasti till the next year, though the prasasti itself 
occurs in inscriptions of the fourth and ninth years of 
VJra IVindya, i.a., of A.D. 1257 and 12(52. We have 
therefon' no reason to suppose that Sundara Pandya and 
Vlra pandya fought together in the same campaign’ or 
that that campaign was fought in 1256, In fact the date 
1256 which a[)poarod lo Coedes the strongest point in his 
demonstration is not borne out in fact either by the 
Mahavainm or the Pandyan inscriptions, and that being 
so, not much importjuico can be attached to the (evidence 
of the J tJutkillainCilinl. 

Agu/in it should be noted that we have no ('.videncci 
that Can'^raldianu and the Pandya king were friends in 
the first instance, and that the Pandya turned against 
Candrabhanu at a later stage. All that we learn from 
the Mahdvamm is that before ho uiidc'rtook his second 
(expedition against Ciiylon, he rcjcruited soldiers in tluj 
Pandya and Cloja countries, i,e., in tin; Tamil country 
generally ; and we have no reason to suppose that these 
soldiers were sent by the kings of the land, that, indeed, 
they were anything more than mere mercenaries in search 
of adventure and a livelihood. 

^ See tlici prosonfc writer’s JYdhJijan KimiJoiii, Clis. XI {ind XII 
for an account of the reif^ns of these kin^^s. Sundara was 
doubtless the pi’incipal ruler assisted hy Vira Pan iya, and 
as Sundara was a groat warrior, it is (luito ])ossil)lo that 
early in his reign lie fought in Ceylon and won some minor 
success. We have seen that the 2fa lidridnsa is silent on 
the Panl.yan inroads. 
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If wo grant that the two Candrabhrmus of Jaiya in- 
scription and of the Mahuvatnsa arc idcnitical, and furtlior 
assiiUK' that tlui Hdragaii or the Sarrif/d/i-N/aifiddn (son of 
th(i Savaga) of tlie inscriptions of VTra Pandya is also the 
same person, we get the following data regarding liim : 
12‘rA) A. D. — Inscription of Jaya 
1:217 A. D. — First ex})edition against Cc'ylon 
Before' 1‘2()8 A. I). — Defeat at the hands ol Vlra Pandya 

in Ceylon 

C. 1270 A. D. — Second war with Ceylon aided by 
Daiiiija mercenarit's. 

Let me add that the evidence of VTra Pfindya’s inscrip- 
tion from Kiidumiyamalai shows, not tliat \'Tra Pandya 
was at first the ally of (yandrabhanu and lattr on becjame 
his enemy and killed him as has been thouglit/ but 
ratlua’ that the Sfivaga was at first unwilling to acknow- 
ledge V^ira Pilndya’s suzerain t^^, that subsecpientl y ho 
made obeisamio to VTra Pandya {tdlamirundi rdihja), and 
he was duly rewarded by V^Tra Pandya with prcsc'nts and 
was allow(Hl to rule Ceylon, perhaps a. ()art of it, on tlu^ 
score) that it was but proper that the son should rule the 
land once ruled by his father. It seems to me that all the 
facts attested by our sources can be accounted for only 
on one of two assumptions: either Candrabhanu of the 
daiya inscri[)tion was not identical w ith th(> other Candra- 
bhanu, or some years after the Jaiya inscription he must 
have sought a careei' in O.ylon and met with a consider- 
able amount of success in his endeavour, in any event, 
the (yandrabhanu of the ram.sd, if he w^as idenUcal 

witli the Savaga of the Pandya inscriptions, as perluips 
1)0 was,’ found it possible to put up a big fight after a 
long interval after the first war with Parakkamabjihu, 
maintained diplomatic connections witli tlie Pandyas, 


* IMvl. fbi(h !>• 4()6. 

^ Caiulraklianu is calkul tlio king of tho Javakus in tiui l\fahd- 
vamnK^ not of Javakjun. And tho Pandyiin inscription 
speaks of a Savagan or Savagan inahidan. 





raised a Tamil army in South India to supplement tlio 
strongtli ho derived from the nucleus of Malay adven- 
turers wlio had {^one over with him, and appanmtly ruled 
a part of Ceylon hy ri^ht of conquest and perhaps even 
transmitted it to his son, ‘thouf^di lie had to acknowledge 
Pandyan suzerainty for a time. 

Much still remains vague and uncertain; but the 
history of Ceylon is a confus(?d tangle and the Maltd- 
ram.sa does not always tell the whole story. Tamil 
inscriptions also often exaggerate the achievfunents of 
'.ramil kings of Ceylon. J have only sought to suggest 
a tentative? hypothesis for reconciling all the? authentic 
date we have been able to draw from our sources. 

There remains the (piestion whether the Savag.i 
opponent of Vira Pandya had anything to do with Kada- 
ram, and whetlu?!* wc? derive any light from the story of 
(^andrabhann’s adventures oji the downfall of the empire 
of Sri Vijaya. Coedos says: ‘ 'Lhie insciription of 12r)4 
mentions the victory over the king of the -Jiivakas, but 
does not speak of Kadaram ; that of 12t)5 mentions the 
victory against Kadfiram, but does not speak of the 
Javaka.’ Kadaram then was under Candrabhanu, the 
ruler of Tatiibralinga, who, it has been shown had nothing 
to do with Sri Vijaya or the Sailendras. It is clear that 
the designation ‘ king of Kadaram ’ applied to tlm Sailen- 
dras of SrT \ ijaya in the llth century caiiie to apply to a 
local, ruler of Tambralinga by the middle of the 18th 
century. If we recall the importance of the possession of 
Kadriram to the prosperity of the maritime (mipire of Sri 
Vijaya, we shall not be wrong in dtiting tJie decline of Sri 
Vijaya from this period, if not earlier.^ 

Jt will be s(?('n that the wholt' argumimt li(?re rests 
on tlie supposed antithesis beiweon the inscri])tions of the 
tentli and eleventh years of Jatavarman Vlra IVuidya. 
This antithesis is however not r(?al ; for while both the 
inscriptions mention tlic defeat of the SiXvaka, th(^ latiu’ 
record in more di'tail than the (?arlior, Kadaram occiu’s 


^ Jl3KI. ihid, PI). 107-8. 
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only in the later record in an impossible list of states 
tributary to the Pandyan king. We have discussed this 
list already and shown that no historical value can attach 
to the inclusion of Kadaram in such a list. In short, we 
have no evidence that (Jaudrabhanu of the Jaiya inscrip- 
tion liad Kadaram under his control. For to include 
Kadaram among his possessions we must be able to estab- 
lish two propositions : (1) that he was identical with the 
Savaka of the Pandyan inscriptions and (2) that the 
Pandyan records describe the Siivagan as king of 
Kadaram. The first proposition is probable, though not 
demonstrably so ; the dates on Geiger’s scheme raise a 
doubt on this point. The second proposition seems to 
have its origin in the somewhat inaccurate summary of 
the inscription of tlie IJth year of Vira Pandya givim in 
the Madras Epigraphy report of 1912 and reproduced by 
Ferrand. 

Th(i other arguments adduced by Coedes for dat ing 
the decline of Sri Vijaya from 1178 A.l), are loft un- 
touched by this result of our examination of the JVindyan 
inscriptions. 



APPENDIX 


THK KUPUMIYAMALAI INSCRIPTION OF JATAVARMAN 

VIRA-PANDYADEVA (356 of 1906). 

Text. 

1. Tirumafta] valar mulai tiru marpu fca]aippa^ 
poruinaga! vanamulai“ puyam punarnclu kalippa 
nan-nioH '^naninisaic-conmagal iruppa t.- 
tisaigal eltinumisaima- 

gal"* valara 

2. irii rnnnru sainjiiyamum oru iniinru tarnilum 
veda nankuin mdiyil vilanga 

Gangam Gaudam Kadaram Kiisipani 
Koiigam Kudivani Kosalaiii Majuvain 
Aruinanain Sonagam Shiam A 

vanti 

3. Kanmadain Ijam Kalingaiii Telingain 
Pepanaui Tandagani^ Pandarain rnudaliCya'O 
emhuli^* vendaruin igal mandallganim 
inum-inaraisu midanguiti soinrnani majigai 
koyir kon;a vayii; puguiidu 

1. kalain ])arUuk-kalal inai papiiidu 
nila velamum nediyainuin katta 
pfiviri solaik-kavikkalattu' c- 
Colan poruda vclapporil 
niadap-pin;arak-kadak-kali-yanai 
tiijakka (i*) c-cemhorrodikkaiyii; 

5. vaiciii tu merkondu vagai pidittu sudiya'^ 
ialaipperaniiiai tanittani-yeduttu 
k alai kk avi va j ar k a vin pcrat - 1 u d i ppa 
son.a^^ maiinar titattiyaiiial 

^ talaipada 
“ valarmiilai 
^ Read nfi- 
^ nuin .layaiuagal 
'' Tandarain 
^ eppuvi (?) 

' Kavirikkalatfcu 
^ sudi 
^ terra 

tisaiyariyaiTial (?) 
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o V rai- y ali - y ulagii val am 
c; — • 

(i. ricai niaiinavar iraikodiraifija^ 
ininavav kocli mcruvilonga^ 

Vatlnvarikkodimgvil valanga vannam 
nadiivii nilai songdl nado.i.um nadappa 
otii^ainiannariini iviirigali kadindii 
mutta VO — 

7. nkudai niiiliinilavii snriya 
oru moli tai-ippa])-puvi muludundan 
iiiada-marpu vilanga inani-niudi sudi 
iivai kolu (niai‘a'*')ljil araisiyal valakkam 

. iievippa ia nattuoi kui:ij)]nnid Itisain (da*) 

tiriip] 3 ridani •''O tirimda mandiri 

8. saranainai tigahidinidu nokki muraninigu sirappil 

Ikiniannar'^ ilaguvaril oruvaiiai 
vi 1 ap po riid u v i n m i sa i - yen; i 
uriinaieciirramiim uykidam ])ukkut.- 
fcai’uniai yanmaiyiini pala- 

1). padaippuraviyiim 

kananianittei’iiui sinavadain(a*) nun 
nagattraliiin navaraanikkuvaiyum 
adagattiriyiini^ aii — asaiianiuiu 
mudiyum kadgainuai inuluinani-yarainuin 
kodiyun*gudaiyuin kujir venkavariyuin 
muvasun-jan--- 

10. gamuiTi tandu muclali(ya*) 
araivukelii dayam adaiya vavi 

Krinfiinannavar kandu kandenga 
Kon a 111 a 1 ai y i n u m Ti ri k Cid agiri y in iii n 
iirukelu kodimisai-yiru kayoleludi 
enaivendanai anai tirai koiidu 

11. paiid- 
eval se^yfidigal soydininda 

SMva(ga‘ )n niaindan fr.alanii^rundiraiiija 
virakkala] vira(va*) laraic-cutlit- 

' Viilagiilalarnara (’/) 

“ i daj; ko( 1 i rai nd u 

■ So DalapalisaiiuKliaiTi version (H of 1920). Others read Kodi~ 
ttern uilemjn 
" lUa- 
villa- 

-kkiviyuin (?) 

' iialam- 
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tirukkojain alaivappadari kalitiu (?) 
valarif^i aru]i imilangu kalireri 
par niukidariya urva- 

12. lafijofy*) vittu 

tandai ladamjadal-IlavL 

maindan pa yum^ tiiarapt3na ninaippit- 

taraisida inagindu aniirpuriccu (?)^ 

V i rai y aceelgen a v id aikod uitaiii ! i 
yagamadandai anbudaii sfitti 
vagai suda ma- 

13. diiriianag.uiiala 

v^arndavenkavaj i;i vadalun-donraluni 
vendar visa vTrasingadanattn 
kapakandaluviya kfiniar valla 

14 da 

])oriodi piinairidu nialarnda inalarkkohiin 
paripuraiccinadi ulagai^i ulududai yarod iiin 
vIiTirundaruliya svasti sn ko- 

1*5. ccadaipatmiarana tiripiivanaccakkaravaltiga] 
siri Yira])undiya devarku yandu 11 — vadn 
173 nfd 

Abstract of contents {with sonic, notes), 

Ijinos 1 — 4. 

To mdi!/amwu-kdtfa--Ji\mtor\cii\ praise of the king’s rule (hi- 
historical. Note the list of tributary countries (Gangain to Pandarain) 
vvliich includes Kalarain as the third name; only one version of tlie 
prai>asti omits it. 

Lines 4 — 5. 

puoiri solo, to tiulippa. A light at Kavi(ri)kkalam with the 
Cola king in which Vila Pandya captured several elephants, a victor\ 
praised by poets in many ways. 

Lines .5 -1. 

serrit mannar ... niani niudisudi ; the distress of enemy kings, 
the power and justice of Pandyan rule. From this point all versions 
of this prasasti except the KudumiN ainalai one pass direct to 1. 
yaijamadandaii etc. 

Linos 7 — 12. 

Account of Ceylon expedition : opens with an a])peal from the 
Ceylonese minister (niandiri) to the Pandya, and tlie nefeat and death 
of one Ceylonese king {oruvanai vilapporiuhi vinmisaiip’. rri) and 
capture of h is paraphernalia, the setting up of the ilag of victory on 

^ These words are omitted in the Pudukkottah text, 

“ zXnurapurikku (?) 
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tho Konamalai and Trikutagiri and the subjugation of another king 
{Pnai vendunal anat linulcoiidu)y and (inally from ipaJjdeoal) cornos tlio 
r(deroii(;(3 to Sdua{(ja) n-maindan, liis initial contuinacjy, later submis- 
sion, the I’owards lu? received, tbo procession on an ek^pliant and liis 
restoration to tluj kingdom of Ceylon (tadanqadal Ham) once ruled by 
bis father itandai-yCilitla). 

Linos 13 — lo. 

Uliotorical end. 



GOVINI) PANT BlINDKLA AND PANIFAT 


By V. lUoHAVKNDiu B\o, »r.A., h.t., 
Intermediate Gollej/e, Mijsnre. 


Govind Ballal Khor, the ancestor of the brave Rani 
of Jhansi, was largely res|)onsil)le for tlni disaster of 
Panipat. His career has been brilliantly suinnied up by 
the late Y. K. Raj wade. 

Govind Ballal came to the notice of Baji Rao [ 
during his compaigns in the Hindu.stans. It was Ghiiuaji 
Appa who first appointed Govind as Kamisdar about 
the year 1737. The latter was fre(|uently employed as an 
envoy to negotiate with the local chieftains, terms of 
peace and tribute. After the reduction of Bundelkhand 
by Baji Rao, Govind Pant was appointed as manilatdar 
in the same province {G. 1740 A.J).). 

It was in tlie period of the third Peshwa, tliat 
the dubioi.s nature of Govind Pant was revealed. He 
was slack in remitting the revenue collections and com- 
missioners of enquiry merely confirmed the suspicion of 
Govind Pant’^' corruption and maladministration. Ho 
evaded rendering iiis accounts of his collections for more 
than two years. Even Sadashiva Rao was put off by 
idle excuses and specious promises. 

During the Panipat campaigns Govind Pant was 
enjoined to check the movements of Najib Khan and 
Shuja-ud-Dowla and intercept their possible coalition. 
But Govind Pant was determined to ruin the cause of his 
master, and so kept quiet. Not merely did he permit 
Shuja-ud-Dowla to negotiate with the invader, but, he also 
failed to keep in readiness a flotilla of boats, as required 
by Badashiva Rao. Hence the Bhao found himself unable 
to move about the Doab freely, for lack of transport 

527 
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fiKiilitics. If is one aim was to moot tlu' invader on the 
frontiers and to have lieliind liiinself the full resoiire.es o( the 
(lanj;(!i,ie valley. In such a contin'?enoy, Abdali would 
l)(i isolatiid and ho (jasily vuhiorablo to the Maratha forces. 
Ihit, all the fond hopes of the Maratha leader were 
l)(‘trayed and the game allowed to ('scape by the criminal 
conduct of Govind Pant Ifundela. 

Anotlu!!' act of treacluuy of the Pant was liis failure to 
k('(!]) in r(^adiu(iss the revenue e.ollections by him to meet 
the expens(^s of the army of the expedition. Ifiit the 
ollieer defended his conduct by lame excuses. Sadashiva 
liao tried various means of extracting mom^y from him 
and in vain. 'I’lie Bundela was a past master in the art 
of turning away the wrath of his master. He wrote in- 
sinuating letters to tiu' leader who was taken up the 
sw('(!t words and asnplo promises of his s'.ibordinate. 
IfeiKie, he escapesd drastic punishment from the hands of 
his superiors. The absence of another man of (Xiual 
ability to take the place of Govind Pant was also th(? 
reason for Sadashiva iiao’s failure to chastise the Pant. 

ft has alr((ady been noticed that the Maratha 
(Jommandcr-in-chief was hampered in his movements ow- 
ing to lack of boats, due to the trcwdicry of Govind Pant. 
I'ilse, .\hmad Shah Abdali would not have beam pennittc'd 
to gather allies around him, in Hindustan. His forces 
were not yet formidable, as he was encamped at Sikhan- 
dara. And just at that moment he would be no match 
lor lh(! Marathas, only if tlie latter could command tiie 
river fords, in high Hoods. That was not to he. 'I’he 
lu'xt item of strategy was to ke(5p the Rohillas .and the ru’.er 
of Oudh within their own frontiers by raising- troubles 
and insurrcictions within. This was also the duty e.ntrusted 
to Govind Pant, and he egregiously failed to do it. 

H’Ik'u Bhao, captured Delhi and let go the followers 
of Abdali, with all honours. 'I’he po.sscssion of Delhi 
enhanced the prestige of the Marathas throughout the 
Hindustan. Then the Indian allies of Abdali seriously 
contemplated deserting his standard, since he was 
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obviously powerless against the Maratlias to occupy the 
capital of India. Shuja-ud-Dowla repented of his conduct 
and tried to patch up peace with the Maiathas. The 
invader felt himself betrayed on every side and was also 
faced with serious discontent in his own army. He 
preferred safe retreat and sent an envoy to the Maratha 
camp, to sound for peace terms. But the J3hao did not 
want half-measures, and so was indilTerent to the envoy. 
In fact, he was burning to avenge for the defeat of 
Sindhia, six months before, by the hands of the Afghans. 
Let but the floods subside, the enemy would be brought 
to his knees, thought the Hindu leader. 

'I’he Marathas were encamped in Delhi, during the 
rainy season of 1760 A.D. In the itjoanwhile, Sadashiva 
Rao placed on the throne of the Mogliuls, prince Ali 
Gohur, surnamed Sliah Alam, and announced to all 
Hindustan tliat tlio Marathas were the main pillars of the 
Mmpire, whereas Najih and Shuja were its chief rebels and 
enemies. This move of Bhao chagrined liis opponents 
who intended to prordaim Abdali as tlie Sovereign of India. 
They won; outwitted and outwatched by the Marathas. 
'i'hus the S'rength and prestige of Sadashiva Uao was at 
ils zenith about the end of the year 17(50. 

Having heard that Ahmad Shah’s advanced guard 
was in possession of Kuiijpura, the Marathas resolved 
upon assaulting the enemy’s camp. Sadashiva llao 
proposed to lead the fonje in person and orden'd (lovind 
Pant to cut off the (iomumnhaitions of Abdali and loot 
and fire the country around him. The Pant was enjoined 
not to loiter about the country with idle pretexts ; but to 
bestir himself at least once, in this supreme crisis of history. 
The aim of the Marathas was to encircle and isolate the 
enemy on all sides, 'riius the task of paramount import- 
ance was entrusted to Govind Pant Bundela. If the 
general had but carried out his allotted task, history 
would have a different tale to tell. 

Sadashiva Rao marched against Kunjpura, m the 
middle of October. His Sirdars Mchondela and Sindhia 

34 
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took possossion of tlio advance guard of the Afglian forces. 
Ahmad Shah was greatly disconcerted and feared being 
circnmventiid by his enemy, since all the passes and fords 
were in tin* hands of the Marathas. But with courage, 
he fenced his passage across the river at Bagpat and 
camped himself at Panipat. If is position was now 
extriiinely critical, being encircled by the Marathas. The 
only loop-hole, left for his hope was a passage into 
Rohilkhand, still left open thanks to (rovind Pant. It 
was this last line of retreat, of help, of hope, that was 
entrusted for (Jovind Pant to take possession off and 
starve in the inviuler. 

Lot iia see how the J’ant carried out his mission. It 


was his main duty to prevent any help from going to 
Ahmad Shah, through and from the country of Rohil- 
khand. 'I'liis was the key position, master strategy 
devised by the Maratha Biiader. Instead, Qovind Pant 
beguiled himself by besieging forts and places south of 
the river .1 unina, ; and thus lolt freely open the communica- 
tion between Najib Khan Rohilla and Ahmad Sliah 
Abdali. ihe .Maratha odicer wasted, several precious 
critical months in playing at petty sieges and wars, ^riie 
re, suit was the Durrani’s army was fully replenished with 
all kinds of siipplu-s, Knowing this, Sadasbiva Rao, 
again, sent an urgent message to tlie Bimdela to go 
.straight to his allotted duty of cutting oil the supplies *to 
iUimad Shah Abdali. “ You must go at once, to captu'n 
the commmucations of the enemy. Do not put oO: the 
task by idle prete.xts or excuses. This duty lias lon.> been 
neglected by yo„. 1>|, .odor itobilkand, attack Alimad 
bhali from behind or from any Hank. Though it has been 
repeatedly urged on you, it is surprising that yon have 
ailed in your duty. If you fail even now, you are a 
brazeu coward wrote the Bhao. 

Vet i„ Bpito of the Buudeia’B folly, i|,„ oa„.p t|,o 
uirani duel w.ys rediicod to sore stmifs. He was in 
constonl terror of the Marathso and would „ot move about 
freely. His rosonroos also were getting exlnaueted. In 
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the meanwhile, there was an encounter between the two 
sides, and the Marathas cariic off with liyinj^ colours. 
Sadashiva Uao was now full ol confidence that the »aine 
was almost with liis j^rasp. But the only Achilles’ heel 
was Rohilkaiid. So, he again wrote to Biindola in 
November 1760: ‘‘ You make vain promises to go towards 
your post of duty. You have never once acted up to your 
words. I am tired of writing to you, about this. This is 
unworthy of you. Abdali is almost within our grasp, 
here in Panipat. We have trained our guns ready against 
him. But he is daily receiving supplies, from the country- 
side, None prevents them from moving about. If you 
fall upon them, then, the enemy will be greatly dishearten- 
ed. But you are always proving yourself im -trust- 
worthy. Despatch njoney and come at once for help.” 

But nothing would bring (lovind Pant to a sense of 
duty. Be trod gaily, the path of prevarkiation and 
procrastination. Be let slip the most crucial time for 
the complcito encirclement of Alimad Shah Abdali. Sada- 
shiva liao was cheated of certain victory by his own 
disloyal so^rvant. Bis own forces were strong, well 
su[)portGd by a pack of artillery. Bis men wore brave, 
loyal and patriotic. So he did not lose his courage due to 
treachery of tliis solitary Maratha Judas Iscariot. 

Soon, the besiegers became the Ix^sicged. Famine 
appeared in the Maratha camp. Several of his loyal 
chieftains sacrificed tlioir lives for their country’s cause. 
Then came the nows that the (Ireat IVjshwa himself was 
coming north with a succouring army. On this (xovind 
Pant bestirred himself to activity. B(i tried to forage the 
country behind the Shah. Now he met liis reward of 
treachery, being killed in an encounter with Alimad 
Shah’s forces. Thus his own delay and prevarication 
cost him his life. He let slip thousand and one chances 
of victory; and at last fell a victim to the overgrown 
forces of his enemies, whom it was in his power to nip in 
the bud. His death destroyed also all hope of immediate 
help to the famished Maratha camp at Panipat. 
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Kl.iISffXA DftVA lUYA AS YAVANA-RAJYA- 
STHAPANACJIAEYA 

liY M. H. Kama Sharma, 

MallfKivaraiii, l^angiUore. 


Krislma J)dva Ka^'a was the greatest of Vijayaiiagara 
Emperors. His brilliant military achievements against the 
Deccan Ahisalmans broke all previous records. All the 
same, Perista does not even mention him by naine. If 
we are to pin oiir faith on Musalman writers only, wt! will 
have blotted out from o<ir memory many extraordinary 
(‘pisodes of the time and very much disturbed all histori- 
cal persp(!ctive. Among many, one such is Krishna J)eva 
Jiaya’s claims to the title of Yavana-Eajya-Sthapanacha- 
rya. 'L’hreo inscriptions of which one is dat(!d 1514 and 
the other two 151(i, draw our attention to this unpre- 
e('dentcd title. 'I’he earliest among those available so far 
being that of 1514, we an; led to conclude that it should 
have been assiimcvl by him in tlia*' year or in the years 
previous to'it. “ Yavana” at this period of Indiati Histoiy 
could refer to none but one or the other of the Deccan 
(Ihii'fs. Iveladi-Nfipa-Vijaya, a Kannada work, ndatiug 
events which hai)pened as late as 1 765, gives a detailed 
account of an (expedition led by Sadasiva-Nayaka, tJhi(4 
of Keladi, under the orders of Krishna I leva Raya, In 
brief, it narrates the details of a battle between him and 
some Khans who acted according to tht; directions of 
■Nizam Hhah Bhairi. Among these Chiefs, two at least 
can he identified, one Dastur Khan, as Chief of Gulburga, 
and the other Sanjar Khan, as General of Adil Shah. 
The battle is said to have happened at a place called 
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Jambu-Khandi, in which Sadasiva-Nayaka triumphed in 
the end. After victory, he is said to have pressed forward 
and captured first Kalyaniand tlien Kalbui f;i also. Havin^f 
carried out his master’s orders, he seems to have rejoined 
him at a place called Jalaya-Pahi or Jalihalu. From here 
Sada!5iva-Nayaka is reported to have h(!eii again sent, this 
time, against Jiarid Shah whom also, after liaving defeat- 
ed he brought as prisoner to the Kaya. 'I'hat this cannot 
he a creation of poetic imagination is proved by the titles 
which the descendants of another Chief, Kre Krishnappa 
Nayaka, later on the founder of Belur Principality, (daim 
for him in the Kpigivaphical records of their family. 
“ Barida-Saptanga-Harana” and “Turuka-Dala-Vibhada” 
as applicHi to this person can only mean that he should 
have distinguished himself in imperial Service, in all 
probability on the occasion in which Sadasiva-Nayaka 
also made a name for himself. “ Krishna Kaya Vijayamu ” 
a Telugu work finished about the middle of the 17th 
century and “Kaya Vachakamu ’’ another in the same 
language, to all appearances a nearly contemporary rec;ord, 
refer to Krishna Deva Kaya’s victory over Barid. A fugi- 
tive verse also attributed to Paddana, the favourite poet 
of Krishna Deva Kaya makes a reference to his capture 
of Kalhurgi and attack on Bidar. ADOth(‘r in “ Amukta- 
Malyada,” said to be from the pen of Krishna himself, 
adds its own >. eight to the above by repeating that he 
annihilated the Musalman forces at Kalburgi. We may 
add to this list, if necessary, another from the dubious 
records of the Chitaldrug Chieftain where Thimmanna 
Nayaka also is said to have marched according to the 
Emperor’s orders and captured Kalburgi. All these, 
taken together, will be quite enough to substantiate our 
theory that some time or other in his reign, Krishna Deva 
Raya captured Kalyiina, Kalburgi and Bidar. 

As for the date of this campaign, we have to arrive 
at it from various sources. Our investigation has to start 
with Krishna Deva Raya’s accession to power. One 
Kadajan Manuscript fixes this towards the close of 1509 
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A.l). Tho weight of Epigniphical evidence carries the date 
forward by a hnv months into 1510. It must be somewhere 
between tliesc two dates that he actually succeeded to tho 
thrr)n(*. For tlie present let us take it as C. 1510. Accord- 
ing to Nuniz, Krishna Deva ila^a did not move out of 
Vijayanagara for a year and a half after his accession. 
Other sources of information also, predominantly Portu- 
guese;, confirm this stiitement of Nuniz. “ Krishnaraja 
Vijayamu,” “ Uajni Vachakamu” and the Portuguese 
re(;ords as well, tell us that the first expedition he 
hid in Jiis reign was again.st (Immattrir and Sivanasamud- 
rani. An inscription from Pukka|)atna in l^cnuKouda 
Taluk, tells us that ho was engaged in State business at 
Sivanasamudra in 1512. According tf) the above- Tehigu 
works, Krishna is .S!i.id to have marched into the territories 


of Adil Shah and takem Mudgal, Kaichur and other places 
iiltc.'i clo.sing his Sivanasamudra allfair. His presence at 
Kajchnr about this date is notic,ed by K(;rista also, though 
h(! calls him by tho name of “ Tim llaj." “ Krishna Kaya 
Vijayamu ’’ and *■ Uaya Vachakamu ” tell us, that after 
this campaign against Adil Shah, Ik; marched agaimst 
luitub Shah. The anonymous writer of the history of 
Golkonda, records his pri'.scnce close to Paiigal about this 
date only. (In tlu; authority of the above two works and 
a few more we h'a,rn that ho proceeded against Hdayagiri 
and other places from (iolkonda Territory. Nuniz tells 
us that Krishna Deva Kaya spent uorndy two years in his 
campaign against the (lajapati King, in the course of 
winch, 1,0 captured Hdayagiri, Kondavidu, Kondapalli and 
many other places. We nave, an inscription of date J H3 
to mark Ins return home after the capture of IJdavagiri 

So all those years from 1510 to nearly 1514 wn find him 

engaged either at Vijayanagara or with one enemy or 
other south of tho Krishna. If, at all, I, is army couid be 
loheved of engagements 111 those places and sent north- 
wards to capture Kalyani and other forts, it could only 
be. possible after 1518. As Sadasiva Nayaka’s rei-m 
begins towards the middle of 1518, from this'pointof view 



also it should have happened after tliis date. As the 
above event is mentioned at the very beginniiiff, it inay 
bo taken to have happened in 1514 or 1515. While relat- 
ing the events that happened in the Deccan about 1514 
A.D., the author of Burhan-i-Ma.sii' throws out a bint that 
from this time forwards “ the devastation of the territory 
of Islam and Mnsalmans became a regular custom.” 
This specification of a new kind of war, in the midst of 
what was happening every year among the Shalii Chiefs, 
can but refer to the war with Vijayauagara. As “ liaya 
Yachakamii” and “ Krishna Raya Vijayamu” emphasize 
the fact that Krishna Deva Raya renewed his hostilities, 
with the Gajapati King after the capture of Bidar, wo 
have to date the latter before thi! first date of his second 
campaign against Gajapati. This is made clear by an 
inscription at Ahobalam dated early in 1515. Thus, while 
from one side we arc carried after 1518, from the other 
we are pushed behind 1510. Inasmuch as the first 
inscription prestixing the title of “ Yavana-Rajya-Sthapana- 
charya ” to his name is in lol l, it seems safi; to fix this 
year only as the year in which lie led his army to the 
north. 

As for the causes that might liave led him to interfere 
in Deccan affairs, more than one can be traced. 
Mahaniood Shah Babamani II bad become but a play- 
thing towards ^ he end of his reign. Both Adil Shah and 
Barid did their best to get hold of his person, so that they 
might usurp all pow’cr over and against other chiefs. 
Thus, we see this poor old Bahamni Monarch dragged by 
his vassals this way and that, every uow and then. In 
1514 A.l). Barid led an expedition to Bijapur, in 
company with Nizam Shah Bchri, Kutub Shah and others. 
But he failed in his object as he was finally defeated and 
driven out of the field. Mahauiood Shah and his sous 
having fallen prisoners into Ismail Adil Shah’s bauds, a 
matrimonial union was arranged between the two families 
and celebrated at Kulhurga, when it was re-captured 
by Adil Shah. After this, a contingent of Bijapur 
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accoujpjuiied Maliaiiiood Sliali to his capital Bidar. The 
disappointed Barid iled from this place also and once 
again started negotiations with Ni/am Shah and other 
Chi(*fs to regain his lost hold on the Sultan. Accordingly 
at the news of the approach of the Nizam Shahi army, 
tin? Bijapur force desert(^d Alaliamood Shah Bahainani 
and retired. It must h(' about this time and while the 
control of the Bahainani States swayed in the balance, 
that Krishna Deva Ihiya took advantage of the situation 
to re-('stal)lish the liahamani Sovereignty. In spite of 
the suppn'ssion of this important fact by Mussalman 
writers, we hav(^ to admit the part played by Krishna J 'eva 
KViya (or tlu^ iirst time in 1514. It is this that evidently 
g:ive him the claim to ilm title of Yavana-Eajiia-^thapana- 
rhanjd. 



PALA EXPANSION IN THN EAR SOUTff 
OF INDIA 

By Dr. il. C. Raychaudhcbi, m.a., pu.d., 
Calcutta U inversitji, Calcutta, 


From tlie cliiwii of autlientio history the far south 
of Fudia boyond the Krishna and the Tnh<>;ahhadra con- 
stituted a world by itself. As pointed out by Dr. Vincent 
Siriith it was ordinarily so secluded from the rest of the 
country that its affairs remained hidden from the ^aze of 
other peoples. Enterprising rulers even in this region 
cherished, however, the ambition of universal Indian 
dominion and poets now and then sang of a southern 
prince who led expeditious to the north and was believed 
to have extended his sway, temporarily at any rate, over 
the Jiiass’ve plain decked with the Ganges as with a pearl 
necklace. 

sa mfjarduihardm urclui 
Caugd luauktilxahdri'nnh 
oabhdra suchiram vim 
Merti - Manddra hmdald m . 

At times northern invaders would push through the 
rugged valleys' of the Narmada and the MahanadI, the 
Godavari and the Krishna, carry their arms deep into the 
lands of Kailchl and Karnata and thus lift the veil in 
which the mysterious realms of the far south were 
shrouded. The most famous among the invasions from 
the north were those led by the Mauryas in the third or 
the fourth century B.C. and the Guptas in the fourth 
century A.D. That a third dynasty which for a time 
held its court in the old imperial city of Pataliputra, also 
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claims to hav(^ ovcutuh tlu; far south of India, is not so 
woll known to stud<‘nts of antiquity. The lino of kings 
roforrod to is the hiinous Pala dynasty of Bengal and 
Bihar. In the Monghyr Plate of Devapala his father 
Dhariuapala, a eontejnporary of the Kashtrakfitanionarohs 
who ruled in the latter half of the eighth century A.D., is 
said tt; have uudertakeJi a Difjidjaifa or conquest of all the 
regions in the course of which his followers visited several 
holy spots including Gokarna, apparently in North Kanara. 
Ke.ildri’ mdhinopatjitkta-iKiijasdth 
Gai'tgrtxaiiicldinhutllMii 
Gokariiddixlni chdjiiiaiiushfhittivatdm 
llrtlu'sliii (lliarinffdh hriudh. 

Devapala hi?iiself is said to have had Karuatas among 
his xecakns or S(uvauts and is credited with having 
‘ enjoyed ’ tin? whole earth from the source of the Ganges 
to llama’s Bridge in the Par South. 

d-(.ta I'igdga ma-iun hitd I 
xajxitna-Hd nyd in 

dHdtiih pralJiita-dd.sdsgakefn-klrfnh 
urvJ indvani na -nike 
{t(i) ndchcha Sindhn-r 
dldkxlnnl knlahltarandchc/ia go Inibkoja. 
ilie l)adal Pillar inscription juakos specific Juention 
of the fact that Devapala humbled th„ pride and conceit 
of the lord or lords of the Dravidas. 

utklhtotkaldknldni hnt a-H dnagavvanb 
khdiviknta Drarida-Gnrjara-ndtha 

darpanl. 

There is undoubtedly a good deal of exaggeration in 
these eulogies. But are they to he regarded as absolutely 
without any foundation ? Is there no substratum of truth 
behind these claims ? Have we no corroborative evidence 
that rulers of Dastern India whose territories embraced 
Magadha actually ligurcd in the politics of the far south 
of India in the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., the period 
to which Dharmapala and his son Devapala must be 
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assigned? Curiously enough certain Pandya records 
furnish interesting information on the point. L’he 
Velvikkudi grant of about 709-70 A.l). informs us that a 
Pandya otiicial named Marangari “ the crest jewel of the 
Vaidyakakula ” took part in a fight when “ Parairajar ” 
or eastern kings rose up and put t(j lliglit at Venbai tlie 
powerful Vcdlahha king — apparently a J.iashtrakuta 
emperor of the Deccan — on the occasion when the excellent 
daughter of Cangaraja was secured and offered to a 
Pandya king. The defeated emperor may have been 
Krishna I who was encamped at Manne in the (ianga 
territory in 708. It is not an improbable hypothesis that 
the expression Punuinljar is ('(jnivalent to Pilrrakskiti- 
(IJira " of the Pala records and was used to rlcnote the 
rulers of Eastern India. The defe it of Krishna I at the 
hands of the Palas and his failure to secuo! a Canga 
Princess for himself or one of his sons prol)al)ly afford a clue 
totho wcllknownhostilitx’of Krishna’s descendants towards 
the Palas and tin; Gahgas. The alliance of the eastern 
kings with the Piini.iyas did not however last long. Wo 
learn from the Siunamanur Plates that the Pandya king Sri 
Miira Srivallabha (who ruled about A.D. 815-8(j‘2) repulsed 
a confederation of Gangas, Pal lavas, Cholas, Kalihgas, 
Magadhas and others at aplace idtmtified by Tamil scholars 
with Kumbakouam. 'I'he last mentioned document 
clearly establi^.iies the lu’esence in the Tamil country in 
the ninth century A.D. of warriors from Magadha vvho 
had as their allies the Kaliiigas of the Orissa coast and 
the Gahgas of the southern Kanaresc region, besides other 
peoples. It will be remembered that about this time the 
Palas exercised sovereignty in .Magadlia. They claimed 
to have conquered Orissa. They had Karnatas among 
their servants and had measured swords with a ruler or 
rulers of Dravida in the far south of India. The expres- 
sion DravidaiHltha cannot have solo reference to the 
contemporary Itashtrakuta emperor as has been suggested 
by some scholars. It may bo taken to denote some Tamil 
potentate as well. 
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Tn this connection it is intorestinff to note that a part 
of the 'I'iiinil country embracing portions of the Salem 
and Arcot districts actually came to be known as Magadai- 
inaudala and a famous city in South Arcot boro the name 
Patalipiittiram. It is for scholars to find out whether the 
names i\ragadai and lYitaliputtirain an? reminiscent of the 
Pala invasions of the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. or 
of the earlier inroads of the Maiiryas and the Guptas. The 
extant records of the Mauryas have, however, not yet 
been found beyond the Chitaldriig district of Mysore, and 
the (jiiptas do not s(?om to have penetrated beyond Con- 
joeveram. In view of tlieso facts and the late appearance 
of the name Magadainadn orMagadaimandala in the South 
Indian epigraphs, it is not improbable that this territorial 
d(!siguation has something to do with the Pala invasions of 
the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. It is also important to 
recall the fact that the final overthrow of the Pala sove- 
reignty in J3engal was the work of a line of South Indian 
princes (Bcthldnafija kshnvijiiiflra) who were originally 
feudatories hailing from Karniita and the VaidyaUkula 
to which the southern ally of the eastern kings mentioned 
in the Velvikkudi Plates helouged, reminds us of the 
small Vaidya community of Bengal who have not been a 
negligible factor in the social, political and intellectual 
life of the province since the days of the Pala kings. 



DECCANI DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATIC 
USAGE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
FIFTKENTJI CENTURY 


By Pnop. H. K. Sheiiwani, m.a., (Oxon.), P.R. Hist. S., 
Hon. M. T. H. Fk., 

Omnania U niversitif College, Hyderabad — Deccan. 


Intboduction. 

There is a remarkable book, the Riadhu’i-insha, 
two copies of whicli are extant in Hyderabad' which 
contains some of the letters written by the great BahinanT 
minister, Mahmud Gawan, and other correspondence 
entered into by him on behalf of Ids BahinanT master, as 
well as the replies of certain well-known ligures of the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Except for the late 
Mr. AzTz Mirzil, once the Home Secretary of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, who refers to these hitters in his life of the 
.Ministei', these letters have not been utilised by any one 
except as a model for flowery and conventional Persian 
style, and j\Ii. Aziz Mirza himself has not attempted to 
draw on them as the source of Deccan idstory. Reference 
was made to the collection by the writer on the present 
paper on another occasion" ; here they are utilised for 
showing the diplomatic usage current in India in those 
far off days and the renown which the Kingdom of the 
Deccan had attained at the hands of Mahmud. 

' Ono !it the Asifiali Stato liibrary (Insha, ITb), tlie othor at 
the Daftar-i Afulkl (Record Office). 

■ Shorwani Kh\vaja-i .leliaii Malinmd Gawfin’a campaigus in tlie 
Mall iLi Ash tra, Indian Historical Congress session, Poona 
1935. 
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The compass f)f the letters dealing with diplomatic 
and foriiigii relations extends from the reign of Ni/ani 
Shall (14()l-14(W) till ahont the end of the reign of 
\ruhamiim(l Shah ( 146-2-1482), and before dealing direct- 
ly with the actual diplomatic correspondence it would be 
well to give a short sketch of the political map of India 
ahont this period in order to present a perspective of the 
condition.-, nndi'r which the corresponde.uce was entered 
into. 

The Bahmani Hnltfimiie . — After Humayfm Shah 
lialnnanT’s death in 14(51, his son Ni/am Shah succeeded 
to the throne at the ago of 8 with his versatile mother, 
the dowager (jueen, Makhdfuna-i Jahan Nargis Begam as 
regent. The ministerial honours were equally divided he- 
tween Khwaja-i -lahan 'L’nrk, govm-nor of Tilanganah 
and th(' Maliku-t-iujjar Malimnd Gfawan, governor of 
Bijapfir. Xi/am Shah reigned only about eight months, 
but during this short period his kingdom had to deal with 
the iiai of (Jrissa in the oast and the formidable Mahmud 
Khiiji of Malwa in the north. 'I'he eastern campaign was 
a success, the Baja having to pay a large indemnity, but 
the northern campaign re.sulted in the defeat of the Bab- 
maiu forces at (^andhar, the tem])orarv shifting of the 
BahmanT capital from Jiidar to fflrozabad and the cap- 
ture of Barar, Bir aud Oaulatabad by the Mahvese. By a 
great stroke of diplomacy Mahmud (lawan invited Mah- 
mud Shah of (jujrat to help the Deccan, and the Mal- 
we.se had to recross the border.' Mahmud Khiljl of 
Afalwa again attacked the Deccan in 14(52, hut returned 
lorthwith on hearing that the King of Gujrat was still an 
ally of the Bahuianl ruler. 

On Ni/am Shah’s sudden death in 14(53 his younger 
brother Muhammad ascended the throne at the age of nine. 

' Tlioni is <iuite a Jargo coi-respondence botwcon tlic three parties 
ill tlie Riadli as well as in the Murhatui’l-Mlathir, tlie photo- 
graph o( the Mss., of which was loot to icc very kindly 
hy Mr. Hashini, Assistant Homo Secretary, H.E.H. tho 
Nizam's Govornmont. Vide infra, pp. Ill and 14 
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It was not long after that the co-minister, Khwaja-i Jahan 
Turk was murdered in open court, and the sole conduct of 
administration devolved on Malikn't-l’ujjar ^Mahmud 
Gawan who was created Khwaj-i- Jahan and controlled 
the Government firstly during the regency of the dowager 
queen and then during the direct rule of the king from 
14GB right up to his own tragic death in 1481. A groat 
change had taken place in the BahuianT power during the 
last five or six years, and the Government felt powerful 
enough to send an army to the territory which was in 
dispute between Malwil and the Deccan, i.e., the district 
of Kherla, and it was only the appeal of the Khiljl king to 
past traditions and his avowal to sue for peace that a 
formal and final treaty was entered into in 1^60, so that 
there was no further quarrel with the nothern neigh- 
bour.' 

OrLs.m. — In the east a great diplomatic success was 
achieved wh('n the BahmanTa supported IlaniTr liiii 
against Mangal ilai in his struggle for the throne of Orissa, 
ovorthrtiw .Mangal liai and made Orissa a protcictorate of 
the Deccaiii Sultanate annexing the long coveted district 
of Rajainandri and Kondavir as tlie price of this success- 
ful interference. In this south the King himself led a 
campaign iigainst Vijayanagar and repaired an outpost of 
the Dcccani Min])iro. The western campaigns of Mahmud 
and his masu.r have been dealt with (dsewhere' and 
are here mentioned as they take up a considerable amount 
of space in the coirnspoiidence entered into chiefly with 
non-Indian potentates.' 

A/rt/«’ri.- -Malwa was governed right through the as- 
cendency of Mahmud Gilwan at Bidar by that remarkable 
man, Malimfid KhiljT, who reigned at Shildiabad Mandfi 

' Vide Burla Ijciit R3 ami Ferislila. Tlie former contains a more 
(letailod descriplion as well as tlio loluor from tho lialiriiani 
rulor in which ho orders tho witluliawal of Lhe army from 
the district. 

^ Vide N. 1, fiiipra. 

^ Tlius, e.g-f in tho letter to the Sultan of Gilan. 
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from 14^6 to 1475. It is said that Mahmud was the 
greatest of the Musliju kings of Mal\va‘ and there is no 
doubt tliat Ins ambitions knew no bounds. Himself not 
of tlie royal stook of Malwa, he eamc! to the throne 
after poisoning his own brother-in-iaw, Muhammad Shah, 
tried to annex the capital of the Notheru Kmpire, Delhi, 
and of the Southern Empire, Bidar, and, was a perpetual 
enemy of (lujrat where he had to face another great 
ruler, Mahmud Begarhah who almost invariably indd the 
(lav against Malwa eitluu by force (jf arms or by his dip- 
lomatic tact In the north, whore he could not overpower 
the might of Bahl(')l Lodi, he made friends with him and 
promised to furnish him a large army against the preten- 
sions of Husain Shah, the ShanjT king of Jaunpur. It was 
mainly due to his ambitious and diplomatic nature rather 
tlian to his success on the field of battle that he was so well 
known all over the world, was honoured by the shadowy 
KhaiTfanof(kiiro,ol MustanjidBi’l-Lah,Svith the bestow- 
al of a robe of honour, and had diplomatic relations 
with Timur’s grandson, Abu Sa‘ld Mir/a, ruler of Central 
Asia,’ 


(iiijrdt this was a jrcriod of groat men in central 
and southern India, and (jujrat was no exception to the 
rule, 'riie king wilh whom we arc chielty concierned here 


IS Mahmfid II, Bi'-garwah,^ who came to the hidp 
ol the BalunanI kingdcun so many times and who 
in tact, saved the Deccan from falling under the tutela'm 
ol the Khilji of .Malwa. Mahmad was the sixth king of 
ushne and ruled from 145H to 1.511. iU, was a real 
friend of the Deccan, and though it w.as iruunly through 
the ellorts of Malimfid Oawau and the Queen Makudfnna- 
i-.)ahan that he stopped in to check the onslaughts of the 
Malwes. ' king, still his conduct as a chivalrous man is 

' Cainl). Hist of Iiuliii, III, C’/tay, IX. ~ 

’ 14 ( 10 — 1470 . 

^ 14,51 — 146H. 

•• Ma,lui,u.l was nicknamed ‘ Begarhah ’ probably because of his 
capture of the great forts of Giniar and Cliampancr. 
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shown by a letter he wrote to ^^ahm^l(1 Khiiji saying that 
it was not proper to attack a kingdom with a child ruler.' 
He fought many battles, but wherevef) he fought, ho 
did so with groat acumen and bravery and extended 
the borders of his State from Malua to Sindh and from 
the Siwaliks to Malkapiir in the Deccjati. He was the 
man who allied with the Mamluk Sultan, Malik Ashraf 
Qansh-ol-Gauhri (1600-1 526) resulting in the utter rout 
of the Portuguese under Laurence de Almeida at Chaul 
in January, 1508. Like Mahtmid KhiljT of Malwa, 
Mahmud of Cmjrat was greatly re-jpccted by contem- 
porary sovereigns not only in India but overseas as 
well, and he received ambassadorial missions fronj Shah 
Isma'il the Great of Persia and Sultan Sikandar Lodi of 
Delhi. 

Jainipfir . — The last Indian ruler mentioned in 
Mahmud Gawan’s correspondence is Husain Shah, the 
SharqT king, who reigned at Jaunpur from 1-168 right up 
to the dissolution of his kingdom in 1479. Mahinfid 
Gawan seems to have been particularly anxious that the 
BahmanT rnoniirchy should ally itself with the Sharqis of 
.Jaunpur, n-aiuly because Jaunpur was the neighbour of 
Malwa in the north in the same way as Gujrat was its 
neighbour in the west and Husain Sh.ah was known to 
hav(! ambitions to make Jaunpur a Deccani power by 
making Orissa lus protectorate, and at the same time to 
extend his sway to the borders of Delhi. It was really 
this latter venture which cost him his throne, as Sultan 
Bahalol BodT proved to be more than a match for 
him, annexing the kingdom to Delhi Sultanate in 1479. 

Non-Indian States. 

Gilan. 

It is only natural that Mahmud Gawiin carried on 
diplomatic correspondence with States bordering on the 
Bahmani kingdom to a greater extent than with those 

' Mentioned in Cainb. Ilistorv of India, JTI, [>. 306. 

36 
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which wore distant from it, such as Jaunpur, and the 
only two States outside India which find a place in the 
collection mentioned above are the land of his birth, 
CJlIan, and the greatest Muslim Empire of those days, 
Turkey. Gilan was a country bordering on the Caspian 
Sea and was independent under its own rulers since 1227 
right, up till the reign of the Persian Emperor, Shah 
Tihmasp SefevT (1620-1676) (who is well known toreadors 
of Indian History as the host of our own Emperor 
Hum<ayun in his wanderings) who annexed it to the 
Persian Empire in 1667. The ruler of GTliin in the days 
of Mahmud Gawan’s greatness was Sultan ‘ Alau’d-dTn 
Abu SaTd Gurgan, and Mahmud, with the greatness of 
licart which he had, is ever protesting his fidelity and 
homage to the successor of the rulers who were the pat- 
rons of his own forbears, and when the Sultan re(piosted 
him to come and servo his erstwhile countr}’, he replied 
that with all the kindness shown to him by the Indian 
Sultans ol the Bahmanl kingdom, he felt it his duty to 
continue serving his adopted land till hi.s last breath. At 
the same time he did all he could to rt'coiint to the Sultan 
of Gilan the great work the Bahmanls were doing to 
pacify the country and make it law-abiding, and enumera- 
ting the deeds of bravery shown by the Indian Muslims 
on the field of battle. 


l nr kei/. 

Such IS also the burden of the letters which the 
hhwaja wrote to the Sultan of Turkey. It is evidentlv 
wrongly stated m the collection that the letters were 
written to ‘ Sultan Murad Khan cr-KumT,’ as Murad, by 
whom IS no doubt meant Murad II, who ruled from 1421 to 
14^1 while we ™ awaro that the Klm/tja did o„t come 
to India till and did not attain any emiuenoo till the 
^cession of Hiimayfi, ShSh liahnmni in 1457 Wo 
know from other sources that it was the son of Murad II, 
Muhammad II, Conqueror of Oonstantmoplc, wlio corres- 
ponded with eminent men as Maulaua .faiul and ifima/d 
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Mahmud Gawan,* and there is no doubt thut it was 
this emperor to whom the letters in the collection were 
addressed. As we are aware Muhammad was one of the 
greatest Sultans Turkey ever had, and it was he who 
not only conquered the ‘ Imperial City,’ annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and beseiged the island of Rhodes, but his 
armies actually crossed the Adriatic, storming the castle 
of Otranto near Brindisi on the Italian mainland and 
virtually annexing a large part of southern Italy. Although 
it was still some years before Sultan Selim I formally pro- 
claimed himself the Khallfah of Islam, still the greatness 
of such conquerors as Murad II and Muhammad II had 
caused them to be regarded as the bulwark of Islam in the 
West, and the Khw'aja corresponded with Muhammad as 
he wanted to show the Conqueror of the West the feats 
of the Deccani Kingdom. 

The Khwa.ia’s Style. 

We would now give a resniite of some of the diploma- 
tic letters mentioned above, but before doing so, it would 
be better to give a short account of the method of the 
Khwaja’s letter writing. The lettei's written by him are 
mostly couched in fine flowery phrases and sentences, in- 
terspersed with couplets not only from Arabic and Persian 
poets but with Quranic verses, the Apostolic Traditions 
and his own poetic compositions. Except for the letters 
addressed to Mahmud Khiljl of Malwa and his plenipo- 
tentiaries, they are almost invariably very long and in 
case of the Sultan of Gllan and the Ottoman Emperor, 
even the beginning, continuing their natnes and titles, 
runs sometimes to a number of pages. Some letters in 
the collection are supposed to be written on behalf of the 
BahmanI Sultan, but in case of letters written during the 
minority of Nizilm Shah and Muhammad Shah, they 

’ Stanley Lane-l’oole, “Turkey,” Chap. 7, where it is related 
how the Sultan used to send annual presents to Janii and 
the “ Indian Khoja Jahan.” I regret there is no reference 
to any authority in this connection and I am not aware of 
the source of the learned author’s information. 


36 * 
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must have boen writtoa by the Khwaja in the name of the 
Kin^ perhaps at the instance of the Dowager Queen. In 
giving a summary of these letters we would slip over the 
more ( onventional paragraphs and only summarise such 
parts as would throw some light on the diplomatic con- 
duct in those remote times. 

/. To Shall of Giijrdt, 

1. * (pp. 34 ff) • : — 

Reply to a letter written on behalf of the great and 
good Sultan, Muhammad Shah el-Bahmanl to the Sul- 
tan of Jiisticfj, Muhammad Shah el-diijrati {the names of 
neither the fvriter nor the addressee are mentioned therein^ 
accord i)Uf to cnstoin) : — 

[Strategy. Malwese envoys. Their names. Alliance 
between the D('ccan and Gujrat.] 

It should 1)0 plain that in the prosenco ot him in whom are 
gaMiorrd all j^oodnoss and kindness, His Ilif^Iinoss Safdar Khan, the 
foiindjitions of lovo and alliaiico have been laid on the basis of mutual 
promises and contracts, aiul it is with the Graoo of the Ahnij^hty that 
our oonquerin^ armies are preceded by banners of good will . . . 

Our action is according to the Apostolic tradition that ‘ Paradise lies in 
the shadow of the sword,’ and w’c have taken up arms in order that wo 
might cut off tho knot of disorder and opposition and wij)e away all 
the filth of (larkiK'ss and waywardness, and so that the earth may be 
rid of that accursed KhiljT. Tf at this time tho all conquering army 
were to api)ear before the province of Asir, thoie is no doabt that the 
crafty, fir(i-hreathing traitor would go to the lowest portion of boll and 
our joint armies woulil enter his country which has been the cause of 
so 7TincIi cruelty, disorder and oppositiori, causing our mutual alliance 
to shine like the very Sun before tho eyes of tlie denizens of tho Jilast 
and the West . . The rest will he related to you by the chiefost 

of our friends, Khan-i A’/am Tamar Khan. 

2. " (pp. 47 ff.) 

(Malwese envoys arrive with pourparlers. Reference 
to a former envoy from Gujrat. Reference to the proposal 
for tho partition of Malwa.] 

* This letter must liave been written after tlie battle of Quandliar 
in 14()2. 

^ l^eforences are to the manuscript of tho Biadhu’l-Insha in the 
Asafiah Library (148, Insha) unless otherwise stated. 

^ This letter must have been written after the retreat of the 
Malweae army in 1462. 
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All our thanks are due to the Almighty who caused the world- 
shining sun of the alliance of pious rulers to clear away darkness from 
this world ... It should bo known that Qazi-Zahir and Is-haci- 
Zahir liave arrived hero on behalf of th<j Khiljl and are thoroughly 
ashamed of the hold the Devil has had on him recently. The Khiljl 
wants that all traces of opposition from among the followers of Islam 
might disappear and the light of mutual understanding might shine 
with all its effects. These envoys have also said things which arc out- 
wardly well-meaning and in accordance with the Islamic spirit. We 
must remember at the same time that ho is still burning with tlic fire 
of vengeance and there is no coiilidence left in the action of that crafty 
traitor. But the learned men, Syyids, good persons and those versed 
in the Law are telling me that according to the Qur’anic verse, ‘ And if 
thoy bow in a sincere manner, you should also bow,’ it would be 
according to the dictates of Islam to send some one to Malwa with the 
above-mentioned envoys. When Shaikh Dawiid ^ came here? last 
year, his message was duly convoyed to Your Majesty, and it was 
regarded as lit and proper that if in the division of the country regard 
is paid to the rules laid down by past Sulirins it would lead to the 
ending of all quarrels het.ween the followers of Islam. It is for this 
reason that Qazi Sukhan arid Qazi Ahmad, Cen.sov and Deputy Censor, 
are being sent along with those envoys in order to find out winch is 
the best policy for our future relations with the enemy. 

.3. (pp. 56 ff.) 

[ProDOsal of aji alliance with Jaunpfir.j 

Whatever has been written about Sultan Husain Shah of Jaunpur 
is the exact truth, as any help given to liim would h^ad to the 
strengthening of the foundations of the Faith, the end of those who are 
wont to create d’ . rdor and sweeping away of those who side with the 
wicked or oppress tlio pious ..." 

4. (pp. 114 

[Reply to the letter from the King of Gnjnit, in 
which the latter is informed of the demise of tlie Dowager 
Queen, Makhduma-i Jahan.] 

* VideleXiev lY {i), infra, “The message” was from the king 
of Malwa, and it was conveyed to the king of Oujrat, perhaps 
because it was regarded proper that peace sliould be concluded 
only when the two allies agree. 

^ Probably written after V, infra, 

^ This letter must have been written after the Maharashtra cam- 
paign of 1472, as it was then that the Queen died. 
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5. (pp. 124 ff.) : — 

[End of the M<alwese danger. Proposals for a per-^ 
manent union.] 

ThHnks without limits of thought are due to the Creator may His 
Greatness increase and may His Benevolence be further distributed, 
that all ti ac(*.s of the Imrning spark of the treason of sedition-mongers 
has already been extinguished and swept off by the continuous rain of 
the might of pious and just kings and the sharp swords of puissant 
rulers, causing the Sun of friendship to rise from the East according 
to the Qnr’anic verse And so tliey became brothers through His Grace, 
ridding the sphere of this earth and tlie extent of the habitable tourth 
from the darkness of cruelty and blackness of disorder and enmity 
. . It should further ho known that it is necessary for courageous 

Sultnnv to cleanse the distance of the earth by all traces of the dis- 
order and seditious disturbances by the strength and support of the 
Faith and to destroy the serpent of the curse of tlieir existence by the 
edge of the sword of the great Faith and the rain of the arrows of 
following the path of the Chief of the Apostles . . . Malik Ashraf 
will carry a message to your royal ears, which would be based on tliese 
principles founded on the true aims of Islam, and proposal for mutual 
uni ui . . . 

IL From the King of Gujrat, 

(pp. 12H ff.) ' 

[Names of the Dcccani and the Malwese envoys. 
Strategy.] 

Your Majesty’s letter has been received through its bearer, Khaui- 
A‘zam Islam Khan, ^ carrier of all the appurtenances of embassy in 
the most ausiiicious of times and owner of all the necessary qualities of 
his oliico ; and forthwirh the folds of the sky of union began to shine 
with the stars of love and regard ... At the same time Syy id of the 
Syyids, tluj rising place of the star of good qualities, Syy id Muzaff ant’d- 
din, who had in his hanfls th*^ high banner of the goodwill of both the 
parties . . . was sent, so that he might open tlie chain of alliance 

and amity with the keys of truth and cause the hearts of the friends of 
both parties with the scent of kind words . . . Seeoildly, it Is in- 

cumbent on successful kings to eliminate all disturbing factors caused 
by the recalcitrant, ... so according to the adage, ‘ In post- 
ponement are troubles if you were to pay attention to tbe removal of* 
the chief obstacle immediately by the action of the victorious army 
which is now at the fortress of Gulnar, then the chronicle of time will 

‘ Probably a reply to I (1), supra. 

^ The Khan-i A ‘ Zam is named Tamaz Khan in (l), supra. 
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be ornamented by the seal of good acts and the blessing of this cure 
of old wounds would result in the fulfilment of the rest of our 
ambitions, so chat our victorious arms will he able to coiKiuor the 
forts and fortresses of the enemy with ease . . . 

III. To Mahmud Khiljl of Maliva. 

(pp. J2Uff.)‘:— 

[Exchange of mutual envoys,] 

Written on behalf of the just Sultan Muhammad Shah el* 
Bahmani, in reply : — 

Tt should be made clear and plain that letters of friendship and 
beautiful proofs of union have been received on the arrival of that link 
in the chain of the great arul the venerable, the source of all that is 
good . . . At present . . . “ is being sent for Your Majesty’s 

companionshij), for he is one who unites the maiks of leadership in 
himself, puts forward his opinions with sincerity and courage, in order 
that the rules of friendship might bo tlio foundation and cement of love 
which should shine like a glittering and a highly ornamented palace- 

IV. To Mahmud KhiliVs Khvoijh, 

1. To ol-Mendawl/ 

(pp. 119 If.):— 

[Conditions of mutual alliance. Purity and sincerity 
in foreign relations. Threat.] 

2. To Shaikh Dawtid. 

(pp. 48 b.ff.) ^ 

[Greatness of the Bahmani dynasty. Foriiior Khiljl 
enjoys. A.nti-BahuianT party at the Malwese con;t. 
Condition of alliance. Definition of purity. Threat.] 

V. To the Sultan of JaiinpHr.'’ 

(pp. 113 ' 

[Need for mutual union. Importance of envoys. 
Names of envoys.] 

' Chronologically ttiis should come attiu’ I (2), where tlio envoys 
arc named Qazi-Zal)ir and Isliag-Zahir. 

^ Vide letter I (2), supra, where the name.s of the Bahmni 
envoys are described. 

^ Written probably after the campaign of 1463. Vide lajtters 
I (2) and III. 

■' Written probably alter the campaign of 1462. Ffrfc Letter I (2). 
* Probably written before December 1470, Vide, next letter VI. 
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Written on of tlie p^rocit Sultiiii IVJuIicimmBid. Sb^h 

cl-J3fihinanT to tin? jnst Sultan TTusaiii Shall el-Jaunpuri. 
VI. To a mwider. 

(pp. 57 ff.):- 

[Rc'ccption of the Jaunpur envoys. Royal letter 
to the Kin^ of Jaunpur. News from the western front.] 
To the chairman of the Headship of the Paved 
Court 

VJL To 'Ah eUYezdl, 

(pp. 29 b. ff.)-- 

[Pnvoys from GTlilu. General conditions of 

GTlan.] 

VIII. To the Sultan Gllan. 

(1 1 (pp. 35. if.) 

(2) (pp 50 ff.) 

[Reasons for leaving GTlan. Treatment at the 
hands of the liahmaius.] 

(3) (pp. 7(.)1T) 

[The Kaingnah campaign. Tlie fortifications of 
the Ihii of Sangessjir. liejisons for taking out a cam])aign 
in tlu', Maharashti’a. Operations round Machal. The 
march to (Joa.] 

IX. To Sultan Murad (.s/c.) of Tnrkeif* 

[rmporlance of the Sultanate.] 
fl) pp. 1() B. pp.) 

To the greatest Sultan, Owner of the neck of nations 
the Sultan Muhammad Alurad er-Kuini. 

C^) (pp. 97 ff.) 

Arrival of the Turkish (uivoy. 

To the great Sultan, the most beneficent and just, 
Sultan, son of Sultan, Muhammad Murad er-Uunu. 

S'uffah , literally, Paved Court’ was a natne j^iven to the 
place where the pre-Islaniic nioccans licld tlnair meetings of 
thoir ropublicaii council. Later the naine was given to the 
council itself. 

^ Tliis letter gives an account of the condition of Mahmud 
(jrawaii s hirth, Gi|an, about this period. J^lvidontly the 
(lovernment thoie was in inoflicient hands, and that was 
probably why he \vas so anxious about his son. 
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Letters from the Bvrhanu'l-Mathir. 

Leaf 74 : — 

Extract from a letter ‘ from Queen Makhduiua-i 
Jahan to the King of Gujrat. 

Loaf 75 if.: — 

Ni/iiin 8hah to Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat/ 
Importance of alliances. 

Leaf 78 ff.— 

Nizam Shah to Sultan MeJwiUd of QujrCLt ^: — 
[Letter written after Mahmud KhiljI’s flight. 
Blessings of alliances and curses of disunion.] 

Conclusions. 

As will be seen, the letters mentioned above (several 
of which could not be detailed here for want of space), are 
interesting in a number of ways. In the first place they 
show that the Deccani Government rightly differentiated 
between their natural friend and foe and had definite and 
prolong(?d friendly relations not only with Gujrat which 
could strike easily and well against the great adversary of 
the Deccan, Malwa, owing to its peculiar geographical 
position, but also with Jaunpur, situated as it was just 
north of Mahva much in the same way as the BahmanT 
Kingdom was situated in the south and was a kind of 
counterpart to the southern kingdom in its relations with 
it. Moreover, as has been mentioned above, the more 
ambitious kings of -launpur had a natural desire to reach 
the Bay of Bengal and thus to envelop the kingdom of 
Malwii from the east. It was this stroke of diplomacy, 
that of utilising the western as well as the potential eastern 

' This letter was written after tlio queen and the young king 
Nizam Shah had to leave the capital, Muliaininadabad Bidar 
in the face of the attack of Mahmud Khiljl of Afahva in 
1462. This really cornea before all the letters included in this 
paper. 

^ This was probably written before letter 1 (1) supra. 

^ This letter, in point of date, ought to follow letter I (4) 
supra. 



neighbour of Malwii which was the real cause of the 
final success of the Dcccancsc and the rout of the enemy. 

Most of the letters detailed above relate to this con- 
flict, and what is interesting is that they throb with the 
pulse of their writers and are the pen pictures of the 
innermost recesses of the diplomats of those distant days. 
It is certain that there were no permanent envoys at the 
court of the various rulers dealt with, although there 
seems to be a continuous despatch of envoys by allied 
state's such as Gujrat and the Deccan and to a lessor 
extent, between the southern kingdouj of Bidar and the 
northern kingdom of Jaunpfir. We may liken this to a 
state of affairs if at the present day there were no 
ambassadorial appointnnmts but diplomatic correspon- 
dence wore to be carried out by means of couriers of note 
and responsibility. As a matter of fact the great distance 
of those days precluded the possibility of resident 
ambassadors, because it would not be possible to take an 
initiative in all complicated matters without reference to 
the central government which would necessitate the send- 
ing of special couriers in any case who would have to be 
equally trusted and responsible diplomats as the ambassa- 
dors themselves. It seems therefore;, obvious that it 
would bo far easier and less (jostly if ambassadorial 
couriers were to go from one capital to the other with the 
latest news and instructions. 

When responsible couriers were sent from capital to 
capital, it is only natural that they contained not only 
diplomatic matters but confidential military advice as 
well, such as places whicii the address might strike and 
the military programme of the party communicating. 
Moreover, it is interesting that although Malwa was the 
direct antagonist of the Deccan and it was the Deccan 
which sought the help of Gujrat, still, when Malwa was 
on her knees, the Deccani kingdom did not s(;o its way to 
make peace without a direct and detailed consultation 
with Gujrat. This leads us to the enunciation of the 
principles of clean diplomacy so well set forth by Mahmud 
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Gawan in his two letters to the Malwese envoys who had 
come to sue for peace after the disaster to their arms and 
prestige, when he puts down the highly laudable doctrine 
that sincerity should be the very root of all diplomatic 
conduct, a principle which is, alas, such a desideratum 
these days. The length to which the court of Bldar could 
go in this direction was seen in the return of Kherla to 
Malwa on the basis of former possession. 

The last thing which might be noted here is the 
complete accord between the (jueen-mother and the 
minister in the matter of policy, and it redounds to the 
credit of the queen that she saw the direction in which 
the wind was blowing, and not only agreed with Mahmud 
Gawan that Gujrat should be approached as against 
Malwa, but herself set the ball rolling by writing a per- 
sonal letter to the king of Gujrat. The letters written in 
the name of Mahmud and Nizam to the king of Gujrat 
must have been written by the niinistor in consultation 
with the queen. 

The letters from Mahmud Gawan to the king of 
Gllan atid the Hulljan of Turkey fall into a different 
categor)' in that these countries are beyond the direct 
concern oi the BahmanI kingdom. We have given 
extracts froni the letters addressed to the Sultan ofGilan, 
although there arc actually ten letters (all very long) in 
the lliadlni’l-insba, mainly because the burden of all of 
them is practically the same. We are here concerned 
chiefly with the accounts of the BahmanI victories given 
in these letters, for Mahmud does a service to the land of 
his adoption by informing the ruler of the land of his birth 
the great strides taken by the latter and the place it 
holds in the estimates of the people of India. 

In his letters to the Turkish sovereign, one of the 
greatest Turkey has ever had, he is profuse in bis compli- 
ments on the continued success achieved by him in the 
western lands, at the same time letting him know how 
his own adopted land has progressed under him and is 
doing its mite in the cause which the great conqueror 
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hiiiiself holds dear. There is even a mention of a Turkish 
envoy comiog to Bldar in one of the letters addressed to 
the Ottoman Emperor. Thus, while in the case of the 
Indian states the Bahmanis actually took sides and played 
off one neighbour against the other, in the case of non- 
Indian states they achieved the same and by showing 
them how great their state was and the way it was 
expanding on all sides. 

Note. — The following is tho list of letters utilised in this paper 
in their probable cbronological order : — 

I. Letters relating to the Deccani-Malwese War : — 

1 Paper, p. 13. Queen Makhuduma-i Jaban to Mahmud of Guj- 
rat. Jiurhan, leaf 74. (Cruelties of the enemies of the 
Deccan) 14G2. 

2 P. 13. Nizam Shah BahmanI to Mahmud ol Gujrat. Bur 
74. (Importance of alliances) 1462. 

3 P. 7. Nizam Shah to Mahmud of Gujrat. RiMh., leaf 34. 
(Strategy. Mutual envoys. Their names. Alliance between 
Deccan jind Gujrtlt.J After the battle of Qandhar. 

4 P. 8. Mahmud of Gujrat to Nizam Shah. Biddh, 128. 
(Reply to the above. Names of Deccani and Malwose envoys. 
Strategy) 1462. 

6 P. 7. Nizam Shah to Malunud of Gujrat. Riddh., 47. 
(Malwose envoys arrive with pourparlers. Reference to a 
former envoy from Malwa. Reference to proposal for the 
partition of Malwa). Written after the final retreat of tho 
Malwose army. 

6 P. 8. Nizam ShMi to Mahmud Khilji of Malwa. Biddh., 
129. (Exchange of mutual envoys) 1462. 

7 P. 98. Mahmud Gawan to Siiaikh Dawud, tho Malwose 
envoy. Biddh. , 4i: (Greatness of tlio Bahmani d\ nasty. 
Bonner Khilji envoys. Anti-Bahmanl party at the court of 
Mandu. Moral bases of alliances. Definition of purity) 
1462. 

8 P. 9. Mahmud Gawan to ol-Mendavi, the Malwese envoy. 
Biddh, 119. (Condition of mutual alliances. Purity and 
sincerity on foreign relations. Threat) 1462 or 1463. 

9 P. 8. Nizam Shah to the king of Gujrat. Biadh,, 124. 
(End of the Malwese danger. Proposal for permanent union 
with Gujrat) 1463. 
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10 P. 13. Nizi-m Shah to king of Gujrat. Bur.^ 78. (Bless- 
ingfl of International alliances) 1463. 

IJ. Miscellaneom letters : — 

11 P. 11. Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Gilan. Riddh., 35. 
(Bah man! victories. Theory of obedience and authority.) 
About 22nd September, 1470. 

12 P. 11. Malimud Gawan to the Sultan of Gilan. Riddh., 50. 
(Reasons for leaving Gilan. Good treatment at the hands of 
the Bahmanis). 

13 P. 10. Muhammad Shah Bahmani to Husain Shah of 
Jaunpur. Riddh., 113. (Need for union. Importance of 
envoys. Their names*) Before December, 1470. 

14 P.7. Muhammad Shah to the king of Gujrat. Riddh., 66* 
(Proposal for alliance with Jaunpur.) About the same time 
as 13 above. 

15 P. 12. Mahmud Gawan to a minister. Riddh,* 57. 
(Reception of the Jaunpur envoys. Royal letter to the 
king of Jaunpur. News of the western front.) Before 
December, 1470. 

16 P. 8. To the king of Gujrat. Riddh,, 114. (News of the 
demise of the dowager queen) 1472* 

17 P. 20. Mahmud Gawan to * Ali el-Yezdl. RiCidlu, 29. 
(Envoys from Gilan. General condition of Gilan.) 

18 P. 12, Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Turkey. Riddh., 
16. (Importance of the Sultanate.) 

19 P. 13. Mahmud Gawan to the Sultan of Turkey. Riadh, 
97. (Arrival of the Turkish envoy). 
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Ooloucl Arthur WollcslGy the fiiiuous future Duke of 
Wellington and who in Tennyson’s language, ‘gained a 
hundred tights nor ever lost an English gun ’came to 
India in 17y() and accompanied the British army which 
invaded Seringapatam in 179!). 11 is first contact with 

Tippu’s troops was at the battle of Malavalli. In a letter 
l\e subsequently wrote to his brother, Lord Mornington, 
Colonel Wellesley while testifying to the excellent behavi- 
our of the Mysore army ascribed the cause of the total 
destruction of Tippu’s troops in this action to the lack of 
co-ordination between the different branches of the army 
— infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

Before the main British army took up its position 
before Seringapatam on the 5th April, it was found that 
between the camping place of tin; Britisli army and the 
walls of Seringapatam stretched a considerable portion of 
broken ground interspersed with jungly bushes with 
granite rocks and ruined hamlets affording excellent cover 
for annoying the BritLlr lines with rockets and irmsketry. 
At the extremity of this and distant one mile from the 
city \/as a grove of betel trees named Sultanpet tape from 
whence rockets were thrown into the tents of the British 
army. General Harris deeming it necessary to expel the 
Mysore troops from this position entrusted this task to 
Colonel Wellesley. Wellesley, however, was unsuccessful 
in an attempt he made on the night of the 5th April. 
But in a second attempt on the following morning 
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Wellesley succeeded in dislodging the Mysore troops from 
their position. 

On the 4th May, the fort of Seringapatain was stormed 
by the British troops and the city was captured before 
night fall. On the day following the funeral of Tippu, 
Arthur Wellesley was appointed to the command of 
Seringapatam and the first thing he did after his assump- 
tion of charge was to send guards to the houses of the 
principal men of the town to secure saftoy for their families 
and established military posts in various parts of the town 
to afford protection from the ravages of marauding gangs. 
Notwithstanding these measures, there was no cessation 
of plunder in the town. Wellesley, however, in the end 
was successful in vigorously suppressing the disorders 
incidental to a town captured by storm and in restoring 
tranquillity. 

On Lord Mornington deciding to reinstall the old 
Hindu Royal Family on the throne of Mysore, it was 
considered that regard for the feelings of Tippu’s family 
required that they should be removed from Seringapatam, 
and Vellore was chosen for the purpose. (!lolonel Welles- 
ley was e'^trusted with the execution of this delicate task, 
as he was believed to combine in himself both feelings of 
humanity as well as prudential precautions. 

Notwithstanding the vigorous eiiforcoment of suitable 
measures to miiintain tranquillity, it became necessary to 
start military operations against some of the free-booters 
and palcgars who infested the country. Of these free- 
booters the ablest was Dhondoji Wagh. Having escaped 
from the fort of Seringapatam where he had been kept a 
prisoner by Tippu, he began to commit depredations in 
various parts of the countr3^ He possessed himself of 
Shimoga and parts of Bodnore. On lOth September 1800 
Colonel Wellesley overtook him at a place called Konagal 
in the Nizam’s territories and Dhondoji was killed. 
Wellesley at this time took under his protec.tion a young 
son of Dhondoji four years old who was found concealed 
among the baggages. 
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l\. body of Mysore troops was placed for service under 
Colonel Wellesley in the Second Mahratta War and he 
expressly referred in his despatchtis to the services rendered 
by the Mysore Cavalry under their commander Bishtopunt 
at the battles of Assaye and Argamn. ile also referred to 
the services of a Mysore officer by name Govinda Bao who 
carried on all diplomatic negotiations with astuteness and 
tact. 

Wellesley left India for good in March 1805. He was 
presented with an address on the eve of bis departure by 
the native inhabitants of Seriugapatam. In this .address 
they gave expression to their regret for his departure from 
their jiiidstand to theirgratitudefor the tranquillity, security 
and happiness they enjoyed under his protection. Welles- 
ley replied from Fort Ht. George on the 4th March 1805 
assuring the citizens of Seriugapatam that lus would not 
co.ase to feel the most lively interest in everything which 
concerned them. 

Before his departure Wellesley addressed a farewell 
letter on the 2nd March 1805 to Purnaiya expressing his 
great satisfaction with the success tliat had attended the 
administration of Mysore under him .and assuring also of 
his continued support upon every future occasion. 
Wellesley while reciomrnending to Furnaiya to persevere 
in the laudable path he had till then followed and impres- 
sing upon him the necessity to m.ake the prosperity of the 
country his great object continued as follows ; — “ Protect 
the r.aiy.ats and traders and allow no man, whether 
vested with authority or otherwise, to oppress them with 
impunity. Do justice to every man and attend to the 
wholesome .advice which will be given to you by the 
British Resident. You may depend upon it that your 
Government will be as prosperous and permanent as 1 
wish it to be . . . . ” 

Some observations of General Wellesley which have 
a bearing on the subsequent events in the history of Mysore 
are interesting and justify Tennyson’s description of him 
in later years as ‘ great in council and great in war.’ 
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Dearth of Money. 

“ 'IMic grPiit want in tlin country is tliat of nionoy. 
'L’hcrc is plenty of cvt'rything to bring it into the country. 
But as it is orrtiroly cut off from tlic sea and lias no 
navigable streams, there is no commerce and accordingly 
in many parts of tlie, country the revenue is paid in kind 
and the common purchases are made by barter. As the 
(kimpany will take nothing but moiuiy in jiayment of 
subsidy, I am always afraid that Government will at some 
time or other b(' redne.ed to borrow upon the crops from 
the Madras sharks, and the first timi' they do they take a 
stride towards tln'ir downfall which will soon be followi'd 
by otbi'rs.’' 

I fietter to Henry Wellesley, lOtb October 180J.J 
DeSIRAIUI.ITY of IMACtNO MYSORE UNDER THE 

Supreme Govern ment. 

“In respect to Mysori', I recommend that a gentleman 
from the Bengal (’ivil Service should be Malcolm’s suc- 
c.essor theie. 'I he government of that country should be 
placed under the immediate protection and superintendence 
of the Governor-General in C’ouucil. 'I'he Governors of 
Fort St, George ought to have no more to do with the Baja 
than they have \\ iththe Subha of the Deccan or the Beshwa. 
'I’he couse(|uencc of the continuance of the existing system 
will be that the Baja’s Government will be destroyed by 
corruption, or if they should not be correct, by calumny. 
I know iio person cither civil or military at Fort St. George 
who would set his face against the lirst evil or w'ho has 
strength of character or talents to defend the Government 
against the second. In my opinion, the only remedy is to 
take the llaja under the wing of the Govenor-Geueral 
and this can be done effectually by appointing as Besident, 
a gentleman of the Bengal Civil Service and by directing 
him to correspond only with the Governor-General. To 
fill this office with advantage to the public will not require 
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any oxtriiorditiary talonts when this arranffomcnt shall bo 
made;. Good c haracter and decent, respectable manners 
will he far inon' iinportanl.” 

fljotloi' to .Major Shaw with the Supreme Government, 

dated 14th January 1804], 



THE AGE OF HAMKAHA 

By S. Srikanta SAHTiii, af.a., 
Mdlnirdja.s CnUr.ffe, MffHore, 


Thu 7fch and 8tli (anituriovS of tlv' (Christian Era, in 
India can with justification ho styled a ^dorious period of 
literary and pliilosophic activity unsurpassed oven by the 
period of the so-called Hupta Renaissance. The chronolo- 
gical position of the numerous writers who turned out 
monumental works on Nyriya Vai.¥‘shika, Jaina, liauddha, 
Advaita, Mnnaiiisa, Vyakarna, is of extreme importance' 
for the history of Indian culture, and unfortunately its 
significanc(‘ has not been properly appreciated by the 
writc'rs on Indian philosophy and literature. This period 
indeed deserves to he aptly d('scribod as the Augustan age 
of Indian Idiilosophy. 

To begin with the Jaina scholars, Samantabhadra 
has been assigned by some to the 7th century on very 
slender grounds. He is on all accounts earlier than Pujya- 
pfida, the contemporary of DurvinTla and liharavi who 
should be assigned to the last quarter of the 5th century.' 
Jinendiabuddhi Pnjyapada quotes from Samanta- 
bhadra’s grammatical works. Samantabhadra’s work on 
astrology is (pioted by Bhattotpala in liis commentary on 
Varabamibira and Ugraditya refers to Sainantabhadra’s 
medical works in his Kalijavakaralca* Ramantabbadra 
was such a formidable opponent by the 7th century that 
Kiiinarila attacks liini again and again.“ Samantabhadra 
therefore, cannot be placed later than the 5tb century foi* 

^ Cf. the llebhata grant and Avaritisundarikathasara. 

All. jni. Or. Inst., 1931. 
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Pujyapiicla bad as his disciplft V^airanandin who founded the 
Dravida Sanglia in Southern Mathura when 540 yeare 
had elapsed from the death of V^ikraina, a(;eordin{J to tlie 
Dariunamra. It is iiitcu-estin*? to not(! tliat in a colophon 
to the Apta Mluianisa (printed in Ivaunada', Samanta- 
bJiadra is said to hav( been the son of a ruler of 
Sora<fapnra, th(ioniainent of I’hanimandala, which is prob- 
ably Naearakhanda. But Sorapapura cannot be deHnitely 
identiruid. 

Brijyapfida, the contemporary of flurvinita must have 
lived before 540 A.D. and was the contetni)orarv of 
Jayasimhavallaliha, hushand of the dau^dibn- of Durviinta, 
who helped the (Uialukya to refrain his anraija rdjua 
by defciiting a KadnvtdAi (Karikala ?). Bharavi who lived 
long b(4or(! Itaviklrti (OyO A.D.) was therefore not the 
contem[)orary of Simliavishnu and Kubja Yislinuvarndhana 
(as some scholars try to make out) but of Simhavarimin 
of Kahchi and .layasimha (who has another title Vishnti- 
vardhana, according to Banna’s (Ifuhlu^iddlia) and tiu'refore 
of Durvinita who commented upon Bhilravi's KiratarjunTya 
as w(‘ll as Bhjyapada’s Sabdavalara. 

Akalaiiika is placed in the middle of the 7th century 
according to a verse! in Akalaiii/>achanla (V. S. 700 — 
()42 A.l).)‘. and this is a reasonable date, for lie was the 
contemporary of niiarmaklrti, whom he criticises and 
is criticised by Kumarila also." Kumarihi attacks also 
DharmakFrti's theory of Apiiha, and Saiitirakshita comes 
to his rescue. Kumarila was the uncle of Dhitrmakirti 
according to Tibetan tradition. Anyhow he was the 
contemporary of Bharmaklrti, whether he became a 
Buddhist (as tlu; Tibetan authorities say) in his old age or 
not. Even orthodox tradition says that Kumarila studied 
for a time under the Buddhists. About his end there is some 
mystery. Kerala tradition asserts that it was Prabhakara 
who prepared himself to be burnt alive. Some Advaita 
works assert that Kumarila became a sannyasin in his later 

^ E. C. 11. Introduction. 

^ An. Bli. Or. Inst., 1931 
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days and wrote some works in the IvnyaHrcuna} 
Similiarly Mr. liamakhrislina kavi |)oints out that Prablia- 
kara also beeamo an Mkadanijin sannyasin. Kerala tradi- 
tion claims Prabhakara, Mandana and [^aduiapfida as 
nativ(3s of Kerala.'^ Kiimarila was thcn:itiv(» of IbiahapurJ 
in Vidarbha according to Aiiandagiri’s Sajrikaravijaya, and 
Mandana of Vidyalaya, which is called P>ijja.ja BTduby the 
inhabitants. Bhaskarilcliarya in his Siddhanta Siromani 
ref(n*s to iiijjaja Bldu, identified with l;iTd l)y Mr. Kotkar. 
it can safely bo assumed that Mandana is a different 
person frojn Wiiresvara, who in his pnwious asrania was 
known as Bhavabhfiti and Visvarfipa, for the commentary 
on Jialakhda (Mpiatos the clireo. Similarly Anandanubhava 
in his N fjdiiamtHadliulnnli refers to l>hatta Visvarupji as 
Suresvara in the last asrama. Since Vidyananda criticises 
and(|uot('s from Suresvara’s Brhadaranyavartika, they were 
contempora-ri(»s, for Vidyananda was the successor of 
Akajainka. 

As to the (late of (j-audapada, his Karikas are(]uoted by 
J3havaviv(')ka, ((>00 iV.D.) who is different from Bhavivikta 
the Naiyayika (criticised by KamalasTla). Whether the 
iirst chaptc*’ of the Mnnclfikyakarikas, lak(m as geniune 
sy'//// by ]\Ia(lhv;! and Kfiranarayana, is Gamlapada’s own 
wurk or as ass(‘rted by som(^ even the Alandfikya I -panishad 
itself, (togethcer with the karikas tln^ work of (Tautlapada, 
it is clear that Gaiulapfida is earlier than the 7th century. 
(This bhashya on Sfinkhva karikas (translated into (!hinese 
in (’. 560 A. D.) is a gimuirn^ work of Gandapada.' The 
date /)50 A.D. is a rc'asoiiable date for him, and his 
liramliya Saihkara is placed by me between 568 A. I), and 
640 A.l). ’ and hence a contemporary of Dharmaklrti 
(620 A.D.) from wliost? work Saiiikara rpiotes fBluIshyn on 
Br. 8n II— 2- 28). 

^ J. Ai). U. R. III. 

- 1. li. Q., JJrJl). 

Not. MatliaravrUi as assumed hy Ri'lvalkar, .1. (). K., Vul. S. 

^ Q. »1. M. S., 1930. Note on date of Samkara. 
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Siliilkara’s latest date is indicated by that of Bhava- 
bhriti (T'iO A.D.) the contemporary of Yasovarman and 
I jalitaditya, who knows Saiiikara’s Vivariardda, and by 
tliat of Akalajiikaand Vidyananda tlie gurus of rrabhachan- 
dra. As aln'ady said, Vidyauaiida attacks Suresvara as 
W('U as 1 )liariMakirti’s'l’ri!akshanalu'tuvadaiii hisTattvartha 
SldkavartikMlajiikara (writtcui after Kumarila's Sl()ka- 
vartika). Saiitirakshita (720 A.D.) attacks Vidyananda 
while Ihabliacluuidra the disciple of Vidyananda defends 
Ids giii'u ii, gainst the attacks of Saiitirakshita. Sautira- 
ksldta’s disci|)le Kaiiialasila refers to Fbeyaka wlio 
coiiiinentod on Kumarila’s work. Saiitirakshita is aware of 
the Advaitii' position as he says that there is only a slight 
error in it Irom his jioint of view. Sindlarly Vidyananda 
Filtrakesari (tlie two arc) identioa.1) ’ is also aware of the 
.\dvaitic criticism of Syadvada. Therefore it is ipiite 
ck'ur that Haiiikara lived before Vidyananda and Santi- 
i.ikshita, in (!. ()40 A.I). at the latest and that he lived for 
more than eighty years. Dr. R. 0. Bhandarkar was 
iiudiiied to assign Harvajnatnian, the contemporary of a 
^^anukuladitya to the 7th century and Baiiikara to “ about 
the end of the sixth century ” (Collecti'd works, Vol II. 
p. Jfi.lja date in conformity with my own. Baiiikara (pioles 
from Dharmaklrti, but not from Kumarila. ’J'he same 
karika from DliarniakJrti is (pioted by Salikanatha in his 
comnu'iitary on tin' BBiati (p. 79) ol Prabhakara, who is eri- 
ti(!i.s('d by Prabhachandrain Ids PmiiiPi/d hanKtlti nulrlCinda 
(iompo.scd earlier than .Jinasena fl. Prabhakara was the 
younger contemporary of Kumarila. Vidyananda also refers 
to Prahhakaras ( J att-Sl Ya, p. 2(i4y Aliinikyanandin in his 
Parlk.shamnl-hmiitm refers to Prabhakaras. (IIT-.'ifi). 
KiunaiasTla, Vidyananda and Ih-ahhachaudra criticise 
Buresvara’s view of vivarta. 

That Suresvara ;ind Visvarfipa are the names of the 
same individual is the most probahle view. But tlie (|ue8tion 
of Fbeyaka Bhavabhut i is uncertain ; that he is dilTorent 

S<'(! contra All. Uli. Or. I., XI. and liilrodaction to I’raviiclmna- 
siira liy Piol. A. N. PUdbyr. 
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from Mandaua (on whose iMiavanaviveka he; wrote a 
commentary pointiiiff out various readings and putting 
forward his own contrary opinions) and later than Mandana 
is also clear. His name is IJveyaka i?i Tattvasaiiigrah.i and 
in the commentary on Ishtasiddhi, (p. 420) it is Ubbeka, 
(whose acharva Kumilrila), is referred to. flveyeka u'futes 
the views of T'rabhakara. 

Prabhakara therefore is later than DharniakTrti and 
earlier than Vidyananda Piltrakesari. Wc; determine 
exactly the date of Vidyananda by Jinasena II the giirn of 
Amoghavarsha, who wrote his Jayadhavahi in S. 76U. 

I'lie date, themgh no week-da}' is mentioned, is proba- 
bly Monday, 2Hth February, 887 A.D. .finnsena If in his 
other work (.Mahapurana) mentuuis Prahhaehandra tin; 
author of (hnindrodaya, and Jlhattakiilamka, SrT Pala and 
Piltrakesari. Vidyananda obtained the a:ime l^atrakesari 
bt'cause of his Patrap.irikshii nduting Trilakshnavada of 
DharniakTrti. Vidyauii i;lais indebted to Akajamka whose 
work .\shtasatT was amplilied by him into Ashtasahasrl. 
Prahhaehandra was the (lisci|)le of both Akiihunka and 
VidyiLiianda (the other gurus were. Manikyiinandin and 
Padmanandin . 'I’his Pra'oliiichandra of Chandrodaya (tan 
never be a contemporiiry of Bhoja of Dhara as he is 
e.arlier than .finasena If. Prahhaehandra in his boyhood 
was the diseiple of Akalaiiika and later of Vidyananda and 
Manikyanaudin. Prahhaehandra thus alludes to Vidya- 
nanda and .Akalaiiika in Prameya Kamala Martanda — 
(p.44). 

Pnibhachaudra defends Akalaiiika and Vidyananda 
from attacks of Santirakshita (720A. D.i whose younger 
contemporiiry he must be, for ho is earlier than .Tinaseua 
II. .Again another disciple of Vidyananda was Alalia vTra- 
charya who wrote his lUiithematical work to instruct the 
boy-king Amoghavarsha. (Ganita Sara Sangiaha.) 

Hence Vidyananda VildTiidra must be placed ('arlicr 
than Santirakshita (C. 720 A.D.) and Akalaiiika earlier still 
(C. (idO. A D.). Since Vidyananda (juotes from Suresvara 
who perhaps was his older eoiiteiiiporary, Suresvara’s date 
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Would bo about (ilo A. 1). Hufcsvara ooiidonins Mandana 
wlio was tljo disci])lp of Kuiiiarila along witli Prabliakara. 
Dbannakirti is attaok(!d by Kumarila as woll as Prabhilkara 
as already pointed out. DharinakTrti’s date is fid-5 A.I). 
Hcikh! within a |)firiod of forty-yoars wo have; to place 
Hhartrihari (died in (h (>46 A. D.), Kuinilrila, Prabliilkara, 
Mandana, Saiiikara, Suresvara, Vidyanandin, Manikya- 
nandi, Prabhacliandra and Viinnktatinan. 'I’horoforo it is 
rather diHicailt to accept the theory that in 7‘2() A.I). the 
individual known as 13havabhfiti IJbeyaka had not as yet 
b(a!onio Suresvara. Neither could it bc^ possible that 
IJbeyaka retained his old tuinic and continued to he 
addr(«ss(!d so, even after he became Suresvara unless tliere 
was moi’e than one llbeyaka. 

Following :inoth('r line of re.asoniiig, IJhai'trihari who 
lived upto fido A.I). at least, on the authority of ftsing is 
relerrcal to by Kumarila, Santiraksbita, Prabhakara., Vidya- 
nandin, etc., who ([note from Vakyapadlya. The author of 
Kasika -layadltya died in (ifiO .\.I). and the Nyasakara oji 
till! h'dsika in (I. 700 A.I). In this couneetion, we 
should note a, tradition embodied in tbe Kannada work 
I’aiiclidtaufra of Durgasimha based upon Vasubhaga- 
bhalta. In a story relating to Vikrainaditya Sahasanka 
ol njjayini it is said that Vamana and -layaditva wi're :i.t 
his court and probably authors of a Snktiiiiiilddrali. 

“Gupta vamsa vasudhadhisavah' rajadhaniyan, 
Ujjainiyanaidi . . . Guptanvaya jaladhara marga 

yablnisti maliyum, VdnmiKi ■faijadifija pi'innukha niiikha 
Kamala vinirgata HnhihitiiiddralJ mani Kundala mandita 
Karnanum .... V ikraniahkanam Sahasamkam.” 
(Panchatantra 11 — 270 If.) 

One work Sfiktimuktavah is by Somaprabhacharya of 
Tapagaclihainthe Pith century (K.G. Bhandarkar : Peport 
on &kt. APss., p. 48. in (;o]lcctcd works, Vol 11), Since wo 
have the testimony of Itsing as to the date of the Kasika, 
little valui! need be attached to l)urgasimha’.s statement. 
Vamana in his LiiHjfmuiiaiiana speaks of -lagattuhga 
Sabha. The earliest Jagattunga among the Uashtrakuta 
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emperors was Grovinda HI, whose rule bc'gan in 793 
A.])., tlioii^h the unreliable Deoli and other records ^ive 
the name Ja^attun^a to several (earlier ruhn's. Vamana 
and Prabhachandra (|uot(‘. from [Maj’ha who is therefon*. 
not later than 700 A. D. Similarly KinUarjftnlyd is quoted 
ill th(> commentary of Prabliaka,ra Jlrhati, as well as by 
Jayaditya and Jinendra Jluddhi (Kasika I- -3-23, |). 59). 
(BrhdfJ, p. ‘242). I have shown elsewlnu’e that Durvinfta 
and PharavT could not be later than (.1. 550A.I). 

Now the resulting (*hronologieal position of the 
vtirious poets and scholars is as follows: Gandapadn is 
followful by llhavfiviveka (600 A.D), who therefore was 
contemporary of Govinda of tli(^ Advaitic tradition, 
i^hariijaklrti ((v35-650 A.D.) was the (U)nL(miporary of 
Kuinajila ; and Prabhrikara and Mandana of Samkara. 
Samka.ra’s disciple Suresvara was the older contemporary of 
llbevaka who commented on Mandana’s works. Llbeyaka 
(if he is th(^ sa.m(' as Bhavabhfiti) must even in (.!. 700 A.D. 
be in the t'arliei* ahntna seeking the patronage of kings of 
Kashmir, It is not likely that tliis Bhavabhfiti in his 
old ag<' took san>asa. and bec-aine Suresvara in about 7:-5 
A. I)., for Vidyrinanda and Rantirakshita already reckon 
Sviresviira as a formidabh^ rival. Visva-rfipa BliaviibhutL 
who l)('came Suresva.ra, was in all probabality an earlier 
and differtmt person from llbeyaka Ehavabhnti, the poet, 
for .lihfivabliuti iS a title and the poet’s real name was 
Rrlka.ntha/ (cf. il/a/a<7 Mdrlhara) and one of his teachers 
teas Jha/ianidhi, prolribaly an advaitacharya. 

Surf'svara’s disciple Sarvajhtitman refers to Vimuk- 
tatman, the author of Ishtasiddhi. There is no reason for 
legitimate doubt. Vimuktatman cannot therefore be 
referred to the 1 Itli century, or even to the middle of the 
ninth (as .Mr. Hiriyaniia does) but must have been the 
yoiingi^r contemporary of Suresvara himself and his guru. 
Avyayatma,n was perhaps a direct disciple of Saiiikara 

^ Bhavabhuti’s native place Padinapura is idontiiiod on the 
autliority of the Mohalla Plates of a Vakfitaka prince witli 
Padmapura in Berars. (1. If. Q., 
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l)iiiisi!ll’. Siiirvajnriuiiian it was su^’f'cisted by Prof. b. V. 
Vciikatr'svara, occiipit'd tho Sarv ijnapTtha of Kanchi. 
('I’b(‘ pretensions of Saiiikara ib.o »od, according to 
Banddhas and .Jainas are exposed from tlieir respective 
points of view in tli(' SarvajnaparTkslia of Santiraksliita 
and Vidvananda’s Apia and Patra])arikslias. Perhaps 
tlieir attacks weri' a, iso directed against tlie pliilosopher 
Saiiikara whose followers elaiined oiniiiscicnee to him !. 
Sa.rvaji'iat.inan hesidi's mentioning a iVIanukulilditya, 
givi's an allusion to Visvadeva (Visva,rupa Dovesvara) 
and to Pratyag-Vishnn. One Pratyag- Vislinn was 
lat(‘r than fdiitsiikha and commented on his works. 
In the Ar/t(li‘!i(i ilif/rijaijd of Anandagiri several Vislinus 
are nu'iitioiu'd as the disciples of Saiiikara. ('I’here is 
no ri'ason to doubt tho eijuation of Deva with Snra as 
Mr. Ohintaniani docs. .).()• Ik., 1 1 1, p. oO) M. M. Knppu- 
swami Sastri says that Jshta Siddhikara is the (fiini of 
Anaudabodha (though I’roh'ssor Iliriyanna seems to doubt 
it) and that tliis same Anandabodhai wrote a commen- 
tary on Prakasatmau’s Sabdanirnaya. Prakasiltman is 
assigned to tlu* l‘2th century. Prakasatman tlie pupil of 
.\nanyanubhava also calls himself Svaprakasanubhava. 
lie is ea.rlii'i' than Amalauanda, the contemporary of 
Yadava Krishna and Mahiidcva (C. 1250) who alludes to 
him. Amalilnauda’s guru’s guru was Anandatman, and his 
vidyaguru was Sukhaprakilsa. /\naudabodha who com- 
mented upon Prakasiltman's work should be later, and the 
older contemporary of .Amaliinanda. Aiiandabodha’s guru 
was Atmavasa and therefore the cxprc'ssion dadeooklani 
gnrnbhih ” cannot be imorpretod to mean that the pupil of 
Atmavasa was also the pupil of Vimuktatman. until wu have 
more confirmation. Vimukfatman is later tha.n Siire.svara 
but earlier than Sarvajhatinan. In the Ishta siddhi there 
is no clear relorence to Bhaskara’s views, as such can possi- 
bly have been those of previous Bhedabheda and Samu- 
eehayavadins. Bhaskara however is earlier than Vilchas- 
jiati (whose date 898 is refered to Saka, not Vikrama, era 
by Prof. 8. V. Venkatesvara, but the accepted date 811 A.l). 



is moro reasonable).* Prabliachandra seems to have 
criticised Bhfisknra’s notion of salvation also.' This view 
is attribnlcd to J^haskariya vedantins. If this is true. 
Bhfiskara should bo later than Sahikara and earlier than 
Prahhacihandra, and therefore tlu' contemporary of 
Vidyananda and Suresvara and pt'rhaps of Virnuktatman. 
Therefore tluTe is no insuporal)le ditliculty in Vimuktat- 
man’s probable critic'ism of Bhfiskara, and of Ubeyaka. 
Mandana disagrees with Kumarila and Ubeyaka with 
Mandana ajid Suresvara also with Mtindana. Therefori) 
Mandana is not Suresvara or Ilbeyakji. The (drronologit'al 
SG(|uen(ai that emerges from the above diseussiun is as 
noted in Ihe next page. 


* Jinasonji II to alilulo lo Vacljjisj)ati, wlio wjis dofoatcd 

hy hjs ^nni VirasC*na. 

^ Prainoyakariiala Martiiiula, p. 88. 
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THE HlilGIN OF THE EASTERN OANOAS 

Ry R. StJHJiA. RaO, M.A., L.T., 

Hisforif Lecturer, Cuwernment ArU CoUetfe, liajahiimiiilrii. 


Introdnctiou. — In uiy 'I’l'lngu work called Kalinfia- 
desaeJiaritra, published by the Andhra Historical Rcs(*ar(!h 
Society of this place in 1930, T 'jave an account of the 
orif^in of the E. (ianj^as.' Since then, the publication 
of works like Kuiluntbalciila and Itanlit ralutaekaritrd has 
led me to publish a series of articles on the Hixloru of the 
E. (langas in the journals of the A.H.R. Society durinj^ 
the years 1932-34. I I’ead a paper on the Gauga Era 
before the last Oriental Conference held at Raroda with 
■food results and so I [iroposc to read this small paper 
wliich relates to both th(\ Mysore and Andhra Histories 
before the Hth All-India Oriental Conference to attract 
wider attention and to invite discussion on this important 
topic. 

Object . — European scholars like Fleet and Ri(;e, stated 
in their works i.iiat the E. Gangas had descended from the 
-Western (Jangas of My.sore. Some Indian scholars have 
followed suit. Rut recent researches have revealed the 
fact that they as well as the W. Gangas helonged to the 
same stock wliich originally — probably till the beginning ot 
the third century — dwelt in the Gangetic; valley. A study 
of the classical accounts as well as the inscriptions of 
both the Eastern and the Western Gangas would prove 
the same. 

Ancient Hiitorg of the E. Gangas. — The Eastern 
Gangas, as opposed to the Western Gangas of Mysore, 

Vide p. 475. 
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ruled over Kalin^f*' whole coastal region oxtencling 
from the river (fodavari iuthe south to the river Gang(>s in 
the north from tlieclos(! of the fifth century A. I). (4y5-49() 
A.D.) to about the midtllo of the .loth century (1434 A.D), 
Very little was known about this illustrious dynasty until 
1.1k> author produced his work with the help of several 
tluiusands of inscriptions (both copper-plate and stone). 
There an? several outstanding problems in the hi. (Janga 
History which await linal solution and the origin of the 
M. Gaiigas is the most important. 

The (laiigas are first mentioned in tin; Greek and 
Koman writings of the period extending from thi' 4th ceaitury 
lh(k to the ‘Jnd century A.D. as aGangetic tribe living in the 
Ga.ngetic. Delta and a part of Bengal and Bihar under the 
Nandas, Mauryas and their successors. They an; later 
mentioned in the inscriptions found in Mysore as ruling 
therein Iromthe 2nd century A.D. onwards and in tlu^ 0. F. 
grants (ound in Kalinga as rulei's of that (country from the 
oth centui'y onwards. The foJiner are called the VV. 
(langas and the latter the B. Gangas. In Ptolemy’s map 
of India, published opposite to p. 329 in I. A., Vol. XIFI, 
the Gaugaridai are shown as living at the mouth of the 
Ganges in tlu' Deltaic portion. 'I'luur royal city was called 
Vtamje. ft is described in Periphis as a great commercial 
centre on the Gauges. Along with, them lived the Prasii 
on the B. hank of the Ganges. Pliny calls them the Gens 
Novissima. 'I’liey are also called the (hinoaridac-Calingae 
or luiliuga frrwz/u.s and credited with much military force. 
'I’heir jiamo is still preserved in the Ganghirs of Bihar* 
Gongay is of VV. Bengal and Gangareddis of Ganjang 
Vizag and Godavari districts, 'i’rilingon near the mouth 
of the (langes, Tosali on the river Vaitarani and Danda- 
gala on the river Vamsadhara arc all mentioned by Plinv 
and Ptolemy as great cities of these Kalinga Gangas. “ 
Mahahhanda, we get references made to the 
Kahngas three times and on each occasion in the company 
of dillerent tribes. Probably, one of the tribes was the 
Ganga Cahngac and earliest reference to them is found in 
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the works of classical writers like Pliny, Arrian, Strabo 
and others who based their writinRs on McgadlieucH 
Indiha which is no longer extant. (Quintus Onrtius Rufus 
in his Hisforij of Ahxajtder^ states that Alexander heard 
from prince Bhagala that on the further bank of the 
Cianges lived two great nations, the (iangaridai and the 
Prasii whose king .Agrainnx's kept in the field 2f),000 
cavalry besides 2,0(X) chariots and 5,000 elephants. This 
account was confirmed by Porus who also stated that the 
tlnni king was of the very meanest origin, his father being 
a barber. Diodorus Siculus in his Hialorira^ 

states that Alexander obtained from Phegolas (Bhagala) an 
account of tlni country beyond the Indus — a desert and 
then the river (langes and finally the dominion of the nation 
of the Prasioi and (.randaridai (Gangaridai) whose king 
Xandraines had an army of 20,000 horse, 2,00,000 infantry 
2,000 chariots and 5,000 elephants. Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexaiider ’ statcis that Alexandm-’s army refused to 
advance to the Ganges because the kings of the Gandaritai 
(Gangaridai i and the Praisiai were leported to possess a 
very large army and so Alexander ereeded altars for the 
Gods and C'tired. McCrindle state's of the Gaogaridni 
thus : ' 

“ This people occupied the country about the mouths 
of the Ganges and may b(!st be described as the inhabitants 
of Lower Bengal. 'L’he likeness of their name to that of 
the Gandaridai the people of Gandhara whose seats were 
in the Jieighbourhood of the Indus and the Kabul river 
has been the source of much confusion and error. Fortu- 
nately, the notice of them in the Indiha of Megasthencs 
has been preserved both by Pliny and Solinus from whom 
we learn that llieij were a branch (f the great race of the 
Calingae, that their capital was Parthalis, (Burdwan?) and 
that their king had an army of ti0,0(X) foot, 1,0(K) horse, 

' McCrinclle’s Ancient India, p|). 221-1227. 

- Ibid pp. 81-283. 

^ „ pp. 310-311. 

„ pp, 364-365 — Note Cc. 
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and 700 elephants. Tliey are mentioned in Ptolemy’s 
Gfior/mijlnj as a people who dwelt about the mouth of the 
(fanfjes find whose capital was (langc'. Tin; name of the 
(langaridai has notliiug eoiTesponding with it in Sanskrit 
nor can it he, as Lassen supposed, a d('siguation first 
inv('nted l)y the (xnn'ks for, Phegelas (Ih'incu* Lhagala) 
used it iu d('serihing to Alexander the races that occupied 
th(! regions beyond the Hyphasis. According to St. Mar- 
tin, their name is preserved in that of the Gonghris of S, 
Ifihar with whom were contu'cted the Gangayis of N. W. 
and Gangrar of K. Jiongal. Tluise, h(> takes to l)e, hut the 
variations of tlie name vvliic.h was originally (joininon to 
th(>ni all. Wilford, in his article on the Chroiiolotjn of (hr 
lliiitiKs (Asiatic Pescarches, Vol. V', p. 201)) says that the 
greatest part of Bengal was known in Sanskrit under tin 
name of f/uacara or country of Gancara from which 
tlie Gix^eks made Gangaridesa. But this vic'w must he 
rejected on the same ground as Lassen’s. 'I’he GangaridiU 
are mentioned by Virgil (George ITI — 27'. As their king, 
at the time when Megasthenes recorded tin' strength, of 
the army which he maintained, was subject to Magadha, 
we may infer that Sandrocottos tn*ated tln^ various 
potentates who sid)mitted to his arms as Ak^xander trc'ated 
Taxiles and Porus, pc'rmitting them to retain as his 
vassals the power and dignity which they had pn'viously 
enjoyed,” 

Prom the edassica,! accounts mentioned above we 
learn tha,t, in Alexander’s time (325 B.G.), the Calinga 
Gangas jind the Prasii or J'rachya Magadhas wer<' living 
side by side in tbe Gangetic Valley and they were ruled by 
Agramanes. 'I’liis is confirmed by the Jain work Panainhla- 
and the Buddhist work Mahaboilhi,:a)nm.' The 
latter work called the first Nanda by the names of Ilgrasena 
and so bis son Augrasainya is called by i;ei tain classical 
writers as Agramanes or Xandramanes which term is 
wrongly identified by sonic with Sandracottos or Chandra- 
gupta. The Puranas describe the first Nanda as Mahtl- 

Vide Kaychaudari's I’ol. Hist, of Itulia, pp. 140 and 141. 
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padma Nanda and fiOdragarbhodbhava and fiarva- 
kshatrcintalea and UkaccJiatra. Pargiter states’ rightly 
that he destroyed all the old Kshatriya dynasties including 
the Kaliugas. The first Nanda Kniperor was thus rightly 
called TJgrasena and his son Dhana Nanda Augrasainya,' 
identified by classical writers with Agramanes. It is clear 
from the above accounts that the Nandas wore ruling in 
or about 325 B.C. over several tribes of the (.xangetic valley 
including the Gangaridai or the Gangas or Calinga- 
Gangas. These people occupied Vanga or Lower Bengal 
and were subject to the Nandas and afterwards to the 
Mauryas and to their political succesisors until, after the 
Gupta rule ended 495 A.D., they could establish their 
political independence. 

From the classical accounts we learn that they 
occupied the country lying between the rivers Ganges in 
the north and Damoder in the south and Magadha in the 
west and sea-coast in the east. The Ganges formed their 
eastern limit and they are credited with the possession of 
vast forces including several large-si/jcd elephants. Owing 
to this, Alexander did not make war on them. 

Pliny in his Natural Hisfori) locates the Brachmanae 
in the lower part of the Ganges and states the Macco- 
calingae were included in them and occupied the country 
nearest the sea. The final part of the Ganges flowed 
through the country of the Gangariden. The royal city 
of the Calingae was called Farthalis which is idetitified by 
some with Burdwan. The Gangas were a branch of them 
and their capital was called Gangc. According to St. Mar- 
tin, these tribes were at first non-Aryan but gradually 
became Aryanised. Virgil and Diodorus Siculus state that 
they were a powerful tribe owing to the large multitude of 
war elephants they had. Coining to later sources, we get 
the C. P. inscriptions of Anantavarma Ohodaganga (1076 
A.D. to 1147) which state’ that the 6th member of 

’ Vide his Dynasties of Kali Aqe, p. 25. 

^ Vids his C. P. charters dated Saka 1034 and 1040 published in 
J.A. H. E.S., Vol. I, pp. 106-124 and Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, 
p. 165 ff. 
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the dynasty called Turvasu, being childless, prayed to 
Goddess Ganga and had a son Gangeya and henoo the 
dynasty was named after him. This tradition regarding 
this origin and name of the dynasty is evidently a later 
invention intended to discover a way to explain the same. 
Probably, the later Ganga kings of the 11th century and 
onwards did not know their own origin and early history as 
known fortunately by us from the several classical 
accounts mentioned above. In proof of this, wo can state 
that the genealogy and chronology as given in the copper- 
plates of Chbdagauga lack uniformity and certainty. They 
differ from one another and also from those given in the 
charters of the preceding and following kings.’ It is 
therefore better to think that the Gangas were so called 
because they were a Gangetic tribe. Their capital Gauge 
on the river Ganges is a further proof of the same. The 
inscriptions of Chodaganga state further that the 16th 
king in descent from Gangeya had his capital at Kola- 
halapum in Ganf/avadivishaija and after 81 kings ruled 
there, Virasimha came to the throne and conquered the 
whole, of .south India including Karnataka. After his 
death, his brother usurping tin; throne, his five sons had to 
go eastward and settle on Mahendragiri. After defeating 
llaladity.a, they subdued Kalinga and made, Dantapura 
their capital. 

This account records some ccrect historical tradi- 
tions. Prom the statenumt that Virasimha’s sons went 
Kastward and settled on Mahendragiri and subdued 
Kalinga, we learn that Gangavadi and its capital Kola- 
halapura wore situated in the west probably between the 
Mahanadi and Ganges valley’s. However, certain Euro- 

Tho C. P. grants of Vajialiasta do not at all mention the 
origin of tho E. Ganga lino. It is only the C. P. grants of 
Iho 11th C. belonging to both the Eastern and Western Ganga 
dynasties that give full details of tho origin ol tho dynasty- 
hut they riiffer with regard to names and dates. Further, 
while tlio Western Gangas are said to telong to the Solar 
lino, the Eastern Gangas are said in their own charters to 
belong to the Lunar lino. 
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pean scholars like Dr. Fleet wrote that Kolahalapura 
should be identified with Kolar in Mysore and Gangavadi 
with a part of Mysore over which the Western Gangas 
ruled. These writings were due to certain inisconcoptions 
regarding the origin of the Gangas. Dr. Fleet and others 
thought that the K astern Gangas coinmonced their rule in 
the 8th century A.D, and because, by that time, the 
Western Gangas were fairly settled in Mysore,. a portion 
of them, they thought, migrated from Mysore to Kalinga 
and settled to rule there. II this view were correct, then, 
the inscriptions of Chddagauga should state that Vira- 
simha’s sons proceeded northwards or north eastwards. 
They should also mention Kuvalala (modern Kolar) as 
their capital city but not Koldhala. One of their ances- 
tors called Kdliiihala is said to have built Kolahalapura in 
Gangavadivishaya and a temple for }hiri in it. As a 
matter of fact, this Kolahala is not mentioned at all in 
any of the Western Ganga inscriptions nor the worship of 
Hari. 

Now, let us examine some of the Western Ganga 
inscriptions.* These belong to the iith and l-2th centu- 
ries and they record the following account of the origin 
and history of the Gangas of Mysore ; 

Ikshvaku of Solar line had a sou Dbananjaya. His 
son, Harischandr.i had a son Bharata whose wife Vijaya- 
mahadevi batluu in the Ganges at the time of conception 
and the son born was named Gangadatta and his descen- 
dants were called the Gangas. In bis line was born 
Vishnugupta who lived in Ahicchatra and who had two 
sons, Bhagadaita and Sridafta between whom he 
divided his kingdom giving the former Kalinga and the 
latter the ancestral kingdom (Ahicchatra). Thus, Bhaga- 
datta became Kalinga Ganga. (But his name is not 
mentioned at all in eastern Ganga charters.) Sridatta’s 
descendant, Padmanabha, being defeated by Afahipala of 
Ujjain, sent out his two sons, D.adiga and Madhava, with 

* Vide Insc. No. 35 of Nagav Taluk and Nos. 4. 10 and 64 of 
Shimoga. Also vide pp. 29-32 in Mysore ami Coory. 

37 * 
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the five Royal Embleiiis fo the south. They met the 
Jain Guru fiiinhaiiaiiili in Ganga Perur in Ouddapah 
District and lie helped them to found Gangavadi (in 
Mysore) with the capital Kuvnldla. 

From the foregoing account, it is clear that the 
Gauga tribe was so called because it lived on the banks of 
the Ganges, and was a northern tribe that originally dwelt 
in the Gaugetic Delta, Rengal and Behar but gradually 
spread into the Kalinga 'country in the Fast and ruled 
over it. 'I’be Latc'r Westisrn (ianga Inscriptions would 
make us believe that, while Bhagadatta wimt to rule over 
Kalinga, his brother’s line, after ruling over the ancestral 
Gangavadi in the north, was defeated, by the ruler of 
Miiiwa and forced to found a new kingdom named after 
the ancestral one, in Mysore, in the South. This Mysore 
Dynasty endun'd independently from the third century 
A.D. to the tenth century A.D. The break-up of the 
Andhra Fjinpire probably facilitated this course. In 
Kalinga, howevi'r, the Kalinga Gangas reniaincid politi- 
cally subordinate! till the break up of the Gupta Empire at 
the close of the fifth ccintury A.D., when they became 
independent. Under llu' Naudas, Mauryas, Chedis, 
Andhras and Guptas who are all known to have ruled over 
Kalinga, which was one' of the provinces in tlu'ir Empire, 
the Gangas remained tributary. It is only from the close 
of the fifth century or the heginnijig of the sixth century, 
as attested by the presence of their several plates pub- 
lished so fa,r, thiit they' hf'came a Sovereign Power. The 
historical as well as tlui paheographical grounds revealed 
in the two published plates' of Indravarma and Prithvi- 
inula would confirm the same conclusion. The fact that 
no mention is made of the earlier G.anga kings in the 
gejK'alogies contaimal in the grants of the later Ganga 
kings is to l)e e.vplaincd a.s being due to the latc'r kings 
havhig lost all knowledge of the; history of the earlier 

‘ Vidn tho .livjan}>i 0. P. Grant of Jiidiavanua in .1. A- H. K. S., 
Vol, in, |)art T, .and tho Godavari l*Iatos of Prithvinfiul^ in 
J. Bo. B. B. A. S., Vol. XVI, )). 116. 
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kings. This view receives support from the fact that the 
genealogy given in soimj plates of Aiiantavarma Choda- 
ganga does not tally with that given m those of his grand 
father Vajrahasta, and further with that given in some 
of his own.' This is due to the fact that the traditions 
of the whole line from the beginning were not kept up 
fully or remembered correctly. Some scholars like Dr, 
Fleet identified, while (.‘diting the plates of the later 
eastern Ganga kings, Gangavadi and Kolahalapuram men- 
tioned in them, with Gangavadi (the kingdom of the same 
name founded in Mysore by Western Gangas, early in the 
third century A.D.) :i,ud its eapital Kuvalalapuram 
respectively. But these identifications are wrong. Now, 
from the plates of the ]<’astcrn Ganga kings, it is clearly 
known that the ancestral kingdom was called Gangavadi 
or the land of Gangas. When one line of the Gangas 
migrated tu the aoitfhy they naturally called their new 
kingdom after their old one in the north. Similarly, when 
another line marchial to the east, they cieated a kingdom 
and called it also after their old one in the north. Tn the 
plates of Aiiantavarma, Chodaganga, Kainarnava I, the 
founder of die Eastern Ganga line, is di'scrihed leaving 
Gangava^li and going to the East showing thereby that 
his ancestral kingdom of Gangavadi lay to the (North) 
West and nut to the Hon th.’ Similarly, he is described as 
referring to Kolahalapura, and not to Kuvalaiapura in 
Mysore. There is mention made actually of a Kolahala- 
pura situated in the Ganjam,^ as being the capital of 
Prithivivarmadeva, a king of Kalinga Ganga line. Hence, 
it must be known that the Gangas of Kalinga were a 

' Vide Ep. Tnd., Vols. Ill, p. 22d, fV, p. 183, IX, p. 94 aud XI, 
p. 147, Alsoind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. KJI-lfioand 172. 176. 
Also pp. 50--65 in tlie supplninoiit to Kaliiigadesa Chai’itra 
edited l)y me in Telugu. 

^ Strictly stating, tlio Gangas of Mysore nmst be called the 
Southern Gangas. 

^ Vide Prithvivarma Deva’s Ganjam plates edited in Ep. Ind., 
Vol. 4, No. 26. 
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Northern race whoa had little to do w'ith the Gangas of 
Mysore, after they loft the ancestral homo of Gangavadi 
in the north and migrated to Mysore in the south. 

Tills conclusion receives good support from the 
following facts : — 

(1) While the early Ganga kings of Mysore were 
Jains and belonged to Ikslivakn dynasty and Solar line 
and professed Kanvayana Gotra. all the earlier as well as 
several later Ganga kings of Kalinga wore ardent wor- 
shippers of Faratnesvara (Siva) and belonged to Jjunar 
line and professed Atreya Gotra. 

(‘2) In the Gopper-plate Grants of the later Ganga 
kings of Kalinga, there is no mention made that they 
migrated from Mysore in the south. Nor do we find any 
resemblance between the names of the kings found therein 
and those found in the inscriptions of the Mysore Ganga 
kings. 

(•S) While the seals of the Grants of the Mysore 
Gangas and Kadanibas contain the emblems of elephant 
and lion respectively, those of the Kalinga Gangas and 
Kadamhas contain bull and fi.sh respectively, 

(4) M hile the Gangas and the Kadamhas of Afysoro 
were related to each other, the Gangas and the Kadamhas 
of Kalinga were also related to each other. And it is 
known, from the existence of Ganga and Kadamba 
villages and clans in Orissa feudatory states even at the 
present day, that these tribes gradually settled in various 
parts of the country and gave their ancestral name to 
then.. While one lino migi-ated to Kalinga and another 
to Mysore, more adventurous branches founded indepen- 
dent kingdoms in Ceylon and East Indies. (Mahavamla). 



THE DATE OF RAJAUAJA NARRNDRA, THE 
EASTERN CHALUKYAN KING 

By Du. K. R. Subramanfam, m.a., ph.d., 

Maharaja's College, Vuianagaram. 


The date assigned toRajaraja by Dr. Fleet and others 
is 102‘2-f.)8 A.D. His Nandampundi grant gives the date 
of his (ioronatiou as Id-H- 1022 and he is said to have ruled 
41 years. 

But there are reasons to think that the date 1022-63 
for Rajaraja is wrong. There are grants of Rajaraja’s 
37th and list years which fell in Saka 980 and 988 
(Plava) the latter date being equivalent to 1061 A.D. 
Secondly, Rajaraja’s fatluu’ Vimalildilya ascended the 
throne on 10-/)- 1011 according to the Ranastapundi grant. 
Viinaladitya ruled for 7 years. So he must have died in 
1018 A.D. 

There are also two more evidences. In his Pamula- 
vaka grant Vijayiditya the brother of Rajaraja says that 
he usurped the throne in Saka 952 which, he says, was 
the 12th yeai' of Rajaraja’s reign. Secondly, Vijayaditya 
had his son Saktivariuan crowned in S 938 (1061 A.D.) 
according to the Nurniyavada grant of the latter. Sakti 
died a year later and Vijayaditya resumed his rule. 
According to the (Ihellnr grant of Vira Choda, Vira 
Choda was crowned on 23-7-107'’^ and before him ruled his 
brother Rajaraja for a year. Rajaraja was crowned on, 
27-7-1076 and . the (Ihellur grant gives 15 years for 
Vijayaditya’s viceroyalty which must have commenced 
therefore about 1061-2 A.D. So, Rajaraja must have 
died in 1061 A.D. having ruled for 41 years from 1018 
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A.D. after allowing for two years of usurpation by his 
brother Vijaynditya who issued his Pamulavaka grant in 
the second }'ear after his usurpation. 

Thus, we may build up the following chronology from 
the available evidences: — 

Sakii 988 Coronation of Vimaladitya A.D. 1014 — Vimaladitya in 
Tiriivaiyar. 

Saka 940 Death of Vimaladitya. 

Saka 940 Eajaraja’s 1st year. 

Saka 940-4 Civil war? 

Saka 944 ( 10-8-10122) Eajaraja’s coronation. 

Saka 9/)2 (9-7-1030) Hajai’aja’s J2tli year and Vijayaditya’s 
usurpation. 

Saka 952-4 Vijayiditya’s rule. 

Saka 955 Rajaraja’s 12th or 13th year. 

Saka 975 (28-11 -1053) 32nd year ofRajaraja. Nandarnpundi grant 
Saka 980 -Hajaraja’s 87th year (iM. E. R. .1920, No. 063). 

Saka 983 {Plava)“'ltajaraja’s 4lst year (M. R. R. 1920, No. 071). 
Saka 983— Vijavailitya’s usurpation and llajaraja’s death. 

Saka 983 (expired)— Sakti IJ’s coronation (18-10-1061) 

A.D. 1062— Sakti IF died. 

A.D. 1062-76 — Vijayaditya viceroy. 

A.D. 27-7-1076 - Viceroy Hajaraja’s coronation (Sewell). 

A.D. 23-7-1078 - Viceroy Virachocla’s coronation. 



pukushOttama gajapati 

By De, N, Vbnkataeamanayya, m.a., eb.d., 
UniverHity Reader in Indian History, Madras. 


Notwithstanding tiio investigations of several promi- 
nent scholars, certain problems connected with the reign 
of the Orissan monarch, Purushottama Gajapati demand 
further elucidation. The date of his accession, the 
circumstances in which he came to power, and the hard- 
ships which he had to face in maintaining his authority 
are not properly known. A proper understanding of these 
problems is necessary for forming a correct estimation of 
the character of this monarch, and the part he played in 
the history of the Deccan and South India during the 
16th century. 

I 


The first problem that deserves i‘e-consideration in 
dealing wiih Purushottama’s reign pertains to the date of 
his accession. When did Purushottama ascend the 
throne ? The late Mr. M. Chakravarti, after a study of 
all the inscriptions available to him at the time, deduced 
that his first regnal year, i.e., the second anka fell in 
1469-70 A.D. “ With the help of anka inscriptions,” 
says he, “ the precise year of Purushdttaniadcva’s acces- 
sion can be found out. The anka dates are — 


2nd anka or 1st year 
3rcl anka or 2nd year 
4th anka or 3rd year 
17th anka or 14th year 
19th anka or 16th year 
25th anka or 21st year 
32nd anka or 26th year 
.Mst year was 


1169- 70 A.D. 

1170- 71 A.D. 

1171- 72 A.D. 
1482-83 A.D. 
1484-5 A.D. 

J 489-90 A.D. 
1494-5 .A.D. 
1469-70 A. 1). ‘ 


' JASB. 1900, p. 1893. 
685 
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It is not possible to aocopt this as the correct date of 
Pnrusliottaiiiadeva’s accession; for Mr. Chakravarti s 
conclusions an^ based on inaccurate premises, and 
consotjiiently he was obliged to make certain unjus- 
tifiable corn'fitions in iIk^ chronologic-al data supplied 
by the inscriptions in order to derive what he believed to 
be ‘ the precise year of Puriishottamadeva’s accession.* 
Mr. Chakravarti sccjiis to have' started with the belief 
that Purushottamadeva ascended the throne only after 
the death of Kapilesvara which took place in 14(i9-70 A.D. 
Ther(4or(‘, he came to the conclusion that Mesha Su 12 
Thursday of the 2nd aiika of Parushottama corresponded 
to April 12, 1470 A.D. ; ' but as this date did not agree with 
the data given in the inscriptions found at other places, 
he introduced the nec(‘ssary modifications to make them 
tally with the dati^ of accession fixed by him. 

An inscription of Purushottaina inscribed on the 49th 
pillar (north face) of the BrI Kurmam temple is dated in 
the 7th anka corresponding to Saka IHU2 Asvija Su. 1 
Tuesday" (25th St'phmibcu* 1470 A D). Another epigraph 
on th(i 2nd pillar (north and W(‘st face) of the same temple 
is dated in tin* 7th atika corresponding to Saka 139^ 
Ashadha Su 2 Tuesday (June 4th 'i uesdayll71 A.D.).^ 
A third inscription on the 41st pillar (north face) of the 
same temple is dated in the 37th anka corresponding to 
Saka 1417 Kakshasa Kartika Su 13 Saturday (October 
31, 1417, Saturday). ^ 

As the chronological details given in these inscriptions 
do not agi’ee with the dat(.‘ fixed by Mr. (fiiakravarti 
for the commcnceirient of Piirushottamadeva’s reign, 

^ JABB. 1900 p. 182. It may be noted in this connection that 
the ciironoloj'ical data adopted by Mr. Chakravarti cannot be 
1 ‘elied on ; for Bahu Bajendralal Mitra gives a different version 
ol the same in his Ariti(|uitios of Orissa, Part II, p. 165; and 
there is no moans of verifying the readings of eitlier writer as 
neither had taken the trouble of publisluiig the {acsirnile. 

^ M¥A\. 365 of 1896. 

^ Ibid 274 of 1896. 

Ibid 347 of 1896. 
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he altered their anka years to 3, 4, and 32 respectively, 
so that they might not militate against his date- As 
a matter of fact, however, a dispassionate study of 
Purushottamadeva’s inscriptions suggests an earlier start- 
ing point for his reign. The following inscriptions which 
furnish all the necessary details to fix the date of the 
commencement of his reign definitely may be considered 
in this context : — 



■ ■ 

■ ■ 



-- 

d 

Place 

Anka 

Saka date 

Eng. e(\uivalent 

1 Reference 

j 

1 

Srikurinain 

7 

1302 Asvija 

25th Sepleinber 

MER 




Su 1 Tuesday 

1470 Tuesday 

306 of 1896 

2 

Do ... 

7 

1393 Khara, 

14th April 1471 

MER 



1 

Chaitra Ba 10 

Sunday. 

366 of 1896 



1 

Sunday. 

1 


3 

Do ... 

7 1 

1393 Ashadha 

dth June 1471 

MER 




Su 2 Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 

274 of 1896 

4 

Do ... 

, 37 

1417 llakshasa, 

31st Oetoher 

MER 




Karfcfcika Su 13 

1495 Satur- 

347 of 1896 

j 


• 

f Saturdav. 

i 

■ day. 

1 

1 


It is evident from these that Purushottamadeva’s 
7th anka or 5th regnal year fell iu 1470-1471 A.D. ; 
similarly hia 37th anka or 30th regnal year fell in 1496 
A.D. Therefore, his first regnal year, that is, second anka 
must correspond to (1470-71 — 5 ; 1495 — -30) = 146-5-66 A.D. 
Purushottama must have begun to rule in A.D. 146-5. 
Now this date is iu agreement with the chronological data 
contained in all the other inscriptions excepting the three 
Puri inscriptions which form the foundation of Mr. Chak- 
ravarti’s chronology. It is not possible to reconcile the 
chronological data of the Puri inscriptions with the data 
supplied by' other inscriptions, unless we assume one of 
the following hypothesis; — 

(1) The starting point from w'hich the regnal years 
arc reckoned might have varied with the locality, thereby 
yielding more than one set of regnal years. In that case 
the dating of the inscriptions iu any given region must 
conform to a single starting point. But the difference in 
the chronological data furnished by Purushottama’s 
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inscriptions cannot be reconciled on this hypothesis ) for 
from his inscriptions found in the same region, say Orissa, 
two starting points for his reign can be derived. Whereas 
his Puri inscriptions point, according to Mr. Chakravarti’s 
calculations, to 1470-71 A.D. as the first year of his reign 
the copper-axe inscription in the possession of Bhunyas 
of Orissa shows that the first year was not 1470-71 but 
1 166 A.D. This charter records a gift of the king made 
on IMosha di 10, a Somavara, (irahanakala in the 26th 
anka of the reign’ corresponding to March 6, 1486, 
Monday. It is evident that the copper-axe inscription 
agrees with all the in-scriptions of Parushottama excepting 
the Puri epigraphs regarding the date of the commence- 
ment of his reign. Therefore, the hypothesis of two 
starting points has to be discarded. 

(2) T’he difference mentioned may bo explained by 
presuming the existence of a Haw either in the decipher- 
ment of the cpigra))hs, or in the caleidation of the chrono- 
logical data contained tliereiu. It may be pointed out 
in this connection, that the text of the Puri Kpigraphs, 
as giv('n by Rajendralal Mitra in the Anti(|uitie8 of Orissa, 
does not contain tin' dironological details noted by Mr. 
Ohakravarti. Uajendra Babu’s version is not, it is true, 
perfect ; but Mr. Cbakravarti’s interpretation cannot be 
completely trusted, as he shows a tendency to correct the 
data given in the inscriptions where they come into 
conflict with his views. In the absence of facsimiles, it 
is not possible to decide what the correct readings of the 
texts are. Therefore, the only safe course is to leave 
the Puri epigraphs out of account for the present, and to 
accept 1466 A.D. derived from the reliable records, as the 
year of his accession. 

TI 

The inscriptions of Purushottama are not evenly 
distributed over all the years of his reign, as shown by the 
following list : — 

' Gait ; JBORS, iv, p. 363, 



Reference | Anka Saka Year Eng. Date I Place 
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-C 
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fiO-g- 
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o 3 
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O 

t- 


CO 


* CM 
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rH -H -C 
^ • 


I 

•gl 
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09 

pq 

A 
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3 4 CJ 

- > a ^ 2 a § 
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eS 
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s s 
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Xi 

SH a 
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O CD ( 
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00 

Ttl 
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CO 
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l« 

fltf j 
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— * CO 
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CO 
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: o 

: ^ 

c/J CO 


CO 


Seim 
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W Eh 


rf 
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469 of 1915 ... ... 1418 Na}a Vaisakiia Su. 
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They are fairly continuous from the 2nd to the 7th 
or probably 8th aiika, i.e., from 1466 to 1472 A.D. ; but 
they come exclusively from the northern part of his 
dominions, Simhachalam in the Vizagapatara district 
b(>ing the southernmost limit. 4’hoii there is a break of 
nearly ton years. .No inscription of his reign from the 
Hth to the 19th anka has been discovered so far. There 
are only two grants of the 19th anka; and these also 
come from Orissa. Then there is a second break of 
nearly five years between the 19th and 25th anka ; from 
this year onward, the inscriptions arc continuous up to 
the 37th or even the 38th anka, and from their provenance, 
Purushottama is .seen to have been ruling over the whole 
of the east coast from the Ganges to the Gundlakamnia 
in the south of the Guntur district during the last ten 
years of his rule. 

'I’he foregoing examination of the provenance of 
l^urushottama’s inscriptions shows that during the first 
six years of his reign his authority was confined to the 
northern half of his dominions ; then it seems to have 
suffered a sudden eclipse for ton years. Though it appears 
to have been revived for a short time in 1482 A.D. it 
disapiifiared once again, to reappear only in I486 iLD., 
some four years later. Are the clianges in the fortunes of 
Purushottama, as indicated by the inscriptions, authentic? 
Or are they merely chimerical ? Before attempting to 
answer these questions, it is necessary to consider what 
the Muhammadan historians have to say on the subject. 
Ferishta gives a connectefl account of the affairs of Orissa 
during this pejiod ; and his narrative is supplemented by 
the fragmentary but useful information furnished by Syed 
Ali, 

From Ferishta’s account and some of the couplets that 
he quotes,' it is clear that in A.H. 876 ' 1470-71 A.D.) 
the king of Orissa, i.e., Kapilesvar, having fallen ill died 
and that a Brahman, his adopted son, ascended the 
throne. He had a paternal uncle’s son, Hambar by name, 

' Tarikh-i Forishta; Mugala, iii, p. 350. 
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who was celebrated fo)' his bravery. This Harabar who 
was ill-disposed towards the new king called Mangal, rose 
in rebellion against him ; but being discomfited in battle, 
he was obliged to take refuge in the hills and the jungles. 
With the object of overthorwing his successful rival, he 
appealed to the liahmani Hultan, Muhaminad Shah III 
for help, proinisiug to pay trilmte every year ; and 
Muhammad Shah promptly sent assistance under Malik 
Ni/iam-ul-Mulk Bahri. llambar joined Nir.arn-ul-Mulk 
on the frontier, and they defeated Mangal who came to 
oppose them. Hambar then became the king of Orissa, 
and helped Nizam ul-Mulk to conquer the forts of Raja- 
mandry and Kandanir and the territories dependent upon 
them. Hambar thereon returned to his capital and 
Nizatn-ul-Mulk began to rule the districts of Rajamundry 
and Kandanir as a viceroy of Muhammad Shah. 

According to Ferishta, therefore, the succession to 
the throne of Orissa was disputed after the death of 
Kapile.svara in 1471 A.D. ; and the quarrel between the 
rival claimants, Hambar and Alangal gave an opportunity 
to Muhammad HI to conquer the Oodavari delta. Now 
do we get any information about those princes from other 
sources ? Wlio was this Haitibar Why did he oppose 
the accession of ^Mangal ? Sewell correctly identities 
H.arnbar with Hambira, the father of Dakshina-Kapi- 
lesvarakuniara Mahapatra'; but he leaves Hambira’s 
relationship with king Kapilesvara undetermined. The 
inscriptions, however, leave no kind of doubt regarding 
their relationship. An inscription at Bandarigate of 
Warangal fort dated 1460 A.l). records that in the year 
Pramadin, Ambira, the sou of Gajapati Kapilendra cap- 
tured the fort of Warangal.' An undated epigraph of 
Zakkampudi in the Bo/wada taluka records that Ambira- 
devaraja, the son of Kapilesvara granted the village of 
Zakkireddipalli to the shrines of Papavinasadeva and 


' ttistorical Inscriptions, p. 224 - 5 . 

^ 'I'ho Bharati : XIl., p. 426-32 : p. 6 of No. 6, .Tune 1935. 
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Rudradeva of Bezwada.' It is thus evident that Ambira 
or Ambideva was a son of Kapilcsvara. The name of the 
festival ‘Ahainvira bhoga ’ which Dakshina Kapile^vara 
Mahapatra had instituted in honour of his father in the 
temple of Muimur^ suggests that Ambira was also known 
as flamvira. As a matter of fact, Han)bira or Hamvira 
figures in some records of the time of Kapilesvara, An 
undated epigraph of Paraarru in the Gudivada taluka of the 
Kistna district mentions a certain llambira of the Gajapati 
family.^ Another record of Yenkipadu in the Bezwada 
taluka, alludes also to Kumara Hamviradeva Mahipatra.* 
The word Kumara or Koirjara which is attached to his name 
seems to indicate that he was a son of the king. The 
names Hainbira or Ambira are but variations of the word 
Hamvira, which is identical with Hambar of Ferishta. 
Therefore the inscriptions make it clear that Hambira 
was a son of Kapilesvara and not a nephew as the 
Mussalman historians seem to have believed, 

Hamvira was a great soldier. He helped Kapilesivara 
in defeating the Mussalnians in Telingana; and he also 
led the Orissan army in a triumphant march from the 
bank of the Krishna to tlie shore of the Bouthern ocean. 
It is not unlikely that he was recognized by his father as 
heir-apparent. Notwithstanding his ability and position, 
Hamvira was not able to ascend the throne of his father, 
without external assistance. He was prevented from 
making good his superior claim to the throne by Mangal, 
a person, who was yet unknown to fame. 

Who was jMangal, and how did he succeed in seizing 
the throne of Ori.ssa aftei- Kapile^vara’s death ? The 
author of Bahamannamah calls him ‘ adopted son ’ of 
Kapilesvara and nothing is heard of this Mangal outside 
Muhammadan histories. He is said to have been ruling 
over Orissa at the time of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s invasion of 

‘ M. B. E. 148 of 1913. 

^ M. E. E. 51 of 1919. 

^ Ibid 833 of 1922. 

^ Ibid 157 of 1913 
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the Godavari delta in 1472 A.D. The king of Orissa at 
this time, according to the inscriptions, was Purushottama 
Gajapati, No less than seven inscriptions attest to his 
rule over Orissa from 1466 to 1472 A.D.' And then his 
authority suddenly disappears. He seems to be identieal 
with Mangal who was the king of Orissa in 1471-72 but 
whose power was overthrown in that year by Nizain-ul- 
Mulk Bahri on behalf of Hambar. According to Kataka- 
rajavanisavali, Purushottama was born to Kapilesvara by 
a mistress,^ whereas the Sarasvativilasam of Prataparndra 
Gajapati makes him a son, born of his queen Parvatl.^ 
The circumstances under which Purushottama rose to 
power are not known. The following facts may, however, 
be noted in this connection. (1) Kumara Hamvira led a 
victorious expedition to the South in 1464 A.D., and 
returned home probably in the same year. (2) A rebellion 
broke out in Orissa against Kapilesvara’s authority in 
1464 ; and it assumed sucb proportions that Kapilssvara was 
distressed. He thus gives vent to his wounded feelings 
in one of his inscriptions: ‘ Ob Jagannatlia, thy servant 
informeth the high officers of the kingdom. Prom soldiers 
and servantr ... I looked after (all) from boyhood, 
now they have for.saken me. I will treat them as they 
deserve. Lord Jagannatlia judge the correctness or 
incorrectness of mine acts.’^ (3) Purushottama who was 
not heard of lumi then began to rule the country from 
1465 conjointly with Kapilesvara. 

Had Kumara Hamvira any connection with this 
rebellion ? Was the royal favour withdrawn from him as 
an act of punishment ? It is not possible to answer those 
questions : but Purushottauia’s rise to pow(-r appears to 
have been connected directly or indirectly with the suppres- 
sion of this rebellion. Whatever bo the true course of 
events, it is certain that Kapilesvara not only chose 

* Seo the list above. 

^ Mackenzie Mss- 15-6 — 48. 

^ Sarasvativilasam. The Adyar Mss. Lib. 

^ J. A. S. B., LXII. Part i. pp. 95-96. 


38 
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Purushottaina as his successor but also crowned him king of 
Orissa (luring his life time. Though this was not agreeable 
to TTanivira, Ikj bided his time until the death of his father. 
Then he rose up against his brother in rebellion ; but being 
defeahid in battle was forced to take refuge in flight, 
hie ai)pealed to the Bahamani court, as noted already, for 
ludp, promising to sacriticje as a price for the support the 
whole t(errit( 3 ry concjuered by his father in the Telugu 
country. Th(i Bahamani Sultan seized the opportunity 
and by sending an expeditionary force under Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Bahari to the help of Hambar, established his 
authority over the territories of Warangal, Kandanir and 
Eajamundry. 

Ill 

The position of Pumshottama . — Purushottama who 
was crowncui as the king of all the dominions of the 
(lajapatis, lost everything after six years of rule owing to 
the machinations of Hambar. Nothing is known of him 
from the inscriptions during the next ten years. Traces 
of his rule become visible once again from 1482 onwards. 
What happened to Purushottama during this interval ? 
Though it is not possible to describe the events of his 
career during this period with cc^rbitude, he seems to have 
made efforts to recover his throne. The Sarasvativilasa 
assei’ts that PuruslKittama forced bis great foe Hamvlra to 
bow before his feeb.^ This certainly indicates Puru- 
shdttama’s ultimate victroy over his rival, and after this, 
he must have wrested the throne and the kingdom from his 
vaiKjuished foe. He hnd to remain contented wtih Orissa : 
the Mussalmans who iield the Telugu country wore still too 
strong at the time to try conclusions with. A favourable 
opportunity soon came. A severe famine prevailed 
throughout Deccan for two years from J 474-76 A.D. Tanks 
and wells dried up ; many inhabitants of the Bahamani 
kingdom died of famine ; large numbers of people emigrated 
for food to Malwa, Jajanagar, and Gujerat. In the 

‘ Sarasvatl Vilasa : The Adyar Mss. Library. 
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Bahamani dominions no grain was sown for two years. 
When it rained in the third yea*', ‘ scarcely any fanners 
remained in the country to cultivate the land.’ Muham- 
mad Shah III was obliged to remain, contrary to his 
inclination, in the capital with the army/ 'I’he outrageous 
conduct of the Bahamani officers forced the people of 
some parts of the Godavari delta to rise up in rebellion. 
The commandant of the fort of Kandaiiir was so high- 
handed in his behaviour that the garrison was obliged to 
put him to death. Theiy surrendered the fort to an Uriya 
nobleman called Hainbar, who was also a subordinate 
of the Bahamani Sultan; but Humbar entered into 
negotiations with Purushottania, and had agreed to help 
him to remover his hereditary possessions in the Telugu 
country, on condition that he would be allowed to hold 
undisturbed the fort of Kandanir. PurushotLama, having 
accepted the proffered help of Hainbar. collected all his 
forces and advanced upon Rajamundry.^ Ni/,ani-ul-Mulk 
Bahri, being unable to oppose the Uriya monarch in the 
field, (led to Wazirabad, leaving the garrison at Rajamundry 
to defend the city as well as it could. Purshbttama 
inarched to Rajamundry unopposed, and having laid scige 
to the fort, captured it. The Saluva chief Narasimha who 
appears to have acquired mastery over a large part of the 
KfishauEi-Godavarl doab during the period of confusion in 
the Gaj.apati kiugdom, marched towards his northern 
frontier, for what reason, it is not known.’ 

Purushottainaoffered a direct challenge to Muhammad 
Shah JTI, by his invasion of the Telugu country and the 
capture of Rajamuudry. As soon as the Sultan obtained 
intelligence of what happened in the I’elugu country, ho 
hastened with all his troops towards Rajamundry. On 
his arrival in the neighbourhood of Rajamundry, the 
Hindu kings are .said to have lied, without giving any 
chance to the Sultan to engage them in a battle. Saluva 

‘ Brigg’s Ferislita 11, pp. 492- I93. 

^ (Bhanian naitiali) Tarik-i-FerisIita Mutiualu, iii, p. 363. 

^ Burhan-i-Ma’sir 1. A. XXVlir, p. 268. 
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Narasiinha abandoned his fortified camp and retired to 
the South ; Purushottama crossed the river Godavari and 
retreated towards his dominion ; and Harnbar who was 
assistin'^ him withdrew to the fort of Kandanir. Muham- 
mad Shah proceeded to Rajmundry without opposition, 
and luiving laid siege to the fort reduced the garrison to 
extremities. The commander of the fortress having 
discovered that further resistance was useless, surrendered 
and he was enrolled among the Turki, Telangi, and 
riabshi slaves of the Sultan.‘ 

Sultan Muhammad next marched into Orissa in order 
to punish Purushottama, for having invaded the Godavari 
delta and captured Rajamundry. He is said to have 
devastated the country and slaughtered its inhabitants. 
Purushottama purchased peace by surrendering twenty- 
five elephants belonging to his father which he prized 
next to his life.^ The Sultan then proceeded against 
Kandanir, and invested it closely for six months. Harnbar 
who was hard pressed agreed to surrender the fort, 
provided the Sultan granted him pardon. The Sultan 
accepted the condition, and the fort capitulated. Then 
he returned to Rajamundry where he remained throe years 
consolidating his conquests. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of Purushottama to recover the Telugu districts, ho was 
not able to achieve his object. The authority of the 
Bahmani Sultan appears to havu been established more 
firmly than ever. 

IV. 

The confusion into which the Bahmani kingdom had 
fallen after the death of Muhammad Shah gave Puru- 
shottama another opportunity to achieve his object. 
Muhammad IV who succeeded his father on the throne of 
Bidar was a weak monarch. He was not able to enforce 
his authority over his nobles. Consequently the royal 
power rapidly declined. Nevertheless, Tel ingana and the 
Godavari delta remained under the officers of Muhammad 
'Ibid. ~ ■ ~ 

^ Brigg’s Farishta, ii, p. 496-496. 
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IV until 1487 A,D. At the time of the death of 
Muhammad III (1482 A.D.), Adil Khan Deccani held the 
governorship of Warangal, and Kawam-ul-Mulk, the 
junior, was in charge of Rajaraundry. This arrangement 
remained in force until 1486 A.1). when on the death of 
Adil Khan Deccani at Warangal, Kama-ul-Mulk marched 
upon that city, and occupied it without the king’s 
permission. Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, who was the prime 
minister, marched to Warangal, accompanied by the Sultan 
in order to chastise him ; but Kawam-ul-Mulk hastily 
retreated te Rajamundry, as soon as he heard of the 
approach of the king and the minister.* 

The activities of Kawam-ul-Mulk subsequent to his 
retirement from Warangal are not known ; but he could 
not have remained there long without molestation. 
Purushottama who must have been closely watching for a 
favourable opportunity, appears to have moved southward 
sometime in 1488,^ and occupied the Godavari delta 
ejecting Kawam-ul-Mulk and the other Muhammadan 
ofl&ccrs. By a favourable turn in the wheel of fortune, 
Purushottama was at last enabled to recover part of his 
patrimony vhich he lost during the early years of his 
reign. Nevertheless, his task was only half accomplished. 
The territory to the South of the Krishna comprising the 
two dandapadas of Kondavidu and Udayagiri, still re- 
mained in the possession of Saluva Narasimha. Puru- 
shottama did not appear to have wasted much time. 
Sajuva Narasimha was not then so invulnerable as he 
was before His usurpation of the throne of Vijayanagara 
some two years earlier had increased the number of his 
enemies inside his own kingdom ; and under the circum- 
stances, he was not in a position to offer as stubborn a 
resistance as he could have done a few years earlier. 
Therefore, Purushottama seems to have launched his 
attack without hesitation. 

* Ibid pp. 526-526. 

^ M. E. R., 1900, ii, p. 24. 
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The history of this campaign is nowhere recorded. 
But Punishdttaiiia’s inscriptions which arc found in the 
territory south of tlie Krishna show that he had succeeded 
in capturing Kondavidn. An epigraph of the king at 
Kondaviilu dated 14K9 A.I). gives us an idea of the extent 
of his dominion to the south of the Krishna at the time. 
It records a royal edict abolishing the marri ige tax which 
the p<iople of the eighteen castes inhabiting Kondavidn, 
Kandravadi and all other countries had to pay.* A copper 
plate grant of SS 141-2 (1489-90) registers the king’s gift 
of the village of Potavaram in the Ammanabroli Simha to 
the temple of Lingodbhava Mahiideva of Chadalavada on 
the banks of the Brahtnakundi (Gundlakamma).^ It is 
evident from tliese records that before the middle of 1489 
A.I). Pnrushottama had conquered the country between 
the Krishna and Gundlakainma. 

The Contjved af Udaijacfiri, 1490 A.I). — Though the 
insciiptions of Ihirusliottama and his subordinates arc not 
found in the south of Gundlakainma, the fort ol Udayagiri 
and the territory depending upon it appears to have been 
subjugated about the same time. It is stated in the 
Sarasvativilasam, that Pnrushottama captured Narasimha, 
the king of the Karnatakas alive, and set him at liberty, 
as he humbly begged for his lifo.^ The Anantavarman 
coppcr-plate grant dated A.I), IdOD gives more information 
about this incident. According to this record, * Narasimha, 
the king of the Karnatakas, who was trembling with fear, 
offered to Pnrushottama the fort of Udayagiri and begging 
protection, secured his own release.'' These passages make 
it clear that Silhiva Narasimha who probably canio to 
defend the province of Udayagiri was defeated by Puru- 
shottama in battle and taken prisoner, and that he 
purchased his freedom by surrendering the fort of Udaya- 
giri. The evidence of these records is confirmed by Nunin. 

* Ij. n. 42, p. 323-4. 

^ E. I., xiii, p. 156. 

’ The Adayar MSS. Lib. 

^ Ugadi Sanchika, Andhra Eatrika, 1928, pp. 167-80. 
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Udayagiri was one of the three forts which is said to have 
rebelled against Sajuva Narasimha, and which he could 
not retake owing to want of time.' It remained under the 
Grajapatis until 1514 A.D. when Kyishnadevaraya expelled 
them finally from the south of the Krishna. 

Purushottama was, thus, able to recover completely 
in the last years of his reign what he had lost at the 
beginning. Therefore, ho had the good fortune of be- 
queathing his ancestral kingdom to his sou Prataparudra 
even as he had received it from his father. 


‘ Sewell : !<’. K.. p. 308. 



TIPU SULTAN 


By Dr. K. N. Venkatasubba Sastbi, m.a., ph.d. 
(London), f.b. hist. s. 

Maharaja's College, Mysore. 



Was Tipu Sultan a Tyrant, a Bigot, and a Pool S’ 

This paper is not coneerned with an attempt to 
answer the question. It is intended to suggest a line of 
thought which may help to arrive at a eorrect estimate of 
the Sultan’s character. 

In the whole of the nineteenth century the opinion 
of the first few writers like Wilks, Kirkpatrick, and other 
contemporaries of Tipu Sultan was echoed by the later 
historians. As (iarrat and Thompson have put it, ‘Tipu’s 
memory was stereotyped into that of a monster, pure and 
simple. ’ In the present century, however, there has been 
a fairer approach to the subject. A scientific and dis- 
interested attitude has been taken up by all historians, 
and the impression created about Tipu is that his was a 
character ‘ perhaps unupie in oriental history ’ eccentric 
and fanatical on the one side and industrious aid benevolent 
on the other, with an abnormal hatred of the English for 
reasons best known to himself. 

This liberal attitude towards Tipu on the part of 
historians is due greatly to facts discovered in the 
Wellesley Papers and other valuable records available in 
the British Museum and the India Office, and partly also 
to the researches made in India on the subject. The 
Mysore Archaeological Keports from 1917 have been 
particularly valuable in this respect. 
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It is the hope of the author of this essay that Tipu’s 
character may be shown brighter still if we discount the 
following factors : — 

(а) The patent drawbacks of an eighteenth century 

kingship. 

(б) The character of the people in that century. 

i ' c j Current political ideas and practice. 

(d) Geographical influences. 

(e) The character of biographers of Tipu in the 

nineteenth century. 

if) Government policy towards historical research 
on Tipu, until recent times. 

A few words of explanation may be considered 
necessary in e.ach case. 

First of all, about an eighteenth century kingship : 
Was there in that century a democracy or any other form 
of popular government in Europe excepting England? 
Was there anywhere in the East any other form of 
government than a monarchical one, and that a despotic 
oxte? Tyranny was the most fashionable institution in 
the world, and the revolutions of the nineteenth century 
brought it conspicuously to our notice and revealed the 
length and width of its operation. Was the administra- 
tion of the East India Gompany a non-despotic one ? 
Why should Tipu be blamed for being a ‘ despot ’? 

Secondly, about the people’s character. They had 
lost all the fineness, which belongs to a free people, by 
centuries of oppression under a foreign government. 
Fear, cowardice, intrigue, and other vices had reduced 
them to a low standard of civilisation. When Tipu 
started as a ruler, he was fortunate in having as his 
subjects those who had the above faults in the smallest 
degree, viz., the people of Mysore proper. They gave little 
room for anxiety by their quiet submission to his rule. 
But he was not so fortunate outside Mysore, partly because 
Tipu was an utter stranger to them both as a man and as 
a ruler and partly also they were set up against him by 
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rivcil powers. Consequenitily, Tipu, who w'as naturally a 
man of violent temper and awful prejudices, had to be 
soniowliat vindictive towards them. In his anxiety to 
establish a strong centralised government in the State, 
which was after all a hotch-potch of the Kannada, 'I’elugu, 
Tainil, .Mala3 alam and Maratha lands lately conejuered 
and i)i(!orporatcd with tlie old Mysore kingdom, he 
n.'pressed his subjects on the frontiers. His provincial 
o/licials rendered this repz’cssion very oppressive and 
intolerable indeed. 

Thirdly, about current political ideas and practice. 
There were plenty of political theories at the time. But 
ill I of them were immature, ft may be said from the 
availiible evidence that there was no such thing as a 
Martial fjaw. But the equivalent to it was ready, vie., 
Terror. A reign of terror is a common phenomenon in 
world’s history, and Tipu follow'cd the practice of his 
contcmpor.iries in the administration of terror. Dungeon 
life, large scale conversions, execution of traitors by 
throwing them down a precipice, and such others were the 
forms of terror under his rule. 

Fourth.ly, about the influences of nature. Coorg, 
Malabar and (lanara were so far aw'ay from the capital and 
so diflicult of access that a kind of militar}' rule was neces- 
sary to keep the West Coast people under subjection. It 
will be seen that the majority of historians have quoted and 
depended upon the incidents in the W'estern provinces to 
establish their theories of Tipu’s despotism and fanaticism, 
forgetting that the East India Company was in s«re straits 
until lately to preserve law and order within those very 
provinces after they had conquered them from Tipu. 

I he biographers of Tipu in the last century were 
interested in depicting his character partially. Having 
been so close to his person and having participated in the 
pleasures and pains of a contemporary life with him, the 
first few biographers could do no better than what they 
have done, vie., become partisans in the controversy about 
his character. 
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Similarly, the Government which succeeded Tipu 
could not take an academic attitude in the researches in 
his history, in Bombay, Madras, and Mysore, the 
administrators were interested in preventing tlic disinte- 
gration of loyalties towards the British rule. The Vellore 
Mutiny is a good example of the tendencies of a few 
people towards the extinct dynasty even under restrictions. 

Tipu was certainly not so tactful as his father nor so 
tolerant. But he was a despot of the contemporary type, 
a fanatic to those who were rebels and traitors, and a fool 
(in losing a kingdom for no greater or better reason than 
satisfying his ‘ vaulting ambition ’) only in the eyes of his 
contemporaries. He appears to have been as good or bad 
as any other ruler of his age. 

The author considers the verdict of Mackenize as 
perhaps the most satishmtory of all : ‘ While the Sultan, 
by the creation of fortresses out of number, daily acquired 
internal strength, he invigorated tlie whole system by 
principles of good Government and by an economical 
management of material resources to which those of any 
neighbouring power, if State exigencies are considered, 
bore no comparison, ffowever bigoted to the tenets of 
the Koran, the vast number of Hindu temples recently 
decorated throughout his dominions authorise an assertion 
that his enthusiasm gave way to his ambition and his zeal 
to propagate the Mussalmaii faith did nob occasion so 
many acts of barbarity. . . Although parsimonious in a 

high degree, nuznbers of his confidential servants who 
during tln^ war fell into our hands acknowledged him 
a lenient and indulgent master ; nor have we to boast of 
many instances where his people were induced by our 
flattering prospects of success to throw off his yoke and 
shelter themselves under the benign influence of Christian 
rulers. . . Checking tlie frauds ofintermediate agents by 

severe and exemplary punishments the Sultan protected 
his raiyats who were chiefly of Hindu religion from the 
enormities of black collectors.’ 




Vin. ARCHAEOLOGY SECTION. 

PEESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


By K. N. Dikshit, m.a., 

Deputy Director-Qeneral of Archceohgy 
in India, Nev) Delhi. 


Gentlemen and Bbotheb Delegates, 

I must express my sense of obligation to the members 
of the Executive Committee for selecting me to preside 
over the deliberations of the Archaeological Section, which 
has had the effect of bringing me out into this Conference 
from the piles of files in an obscure corner of the Imperial 
Secretariat at Now Delhi. In conferring this honour I do 
not think that the selectors have been wise but the sense 
of responsibility that their action has generated in me and 
the indulgence which I may crave from the distinguished 
and learned delegates assembled here may carry me 
through the ordeal. 

Arcbieology has always been one of the most popular 
Sections of this Conference. It has sometimes been 
separated from ‘ Chronology ’ which is its eye, but in this 
session 1 find that it has been weaned away from history 
and geography w'hich is a somewhat cruel operation, inas- 
much as without these studies, Archasology will have no 
legs to stand upon. If Archa3ology has now been able to 
claim an ever-increasing number of votaries in this land 
ic is duo to the healthy craving for authentic history of 
our ancestors, which cannot be satisfied with the scanty 
historical materials left by them for the study of the period 
before the advent of Islam. The vastness of the 
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country and the multiplicity of the material have 
rendered it inevitable for Indian Arclia^ology to include 
within its scope more branches, than are usually under- 
stood elsewhere. Thus Epigraphy and Numismatics have 
become highl\' specialised brandies of Indian Arohjcology 
and further ramifications such as Dravidian or Sanskritic 
Epigraphy, Hindu or Moslem Numismatics, render it incon- 
venient for any one scholar, however talented, to master 
more than a limited portion of the dillereut branches of 
Archieology. The main body of archaiological science in 
India has, however, not been able to induce that universal 
attraction in the outside world which the antiquities of, 
say, Greece, Egypt or the Near East have done. The 
discoveries in the North-West of India during the last 
dec.ado have undoubtedly served to remove the outer shell 
of the world’s iudilfercnco to India’s antiquities, but the 
amount of interest taken in the further advance of 
archicological investigation is limited. In small countries 
like Palestine, which in area and population would not 
exceed an average district in British India, the intensity 
of archicological work carried on by interested scholars 
from different lands may be gauged by the fact tlnit over 
a dozen expeditions were simultaneously at work last 
3'ear. Similar is the case with investigations in Syriji and 
to a loss extent in Egypt and Iraq whore, in spite of the 
restrictive tendoncios of the authorities, a few expeditions 
still find it possible to conduct field research. 

Now what is the state of affairs in India ? 'riio field 
of research in Arch:oology, iwhich until a few years ago 
restricted to Government efforts and financed by Govern- 
ment grants, was suddenly left bare under the stress of 
financial emergency, and just at a time when organised 
efforts were bearing fruit, the hand of retrenchment 
blasted all further hope. By recent legislation, the field 
has been left open to properly organised non-official 
workers, but it remains to be seen whether anj' Indian 
organisation can take up the challenge and work side by 
side with the societies from abroad, who have been 
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already attracted to the field solely for the love and 
advancement of science. In India there have been in- 
stances in the past where private benefactors or societies 
have conje to the help of Arclifcology, but most, if not 
all, of the actual work was done tlirough the regular 
officers employed by the Department of Arclneology. 
Thus the late Sir Ratan Tata linanced the excavations at 
Pataliputra for a number of years. The Varendra Research 
Society and its Founder-President, Kumar Saiat Kumar 
Roy of Dighapatia, have also been associated with excava- 
tion work in North Bengal for a long time. Apart from 
these instances, however, oriental research in India has 
not reached the stage when societies or organizations like 
Universities can take up the work of archirologieal 
excavation, as provided in the recently enacted amendment 
to the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. Indian 
research societies. Universities and other workers in the 
field are, therefore, on their trial, and if during the next 
decade India does not wake up to organise woll-conducied 
and disciplined forces of researcli workers, they will have 
only themselves to blame and initiative in the discovery 
and interpretation of new facts in Indian Archa'ology will 
pass on to outside scholars who are sure to continue their 
steady efforts in this direction. 

I am, however, confident that the position is not so 
gloomy and my confidence is based on outstanding facts. 
In the first place there has been a remarkable awakening 
of conscious pride in their heritage in the Indian States, 
and, as a considerable part of the areas, where exploration 
in future are expected to be fruitful is included in the Indian 
States, there is no doubt that the existing organisations in 
the States will grow stronger and succeed in adding to the 
sum-total of India’s work in this field. His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad has a wonderfully orga- 
nised Archicological Department, which, under the dis- 
tinguished guidance of Mr. (julam Yazdani has continued 
to produce excellent work. The work done in the State; 
of Mysore stands in a class by itself, as all of us who have 
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had the privilege of witnessing it here, can testify. The 
enlightened policy that has always been followed by the 
Governruenl of Mysore under the direction of a succession 
of distinguished archfeologists like Mr. Lewis Rice, Eao 
/ia/<rtfZ//rNarasimhachar, Dr. Shatnasastri and ourenergetic 
General Secretary, Dr. M. H. Krishna, the present ].)irector, 
has been extretuely fruitful of results, and we may heartily 
wish Arclueology in Mysore an era of further prosperity. 
Other States in Northern India where, excellent work has 
been done are Bhopal, who have spent handsomely over 
the monuments at Sanchi, Gwalior, where the work done 
during the last twenty years constitutes a record and can 
well bo taken as a model by workers elsewhere, and Kash- 
mir, where unfortunately the State has not been able 
during the last few years to continue their good work in 
the past owing to (inancial stringency. It is good news 
that during the last two years the progressive States of 
Baroda and Jaipur have boon able to establish their own 
Departments of Arclueology and have been fortunate 
enough to enlist for this task the services of retired officers 
who had made their itiark in the Arohfnological Survey of 
India. Elsewhere as in 'I'ravancoro and Cochin in the 
South, as also Jodhpur and Tdar in the North, arclneolo- 
gical and historical research is maintained as an activity of 
the State. It is to be hoped that ’-'i course of the new 
constitution of India under the coming Federation, 
archa'o logical investigation in the Indian States will be 
further stimulated and more intimately correlated with 
similar efforts in the FV)viucts, and while there will be 
an increased consciousness and pride in local antiquities 
and local achievements, the whole will be knit together 
in an atmosphere of co-operation and enthusiasm for the 
advancement of the cause of archfEohigica! research. 

The work that has been accomplished in the field of 
archieology, apart from excavation, by private Societies 
that take pride in the antiquities of their own Provinces 
or local areas, is considerable and gives hope of an improve- 
ment in the quality as well as the mass of research work 
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in the years to come. The oldest umoug such Societies 
is the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which still leads the way 
after an active existence of over loU years. The work of 
the Varendra liesearch Society in North Bengal has already 
been alluded to. In Assam, the Kamru)) Anusaudhan 
Samity startiid over twenty yeans ago, has dojie good work, 
and in spite of considerable handicaps, has continued to 
keep aloft the banner of research in this corner of India. 
'L'he Bihar and Orissa (liesearch Society’s record has l)een 
a particularly brilliant one, thanks lo tlie energy and 
enthusiasm of its distinguished President. The coming 
Province of Orissa has already ac<|uired a new sense of 
inheritance in its unforgettabk! past, and we can confi- 
(kuitly expect special efforts being set on foot in the near 
future giving expression to the interest of the Oriyas in 
their past history and monuments. In the Andlira country 
the Research Society lias published several iincient records 
including inscriptions but have so far taken little interest 
in arclneology proper, which it is hoped will not be long 
in coming. The ancient glory of the Karnatic still kin- 
dUis the llanie of research in a few breasts at Dbarwar, who 
have kept alive the Karnatic Historical Research Society 
against severe odds. In Madras the succaiss of the 
recently started Arclncological Society augurs well for the 
future, and f shall not tie surprised if this Society is able 
to organise systematic Held work in the vast and almost 
untouched field of prehistoric and early historic periods 
in that Presidency. The Madras .Museum under the 
present Superintendent is particularly active in the matter 
of exploration and study of ancient remains that are 
unearthed from time to time. In the Central Province's, 
keenness is growing among the research worlicrs {of. the 
Mahakfisala Society), and it is hoped will urge them to 
more sustained efforts in the field. 'I’he scarcity of really 
good sites for ex(;avation in provinces like Bombay 
(proper) and the Central Provinces, which are dominated 
by the great Beccan trap area, is particularly responsible 
for the apparent lack of enthusiasm in Arclneology as 
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(joutrasted with their ^refit interest in historical research. 
In the Indian Historical Research Institute at Bombay, a 
band of young scholars working under the inspiring guid- 
atice of Father Heras has been doing praiseworthy efforts 
in the liistorical and opigraphical field. In spite of the 
general apathy to the importance of arclia.-ological work in 
Boiid)ay, it is gratifying to find that a University Prolessor 
in lloinbay has recently carried on important woik in the 
States of Western India and brought to light material which 
is valuable for the study of the Indus civili/atimi. Un- 
doubtedly the most important part of India, which has not 
so far been properly surveyed for arclneological investigation 
and in which the gieat secrets of juany of our jnis.sing 
links and gaps in our knowledge are still hidden, is the 
United Provinces. In this province; the activities of the 
Arclueological Department wen; very evident until twenty 
years ago, but the; sensational discoveries in the lower 
Indus Valh'y have since tended to throw tin* field for 
inv(;stigabion here in the background. The United 
I’roviiK'e, Historical Soei(;ty has so far pursued a some- 
what ehe(pi(;n'd career, but it is lu;art(;ning to know that 
this s<H;iety as well as other llcisearch Societies in Benar(;s 
and Allahabad, are matin ing plans for undertaking excava- 
tion work. When the vast area and the prime import- 
ance of this, tlu! very heart of Hindustan, is considered, 
the existing efforts may bt; well nigli compared to a drop 
in the ocean. It is, however, hoped that the various 
Universities working in these Frovinces will provide the 
future material for scholarship working in this Hold. Is 
it too much to expect iliat with its wealthy' Zamindars 
and well-endowed Universities, a syst(;mauic (‘xploratory 
survey of the mounds, which is bound to add to our 
knowh;dg(; and fill in the large gaps betwei;u the prehistoric 
anil historic periods of Indian Arclueology will not be 
long in coming ? In the North-West of India including 
the Provinces of Sind, Baluchistan, Punjab and the North- 
\\ est frontier, arclueological activity has been particularly 
prominent during the last twenty years, but there is no 
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awakening in the general public for claiming any field for 
private organizations. The efforts of Government in this 
region have now boon slowed down with the abolition of 
the Exploration Branch, but it has since attracted at least 
tw'o organised expeditions from Ameri(;a. There are no 
hopes yet of any systematic local organization in the 
Punjab and Sind, and it ajjpears that the Government and 
outside Societies will have to share the brunt of any work 
that might be attempted in the near future in those parts. 
One event I cannot but refer to in summing up the 
present position in Indian Archajology and that is the 
departure of Sir John Marshall from India, the scene of 
his life-long labours. The debt which Indian Arclueology 
in this generation owes to Sir John Marshall cannot be 
measured in words, and it is sad to rellect that we shall bo 
loft without the enlivening presence among ns of om*. who 
has laid the foundations of systematic Arclueology in this 
country. 

'ruining to Epigraphy, an important branch of 
Arclueology, it may be not an exaggeration to state that 
it lias not recovered from the effects of the drastic pruning 
made four ytiars ago, particularly in the region of South 
Indian Epigraphy. Although Government efforts have 
thus been slackened, the learned Societies are making 
progressiviily greater contribution to this branch of 
Arclueology. In Numismatics, which is the particular 
subject of the Numismatic Society of India, it is gratifying 
to know that in this Silver Jubilee year the Society has 
also added its (piota of Jubilees and completed twenty-five 
years of a useful existence. In the world of Museums the 
present year is marked by an important event, namely, the 
coming out of a (Committee on behalf of the Museums 
Association of Great Britian for a complete survey of all 
the Museums in India. The Gommittoc is already finding 
that they cannot do adc(|uatc justice to over a hundred 
Museums existing in this country within their specified 
limits of time. It is hoped that the presence of the 

Committee will afford the necessary stimulus to the 
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Museums of India and help tliein in making greater efforts 
to improve their collections and organisation. The idea 
of a Muscnims Association for India has been mooted for 
the past few years, but for want of a necessary atmosphere 
urging the necessity of such a course, the efforts tri/izled 
out. It is hoped that this long-f(‘lt want will soon he 
removed, and Museums in India will take their place in 
the educational systiun of the country. In tlu^ end I may 
hop(' that your deliberations here may succecM in encourag- 
ing more workers in the field of Arclneology in all its 
branches and succeed in raising the standard of Indian 
scholarship in the eyes of j the outsidi' world. 



NEW LIGHT ON DKOTKK INSC’KIPTIONS 
By Prof. V. V. Mtrashi, .m.a., 


Head of the Samkrit Department, Nagpur 
I J H iversdtif^ Na gp u r. 


l.)(H)tek is now a small villa{>o about o() miles soiitli- 
oast of Nagpur. It (contains an old temple in a dilapidated 
eonditioii and a. Iarg(' inscribed slab. Tli(» place was 
visited by (bimiingliam's assistant, .13(‘glar, in the v(‘ar 
187d“74. lie has described the temple and the inscribed 
slab in (hinningham’s Arclneolooical Survey Beport, 
Vol. VII, pp. P23-P25. b'rom the pencilled im|)rossions 
Begiar took at the time, Cunningham published an (^e 
copy of the two inscriptions on the slab and Ids trans(*ript 
of their texts without any translation or inter))retation in 
th(' Corpus Tnscriptionuin Indicariim, Vol. I (P'irst 
Edition, pp. 28-2^)). Though the inscriptions are ver\’ 
important and, as 1 hope to show below, of groat anti- 
(piity one dating back to the tiim^ of Asoka and the other 
to that of the Yakatakas — none seems to have' so far paid 
any attention to them. The earlier inscription has not, 
for instance, been included in the recently published secojid 
edition of the (corpus Inscriptionuni Indicarum, N’ol.l, nor 
referred to in any of the books on Asoka. Again, so far as 
T know, no scholar has interpreted or even mentioned the 
Vakataka record so far.^ The Arclneological Departinmit 

' The two inscriptions are included in liis ‘ List of Inscrii)lioiis 
in C. and Borar’ (second edition) l)v the late K. IL 
lliralsil hut beyond slatinf^ that ‘ oiio of them is in Pali 
(diaracters ' of about the same period as Asoka’s edicts and 
the other in Gupta characters, he takes no notice of their 
contents. 
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erected some years aj^o a tin shed over the inscribed slab 
and enclosed it with a wire fenciiif^, but the temple 
remains nneanid for. Tlmrc is not even the usual notic(i 
hoard to decilare that the place is protected under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

I visited the place in October last and took estamp- 
af,'os, which show some better readings than CJuiining- 
haJii’s eye-copy. On the other hand, some letters whi(;h 
(,'unningham road in the last line of the earlier recoid 
have since then disappeared, cvid(uitly owing to 
the peeling off of the surface of the slab which is now 
used as a seat hy village hoys and cowlitrds while tending 
cattl(!. The slab, though large and heavy, can and should 
1)0 removed to a safe place like the Nagpur Museum to 
prevent further damage of tlie important inscriptions 
inscribed on it. As d(>scribed by Jieglar. ‘ tin; inscribed slab 
is an oblong trape/oid of rough-grained, quartzy sand- 
slone, worn smooth iti places by th(' feet of villagers, it 
being situated in the thick shade of a magniffeent tamarind 
tree, on the side of the village road, and thus offering a 
(tapital resting ])lace and seat ; the stone is nine feet long> 
three and a half feet broad at one end, and two feet ten 
inches at the other, with straight sides it bears two 
distinct inscriptions.' 

The earlier of the two inscriptions is inscribed length- 
wise and is in four lines. It occupies 1' — 10" of the 
breadth of the stone, leaving the lower portion of about 
1'— 6" unin.scribed. I’lie characters are of the ('arly 
Brahml alphabet, resembling, in many cases those of the 
(liriiar edicts of Asoka. Borne letters, e./?., a, p and ch in 
th(‘ first line and t which occurs in the first two lines 
appear, howevei', to be somewhat later. It is probably on 
account of such letters that Cunningham fixed its date 

‘ Cuniiin{<liain's statement (C. I. 1., Vol. 1. First Fdilion, 
p. 2H), that tlie atone is 4 feet long by 2i fool is incorrect. 
These dimensions rotor to the portion of tlie slab on which 
the earlier insciiption is incised. 

' Cuniiin^ham's A. >S. J{., Vol. Vfl., p. 124. 
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approximately as B.C. 1(X).‘ Some of these may be 
indicative of the (surrent forms of letters of aiicieut 
Vidaiblia; for, iu the present record itself W(' find the 
earlier forms of these letters used. The form of na, for 
instance, w'hich occurs in nlJtd 1. 4 (\xacfcly reseml)l<‘s that 
of in afnlj/a in 1. 8 of the Third Hock- Mdict at (lirnar. 
Again c7t which occurs in diirirha 1. >5 has niidouhttidly 
the same form of the Asokan cli. Tlie letter / also has 
nearly the same form as that of fid/niain in I. 0 of tlu' 
Fourth llock-Kidict at (lirnar. The numerical symbols 
for 10 and 4 occur in I. 1 and there is in the extant ))ortimi 
one instance of a danda being ns(‘d to indicatt' virama a.s 
in th(! Mahastliana and Uamgadh cav'e inscriptions. 

The language is early Prakrit, the saine diahud being 
used as in the (lirnar edicts. Most of th(> words are 
either idcmtical with those used in the latter’ or similarly 
formed.' 

At least th(^ first three hues of the inscriptions siu'in 
originally to liav(’ extended to the right hand end of tlui 
slab, for traces of isolated letters in the first lino, which 
are in no way connected with the second inscription, can 
still be marked on the original stone. Besides, the sense 
of the first two lines, which are fairly legible, appears to 
he incomplete in the absence of their right hand half.' 
It would again be very stranger if the engraver, selecting 
a large slab nine feed long and commencing to incise it 
lengthwise, had ended his lines about tlu' middle of it 
leaving out nearly half of the right cud. For these 
reasons I cannot accept Beglar’s view that ‘ tlu* second 
inscription was cut ovideirtly with some regard for the 
prior inscription, as it does not interfeic with or i?ijure 

' ]l)id. p. -29. 

“ K.fj. (Inapayati ; ran a : 

^ Cl‘. hanamU) and bamdlianiin in 1. ‘2 with kuroto (fur hiromto) 
(Givnar XTl. 5) and samto (Girnar VI. 7 ; VI I I. 2h 

' OntJ would, for instaiice> expect at the end of l.l th(t uaiiuvs of 
animals and the seasons in which t heir capture and slau}.‘;hter 
were prohibited. (T Asoka’s Pillar Edict V. 
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it/ ‘ On thfi other hand, the later inscription seems to be 
a palimpsest, the earlier one bein{:»’ chiselled off to make 
room for it. 

Owing to the loss of nearly half of this record it is 
notl possible to give a detailed account of its contents. 
However, fcliere remains fortunately suHicierit portion of it 
to indi(jate that its object was to reciord the command of 
some lord [Hruni) (who is c^alhid king in !. 4), prohibiting 
tlio capture' and slaughter (evidently of some animals in 
('('rtaiii seasons as iji Asoka’s fifth pillar edict, or, may be, 
throughout the year) and declaring some punishment for 
such as dai’ed disobey it. The third line mentions 
exeeutive ollicHns {dniacka^amdtydh) whose duty may 
have l)eeii to (mforce ttiese orders. The last line (jontiiins 
the date *^ 14, denoting probably the n'gnal year in whicli 
the record was incised (hadham).^ 

'Fhe (^ontoats of the presemt inscription suggest that 
it may ho referred to the age of Asoka when there was a 
wide-spread (campaign against the ciiptun^ and slaughter 
of animals. 44i('re are, however, C(U*tain eircumstaiu'es 
wliich apparcmtly go against this view. The commeneO' 
ment of the record is unlike that of the well-known roek 
and pillar edicts of the great emperor ; the word Hdtui 
ocemrs nowhei’o in Asokaii records; again some of the 
characters used in the i)rosont inscription belong to a 
later period as shown above. It may, therefore, bo asked 
il the record could not be refern'd to the age of some 
Satavahana king, c.g., (jautaniTputra who is called Sjinii 
in the Nasik cave inscrij)tion ’ and who undoubtedly ruled 
( ver \ idarhJia." It may, however, he noted in this 
conn^etion that tlie title Hami was not distinctive of the 

^ Cuuningham A. S. R., Vol. VI [, p. 124. 

Ciinninf>luini read* 30 4 3 lie pa. 1 di’ but the first may be 
leqo (leklio?). There ia now no means to test Ids readings of 
the rt^st, the surface of the slab iiaving pooled off since tlion. 

' For hadham in this sense cf. nihadho savq-cliharr 24, etc., in 
Ibe Nasik cave inscription, Rp- Ind., Vol. VHT, 73. 

■* See Rp. Ind. Vol., VTI. p. 71 

' Ibid. Vol. VI 1. p. GO. 
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^atavahanas. We find it used in the sense of kin«’ in the 
ArthaMatra of KaiitilyaJ In inscriptional literature we 
find it employed not only in connection with the names 
of the Satavahana kings but also with those' of the 
Kshatrapas of Maharashtrar Mathura^ and Kathiawad.* 
In one case, where it is used by itself/‘ \i refers to a 
Pallava king, the father of Sivaskandavarman. Besides, 
we have no other evidence of the I'rohibition of the 
(capture and slaughter of animals in the records of any 
Satavahana king. ^rhese^ kings, though they mad(' 
lihoial donations to Buddhist Bhiksinis, were themselves 
followers of the Vedi('. religion. 'Fhe Karly Sritavahaiias 
portormed animal sacrifices like the asvamedha. In the 
Nasik cave inscriptiorV‘ of the reign of VasishthTputra 
Bnhimayi, his father (rautamlputra is not onlyt'alled (d<a- 
hamhana (the unique Brahmana) hut is said to have 
stoppi^d the intermixture of all castes. Notwitlistanding 
th(' somewhat adverse evidema^ of palaeograpliy, 1 ii\\\ 
thereiore, imdined to refer this record to the age of 
Asoka. 

We know that the great Buddhist l^mperor prohihiU'd 
the slaughter and sacrifice of animals and ordered his 
olliet'rs and provincial governors to set out on tours evi'ry 
fiv(' years to s(^e infer alin that his sui)jects ahstjiiin'd 
from killing animals.' In some of his inscriptions Asoka 
orders his officers to get his edicts engraved on stone- 

^ See Arthasastra, Ed. I)y Dr. Shaina Sastri, p. etc 

■ Cf. The .luiiiiar cave iiiscni)tion of the time? of Naliapana. hid. 
Ant., VT, pp. 35 f ; 

Svufuisa viahdJisJiatrapasa Soddsasa Havatsare^ etc. Mathura 
Jain inscription of tlio time of Mahakshatnipa Sodasa, Ep. 
Ind., Vol. IT, p. 199. 

lidno nuihdkshatrapasa svdmi Jlndrdsenasu varshe, (»tc. 
Mulwasav stone inscription of the time of ^lahakshatjapa 
Kudrasena. 

llirsihaclgalli copperplate inscription of Sivaskandavariniin, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 2 tl. 

^ Ep. Tnd., Vol. VIIl, p. 60. 

' Cf. Bock Edict 111. 
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pillars, rocks, and stone slabs, throughout the districts 
in their charge.' 'J'hese ollici'rs must have, accordingly, 
caustid such recoids to he incised at several places in his 
extensive eni|>ire, tliough the, present is the only instance 
of its kind that has yet come, to light. If my reading of 
tile date in the last lino is correct, the present edict may 
liave been issued hj' a Dharnnnainahaniatra in the 
fourteenth year after the coronation of v\.soka. h’rom 
till' fifth rock edict wo learn that these l)harnima- 
inahainatras \V(irc first appointed by A.soka in the 
thirteenth year after his coronation, i.f., a year prior to 
the date of the iiresent record. One of the duties assigned 
to thi'in was to prevent the capture and slaughti'r of 
animals.^ It is not unlikely that the Dharmnianiaha- 
niatra who was in charge of ancient Vidarbha caused the 
present recaird to he incised at Chikandiari, * which seems 
to have then hoon a ))laco of great importance, to pro- 

’ (if. lltipivn.iUia Rock Inscri]>tion — hfa aha alke paralisii iPkhCi- 
/Wa vdlata^ hadlta cita aliii sfildthahhe si/dflirt^nlt/iasi Idkhd- 
pelavyata, 

(^^f. also tlie Pillar Mdict Vil. 

Cf. Tlio Saniatha Pillar lnscrii)iion — dtHttc. clia iupltdhe dkdle 
sarate rirdsai/dUta tupJir eAetta viifanijnnPna. 

“ ‘ Hamdhnna-liadliasa jiafividhanaya ’ I intcrpiot the c.\})rossioii 
as above, a^reeinj^ with R. H. (i. S. Oiha. For tlie substi- 
tution of h for V we may eompartJ dbadasa in (lirnar R. V]. 
iii. 1. The expression is interjireted variously by other 
scholars ‘ supporting prisoners with money ’ (Kultzsch) : 
tlm unfetterin[^ —or the release of (any one) who is bound 
with fetters’ ( Jllu^ndarkar) ; and ‘ takini^ steps iii^ainst 
imprisonment' (Mukerjee). But if those renderings are 
accepted tliere would he no reference in the duties of the 
Dharma Maliainatras to the prevention of capture and 
slaughter of animals on which Asoka had set his heart. Cf. 
also Kauti ! ya — Sdnddhfiakshd mriyaiyahipakshi-vialsiplndm 
Imvidhnna-vadha^hivisfmdni uttahhavi davdam kdrayat. 

' The i mark of ri is not clear in this inscription, hut it is 
•listinct in the other inscription. Tlio place is now called 
Cliikmara but there are villages in the neighbourhood {e.g, 
Panori, Arniori) whose names end in //. 
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ciaiin the oomraaiul of the great Kinperor to his subjects, 
living in the n(UghbourlH) 0 (l. 

The secjond n^corcl is in five liii('s‘ wbicdi are inscrib' 
ed breadthwise, eoinmeneing from Mk; narrow (uid of the 
slab. Like the earlier inscription it has also sullered 
('onsiderable damage. Some letters in tlu^ first four lines 
have either altogether disappeared or bex^ome illegible, 
owing to th('- W(^aring away and pc'diiig oiT of the surface 
of the slab. Besides a channel 1" in breadth has been 
cut right through the niiddle of tli(‘ inscription which has 
(evidently resulted in the further loss of soiiuj more 
letuu’s.” 

like the Eran inscription of Samudragupta the 
present record is inscrilx'd in th(' box-head(xl v;iriety of 
the southern alphabet of about the fourth cmitiirv A.l). 
As regards individual letters wc may note tlio form of tlu' 
tripartite // in 1. 3 and of the unlooped // in 1. o. 'fhe size 
of letters varies from I'f' to7|^ The language is Sanskrit 
and the whole record is in pros< 3 . 

The object of the inscription is to rc'cord the con- 
striu^tion of a sanctuary (dharmasthfinam) by king Hudra- 
sena at Chikkainbari. Tt may he noted in this eonuection 
that there is at present a small plain structure of latorit(^ 
in a dilapidated condition just near the inscribed slab, 
‘The temple is small, consisting simply of a cell and its 
entrance ; it may have had a small portico or a mandapa 
attached, as the ground in front is covered with cut 
blocks; but it could not have been large and indeed the 

‘ Tlieio are only two letters la anrl ka of imich sinalliM* si/.e 
incised in tlio middle of the sixth line. 

' The channel could not have existed at the time the inscription 
was incised for, in one case at least ('y/.i'. in vanisa . 
tasya in 1.4), we are sure that it has caused thi; loss ol oth; 
letter. Baf*hir also has remarked ‘Long ages afterwards when 
no one could read the inscriptions, this great siah, laigc 
enough to occupy the breadth of the sanctum of a temple \\ as 
considered to form into an argha and in the process the 
inscriptions were remorselessly sacrificed . • Cunningham 

A. S. R.. Vol. VII, pp. 124-125. 
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temple is of the kind usually built without a mandpa.* 
The existing structure is quite plain. The only decora- 
tion it sec'ins to have had was in the form of a scroll on 
its door frame, two fragments of which are lying in front 
of it. d’he door seems to have been 4'-4" in breadth and 
about 4' in height. 4’he lintel had in a recess in the 
middle a small image of two-armed Gan apati measuring (>'' 
in breadth and in height. The roof of the sanctum is 
for?ii(‘d of intersecting .s(juares and has a pyramidal shape, 
cut up ('xteriorly into gradually diminishing steps. 
I’einples of this type can be seen in the adjoining villages 
of I’anori and Armori \ 'Fhere is a large image of 
G.anapati placed in the cell, bnt it se(U)is to be of a later 
age. The temple was originally dedicated to Siva. 'I'lu; 
linga has now disapi)eared but from the dimensions of the 
socket in an old argha lying nearby, it seems to have been 
a laig(> one about 1:5" in diameter. Such lingas are found 
round about Mansar near Ramt(*k which was undoubtedly 
ail ancient holy place dating back at least to the time of 
the V'akatakas. There is a broken image of Mandi lying 
in front of the present temple, 'rhough the present 
structure cannot date back to the 4th century A.JX to 
which period tin* inscription can bo referred, it undoubted- 
ly marks an ancient site and ma}- have been (‘rected when 
the original temple fell into ruins. 

The inscription is not dated. The name of the king’s 
family which occurred in the beginning of the 4th line 
ha.s, unfortunately, been lost : bnt on tlu' evidem-e of 
palicograpby Uuuningham lonjectu rally assigned the 
x’ceord to Hudrasena I, though according to the notions 
then prevalent, he called him a king of the Kailakila 
Yavanas of Vskataka and placed him in A.l). 170.^ 
Though this date cannot now be accejited, Cunningham’s 
attribution of the present record to t he Vakataka king 
liudiasena I, seems to be correct. There were two kings 

' Ibid, p. 124. 

Ibid, pp. 12.'5-126. 

' Cuini., A.S.E., vol. Ii p. 29. 
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of this uaiuc in the dynasty of the Vakatakas, i;iz.. 
lludasena I wiio was grandson and successor of F’ravara- 
sena I and Rudrasena II, the grandson of the former and 
son-in-law of Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. Of these 
the former was a Saiva, being a hnwent devotee of Svami 
IVTahabhairava,' wliile the latter, probably owing to the, 
influence of liis wife Prahhavatl-gupLii was a worshipper 
of Chakrapilni (Vishnu').’ As the present inscription 
evidently records the building of a Saiva temple it may 
be ascribed to Rudrasena I. 

The importance of the present inscription lies iti this 
that it is the earliest record of the Vakatakas discovered 
so far and is, Ix'sides, the only lithic record of that royal 
family. Its situation shows that Rudrasena I ruled .south 
of th(' Narmada and renders doubtful the identification of 
of Rudradeva, who is mentiojied in the Allahabad Stone 
Pillar Inscription as one of the kings of Aryavarta or 
North India defeated l)y Saimrdragupta, witl\ Rudrasena 
I., of the Vakataka dynasty. 

'I, 'hero remains now the question — why was the ins- 
cri))tiou inscribed bri'adthwise and commenct'd at the 
narrow end of the slab? As is well-known there was a 
revival of Hinduism ajid Sanskrit learning in the age of 
the Vakatakas. They themselves performed animal 
sacrifices a.nd could have, therefore, had no regard for 
Asoka’s precef)ts of Ahiiiisa. When, therefore, ltudras('ua 
1 built a temple of his favourite deity and wanted to put 
up an inscription of his own to record it, he could not 
have felt any sciniples in chiselling oil some part of tlui 
earlier inscription to make room for his record. 'I'Ik' 
stone was ])robably placed on the broader end of its 
breadth and half-buried, leaving only the A'akataka ri;cord 
above ground. The left hand portion of the earlier record 

’ The adjective * atyanta-svaini-Maiia-Blmiiava-ldiaktasyii ' is 
applied to him in the Coj^per ])lales of I'ravarasona 11. 

' Cf his description * Hhagavatas’- -Cliakrapaneh-prasudoimr- 
jjita-’Sri.sauiudayasya.’ in tlie copper-plates of his son 
Pravarasena II. 
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was left untouclujd as the ViLkataka inscription, which 
was coininonced at the narrower end of the slab, was 
finished about the middle of the stone. 

Thei’o is only one place, viz., Ohikaiubari ^ men- 
tioned in both the records. As ))ointed out by the late 
Kai Bahadur Hiralal it is identical with the adjoining 
village ('liikiiirua. Chikambari seems to have been a 
nourishing city for more than six hundred years 
as both the Mahrimatra of Asoka and the Vakiitaka 
king Budrasena I, thought it fit to incise their records 
there. In ancient times it must have extended to, and 
perhaps included in its expanse the site of the modern 
village Doot(!k where the inscribed slab lies at present. 

Text of the Dkotkk Insciuetions. 

The earlier rnscription (of the time of Asoka) - 

1. tirdmi duajiatiati ['*] cMluiiiiha [rij [.sn] no.... 

‘.1. liana lii to hamlhamto vd tasa • damw jha 
nddlia (? ilasdparadha). 

M. dntaclid na la .. . nayi nn 

1. rditd letfd {Ivklid'l) ... 10 d hudhain ['I' j 

'I’he later (Vakataka) Inscription — 

1. (jlnlt'hamhn [/i] ,sa chi (?) 

2. . . .sa (? rd) jalj . . . 

8. . lira vara in a . . niaiyijdijd [la*] 

[kdtalca*] vani^m 1/4*1 tasi/Pdain Itudra, — 

I. sena rdp'iah ?] dharninia sflidnani , 


Tho imme appeary as Cbikkaiiiburi in the Vakafaka record. 






A NKW STATUE OF BATjAKAMA 
By Bai Bahaduu PifAY.vu Dayal, 
Curator, Frooimial MtOieum, Tjucknow. 


In Northern India the valuable contribution made by 
the Mathura School of Sculpture in the domain of plastic 
art stands unsurpassed both in its abundant output and 
artistic merit. Kn(;ouragod by the liberal patronaf»e 
extended by the Kusbiln rulers its activities found ex- 
pression in the production of innumerable imaj^es of 
Jaina, Buddhist and Brahinanical faiths at Mathura or its 
neighbourhood which may be considered as the birth- 
plaiiC of Indian iconography. Most of those are now 
preserved in the Cnrzon Museum of Archa;ology at 
Mathura, but many have found their wav to othi'C 
Museums particularly the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
In fact the galleries of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
are filled with a number of Mathura sculptures and its 
.laina and Buddhist sections can rightly boast of some of 
the finest images of the early Kushau period. 

The diversity of images of the Kushan jieriod per- 
taining to the Hindu pantheon emanating from Matiiiira 
boars ample testimony to the harmony in art and religion 
which was the keynote of the period. I’he Kushan kings 
irrespetitivo of their individual faith wtue tolerant towards 
the religious aspirations of their subjects. This explains 
to a large extent the continuous production of innumer- 
able Brahinanical sculptures along with .laina and Bud- 
dhist images installed in stupas and monasteries. These 
early Brahinanical sculptures have been noticed in detail 
in a paper on the subject by my friend Mr. 1). B. Diskalkar, 

623 
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publislK'd in tin; -Journal of tlio United Provinces 
Historical Society, Vol. V, Part I, January P)32, pages, 
'riioy represcuit some fine examples of Brahma, 
Vishnu, Krishna, Siirya, Siva, (ianesa, Kartikoya, Saras- 
vati, (Tajalakshim, Parvati, Durga and Mahishasura- 
iiiardiiiT. I'^iom the point of view of artistic techniciue, 
those images are geiKU'ally fashioned in the same stylo as 
the -laiua and ihiddhist ones and leave no doubt as to 
their early age. 

Her(% I would draw the attention of scholars to an 
exaJiiple of marvellous skill and outstanding merit which 
has recently been acquired for the Provincial Museum^ 
Uncknow, and which also comes from Mathura. This 
repn'sents a rod sand-stone image of Balarama (ht. 2' 6"j 
earved in tlui round. (See Plate), d’he material used is the 
wcill-known red spotted sand-stoiu', of thelluphas quarries, 
which was lavishly used for constructing monumental 
huildiiigs like stupas and monasteries, and also images in 
the Suhgii and Kushan periods. At first sight it appears 
t hat the block of stone which had been used for carving 
this image was primarily cut and intended for making a 
railing pillar for sojiie stupa, but somehow the original 
idea was dropped and tin; block was utilized for carving 
out the im.age of an important deity of the Bhagavata 
school. We have come across a number of images re- 
piu'senting Krishna at Mathura, but so far no early 
triage of Balaraniii, has been brought to light, although 
we know that Halarama as Saukarshana was worshipped 
trlong with Krishna Vasudeva at least from the third 
century B.C. 

'I'hc god is h(!r(! dtspicted as standing under ti seven- 
lunxled c.anopy, (indicative of his re-incarnation from the 
sru-peiit Sesha) wearing a loin cloth and a glioghi, i.e., a 
blanket worn by cowherds in a peculiar style with folds 
on the head as a protection against rain. The folds 
foruK'd by the bltinket give the appearance of a tastefully 
tirul turban or an elaborate head-dress. He wears heavy 
ear-rings, necklace with a cylindrical bead and two pairs 
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of bracoletB. Both the hands turned at the elbow are 
slightly raised to chest. The right hand holds with a 
firm grip a club and the left a plough. The loin cloth is 
secured by a girdle terminating in a twisted tassel which 
hangs down between the legs. The folds of muscles below 
the breast, the symmetry of the body and the graceful 
pose of the image combined with an epic expressiveness, 
rank it among the finest specimens of Kushan art of at 
, least the first century A.D., if not earlier. 


40 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANTI- 
QUITIES FOUND AT THE PATALIPUTRA 
EXCAVATION 

By the late Manobanjan Ghosh, m.a. 


The word Magadha first appears in the Atharva Veda 
V. 22, 14 where fever is wished away to the Gandharis, 
Mujavaiitasa, Angas and Magadhas. In the Vratya book 
of the Atharava Veda the Vratya is spoken of with 
contempt. In a passage of the Rig Veda (III 53.14) we 
learn that KTkata was the earlier name of Magadha ; we 
also learn that Pramagandha was the name of a king of 
that territory. Nothing more is known of him but he is 
mentioned as the founder of the town of Giri Vraja in 
Magadlia. H() belonged to the Puru family and claims to be 
a descendant of the great Kuru dynasty. There is a men- 
tion of one Kasu Chaidya in the Hig Veda VIII 5. 37. He 
may be Vasu Chaidya of the Pauranic list. 

The Puranas give a list of the Barhadratha kings 
from Jarasandha’s son Sahadeva to Tiipunjaya, and 
apparently make Senajit, seventh in descent from Saha- 
deva, the contemporary of Adisimha Krishria of the 
Parlkshit family and Divakara of the Ikshvaku line. The 
Brihadrathas were overthiown by the Pradyota dynasty, 
when Pulika pieced his son Pradyota on the throne of 
Avanti. 

The Puranas regard the Saisuuaga dynasty as the 
.second after the Brihadratha, but in fact the two dynasties, 
the PradyoUs and Saisunagas, are contemporary. 

From Buddhist literature we learn that the Pradyotas 
were kings of Svanti (W. Malwa) and their capital was 
Avanti. King Prodyota like Birnbisara and Ajata4atru, 
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the fifth and sixth in the list of Saisunagas and like 
Udayana of Vatsa and the king Pmsenjit Ikshvaku of 
Kosala was contemporary with Gautama Buddha. 

Intimately connected with Magadlia is the history of 
the Vatsa country whose capital was at Kausarnbi, the 
modern Kosam near Allahabad. Tlie kingdom of Vatsa 
situated in a central position was a gn'at stronghold of 
early Vedic culture. It is stated in the Puranas that 
when the city of Hastinapura was carried away by the 
Ganges, Nichaksu — the fourth indcscent from Janamejaya, 
abandoned it and removed his rosidotice to Kausarnbi. 
Bhasa supports the above statement a.s Udayana, king of 
Kausarnbi, is described in the Svapuavilsavadatta as a 
descendant of the Bharata Kula. 

The kingdom of Magadhawas cdosely connected with 
two more ancient kingdoms, those of Avauti and Gandhara. 
India’s communication witli the outer world by the land 
route was through Gandhara; while Ava.nti was the 
kingdom through which Alagadha reached important 
seaports of Bharukachcha and Surparaka. 'riu: ancient 
kingdom of Avanti roughly cornispouds to modern .Malwa, 
Niinar and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. 
It had two capitals — one at Ujjain in the north and 
another at Mahishmati in the south. The Puranas 
attribute the foundation of Mahishmati, Avauti and 
Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. 

The Pariinas style the fii'st dynasty of Mahishmati 
as Haihayas, who a, re said to have overthrown the ?\agas 
probably the aboriginals of the Narmada region. The 
Matsya Purana mentions five branches of tin* Haihayas, 
namely, Vltihotras, Bhojas, Avantis, Kundiveras and the 
Tiilajanghas. On the extinction of the Vitihotias and 
Avantis, a minister named Pulika (Puruka) is said to have 
killed his master and anointed his son Pradybta by force 
as mentioned before. In the 4th century B.C. Avauti 
formed an integral part of the Magadhan Kmpire. 

The kingdom of Gandhara once included Kashmir. 
Janameiava, the son of Parlkshit conquered Taxila and 
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pcrfornierl the Snake sacrifice. After Janamejaya’s con- 
quest of Takshasila there were independent rulers of 
Gandhara. They were descendants of Druhyu. We learn 
from Kumbhakara Jataka that Nagnajit, contemporary 
of Nimi, king of Videha, ruled at Takshasila. Nagnajit 
was succeeded by his son Svajit (Sat. Br. VIII 1. 4. 10). 
In the middle of 6th century B.C. Pukkusati, king of 
Gandhara, sent an embassy and a letter to king Bimbisara 
of Magadha and waged war on Pradyota of Avanti who 
was defeated. In the latter half of the sixth century 
B.C. Gandhara was conquered by the king of Persia. 

The above short sketch of the important kingdoms of 
Vatsa, Avanti and Gandhara gives the idea that Magadha 
had close relations with old kingdoms established in post- 
Vedic times on one hand, while through Gandhtira and 
Malwa (Avanti) it had probably connections with the 
earlier pre-Vedic culture of the Indus Valley which 
extended from Sindh to the Punjab. 

From Buddhist literature wo get a fair glimpse of the 
economic and social picture of India, particularly of Maga- 
dha, during the time when Magadha was rising into power. 
Traders used to start from Benares and crossing the 
deserts of Rajputana proceeded westwards to the seaports 
of Bharukachchha, the modern Broach and the sea boards 
of Sanvira (the Sophir or Ophir) and its capital of Koruka. 
Westward of those ports there was traffic with Babylon 
or Baveru. 

Merchants in those days traded in various articles of 
merchandise. Gems of various kinds arc named as the 
quest of special seafarers anxious to discover a fortune 
(Jataka IV, 21, 139-141). Bilks, muslins, the finer sorts of 
cloth, cutlery and armoury, brocades, embroideries and 
rugs, perfumeries and drugs, ivory and ivory work, jewel- 
lery and gold — these were the main articles in which the 
merchant dealt. (Rhys David, Buddhist India, p. 98 ; 
Pick Die Bociale Gliederung in Indian, p. 174). 

As to the inland routes, the Jatakas tell of Anatha- 
pindika’s caravans travelling south-east from BravastI to 
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Bajagriha and back ; and also to the “ borders ” probably 
towards Gbtndhara. Another route running south-west 
from Sravasti to Paithana, with six halting places is given 
in the Sutta Nipata, verses 1011-13, From east to west, 
traffic was largely by means of river boats going up the 
Ganges to Sahajiiti (modern Allahabad ?) and up the 
Janmna to Kausambi. Further westward the journey was 
again overland to Sind, whence came large imports in 
horses and asses and to Sanvira and other ports. North- 
ward lay the great trade route connecting India with 
Central and Western Asia by way of 'L’axila in 
Gandhara. 

To picture the religion at the time of the rise 
of the Magadha empire _ is a dillicult task. Literary 
records of the period give an idea which is far from correct. 
From the ancient literature we learn that at this time the 
Vedic religion was dying out and Jainism and Buddhism 
were in the ascendency. In the excavations at Patali- 
putra, Bajagriha, Kausambi, Basarh, Bhita, we seldom 
find antiquity orcult object which is distinctly Vedic, Jaina 
or Buddhistic. 

Among the pre-Mauryan antiquities of a delinitc 
religious nature, wo may include a large number of terra- 
cotta female figurines consisting of head, bust, torso and 
sometimes complete figurines. Less numerous than 
the female figurines are the male terracotta figurines, 
mostly heads or busts but very rarley complete figurines. 
Next to them we get grotesque or demoniac figurines. 
After human figurines, come figures of model animals such 
as bull, elephant, horse, ram, lizard, antelope, tortoise, etc. 
That they are not all toy figures is pretty clear, some 
being definitely cult figurines. From a study of the terra- 
cotta figurines, we are led to think that the popidar religion 
was definitely Saktism and the worship of god Siva 
probably handed down from the cults prevalent in the 
Indus valley. 3’here is no doubt that the worship of mother 
goddess is a deep-rooted religion in India. I quote here 
the following lines from the great work of Sir John 
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Marshall “ Mahenjo-Daro and tho Indus Civilization”: 
“ For in no oountry in the world has the worship of the 
].)iviue mother been from time itnmcmorial so deep-rooted 
and ubiquitous as in India. Her shrines are found in 
every town and hamlet throughout the length and breadth 
of the laud. She is the ‘Mother’ or ‘Great Mother’ 
and prototype of the power (prakriti) which developed 
into that of Sakti.” 

'J’he existence of the. worship of the Mother Goddess 
prc-supposes the fact that among the population of 
Magadha before the rise of the Maurya, there was a strong 
element of uon-V'^edic or non-Aryan people. There were 
some minor female deities in the Vedic pantheon such as 
J)iti, Aditi, Sriuivali, Pyithvl.; but it is very doubtful 
whether they attained that popularity as the non-Aryan 
Mother Goddess and at any rate it is not easy to distin- 
guish between the VckUc goddess and the Sakti female 
figurines of the earlier population. 

In the I’alaliputra excavation we have representation 
of a male deit}' naked with phallus (urdhvamedhra) 
exposed. Some of the male terracotta figurines from 
Mathura have a serpent coiled round the neck. In a 
plaque found in Jiulandibagh there is a representation of a 
naked male deity holding a deer {mriga). 6iva represented 
as Dakshina iMurti or Yoga Dakshina Milrti has deer by 
his side and the present is probably an early representation 
of this conception. At Pataliputra we have an example 
of an aniconic stone object. A ring 8to?ic has been found 
in the pre-.Maurya level. A nude figure of a goddess of 
fertility is significantly engraved inside of it. It is 
inoribed with the legend “Visakhasa” in early pre- 
Maurya characters. The example is a Yoni ring stone 
which Sir dolni Marshall considered a distinctly cult image 
from a similar object he found at Taxila. 

1 hero are abundant examples to show that tree wor- 
ship was prevalent at that time. The representation of 
Kalpa-Vriksha at the Indian Museum is an example on 
the point. On the silver punchraarked coins we find 
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representation of branches and tree in railing. Both trees 
and tree-spirits were worshipped in ancient [ndia. We 
have innumerable evidence from Jatakas about such tree 
worship. Animal worship was also prevalent. Elephant, 
bull, ram, horse, serpent, w’cre among the animals w'or- 
shipped. Half-man and half-animal composite figures were 
also held in reverence. 

From the above short sketch we get an idea that in 
the prc-Mauryan period when the Magadha Empire was 
rising there were in existence kingdoms, which in turn had 
arisen after the fall of earlier kingdoms prominent in 
Vedic India. Trade was deveIo))ing and India was in 
touch with Asia Minor and Babylon. Although Vedic 
rites were practised by priests and Kshatriyas, Buddhism 
and Jainism were gradually becoming important, parti- 
cularly among Vaisyas and Kshatriyas. Animism and 
^aktism were practised by the mass of the common 
people. 

Owing to the political, economic and religious changes 
the life of the people was becoming complex. Potteries of 
gradually changing shapes of terracotta figurines, more 
developed in form, indicate a rapidly changing world. 

Lastly a word about coins. At Pataliputra, Basarh 
and other places copper punchmarked coins weighing 
300 ratis have been found, with four symbols, one of which 
is the Sun symbol consisting of a dot in centre and a circle 
round it, another a triangle, a third consisting of three 
arches side by side and another being the branch of a tree. 
These copper punchmarked coins were later replaced by 
silver punchmarked coins. Mr. Diirga Prasad’s Plate I in 
his article “ Classification and Significance of the S3’mbols 
on the silver punchmarked coins of Ancient India ” 
published in Numismatic Supplement No. XLV (for 1934), 
represent some peculiar symbols. These symbols were 
used on coins at a transitional period when the early 
empire was passing away and new kingdoms were coming 
to the front. 



AN UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTION OP THE TIME 
OP SULTAN ILTUTMISH— SHOWING THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A RESERVOIR AT 
KHATU (MARWAR). 

By M. Abdulla Chaghtai, Cuowbak Sawaran, 
Lahore. 


The Arabic inscription, recording the construction of 
a reservoir by Sultan Shanias-ud-Din Iltutraish in 629 
A.H., is on a squared marble slab measuring about five 
feet in length. It has been preserved from destruction by 
fixing it between two pillars of the tomb of Baba Ishaq 
Marghrabi, who came from Central Asia and settled down 
at Khatu in Marwar State near Ajmer and died there about 
two centuries later than the actual date of the inscription. 
It is thus clear that the inscription does Jiot bear any 
connection with the tomb, as the local people suppose. T 
believe that even to this day, Khatu has escaped from the 
visits of the expert arclneologists, because no mention of 
it has come to light. This particular part of Marwar, 
known after Ahmad Khatu the great saint, is full of 
remains mostly of the mediaeval period of Indian history. 
It is interesting to note that Khatu has one grand mosque 
under the name of Manjid Aqsa built by Iltutmish on the 
hill, whose exact prototype is the well-known mosque 
known as Arhai Din Ica Jliom/pra at Ajmer built by Qutb- 
ud-Uin Aibak and subsequently completed by Iltutmish. 

Iltutmish under Aibak had shown marvellous activity 
and ability as a great warrior and statesman to bring about 
peace in his whole dominions. When Iltutmish ascended 
the throne in GOT A.H. and established his authority, 
learned men of all classes assembled from all quarters at 
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his court ia Delhi, where in 589 A.H. Aihak had founded 
the Jami Quwwatu-ul-Islam to commeinuiorate the 
capture of Delhi and completed it in 694 A.H. The same 
Jami was doubled in area and a lofty Minar was added to 
it hy Iltutrnish in 629 A.H,, i.e., during the year of the 
construction of the reservoir referred to above, when 
Iltutrnish according to Talm/at-i-Na»in was marching 
from Delhi for the conquest of Gwalior. Wo can safely 
say that almost all the extant monuments of Iltutrnish are 
approximately of the same period. This shows that when 
Iltutrnish secured his position as a monarch, ho diverted 
his attention to public works, for the welfare of his subjects 
and thus he built a good many important monuments for 
the public utility wherever need was felt. 

In Marwar, which is situated in the great Indian 
desert, water is a precious commodity — the scarcity of water 
prevails particularly in the region around Khatu, the 
provenance of this inscription. Sultan Iltutrnish keeping 
in view its previous importance had built there mosque, 
reservoir, etc. Even to this day the reservoirs can be seen 
here, which bear the inscriptions, though of a later date 
yet of the seventh century of Hijra (13th century A.D.). 

The construction of this reservoir took place under 
the supervision of one Masnd son of Ahmad son of Omar 
al-Khallaj in 629 A.H. 

I haye revisited Khatu on my way back home and 
thus I complete the reading of the inscription. I find 
that the exact translation of the inscription is not very 
important when its main purport is noted above, and on 
the other hand its language is fully ornate. 

TranKription of the Inscriptioo. 

^ I HI I .tui I J j (S ^ ^ ^ ^ A — j 

• ^ iSj lXJ Lo jeHaoJ 1 
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^ ^ aa* 9 ! CJjl.X£ ^ t j k^J ? ^^a^4>XS> — 

cjj f k3 IajJ ? fijj 1 11^ ^-0 11— <u#J 1 j — r* 

. jit j^jb ji lyi 

1^ ^ ^ ^ 6kX4J/' ^ ^ 1 Wo J jSXo _b 

JoumIj 6jLd llsJl 

K’ >1^ x’ isiiyij J^l —1 

^4juJl ^1 j^WJl UCJU ifTlacJl v 

. 1 ji-o 1 li llaLuJl 

f dkj Ixu ^ 0 1 ^,gJx t ^ dJ ilsl^ ^ oJl-Xo 1 iXl^ ^ 

jjuaa4«3 \ 

^ y^ ^ J yt^ j c^-3 ^ ^ IjJ cJJ 1 ^3aW> 1 — 

■ oJo WXww J J OJUm ^ 
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IX. ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL AI)J)RESS 

By BajachantaviSdrada Boo Sahib C. HayaVADANA 
RaO, B.A., B.L., 

Bangalore City. 

— * — 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 

It is my privilege this year to invite you into our 
midst and indicate briefly tlie present position of research 
in this branch of human studies. As a humble fellow- 
worker in the vast field, I value this privilege highly. If I 
cannot add materially to your deliberations, there is little 
doubt that I can learn much from them. My connection 
with this branch of study goes back to 1900. Daring the 
past 35 years jnucli valuable work has been done in this 
country, on both the physical and cultural sides of 
Anthropology. Many have contributed towards the 
accumulation of our knowledge in these domains. I need 
hardly refer to the labours of patient investigators like 
Risley, Thurston Rangacbar, Hutton, Mills, Hodgson, 
Bray, Roy, Nanjundaiya, Russel, Hira Lai, Anantha 
Krishna Iyer and others who have laboured in the field. 
So far as India is concerned, in the field of synthesis, on 
the physical side, Risley might be said to hold the ground, 
especially with European students of Anthropology. But 
it is undoubted that both his theory and mode of approach 
have received severe blows from Indian and European 
Ethnologists alike, while the Mohenjo-Daro discoveries 
have exploded his conclusions almost to the last degree. 
Recent writers of note in the So(uological field have done 
much to advance research on the cultural side. In the 
pre-historic field, Mr. Panchanan Mitra has produced a 
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work whicli is siigg6stive to a degree. On the descriptive 
side, we have had a large accretion to oiir ranks. Besides 
those wlio are better known, and whom I have already 
mentioned, there are a number of younger students, whose 
earnestness in the field deserves a warm work of commen- 
dation. Air. Karandikar’s study of Hindu Exogamy, is a 
notable contribution to the study of an obscure subject, 
while Dr. (jhurye’s work on Gaste and Bace in India 
is a real addition to the literature on that great topi(i of 
sociological interest. Sir (Jharles Bell’s fine work on the 
will rank perhaps as the first systematic 
description we have from a trained observer of the customs 
and habits of that really little known people. In the 
field of Physical Anthropology, Dr. Guha of the Indian 
Zoological Survey has rendered valuable service. The 
work of Mr. J. H. Hutton deserves special mention. He 
has given a real impetus to the study of the tribes in 
north-eastern India. His studies of the Angami Nag as 
and Lema Nagas n.nd other tribes living in the neighbour- 
hood of Assam are typical of the excellent work ho has 
done. fjt.-Coh Gurdon’s Khasis, the Eev. Sidney Endlo’s 
KacharU, Mr. Hodgsons Naga Tribes of Manipur and 
Col. Shakespear’s the “ Lnshi KiiJci Gians ” have added 
much to our knowledge of the tribes of this region. The 
latest Keport of the Census of India is another valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Ethnology of India. In 
Folklore, we have workers of note, but it still needs greater 
attention. The inter-continental and inter-hemespheric 
dilfusion of Indian folk-tales has to be worked out in far 
greater detail, if we are to realise aright the extent to 
which India has contributed towards world culture early 
in its life. Apart from the historical value attaching to 
such dillusion, the scientihe importance of the study of 
folklore in India cannot be over-estimated. 

The Late Dr. E. Thurston. 

It is our duty on an occasion like this to recall the 
woik of one of these prominent workres who has just passed 



away from our midst. Need I say I refer to the late 
Dr. Edgar Thurston, who, more than anybody else, did 
much to popularise the study of Ethnology in India many 
years ago. To a well-trained mind, he brought to bear an 
assiduity of application that was truly marvellous. Amidst 
his varied and exacting departmental duties, ho found 
time to take a personal interest in the study of man in the 
south of India. He travelled widely, inquired patiently, 
collected carefully, and wrote incessantly during the whole 
time he was in charge of the Madras Museum. When the 
Indian Ethnographic Survey was organised in 1902, he 
was appointed its Director in South India, in which was 
included the States of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin for 
anthropornetrical purposes. He treated this area as an 
ethnological block and thought that the physical data 
should be worked out by one hand to avoid undue varia- 
tions in the results. I happened to travel with him 
throughout this State and can say ho made a fine companion 
and a splendid chief. His keen sense of humour saved 
him from many a pitfall. Ho believed in hard work and 
expected nothing but the best that one could give. His 
labours finally took shape in the seven volumes of the 
encyclopedic work known as the Casten arid Tribes of 
Southern India. His death, though at the advanced age 
of 80 years, is a great loss to Indian Ethnology, and as a 
pioneer, his valuable work requires te be remembered. 

Advance in Ethnological studies. 

Within the past thirty years, a great deal has been 
done to advance the study of Ethnology in India. The 
study of the races that make up India, has been pursued 
with great vigour, though I must say that in recent years, 
the interest of the Government has somewhat lagged 
behind. With the completion of the survey inaugurated 
in 1901, the Government of India and with them the State 
Governments have shown little inclination to find the 
funds required to give the next push required for further- 
ing research in our field of study. The survey took some 
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eight years and as one result of it, w’e have had Pro- 
vincial and State volumes of lOthnographic studies almost 
in every part of India. In our own State, you will be glad 
to liear that l)iwan Bahadur L. K. Anantha Krishna Aiyer 
has Just issued the only volume that had been left over in 
the Mysore series. The volume of these different scries 
lies not so much in the matter they enshrine, valuable 
though it be, but in the extended vision they have given 
to the field worker of the work that yet lies before him. 
The next line of advance must be to intensify study in 
carefully chosen areas of selected tribes, particularly of the 
more primitive type. I may say’ the notes so far collected 
in most of the volumes of the different series of Castes and 
Tribes have to be further verified and in a great many 
eases oven completely re-written from personal imjuiries 
made by competent scholars or well-trained field associ- 
ates. On the physical side, the authropometrical parts 
call for further attention. Larger data are required, if 
we are to arrive at anythiitg like satisfacitory deductions ; 
on the purely social side, 1 should like to see an impetus 
given to the study, on the one hand, of social organisation 
and I’eligion, and on the other, of social institutions and 
beliefs. The economics, the law’, the ethics and the 
aesthetic ideas that influence a group or community are 
other important topics for study, if the social side is to be 
rightly appreciated. The aspects mentioned can best be 
studied only it the people and the Government are 
induced to take :r closer ink’rc'st in the practical import- 
ance of the study of man, his environment and what he 
makc'S of it or it makes of him. Cultural ideas spread, it 
is true, imperceptibly’, but the racial instinct is there and 
with it environmont plays a great part. The scientilio 
study of man— of Anthropology in its most general 
aspects and in its several sub-divisions — requires a scheme, 
an organisation, and a set of trained workers, who should 
be devoted to their labours. One of the duties of this 
section should be, I think, to adumbrate a suitable scheme 
of work ; set an organisation and make it responsible for 
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its being put into operation ; and get together a band of 
students who could be trained for such a work. The 
Universities in India may bo expected to help in this 
connection, while the Government of India and the 
Indian Provincial and State Governments may be request- 
ed to assist on a basis that may not prove too onerous 
on them. 

The Bace Problem To-day. 

The Government to-day is confronted by problems 
in which race, nationality and community are largely con- 
cerned. If anything can help to solve what seem the 
larger issues of the politics to-day — and they are those 
connected with nationality and race, caste and creed, and 
community and comniunalism — it is the further study of 
man the world over. The West, amidst the many bless- 
ings it has conferred, has unfortunately to itself and to 
the wider world it has influenced and is influencing 
to-day, treated its own culture as an ultimate fact. The 
student of man, as the anthropologist is, is bound to take 
a naturally different view. Judging from the biological 
point of view, he takes a more universal view of human 
history. To him civilisation has a relative, not an 
absolute value. His view is that it is the duty of man to 
study man in his various environmental spheres and leave 
it, as Prof. Marett well puts it, to the future to adjust th(! 
focus bettor, to decivilize history, as it were, in the sense 
of humanizing it more impartially and completely. To 
illustrate the proposition from a modern example, can 
we say, with what is happening in Abyssinia, that Italy 
is more “ civilized” than Ethiopia, though it ma}' claim 
it has no slaves within its own territories ? Verily, verily, 
even Mussolini will have to admit that there is even 
to-day “ the trace of savagery in the most civilized people.” 
The degree of actual civilization attained by any group of 
people is as nothing compared to the de-humanization it 
might have undergone in the process, or the elemental 
weaknesses it might carry with it. Mussolini would per- 
haps, better appreciate the so-called “ savage ” if he knew 
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that racial tcmporauicnts vary and that the savage Negro 

may bo more musical than the civilized West. It would, 

perhaps, be news to him that this is really so according to 
the physiologists who have given attention to temporinental 
tests among the races of mankind. The aid that Anthro- 
]K)logical studies afford to the practical administrator 
is groat and apart from that aspect of the matter, there 
is no question whatever that they afford a basis of the 
liberation of mankind from the thraldom of ideas of 
“ inferiority ” and ‘‘ superiority,” which, in the racial 
sphere, have done and are doing such incalculable damage 
to the advance of humanity along right lines. Attach- 
ing himself to no theory of ultimate value, the 
anthropologist, with the wealth of data he collects and lays 
bare, points to how man has civilized, how he has domina- 
ted the world, how he is able to live longer than other 
evolved animals, how in his historical evolution through 
the ages, he has “ advanced from a less to a more satisfy- 
ing kind of experience ” — thus enriching the meaning of 
life. If it were more generally appreciated that mankind, 
however it may differ to-day, according to its divisions 
and sub-divisions, has to be traced back to one species — 
the existing species Homo Sapiens — perhaps it would 
better appreciate the need for the cultivation of a common 
humanity. How many in a thousand know that the Turki 
and the Ainu arc Cauoasie and perhaps Alpine ? How 
many know that the Dravidiaiis of Southern India and 
Ceylon belong to the Mediterranean Eace, which itself 
belongs to the White or Caucasie branch of Ilominidas ? 
How many, again, know that the Alpine race includes the 
Huropcan Alpine and tin! Asiatic Armenoid branches, to 
the former belonging the Swiss, the South Germans, 
Slavs, French, North Italians, the Persians, Tajiks and the 
mountaineers of the Pamirs, among whom a type prevails 
which, according to Seligman, tallies almost exactly with 
the Swiss representatives of the Alpine race, while the 
latter branch include, those now inhabitating Armenias 
the Licvaut, Mesopotamia and South Arabia ? How many, 
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again, reali:ae lliat the Mediterranean Race includes the 
inhabitants of not only the Mediterranean peninsulas and 
islands but also a part of Arabia and Africa, north of the 
Sahara (including the Berbers), and crossing Sahara 
invades the land of the Negro? And finally how many 
know that the Japanese represent a large infusion fo 
Ainu blood, themselves belonging to the (Jaucasie, if not 
Alpine Race? I'he point to grasp and stress is that 
humanity would be sav^ed, if humanity w(!re made to know 
how intermixed it is in its origins, how intermixed its 
churns and rights are and how intermixed are its duth^s and 
responsibilities towards itself. 

Lmjxyrtttnce of Efhuologual Htiidii’n. 

So much for the student of man who owes to Ins fellow 
beings the w(jrld over. Nearer home an advance in the 
Ethnological studies in India itself would mean much for 
the dissemination of sounder ideas as to the true racial 
origins of the larger components of the population and 
how they are interconnected. Such sounder ideas arc 
to-day a crying need. Communalism in politics cannot 
be overciome except by the spnndiiig of ti iior ideas as to 
cojnmon origins ; ideas which are not only scientific in 
(iharacter but also arrived at after patient investigations 
by dispassionate students, under conditions which negate 
prc-[)os8cssions .,nd passions of every kind. 

A uthropologif and the Uitirerxifies. 

1 must now pass on to another topic of importance. 
Isri'search work in Anthropology receiving the attention it 
.should of our Universities? I am glad to say that the 
set back that we had some years ago has now nearly dis- 
appeared. I'ho pendulum has swung to the ’’ight and there 
is a movement afoot to give better recognition to its value. 
There is no doubt that much remains to be done. India 
must take her place beside the other countries in the 
pursuit of scientific truth in this field as well. How many 
are there who have studied in this country the subject of 
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the “ (Icscojit of ijiiiii, or tbo other one of the plSiCC of the 
orif^iii of iiiiiJi, wliich is still described as souiowhere in 
Asia” ;' How many have given any attention to the inves- 
tigation of ” l)lood gron])s ” about wliudi a great deal was 
expected at one time by Antliropologists ? As the result of 
resi.'atcli in the directions referred to, the idea of the 
“ missing link," for instance, has been practically given up 
to day. 'I'liat is one nisult of the study by Anthropologists 
(if what has been unearthed of I’aheolithic Man in different 
parts of lh(' world. It is now agreed that none of the early 
men so far discovered (Croinagnon, etc.) stands in the 
dirc'ct lino of asfauit of modern man. The traditional idea 
of the ‘‘missing link" has thus disappeared. Human 
evolution, as we now understand it, is not, as Keith well puts 
it, “ tlm simple procession of forms leading from ape to 
man, as we imagitied it to he" in the early Darwinian 
days. The true pictnn'., according to him, is somewhat 
diffenmt. “ Wc have to conceive,” ho points out, “aai 
ancient world in which the family of mankind was broken 
up into narrow groups or genera, eacth genus again divided 
into a nnmlx'f of species nmcli :is we srse in the monkey 
ora.|)(' world to-day. Then out of tin' great w elter of forms 
one specie's became the dominatit form, and ultimately 
the sole surviving one— the species represented by the 
modern races of mankind.” 'I’he study of “ blood groups,” 
to which the Aujeiricau Anthropologist D. II. Sydor has 
given such splendid attention, has resulted in certain very 
interesting deductions. Some thirty-five years ago it was 
discovered that there were definite substances in the 
serum of some bloods that, would agglutinate, or c.lmnp, 
the cells of certain other bloods, and it was further shown 
that on this basis blood can be classified into groups 
denominated imdor the Roman figures, I, II, HI and 
IV w'ltb reference to the bodies theoretically causing 
agglutination. The chief anthropological interest of these 
groups lies in the varying percentages of each group in 
different peoples, for it has been found that different popu- 
lations are pot ej^actly races ’ being characterijsed bj'' 
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different fre(]uencies of the four groups. On this footing, 
tlie presence in high fretpiency of group I has been looked 
as an iudi('ation of the degree of isolation of tlu^ people in 
whom it occurs. Very interesting studies aujong the 
North American Indians, Australians, the Melanesians of 
New Guinea and the Negroes of West Africa have been 
made. Incidentally, as the result of similar researches 
carried out among the Hungarian Gypsies, it has be(ui 
found tlijit tliere is a great similarity of their hlood to that 
of Hindus, amounting as Dr. Seligman points out ‘'to 
practical identity ” though Hungarian Gypsi(‘s left their 
liidian home-lands hundreds of years ago. 

Alt [ndiau School of Aiithropolof/ff. 

Such are. sonui of the results of research in tlnsi' 
dilTerent fields of Anthropological study. 1. hav(‘ drawn 
jittention to them only to indicatii th(^ vast field that we 
have to cover arid the varied sort of work that is being 
done outside India. \V(‘. have to wake up to a senst' of 
reality, if we m(*an to progress with tlu'. rest of the rc- 
searcluu’s in this Jiiost ititen^sting branch of human know- 
l(Hlge. In this connei'tion, it is our bounden duty to recall 
with gratitude the great lead that the Calcutta liniversity 
under the guidance of Sir Austosh Mookerjee, has givcm 
to the study of Anthropology in lieiigal. Madras is now 
engaged in org..{iisiug a Departiiient of its owji and it is 
(widen tly arranging first to specialize in tlie study of 
Indian pre-historic races. Mysore has been in the fic^ld 
for some years now and its work is in the capable hands 
of Prof. Krishna. Honibay is keem (»n tin* cultural sid(^ 
while the other nniv('rsities are yet to make a move in 
this connection. Oji the purely physical side, India must 
hold up its name. Anatomy enters so much into the 
study of Man that we should like to see trained Anatomists 
turning their attentions to th(i study of this subject. The 
(ilose (jonnection there is between Anthropology and 
Geology, Biology, Pre-historic Archadogy, Physiology, 
Psychology apd other sciences is seen when we begin to 
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seriously pursiu; the study of Anthropology. The need for 
workers from among those who have studied these different 
hranehos of human knowledge is very real. An Indian 
school of Anthropology cannot indeed bo built up without 
th(! aid ol those' specialists. Pro-historic Archa'ology is 
imh'od too closely connected with Anthropology to be 
nogloctod to any extent. 


Atilliro/ioliiijlj and the Indian- Aradeniij <\f Sciences. 

'I'he Indian Academy of Sciences inaugurated under 
the auspices of the Indian Institute of Science by our 
distinguislu'd man of Science, Sir C. V. Haman, actively 
aid('d hv tlu' loading d('votees of almost (svery branch of 
sciientiHc study in India, ought to prove of immense value 
to the dovelopitumt of such a school, especially as the 
extent of co-operation that might he; expected from it 
setuiis lU'Sii'ly unlimited. Such a school too should desire 
the united support of tiu! Government of India and the 
Provincial and State Governments, besides the. good-will 
and ac.tiv(! aid of the Universities. A pro-historic surv('\’ 
of India on tlu^ Provincial and State basis would he one <)f 
the first duties of such a .school as I urged. 'I’lie fear 
that the pursuit of pme s(;ience as such is of little use to 
the country must he cast aside, for there is hardly any 
giound for the distinction that is rometimes .sought to 
1>(! mad(' hetween pure science! and applied science, 'i'he 
one really hwls to the other; indeed, tin; one cannot h(' 
Gumght of without the other. What is pure sciem!,; to-day 
lielps towaids industrial advaiu'c tomorrow and thus hii- 
conies apph.'d science, in the commonest connotation of 
Mh‘ phmsc'. Industrial advance in reia'ut years has he-.-n 
very largely based on the demonstrations of pure sc.icnc,e. 
What IS iniircasingly needed in the country to-day is the 
encouragi'ineut of researchers in pure science so tiiat the 
(country may he fully benefited not only hv th(!ir work 
earned out irrespective of immediate resi'iltsh, the applied 
j omain hut also by the cultural reputation that may he 
mlt up by them on the solid foundation of the high 
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scientific work done by them, it is to be lioped that the 
foundation of the new Academy will moan in time the 
building u]) of tin' in'ieded (•ongeri(i8 of Scientifi(! Soci('ties 
wliich might help to feed it with membership and itself 
be the, means of help to the sister So(;i(ities, especially in 
matters when! its leadership, both in tin' matter of 
organization of research and in that of the co-opt'rative 
handling of larger pinpositions affecting research, might 
mean much to the country, if not to hnmanity its(>lf. 

Fn i urn Fruspen/s. 

'I'here is no doubt that tlu' (tonntry is gi'tting ready 
for the next advance'. Our workr'rs are daily on the 
increase, as a glance through tin; pages of Man in Inilia, 
so ably managed and edited by our good friend Itai 
llahadnr Sarat (fhandra Koy and his associate, well 
indica.t('s. .^[r. Uoy has been holding up the banner of 
progress most ('iiergetically and our tlnuiks are due to him 
for his (endeavours to help the cause' of Anthropology in 
India. In this State, the Journal of the Mythic Society 
has been the means of bringing co-work('rs together in this 
ti<!ld of njsearch. The Society maintains a. section devoted 
to Ethnology and its work has attracted widt! attention. 
Still a gr(!at deal remains to be done. The day when our 
llniversiti('s candd organise expi'ditions for the study of 
Anthropohjgie. i r<'search as the I’luropf'an and American 
I ini versifies and learned Societies do is still in the future. 
Meanwhile, let us hope that annual jueetings of this kind 
will hel[) to create public opini('n in favour of incivased 
and unceasing res('arch in regard to the study of Man, his 
past and present. As the poet puts it, “ the proper study 
(jf mankind is man" himself and without that study, tlu! 
progress of man is bound to be halting to a degree. So 

Togetlu'r lot us heat this ample tielil, 

what the open, wliat Uie covert yield : 

The latent tracts, the f’iddy hei^'hts, explore 
()l‘ all wlio blindly cieep, or sigiitlcs.s soar ; 

Myo nature’s walks, shoot folly as it Hies, 

And catch the manners living us they rise; 
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Lau^h wlioro we must, be candid where we can : 
Hut vindicate tlie ways of God to iriiui. 

Say first, of (iod above, of man below, 

What <ain we reason, but from what we know ? 

• 1 ♦ * 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What otluM* planets circle other suns, 

What \’aried beirifj peoples evtay sta)'. 



BIRTHDAY CEREMONY IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Dll. B. liHATTACHARYYA, .VF.A., 1*11.1)., 
Director^ Oriental Institute, liarnda. 


Intnuluctoi'ii, — 'riio iih^titntioji f)f Birtiulay in India, 
starts from a hoary aiiti(|nity whom its origin is lost in 
thi^ mist of tho pn^-historio oiiltnn'. of tli(‘ I ndo- Iranians 
mucli of which is lost to ns. But thoro aro onoiii^h 
materials (Won oxtant to this day which (‘.an without 
doubt allirm its (^xistom^o in tlio Posl.-Vc'dio period, in tho 
Vodic rituals as also in donu'stic’ritt^s. 

Reason for the Cereuomy. — From thi‘ litin*aturo oxtant 
wo (*aii easily disc^oven* tin' purpose' for which tho I'arly 
Vf'dic Aryans iisc^d to pc'rform tho Birthday rites and 
cmcMiJonios. In rlio Jiaudliavana Grihva Sutra Prayooa 
Candrika (Uriontal Institute* Ms. No. 721)0) the purposes 
aro (Hmmcrat('d as follows: — 

(1) (Iffurahhiv/ iddhifui thiun- foi* tho incr(*aso of 
lonoovity. 

(2) aiuDuriffiuparilnlnirfliaut — to avert nntiiiK'ly 

death. 

(S) sarlrc samasta vt/adhi nivriitid nlra hsltiia'ant 
arofllia siddhijai fhatu — to curo(]uiokly all kinds of disoasi's 
that had assailed the* body. 

Stress on Tjoiujecitji in the Vedas. — 'Die^so aro the* tlnvc 
dofinito ohje^cts for whiedi liirthday used to bo cole'bratod 
in the Pe^st-Vedm period. It is needless to mention that 
much stress has boon laid in the* early scripture on tho 
importane'O of life and life-pe'riod, and the*ro jirc a set of 
Kiks (jr hymnsin the Khila portion of tlu' Kig-V(*da chioHy 
devote^d to life and longevity. In tlie l.iig-Ve^da itself as 
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indned in fclio other Vodas prayers are often sent to gods 
U) gnint th(! saerifieer the full period of longevity which 
\v:i.s rc'giU'ded as one hundred y(‘ars. 

I‘ini'ef oftJia Af/aiitna Srilda.-—'i'ho. liirthday oercniony 
in th(‘ Post-\'odic period chiefly concerned itself with the 
recitation of tin' Mantras in the Kig-V(ida dealing with life 
and longevity. 'J’he belief is that if these Mantras are 
recited a.t the proper time on the anniversary of the 
(late of birth, thcjy S(it np harmonic, vibrations, which 
in a niystei'ions manner, conduce to the well being 
of the f)er.son for whom the sacrifice h.as Ixnm nnder- 
talv('n. 

(U)nnt‘(ifinn with Pre-hixtorij. — 'I’liis has certainly 
connection with the three kinds of medicines practised in 
the pre-historic times by the Indo-lranians. According to 
^Ae.lir.adi^r’s authoritative version, threi' kinds of medicines 
for saving and prolonging life, w(>re practised in Indo- 
Iranian period which roughly corresponds to the Copper 
Ag(! of hoary antkpiity, when the magician, the priest asid 
tin* medieine-man were combim^d in one person. In the 
Avosta the thr(;e kinds of nmdicines an; mmitioned as 
“ 1 Irvaio Vaeshaza” (lie.aliTig by plants,) “Kareto Wsha/a” 
(healing by the knife), and tlu' ‘‘ Mathro Vaeshaza” 
(healing by spells). 'I'hus from very ancient times, say 
from .')()lX) B.(.. approxiniatolv we ai'e ac(piainted with 
the Ix'lief that tlu; m.antras can cure diseases or grant long 
life. h(; it of the Vcdic. Avestic or the later 'faiitric ty})e. 
The celebration of Birthday in which the recitation of the 
Vcdic mantras is the principal item, thus connccLs itself 
with the pro-historic magic. Its purpose was, as W(‘ have 
alr(;ady shown, tineefold, namely to grant a long life, to 
prev('nt aiuaclental death, aud n'lnoval of diseases. 'J'ho 
.Mantras thus become more powerful than medicine which 
at best eaii grant freedom from disease and prolong life, 
Imt cannot prevent accidental death, which the Mantras 
are able to accomplish. Verily, it is said in the Tantric 
works :—kimaittiia sadhijam mautianam ynjiUnam yafha 
ridhi. 
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“ What is tlipre impossible for the Mantras to 
aceomplisli, which hav(‘ been applied ac^eordinp, to 
inesc.ribed rules ! ” 

Ancient Nmmn of the Cereviouy . — 'fwo names are 
usually m(^t with in Sanskrit literature sij^nifying what is 
at priisent known as Mirthday ceremony. The first is called 
the .lanmatithi puja and the second Vardhapana. I’he 
first is referred to by the celebnitt-d Xibaudha author of 
Bengal, by name Raghunandana, while the second is 
found in Dharmasindhu, a smriti work of high authority 
in Western India. The Vardhapana is also found in the 
Kajaniti-Kaustubha fpp. 878, 379) where the word A.bhi- 
shoka is also used in the same sense. 

Post-Vedic ('erentonies . — But in the \’edic [)eriod these 
names were unknown and we notice* the existence of 
similar ec'remonies in two religious functions. 'L'hc first 
and the more important is the Naksbatreshti. which is a 
sacrifice and was to be perforuicd in the presence of tin* 
pixblic. Such ceremonies wore known as Srauia ceremo- 
nies as opposed to (Jrihya or domesth^ riles. The other is 
called th(! Ayushya hOma which was entirely a private or 
a domestic ritual. A. time there was when bc^th were 
perlormed side by side and there is no prohibition of any 
kind against performing the two rites simultaneously or 
consecutively. 

Connected Ceremonies,— h\ this connection attention 
may be drawn to two more cei'enionies called the Xaksha- 
tra homa or the oblation offered to the Naksbatra of birth, 
and the (Iraha homa where oblations were required to bo 
offered to the seven planets of destinj- on the day the 
moon passes o\ er the Naksbatra of birth. Baudhayana 
also recommends the performance of the .Vyusbyaebaru 
ritual at the end of cveiy year or at fixed periods on the 
Nakshatra of birth. In this ccremon}' also the .Ayushya 
hymns of the Big Veda are recited. The two things charu 
and ghee are first placed before Agni, the god of Fire*, 
oblations of ghee find charu arc offered to the god. .Vt 
the end, after a series of homas are made with different 
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things, cows are given away in charity. When the cere- 
mony is over, the whole family should sit to dinner all 
the while reciting various mantras and partake' of the 
remainder of eliarn. The person for whom the sacrifice 
is offi'ied becomes healthy and free from disease. 

The AyusJuia h'lnta . — 'Fhe Aynshya homa is described 
in detail in the Apastaiuba (kliyashtra rrayOgachandrika 
(Ms. No, 7200, fol. f)8A. ff.) where the fnirposes are enu- 
merated for which the hdma is performed. 'I’his homa is 
re<jaired to be pendormed on the' day of the Nakshatra of 
birth every yc^iir or at fixed intervals. Much of the details 
aiH' of litth' interest in modein days exce|)t tf) men- 
tion that the e((remony is accompanied with the usual 
Daksbinaand beU'l leaves to the Brahniiiuas and feasting. 
One interesting detail of this ceremony consists of seeing 
the face in a vesst'l full of ghee which is given over to tht' 
Ifrahmin. This ceremony is what is called the transfer- 
I'lice of sin through one’s own ima.ge, and accounts for 
the health of the sacrificer. In modern days also this 
practice is (tontinued in the form of (lhayadana or gift of 
oil or ghi'e on which the iimige of the, face is reflected. 
Such gifts art' m.ade either on a Saturday or on the day of 
eclipse. 'I'liese gifts art' imt acceptetl by good Brahmhis 
but by a class knttwu as (5r.ahavipras ttr the llrahmins of 
the Planets. 

The Domestic, or Clrihifa liUiial . — Now the abtivt' 
relates to the (Irihya rite of Avusliya hdma whitdi being a 
dtimestic ritual is much later than the Nakshatra .sacrifice 
which we prtipost' tti ileal with presently. This .-.icrifice 
as has already been said is a Srauta rite and is ptu-formed 
with eclat and in public involving greater ex])enditure. 
The sacrifice according to the pre.scription of the Naksha- 
treshti Sutra should be performed throughout life at 
regular intervals of one year (or other stated periods) on 
the day the moon pas.ses over the Nakshatra of birth 
for increasing his longevity. Baudhayana is tiuotod 
as an authority for giving details of this rite and he is 
followed in all othei- Vedic sebooks. The details of the 
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ceremony are similar to those of Ayushya hoina already 
described. 

Appriixi unite Jtatex of the Cnentou!/. — It is however 
very difticult to fix the date from whicli these eustoins 
started, Init it is possible to surmise that they started at 
a time wIkmi the .\ryans had a settled form of existemie, 
and when the Vedas were split up into the different 
schools. These schools, it may he remembered, developed 
a series of Sutra literature for the guidance of their 
followers, and e-onsisted usually of three treatises, namely 
th(' Srautasutra., (irihyasutra, and Dharmasutrii. 'I’he 
earliest Pharmasfitras, namely the (lautama Dharmasutra 
is put down to 1 ICK) B.(l, the next Vasishtha to 800 B.{\ 
Under tlu* circumstances we can venture to fix tlu' dat(' 
of tlu^ origin of the (irihya and Srauta rites of JJirthday 
to at least B200 B.(h, that is to say full years from 

the present date. Thi^ evidenc(‘ of the Puranas and th(‘ 
Smriti Nibandhas will show that the practic('of observing 
the Birthday ceremony continued through the Vedic, tin* 
Paurilnic and .Mediaeval periods uninten'uptedly. 

Paiirdnic Verioit. — In the Paurilnic pc'riod howi'ver, 
the Birthday ceremony appeared to hav(' takeii a simpler 
form, and many of the details prevalent iti the Vedic 
period were dropped. Another remarkable feature of the 
Pauranic ceremony was that it has less or no connection 
with the Nakshai,ra of birth as it depended on the phases 
of the moon or the tithi. The star occupied by the moon 
was of little consequence in the l^auranic period,' but 
if the same star fell on the tithi or the phase of the moon 
at birth, it was only regarded as an auspicious coincidence. 
It is said that if the star falls on the tithi of birth or the 

' In this connection, attention may he drawn to the .tsoka 
inscriptions, where the two Naksliatras ushya. {T’ushya) 
iiiul Pwifirvnsu are iiicntioiicd without any relereiice to 
lilhiii. Kaiitilyii, also (dijoins tliat on the anniversary of 
the Nakshatras of tlio Kin;’, prisoners should ho released 
and slaui;litGr of animals should l)o prohihited. Tithis must 
have gained proinineiice after th<! reign of Asoka, when the 
Pauranic (leriod must have started. 
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anniversary day, the year passes happily, but if it does 
iK)t fall on tlie .iiinivi'rsary day, the yeai‘ cannot ho 
V('ry prosperous, and if tlu^ anniversary day falls on a 
'I’ucsdav or a Saturday and is not associated with the star 
of l)irl,li ujany cabunities, even death, may befall the 
native. 

Tithiaw! Nahhntrof! in the Piirams.— In the 
Pauranic period the birthday anniversary is iiiimed as the 
.la,nm.itithi ceremony or the Vardhapana ceremony, which 
was enjoined in the cas(' o( both kinf>;s and pi'ivate indi- 
vi<luals. 'I'lie hin<>;s were enjoined to c.el(d)Jate the. 
aimiversarv of the day of Ahhislu'ka. They w<'re also 
asked to observe the anniversary of tin* Nakshatra of 
birth, but it was not considered necessary in the (;as(! of 
otlu'r individuals, fn the Puranas alsowc^ come across the 
festivals and een'iuonies in connection with tin* birthday 
aniiiv(u‘saries of historical and mytholo'^ica.l ponsoJiaj^cs, 
such as llamanavami and Krishna .lanmashtami which we 
are still observing; to-day throuf^honl fiidia. 

Aucicut A uthorities Quoted . — If the detailed pio(*edmo 
of t.he Janmatithi ceremonies as given in early works and 
priests’ manuals as they are available to-day, is examined 
it will be found tbat tiny (juote as jiutborities sneb aneient 
autliors as (iarga and such ancient works as tiu' \'islmn- 
dbarmottara. 

Nihaiutha irorks. Kvidenee of further development 
of the l)irtbday ceremony is found in tin* later Nibandlia 
works and in them the Pauranic traditions are carried on 
with some moditicalionr. Some (d the Tantric proc(\sses 
and .\rantras also make their appearanct* in the details of 
the ceiemony for the first time. Thus for instance tlie 
Dharmasindhu describes the ceremony of N’ardhapana 
whicli is no other than the Birthday ceremony. Ta the 
Eastern side, for instance in Bengal, Kaghunandana 
Bhattacharya in his Ashtavimsati 1’attva gives details 
of the .lanmatithi Pdja. 

Siimimr )!. — The details of the ceremonies are inter- 
esting for our purpose and here we .shall make an att(uupt 



to give a succinct summary of the? ceremony as observed 
in son)e parts of India, especially in Bengal. 

The Ye/ltm Stnnrj.- On tlio •Jamnaiithi day, the 
person whose birthday is celebrated should bathe in water 
mixed with sesamum, and then should wear a new piece 
of purified cloth, 'riien he should wear on the wrist a 
yellow string with grass, guggul, ncem leaves, white mus- 
tard, etc., with the appropriate mantra. 

Prelimi’iarn Ofennrjs, — Then after tlu' Hahkal))a tin; 
water vessel should be placed, and the following deities 
should be worshipped : Ganesa, five deities commeiiciug 
with Siva, the nine Planets beginning with .\ditya, the 
Sun god; the ten guardian deities of the (piarters begin- 
ning with Jndra, the ten Avatfirs of Vishnu comnu'ncing 
with the Fish Incarnation. He should then worship the, 
guru, the fire-god .Vgni and the Brahmins. 

Woi.slu'ii of Mdrl,<iijdr.y(i.--\io should later offer 
oblations to his Nakshatra of birth, and worship the 
Pitris, Prajapati, the Sun god and Vighnosa. Thereafter 
he should wonship Markandeya with various objc'cts and 
then with folded hands recite the prayer : 

Oiji, Mill hay de If a inaliil hhdf/n uniitalnilfidiita 

jivuiud 

ilijufixh/drtha siddhi/arthaiii asnkilk(i,iji varadu 
bhivd^ 

Oiii cluKijU'ii ii(if.lidtvaiii’ Idio Idiun.shifiiini iathd 
Ilium I 

nljiii Dilu vi.llavdiiischiiioa .v iijdi/iihfiisvha sarradrd^ 

Worshiii of HliiixlifliJ. — Alter this, he should worship 
Vyasa, J’ara.surama, Asvattliama, Kri))a, Bali and Pra.!)- 
htda. Tlu'ii beginning with the thumb, he should touch 
the dilTenmt limbs with the appropriate mantras and offer 
oblation to the ghosts or Bbfitas. 'J’hen lui should medi- 
tat(5 on the form of the goddess Shashthi who is of whiti; 
complexion, two-armed and decked in various ornaments, 
wearing divine garments, of pleasant countenance, holding 
a child on the left lap and sitting on a lotus. Then he 



should invoke her on tho water vessel and worship her, 
and recite th(! prayer : 

()i}i Jaiidihci Jaf/aitiitdfar Jagaddnandachiijtui^ 
jirtislda mama Kalniliji namade, Shashfln. rUvafeJ 
Oni nT[i(tm dPhi jatjam dpJii blidgt/am Bhagavati 
dp hi me^ 

imird.li dp.jii dliaiiani dPlii HuriHlii kdmdih'scha dPhi 

mii^ 

J I lima lo ilii' 1 hdlirsin ndird and ]’arioiisIii/iiiirltons . — 
'I’liereafter honia should he done to tlie deities invoked 
with sesanmni, tln'ii sesainutn should he givc'ii away in 
(•lin.rity, and sesainuni should he sowed on the land. He 
should then throw a living fish in water. On the birth- 
day he should take milk with sesanmni, viigetarian food 
(l(‘aving aside fish and incati, and powdijred pulsii, and 
observe a, hstinenee. It is said that by observing absti- 
neiiee on the llirtluhiy the person attains prosperit}', his 
lif(' is prolonged hy freeing a living fish, his cneiiiios arc 
destroyed beeaiisc of eating powdered pulse, and by tlu' 
vegeta.ria,n food he becomes learned in the next birth.” 

Idiriiosrs Ilf (he Nilmiidha Ceremimn. — Kroiii the. above, 
description it will be evident that the jmrpose of perform- 
ing birthday cereniony in the Nihandlia period is four- 
fold, riz.:— 

(1) to attain prosperity, 

(iJ) to increase longevity, 

(d) to destroy eneniios, 

(1) to hecoiue learned. 

Cimvliinion. -In conclusion, it may he asserti'd that 
the in,«titutiou of the Hirthday ceremony has a great 
antiipiity, its origin being definitely traceable in the Post- 
Vedic period. The institution remained living since then, 
and was (-.ontiniKsl through successive centuries and 
different periods, such as the Pauraiiic and the Nibandha 
periods and was handed down to the present day by our 
predocossors, 



THK IIUTTARI P^KSTIVAL OV COORG 

JiY N. KaSTUKI, M.A., It.L., 

Malianijftii Colletje, Mf/sort\ 

4 

Thit little conutry of Coor^- has lu'en shcltcnHi 

by tlic spurs of tho Western (ihats in eoniparativc* 
isolation and, Ikukm', the ( -oor^s preserve eviui tiuday some 
pticuliar social (‘ustoms and folk ritiis that an* of inttnest 
to tlui anthropologist. Then' is an intimate relation 
h(dAV(HMi the ancient eustofiis of Malabar and those of 
(A)org, though a,t tiu' prc'sent time, tho Coorgs differ ii] 
many ways from tiu) Malayalis. T\u) lluttari is a good 
example of a festival that was once common to both 
cultures hut which has since develoi)ed on different lines. 
It IS tho ha.rvest festival of (loorg (////d/z-New : az7/-Kicc) 
and is celebrated caa'ii to-day on a nation^widi'. scale with 
grt‘at eeJat. It is an occasion of universal rtjjoicing and 
family nulnion. The Coorgs celebrate it in the month of 
Vrischika (No\emher-Dec(*niher) three months after the 
fhmzzz festivahoi-iirst-fruits in Malabar, since rice ripens 
later in Coorg than on the sunny plains on its west. In 
spite of th(^ date of tln^ lluttari being fixed, the heads of 
the (Joorg households in every village gatlier, a few days 
(^irlier, at the temple and go through the form of fixing 
the date in consultation with the astrologer. 

First /)(///. — The festival begins on the night pnndous 
to Huttari. About evening, one representative from eacli 
knla or joiiit family proceeds to the house of tlie hereditary 
lu^juiman or Tahhu Thor(\ they are all fed sumptuously 
and, they proceed from thence, singing in procession to 
the village rnaidan, to the accompaniment of drums 
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(beaten by Medas) and pipes (played by Poleyas). On 
reachinj^ the iiiaidaii, they move around it in a clockwise 
direction singing, — 

Iiiv(^ ()! Live! Oli, prosperous latui, 

IJve, O! Maidan! on this prosperous Laml ! • 

(jivcf, () ! (lod I on this fair meadow ! 

We sin}> sonfis in honour of Thee 
And, finishing, stop our son)*. 

La La , La Lc Lii, Lc Lo Ijo, Le I jo I 

'I’licu, tlirei* men step towards the centre and shout 
“ Arjuappa ! (the name of the forest (iod of Malabar and 
(kiorg), Mahadf'va ! Bhayavati. ! ” Aftm-wards, they gather 
in th(! niaidan and play a few old well-worr> games. Of 
th('se, the usual one is called Ball and Peg — Chendn 
Knfli. \ peg is driven into the centjjp of a circle and a 
piece ()f long rope is fastened to it by a loose loop. Six 
halls an* |)laecd at e(|ual distances along thi5 cire.umferenia! 
and tlu! rope is givcui into the hands of their guardian. 
Il(! has to run round and round and se(' that no one 
appropriates any of the. balls. Once started, the game is 
really exciting and, as a punishment for failure, the 
guardian has to escape through the crowd of Ooorgs into 
the band of serfs who supply the music. If he is caught 
while running through the crowd, he will be beaten with 
a iKittle by a person cho.seti for the ptirpose ! Then, the 
crowd divid(!s itself into two parties, i;aeh led by a bois- 
terous individual, who engage thoms(dves in the thrust 
and (H)unt('r-thrust of repartee and ridicule. A p('rson 
says he .secured a white elephant through Divine ble.-^sing : 
his rival replies that it w:.,.- only a white bug, whic h In; 
mistook to b(! an elephant ! is next told, “I saw a 
ban; atL;, eking a tiger and wringing its neck.’’ llis rival 
n'torts, ‘ And I ,saw a bullalo leaping over a mountain ! ” 
a.nd so on. Then; are sonle folk talcs which are related 
by both parties— like the story of the black bird whose 
young were locked in by a cjirpenter and which asked 
many people, oni^ after another, to help it. In some places, 
dramas are enacted, representing the struggles between 
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one tribe and another or, more frecjuontly, caricaturing 
the simplicity and greed of the slaves and serfs or the 
wiles and tricks of the Malayaji magician and physicians 
who roam about the counti'y. 

Then, the procession is formed again and it is taken 
in an anti-clockwise direction around the maidan. They 
sing now in another tune, ending wdth a chorus of Poijilc, 
Pntjild — ‘let us heat,’ ‘ let ns heat,’ the song describing 
the sticks which they beat, the young jucn who are singing 
and the young girls that are looking on. Buddenly, the 
song strikes a lighter vein ; — 

Tlio Mcda that l)(3ats iho drum— his hand is crooked, 

Tho Polrya that plays the pipe, his hand is b(‘nt, 

The Boy that dances now, his logs are crookeil, 

Tile Girl that looks on now, lujr eyes do squint ! etc. 

In most places, they have also ‘shield play ’on the 
maidan. ‘I'his game is restricted to a few young men, who 
enter the arena, two by two, with cane and shi(dd and fight 
three rounds, heating each other below the knee. Before 
they begin, each one has to say, “Let me live ! May you live! 
Let »ny pal who enters the arena with me live ! Let 
Iggntappa. prosper! Let Beiturappa prosper ! (These are 
two local deities) Tuve! Prosper!’’ If the two people are 
carrying on well, they finish tlie full three rounds; other- 
wise, the spectators part them early enough. 

After this the Goorgs return to the Headman’s house 
and from thence, return to their rcspec'tive homes. 

Second JM//.— The lluttari takes plac(' tlu^ next day, 
the full moou day. ft is a very busy day, from the early 
hours, for, the house is to he cleaned and washed and the 
cattle scrubbed. Every piece, of furniture, every utensil 
has to shine, spick and span. The Meda brings the new 
basket, the Polejja, the now mat, the (^arp''uter, tlie new 
wooden spoon, the blacksmith, the new sickle, the potter, 
the new pots — and ('ach in turn has to be given the 
customary presents. Servants should ho dressed in new 
clothes. The touiplc priest conies and purities the house 
sprinkling the holy water. The astrologer arrives and 
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announces the name of the particular member of the 
family, who, by reason of the constellation under which he 
was bom, c.ui Lakc^ the chief p'art in the rites of the day. 

'rh(( Hall is the scene of the f^rcatest activity. It is 
mad<' scrupulously clean and saiujtified. The new mat is 
spread and over it are placed the new basket, full of paddy, 
bumihes of sacred Iciaves and cuecipers, v<!ssels of rice and 
rice Hour, cups of milk, hoiuiy and ghee, trays of sesamum 
and ginger, cocoanuts, and plantains, tlie new sickle and a 
reed measure full of paddy called the “ Festival Measure.” 
Near the mat, on a three-cornen'd stool, arc placed betel 
leaves and nuts, and a ceremonial lamp on a brass plate 
of rice over a folded handkerchief. 

Precisely at the appointed time, the person selected 
by the astrologer has to roll up the sacred h'aves. The 
master of the house as well as others shout, “Increase! 
[ncroa,s<>!” when he is preparing the rolls for worship. 
Then, all gather around the master and In; says in solemn 
tones, “ Once in tlu! year, on this auspicious lluttari 
festival, when we go out to rt'ap the harvest, may Iggu- 
tappa and our ancestors guard us and prevent all obstacles 
in the path of carrying the Festival Measure.” Then, the 
reed niciisure is takim by the person selected ; the lighted 
lamp is carried by a maiden ; the yomiger members take 
the dust of the feet of the older men and women ; and the 
entire liouscdiold maiches in proct'ssiou towards their field, 
to the particular spot where the sheaf is to be cut. 

On arrival, the ghee, honey and milk arc pour<!d at 
the root of the rice plant. Every one shouts “ PoZ/l 
Po// ! Increase! Increase !” Pop guns are let o IT, or shuts 
re.sound. Arid, tli<; young man who hreught the Festival 
Measure pvosti’ates before the plants and ties the scrolls 
of sacred leaves to the stalk of the rice plant. Then he 
nips off an odd number of sheaves and the party returns. 
They p.ass by the tonple and, standing opposite to 
the shrine, pray, “ Increase, Increase 0! Ford!” They 
pa.ss by the shrine of family ancestors, which is usually at 
a little distance from the house, on the edge of the family 
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fields. Oq the way, they oiler fried rice, mixed with 
honey, to every one wliom they meet. 

At the threshold of the house, the mistress meets 
them. Tlio sheaf cutter’s feet are washed by a maiden 
who gives him some milk to drink. Then, he goes 
straight into the Hall and deposits the mcjasure on the 
mat. He sits down immediately to prepare the “Huttari 
dough, ” which is the sacramental food ot tlu' day. Rice 
meal, plantains, milk and ho!iey with seven of the new 
rice corns, seven piec^es of co('oaiiuts, seven small pebbles, 
seven pieces of dry ginger, seven cardamom seeds and 
seven corns of sesainum thesis form the constituents of 
what is called the Severn Corn Dough. Every oikj leccuves 
a little of this on a leaf of the I'icus Keligiosa (Asvattha) 
and saying, ‘‘ (3cl('brate the feast,” they swallow it. Some 
of the dough is sent to the shrine of ancestors along with 
samph's of ev('ry dish prepared for the feast that day. 
Moreover, the person wlio kneaded stands up in the Hall 
and, calling out the names of the dead ancestors, throws up 
towards tlui attic sniall (juaiitities of the dough. Finally, he 
]nakesan impression on tlu' wall with his flour-(a)vercd hand. 
Meanwhile, tlu’ children have tied up the new sheaves to 
every tree and pillar and ])ost, chair and table and bed and 
decorated the entire house. Supper lollows, the chief dish 
being a hash of sweet potatoes and sugared ricie into 
which a handful vf new ric(' is thrown. The busy diw 
thus conics to a close'. 

Third Vciij. — Rut not the Huttari celebrations. 
There are four more days to the Holy week. The day 
after ffuttari is called ('hn Kdln or Villaije Stick Dance, 
Towp^rds evening, tlu' women of two or three houses 
proceed to the village maidan, a pair leading and a second 
pair following, all four heating cymbals and chanting 
songs. AVhen they have', arrived, they sit down with the 
(ihildreu and look at the Stick Dance. The (!oorgs that 
day sing the Jlnttari Song which runs thus 

Live, J^vosper, my ! 

Live by Hutlaris’ namo! 
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Four a]i»l throo, lefc ns sin/4 
Of fcluit and nothing else. 

When Mina departed 
And Fidava * appeared 
On Sankranti day 
M the glory of dawn 
The tawny, brawny youtlis 
Awoke from their sice]) 

Opened the golden gate 
Worshipped the rising sun. 

They washed both feet and face, 

Called out the J^olcyas,^ Slaves, 

Sent word foi* them to come, 

Then, from out of the cattle shod, 

Six and thirty bullocks strong, 
fhoughtoul ami tied with ropes 
They patted them and brought them 
To th(‘ silver courtyai*d of their house. 
There they came and stood. 

‘ Implements for the cattle 
They should he lu’oper and good.’ 

Thus they thought and brought 
Yoke and plough and share. 

From out tlu^ silver courtyard 
Keinoving silv(‘r rods of gate' 

Out they W(mt, held wards, 

To their hold, the land, 

The nui so y plot, Miri’or-Jiko. 

With face towards tlic p]ast 
On tlie nocks of the bullocks 
They |)lacod the silv(*r yokes. 

In a line, they plougluxl. 

Then, Lo! frcnn above 

Th(*re was thunder, long and loud 

Then Lo! upon this land, 

Kiiin and hailstone fell. 

The earth was sweet as sugar. 

The earth was soft as milk. 

Six times, criss cross, they i)loughed, 
Tlieii th(?y made it level 
And knew best day 
To plant the seed. 

‘ Tlie Solar month Rishahha. 

Aboriginal peoples* 
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On that ijood day, 

They sowed the steeds, 

Ciolden seedlin{»s when they rose, 
His land, he ploughed and levelled. 
Best tlay to transplant 
He learnt the day and time.. 

Then, on that lucky <lay, 

As soon as the day did dawn, 

Girls, like blossoms pure, 

Bathed and wore new clothes. 

In front of sacred lamp 
Bcattoi’ing sacrerl rice 
They howed to ancc'stors all. 

From tlience, they walked 
In grace and beauty, all, 

To seed i)lot in the Held : 

Reached the field near and high, 
Reached the field near and lower ; 
Bowed down to t)ie Bast, 

And the well grown seedlings: 
Scattered the white rice grain 
Worshipping the Sun ; 

And with a golden smile 
They tied seedlings into bundles. 
Then the PoleuaSt all the slaves, 
Seven times they ])loughod 
The aevon-cornercd field ; 

Plou.ghed it well and levelled it, 

To plant there the seedlings. 

Next day, not that »lay. 

The golden knots untied 
And on that sov(*n-cor]ieretl field 
They planted them in glee. 

Thus, while saying one and two. 
The good plant -babies, stood u]) 
And in Chivy oni * month 
'Fho golden s}i(\af was s(Hm, 

Great joy in every face I 
What (lay shall we hai’vest 
Thus they thought and asked. 
Iggutappa, ^ the Lord 
On a fine morning, rose 

Solar month Simlia. 

A Coorg mouutain God. 
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With tied up moustaches, 

Lonf^ h(3}ir(l and stick 
JIo came down fioin tlio hill 
To Taliparamha ' and thence 
To Horuhii Kolii villaj^e, to see 
Ilis brother (lod— Bendrn Kolappa 
“O ! my ])rother ! Why this visit ? 

Tims accosted, ho said, 

“ In golden necklaced Coorg, 

No day to reap tlie harvest. 

In emerald Malnad 
What do you do T' 

Then Hendrii Kolap])a said, 

Jn emerald Malnad 
h’or Nairs and Namhiars^ 

Oiiani is llie day. 

In Chingoin month is Onam 
And, one ilay earlier, 

With everything gatherc^d. 

Weavers’ children (Wery one 
Witli small clotlies in hand 
Tliey go to (5V(’.ry house 
And give to ov(*ry one. 

Not that (hiy but next day 
The Nairs and Namhiars 
Ikitlu; and put on new clothes 
And with small clothes in hand 
They go to CJjuim Maidan. 

With pliuitain loaf, 

Hice and ndlk they go 
And cocoamits and betel leaf, 

Let us reap the harvest 
Then, on Oiiani <]ay” said Jfe, 

Then, lggLdai>j‘-i (led, He said, 

“ In golden nocklaccd Coorg, 

Kor Anima Hoorgs and Hoorgs'^ 

Let (Jnam be the hai’vest day. ’ 

Bendru Kolappa, ‘ Yes’ said He, 

^ In Malabar. 

“ It is significant thnt the God at Vaikom in N. Travancore is 
also called Bendra Kolappa. 

^ Two ^lalabar castes. 

The two Coorg castes. 
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And lgj‘ufctapi)a, joyful, i*l;ul 
Retraced his steps to Cooii*. 

Then, Rendru Kolap])a called 
Oriani Motlun' near to Him 
And ^^ave lun- the reed cylinder 
And the sc^veral sacred leaves 
And the sickle, like elephants’ tusk, 
And s(Mit Her to Coovf^'. 

She came to the leinple of pearl 
Of I ^»j*iitapi>a, thii Lord 
And placed tlu^ veed at eastern door. 
And sat there in p(^ace. 

The priest he saw her there 
And the lirst of tiie Takkas 
Paradanda/ the; young ami wise 
Sent word to Achynta, astrologer.’ 
The astrologer s])reMd his shells 
Divided them in throe 
Scanutul his copper ))late 
And slowly rose from scnit 
And spread the Hut lari nows 
in ev(M y house of Goorg. 

In this wise, iny brother, 

Tluttari came to Goorg. 

Before the lirst of the month 
Got)(l and virtuous hoys 
For the s;ike of Huttari 
►Seek (ho vegetables live 
And the sacred huives 
And next day, not that day, 

When tile day just dawns 
The Mala and tlic Poleifa bring 
The basket and the mat 
The carpentor hoy, the spoon 
The [letter hoy, the pot 
'riie heating hammering smitli 
Sickle and reed measure brought. 
J^A'ory year, without fail. 

The tawny, hiawny youths 
Bathe and put on new dress 
And tie the sacred scroll 
And carry the measure 

^ A Goorg family. 

^ A Malayali. 
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With soiii^ Jind drum 
Both hoys and j,nrls together 
And sacred lami) 

And go to the fields 
Th(i soven-ccrnorod field 
And with God in their minds 
With firo and shot 

And shouts of “ Tncreas{^, Tncroase ” 
Kill the h’estive measure 
And after r(‘turning home 
Eat and drink, in glee. 

The next day, not that day, 

'I’lKiy go to Takka’s home 
liik() forest, they gather there 
And oat and drink in glee. 

And gather in the maidan 
And, on [ggur.tappa’s order, 

Play th(‘ stick dance 

And iiraiso the dead and tho born, 

The living and the dead 

And get presents therefor. 

The next day, not tliat day, 

On the meadow of tlow'ors 
Place the taken sticks 
Go froni;'hoiiso to house 
And praise the masters all 
And take the ])resents thm’ofor 
And go to oldest Takka 
And in that Takka’s house 
Place the drum and cymhal.’ 

And all the village, together, 

IIa,v(^ a village party — 

Eorest hunt tlu'y start 
Shoot the big fai l^oar 
The tawny brawny youth 
Shoot and fell the hoar. 

Seeing this tin? villagers 
Exult in joy and gloo 
Como to flower meadow' 

In the centre of the village 
Drinking and eating 
Slowly they disperse 
Go to oldest Takka 
And dance and sing 
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Four tunes and songs 
Plac(3 back the taken drum 
Thus let us sing 
And close the song 
When next wo sing 
Let this ho the beginning 
La Llo’ Lo ! La Llo’ Lo ! 

Tliis is the iluttari Song — describing the operations 
that reached their consummation in so much joy, the way 
in whicli Ooorgs derive it from Malabar and the outline of 
their celebrations. 

After the dance, some theatrical performances are 
added. Brahmans, Moplas, Voddas (diggers of tanks, 
road menders, etc.). Gadikas (snake chariiuirs), Jogis 
(wandering ascetics), etc., are impersonated and they play 
through the village. Invariably, there is a pantomime of 
‘ Man” and “ Woman,” the latter gaily dressed up as a 
public woman and songs arc sung describing her blandish- 
ments and discomfitures. If any onlooker shouts an 
abuse against the man who has impersonated as the 
Kodichi or wonian, the village will impo.sci upon him a 
very heavy penalty. No one should interrupt their dance 
or come across their path ! 

{Fourth Day .) — On the fourth day, is the Nadu Krdu 
or the stick dance of the Nad or District. Kepresentatives 
from each village meet and })lay, as on the previous day, 
the Huttari dance. 'They have also the shield plaJ^ In 
the evening, the parties from different villages separate 
and go home. 

{Fifth Day.) The next day is the God’s Dance or 
the stick dance in honour of the local deity. Special songs 
are sung in praise of the God. 

{Sixth Day .) — With the sums collected by the 
singers from each household and especially from those who 
have been married during the year or who had babies born 
during the year, a grand public dinner is given on some 
open plain in the forest when the musicians, pipers, 
drummers, and serfs are fed sumptuously and a final dance 
is held. 
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Tliat day, tliorc is a rather curious function. The 
Deva Takka or tlu; person who is in charj^c of temple 
affairs in the village encounters the Orit Takka or village 
headman and tlie following conversation ensues: 

Deva 7’a/./,ft.— Have all the villagers, without fail 
i^fitliorcd ? 

Cru TcMa—Yos. As traditional usago (lomands. 

JJei'u Takka . — Have all houst 3 liolds, thoso that aro 
out ot place, those tliat heat and liannncr, those 
that throw and pull — have they all joined ? 

Uru Takka .— As traditional iisajjje demands. 

Deva Takka . — Let no one say, I didn’t know, I 
didn’t know. It is (rod’s command ! Ho 
who has r(\‘i('hod tin? aj»(' of siiigin}.; and 
daiK-ing, if he did not join in sinsiiif; and 
dancing, when they went with song and 
dance ; if the closed gate was not opened ; if 
the vessel in the way was uot removed to a 
side; if tlu^ hanging lamp was not put up, if 
two did not join one; if some on(‘ did ill by 
word of mouth, or by hand or by linger, or 
by contact of body ; then, a liin^ c^f 18 panas 
lias to l)(i paid- This is my witness (He; lieats 
the palm of another person). 

Of course, no such case comes up and the family 
closes tlie meeting. 

Tims, after a public exhortation about the need for 
co-operation and a declaration of oneness of mind, the 
Jluttari festival ends. In Malabar, the Oitam. leas lost its 
association with the harvest in many places; it has got 
itself mixed np with the legend of .Mahahali and the 
Ooldon Age; it has assumed a social significance through 
the custom of cloth gifts; but, liko the llnttari, it still 
remains a period of feasting, dancing and group games. 



THE KAVAL SYSTEM IN THE 
TAMIL COUN'rRY 

By Jiao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachabiar, m.a., 
Aunamalai Universitij. 


1 

The village watchmen had the; power not only to 
keep watch over the village during day and night, but 
also to observe the conduct of the peojile.* Apasthamba 
(II. 10-2()) speaks of regulation made for protecting the 
passages from being troubled by thieves and robbers in 
every direction from the village to the distance of one 
yojana. Besides watchmen were required to furnish in- 
formation regarding the arrival of strangers and aliens. 
Apasthamba further adds that the watchman or the 
sentinel must be of active habits, of strong physique, 
obedient and faithful and also well-versed in the use of 
weapons. The author of HvlirauHi (II. 170) refers to 
the sentinels who went by the name of Sthauikas. 
Kautilya makes mention of Chonmijjnkan, w'ho were, 
probably, police olHcers responsible for the loss of goods 
and perhajis also lor the security of tlic locality. Wo also 
hear of the Chau iThIiI lid rn)j<i and the Cluiiiioddhdmijikd 
(police-taxes and police ollicers)." 

' Sivagfiiinn Mtmivar, tlie coiimientatov of Moykiiiulaniir’s Sivn- 
(jiidna Bddhavi, an illustrious work on iho Saiva Siddlulnta 
Philosophy, acciilentally rofoi’S to tlindulios of tlie watchman 
uiidor tho head of Prulikkfival and also (luoles similar lines 
from the Teviiram hymns. 

^ See M. 11. Gopal’s Mauri/aii Public Finance, pp. 49-50, and 
Kauplya, Book IV, Ch. 9. 
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In tlic Tamil land, people appointed to keep watch, 
wore grouped into a imnibcr of heads such as Moy- 
kilppalar, (Anganikshakas) Aniikkavaxal Kappar and, 
during tin; later (’hola period, Keiulujifaka vdsal-Kap'pdr, 
besides Vr-h fmd' Ndflu-kaval and Fadi-kaval. 

The tei ui Mey-kappalar implied the duty of keeping 
guard over the person of the king ; and it is similar to the 
modern aide-de-cnniji. Anukkavasal Ksippar and the 
Keralantakavasal Kappilr will point to the watchmen at 
the royal palace gates. 

The terms (Jr-kaval, Ndthi-kilval and Fadi-kaval 
refer to the watch of the vilhiges and nddiiK, or districts. 
fh-kdval dimply meant the watchmen of the villages; 
and .the of th(‘ ])rcsent day (Ur-kaval karan) is 

the still surviving monunieut of that ancient institution. 
The watchers of a nddu which is the result of gi’ouping a 
numb('r of villages, has come down to us as Nadn-kaval. 

Fddi-kdval may be taken in a diifereut sense 
altogether, as we find it mentioned sometimes along with 
Fadai parni which means a Jiiilitary outpost.' The (diiefs 
of these military stations resembling tlui tc'rritorial army 
were known by the name of Araiijarfi.^ Fadi-kaval seems 
to have had iiiore, of the modern police duties in addition 
to what the Ih-kdval seems to imply. Fddi-kdval, as it 
occurs in some ('pigraphs, is taken to mean the dues 
levied on lands for keeping wat(;h over them. Taxes 
on lands were of various denominations; and one 
of siudi taxes was the Fadai irai. Probably it refers to 
the tax hivied towards the maintenance of Fadai laralars. 
Inscription 7.‘1 of 1888 iioin Tanjore, dated S. 1177 
A.D.) refers to the e.xemptioji granted to a number 
of villages from paying certain taxes in which the watch- 
i nan’s fee is also included. Fees realised from Fadi-kaval 

' We undorstaiid from a numtor ot Pudukottah opi{;rap!is that 
the Iloysalas liad an outpost in tiin [jivsent Pudukottah 
State diirinf- tlie time of tlio lloysala Somr^svara (1234-‘15 — 
1251 A.D). Wo come across tlu! term padaikavakku, 
military accountant (No. .302) No. 395. 

* Pudukottah Inscriptions (1929). 
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rights wore sometimes made over to institutions which 
were in very sore need of a substantial financial help.’ 
Later, the watcdunan’s fee took a new form (talaiydrike) 
and the term Padi-kcival itself had gone out of use, yielding 
place to the modern talaiydri of our villages but with the 
curtailment of the police functions that pertained to his 
predecessor. 

As Ptldi-kaval had to depend upon land tax for its 
successful functioning, the kings made grants of lauds as 
remuneration for the services rendered by those of the 
Paili-kdval} Inscription 156 of 1900 refers to the hcire- 
ditary rights of serving on the Pddi-kaval. This will 
explain the coinmunal division of groups on a functional 
basis ; and this remarkable feature of our ancient village 
organisation, kept up the community and the superiority 
of the executive over the legislative body. The hereditary 
character of the institution is further established by the 
fact that those enjoying Pddi-hlral rights had also the 
right of selling their privileges for a specified sum to 
others. Earcly did ineffichmey in the discharge of this 
function result in the state interference of auctioning die 
Pddi-kaval rights. 

Sometimes inability to pay the royal taxes resulted in 
the selling of the Padi-karal rights. An inscription from 
Pudnkottah, dated .S'. IdBT, refers to the sale of Pddi-kaval 
in auction for 7)0 cakraii/a — a species current as coin as 
those who were enjoying them suffered much as a con- 
se(]ucnoe of a famine caused by tlie failure of the monsoon. 
Another record, dated *S’. 1440, refeu's to the sale of Padi- 
kdval Sarandimia by the residents of Ivaraiyur to a 
member of ITrali rights for 110 panniii and the cause of 
the sale is ascribed to the plight of the vendor who found 
no other means for paying the taxes. 

’ No. TjOS. Vroni PudukoUah. The persons enjoyinfi padi-kaval 
l ifjlits ui'ilured tlio people to pay imli-kiivuL dues for rei)airs to 
he inad(! in the temple. No. 244 of 1914, assifiiiinent of fct)s 
for tlio roi)airs of a tank which became desolate. 

Nos. S156 of 1914 and f)09 of 1912. 
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In tho Post-Vij.‘iyaua}fara period we find the quasi 
autonomous village watch system breaking down, largely 
owing to tlie prevailing anarchy, hut the establishment of 
tho Polujar feudal organisation preserved it and compre- 
hended its op('riition within its scope. 

II 

Kdval tnuhr the Po(if/drs. 

In the epoch that followed the disruption of the 
V'ijayanagara Kingdom those watches continued, though 
under a now name. 'I'he famous Visvanatha Nayaka and 
his co-adjutor, Ariyanatha Mudali, who combined in hini- 
s<!lf ihe double oflices of Dakavoy and Pradhani, were verj' 
elliciont administrators and restored order in the country 
by the institution of the Pillayam system of administra- 
tion. Visvanatha was trained in tho aditjinistrative 
system of the Vijayanagara Kmpire and ‘made his mark 
in applying its principles in a systoniatic manner.* The 
traditional chronicles attribute a larger share of construc- 
tive work to Ariyanatha than oven to Vi.svanatha in tho 
matter of tho establishment ot tho Poligar system. 
Although the systcun was not completely new inasmuch 
as we find some Palayakdrans in the southern country 
before tho enthronement of Visvanatha in Madura, 
nevertheless, to him wiis due its institution as a permanent 
and ofliciont basis for the administration of the country 
and for tho defonco of tho kingdom and the capital.* The 
Pojigar system was tho solution of Visvanatha and 
Ariyanatha for tin; dillicuit problem of reconciling tho 
conflicting intorc^sts of all these classes. The Pa.Iayatu 
organisation likewise spread into the Carnatic and Mysore 
regions; while in all the districts south of Trichinopoly, 
hardly any direct and immediate control ovej- local 
affairs remained in the liands of the ruler and his 
ministers. 


H. Ileras: 'flic Ariividu i>ynaslu \ Vol. I, p. 134. 
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The details of the schetuo of the institution of 
Pdligars as given in tlie chronicles are condensed by 
Nelson, 'fhere were 7'2 bastions to the fort of Madura 
and each one of them was now foi iiially placed in charge 
of a particular chief who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his post at all times and under all circum- 
stances. He had to pay a fixed annual tribute and to 
supply besides a (piota of cavalry and foot-soldiers to 
maintain peace over a particular traot of countiy. In 
return, he was given the charge of a number of villages 
proportioned to his rank, as well as the title of l.Vilaya- 
kiiran. I’he sources of Nelson’s information gatherc'd in 
his book — Thn Mdfiura Goinifnj, A Mtiinial {18(>1 ) — are 
now somewhat discounted in their historical value. .411 
that can be regarded as probable is that the existence of 
the PdHgars as a class elates from the period of the com- 
jtiencemont of the rule of the .Nayakas. Very few of these 
fiof-holders the principal exception is the Setupati of 
Hamnad) can claim that tlnur estates or cliiefships had 
been conferred upon them prior to the Nayaka period by 
the ancient rulers of llie laud. Dr. Caldwell gives the 
literal meaning of Palayakaran as the holder of a camp 
and secondly as a holder of a harony or military tenure. 
Tie condemns l.he systenn of Poligars as having been pro- 
ductive of gri'at evil for, down to the period of their final 
subjection and sidunission to the British authority in 
IHOI, wluniever they wen; not at wa^r with the central 
power, they were at war with one another ; and it was 
rarely possible to collect from theni the tribute or the 
revenue due to tlu' central authority without a display of 
military force which added both to the unpopularity and 
the expenses of collection. The Poligar considered his 
territory as Palayam (or encampment); and the Nayak 
rulers and thcii’ successors did not attempt to o.xercise, or 
even to claim the right of exercising, civil or criminal 
jurisdiction in the limits of Pojigar’s dominions. If his 
tribute were paid and his feudatory regularly sent him 
a,ssistance in his wars, his demands were satisfied. 
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EvGrv considerable town and village in the IN^adura 
Kingdom was fortified and garrisoned with regular troops, 
artillery, traitKul elephants and horses, and a Dalakartan 
was in charge of the defences of each town and responsible 
for its safety. The Pdligars in order to perform their 
military duties effectually, were to beep in perpetual 
readiness a kind of militia properly equipped for service 
and ready to take the field at a moment’s notice. “ This 
militia was excecidingly numerous ; in fact nearly all the 
able-bodied raiyats resident in the Poligars’ dominions 
were militia-men and liable to be called out whenever 
th(!re was danger of invasion or a prospect of foreign 
service.” Some of the nobles other than the Pojigiirs, 
who lived at the capital, held large estates, subject to 
military service and maintained regiments of infantry and 
cavalry. Some of the PoMgars were placed in authority 
over others and they wore made answerable for the good 
conduct of tlnar subordinates. The retainers of the 
Pdligars were mostly raiyats supporting themselves by 
lands granted to them rent-free, on cojidition of rendering 
military service, and received only batta when on duty or 
march ; while the expense of maintaining them in 
efficiency was very trifling. 

The Pdfigilr’s men exercised police duties not only in 
their own villages, but presumed to protect the property 
of the inhabitants and travelh;rs in the adjoining villages, 
and roads. This extension of authority, wholly based on 
encroiUihmont, was converted into a i)rotext “for the 
jiiost severe oppressions of th(> people in the form of fees 
and ready money collecMons. ” Tlniy also claimed rights 
over lauds in the Crovernment villages which they 
preterulod to hold rent-free ; this was largidy duo to the 
fact that the lands of the fief-holders were indiscriminately 
mixed in many places with the Sarkar villages and by the 
Pdligars themselves being allowed to farm out the lands in 
the Government villages. They also frequently contrived 
to eject the raiyats from the lands of which they them- 
selves held the imlui rights and acquired a permanent 
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iriLonist in tlioir kfiival villages. The Poligars (jolloclod 
two sorts of fees, as district watcluu’saiid village watchers. 
The village fees known as tallnni. hlval (fitlialam knrnl) 
were of much older creation than tlie Pdligars’ induonce 
and authority, being co^eval with the establishuKuit of 
villages and constituting the fund for tlu^ support of the 
Talliars or oirujcirs of police.'’ Th(‘ lk‘)|igars had so 
encroached upon and assunuHl tlu^sc^ rights that mon; 
than four-fifths of the villages in TiniKiVc'lly had come 
under their inlluence, and their peons had supt'rseded the 
village 'falayaris or retained tliern on condition of nu-eiving 
from them a share of their pm-fpiisites. The hlval 

or district watching hu^s originatcal either from a, grant of 
the ruler or from the voluntary action of the villagc'rs who, 
h(;ing nnal)I(^ to protcH^t theniselv(‘s, subinitti'd to such 
contrihntions. In lat(‘r tinuis these) fees were extorted by 
the Pdligars fronr defenceless vilhigers as the prici' of their 
forbearing to plunder them. These ('ontrilnitions (‘oiisisted 
in payments of money, grain, plough, or cattle and various 
other articles aaid were made by armed peons detacdicd 
from the fort of the Pdligar for that purpose; th(\y were 
not regulatcHl upon the (a)nsci(m(*e of the Pdhgar; and 
when the payment of them was resisted or not (piickly 
submitted to it was enforced by torture, and the whip ; 
the whoh* village was put into confinement, every occupa- 
tion was iiitei dieted, the cattle jiounded, and the inhabit- 
ants takmi captive into the pollam lands or murdered . . . 
The foes and collections thus made on account of the 
police were exclusive of other assessments to which the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring eircar villages were 
subject iMpially with those in the polhims, und(‘r various 
jnetenees sueli as hunting, balta, marriage expenses and 
presents.* 

The (Imi kaval, though not of ancient institution, 
appears to have had an existemee for many years, but was 
(piite unconnected with the aboriginal system of Indian 

'i he Fifth Tie port from the Seket Covunilt^e on the Atloirfi 
of the F. /, Compamj, 18] !2, Yol. il (XHOG), pp. 89-1)0 
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Police.” VVe can conclude that this institution was 
“ the remnant of the old eystein, of course, in a new garb. 
The police duties exercised by the Poligtlrs were not 
confined to their own villages, but — extended to the 
protection of tlie property of the inhabitants and travellers 
in the adjoining villages and roads. The Pojigars who 
were entrusted with the charge of jjolice were responsible 
for the loss of property stolen with their jurisdictions. 
'I'he mnnerous petty Fbligars exorcising the duty of 
kavalffdrs appear to have only arisen in comparatively 
modern times. They were, in fact, no other than the 
ftotails or headmen of the villages in which capacity it 
was left to them under the ancient system of the Hindus, 
to conduct the general affairs of the police within their 
local boundaries; hut the foes and collections which they 
made in tlui,t capacity were innovations; for the only 
coutrihutions Bjinctioued by that system, W(!ro such as 
wen; applied to the support of the Tajaiyaris of which 
there were several in each village unit ; they contrived 
like all other public servants to live on the village 
russooms iind allotments of niiit-froe lands, when their 
mi'ans of subsistence were usurped from them by tlui 
Pol.igars; ir. many places, the talaiyaris because of their 
lociil knowledge' and power, became plunderers.” 

'I’he Pajayam system tiius perverted and put out »)f its 
normal shape, tin; old system of ktival and connected 
institutions and converted it from being an instrument of 
protection of tlu' villagers into a tool of their oppression 
iind (!xtortion. How difficult a task it was for the British 
(loveruuient to restore </rder and villag(! sticurity in the 
IVijayam lands is discloscid in the reports of Sir 'Thomas 
Muuro forwarded to the Madras (lovermnent as the 
Principal Clollector ot the Ceded Districts in the opening 
years of tlu) Iffth century and in the writings of Bisho)) 
(Caldwell who was intimately ac(piainted with the classes 
of Poligars and their retainers in the 'Tamil Districts. 
Dr. Caldwell asks : “ Can it be really true that the peaceful 
Niiyaka raiyats of the present day are the lineal ^espen- 
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(liuits of tliosc ficrco rotainers of tlu; l^ojioars '* ” and lie 
oontiiiues ; — “ Many of thciu liavo morf^cd thoir traditional 
occupation of watchmen in the safer and more reputable 
occupation of husbandmen”.* 



/] f’ulHical ami (lemml UisUmj of the District of Tinncve.lly 

(1R81), p. ai9. 
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J>Y Shahid Suhbawahdy, jj.a. (Oxon.) 

iidfil Bdffesiruri Professor ( if Vine lUiivrrsltii 
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I am ^nitc'ful to you for tlie honour you have done 
mo in elo(‘tin^' me to pniside ov(U* the Kino Arts Section 
of tliis {k)nferen(*e. I take it not as a eompliimuit to me 
personally but to my Univ(U‘sity, which is tlio only 
(educational institution in India to hav(' roalis(‘d t hat Kiiue 
Arts are a sulUciently important subject to Ixe includiMl 
in the eurricnliim of its Post-draduate studios. In 
(‘stahlishin^- a cliair and uniting together a mimhor of 
scholars, the late Sir Asutosli Mookerjeo, witli charac- 
t(M'isti(' vision, gave a concrete form to a growing need for 
a better and dec'ptw knowledge of this aspe(*t of ancient 
Indian culture, ^riierehv the dignity of a discipline lias 
he(‘n conferred on this subject whicdi, till l;it('ly, list'd to ht' 
tlie special sphere of st'utiinental t‘Xa.ltat.ion and effete 
appreciation by dih'ttantes and aesthetes. 

To-day I wish to draAV your attention to sonit' 
problems that 1 consider of paramount imporlanct' for tiu' 
study c^f the history of Indian Fine Arts and I intend 
to appraise for you the methods that till now have be(*n 
employed in the field of its investigation. I assure' you 
that my criticism is inspirc^dby a genuine desire to clarify 
as best I can the ('onfusion prevailing on the' subject, and 
not by hostility or prejudice' towards tin* |)ioneers of our 
studies whose attemjits I would be tlie last to undervalue. 
In this address T shall try to suggest a different approach 
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and for this purposo I am compcllod to diverge from the 
views ol luauv lor wliom I have admiratii^n and gratitude. 

J<'()r so long liad it been the custom to belittle the 
achievements of I ndian eulture and characterise them as 
expri'ssions ol ci'iidity and the grotesque, that it is fjuite 
intelligil)le, if at the beginning the reaction was of an 
unscieiititie and uncritical nature. Thus, when every- 
thing was considered unworthy and as belonging to a low 
rung of cultural existence, the writers, who might be 
called the discoverers of our art, went to tlie other extreme 
of finding each art object in India to be supremely 
valuable and significant. This reactive hostility towards 
supi'i-ficial comparisons with hhiro])ean (dassical and 
modern art led them to appreciate art objects not for 
their intrinsic worth but as elements in a light for national 
culture. It is not the first time that this has occunx'd, 
for in the history of the world this uncritical acceptance 
of mediocre expressions of culture is an oft-ri'curring 
phenomenon. 'I'lu! pity is that so much emotion and fine 
writing should have been wash'd in refuting the wi'ak 
arguments of our critics. 

.\ littl(\ more knowledge! on our part, for instance, of 
the beginnings of Early (Christian Art, not to s])ea,k of the 
(existing folk-art of Eastern and Northern Europe, would 
have been siillici.ent to op|)ose a propaganda spread by 
])rejudiced bui'i'aucrats and supei’cilious foredgners. The 
truth is that tho.se critics who denied the validity of 
Indian Arts were eithi'r ignorant, or ('Ise were devoid of 
that dei'p cultural adaptability essential to the visual 
apprehension ol unusual lorms. 'I’he 7nore serifuis among 
them found the manifestations of our art strange. The 
average I’luropean normally reacts thus to any art with a 
histoiy or inspiration dilferent to his own. We would 
probably bave done the .same if of late our taste had not 
h{'on enslavi'd by alien ideals. A feeling of ' strangeness ’ 
in tbe presence of an art object is no stigma attached to 
that objec;t but a confession of the incapacity of the 
observer to adjust his sensibility to it. Need we in our 



turn have taken the absurd position of maintaining that 
everything c.reatnd in India was beyond criticism, of 
tearing out from our lu'arts all joy in foreign art, tncni 
wliile it evoked our deepest aesthetic reaction and dciiiying 
artistic excellence, for example, to Classical (rreece and 
Italy and France after tlie Middle yVges ? Was it right 
to regard Indian Art as an insular, naiTow, speciliti, 
liarhoured but all-justifiable instance of a jjarticnlar mode 
of artistic existence ? Why should it have been necc'ssary 
to insist upon a special initiation into the mysteries of an 
esoteric, culture as an esstnitiai e<piipm(nit tor tln^ under- 
standing of Indian art? In thus denying the nniversality 
of appeal in W(‘stern Art I bey have robbed our own art, 
which is one of tbe most itiarvellous expressions of tin; 
human spirit, of that ('lenient which alone justifies the 
existence of Art. ilowev(*r, we must admit that, even 
tbongb ('inbitteriid with a sense of inh'riority, tlu'se writers 
have served a useful purpose in gaining publicity for our 
art and in (blearing tbe ground, whicdi, for want of a 
national cultural (uiterion, liad lain waste for (jenturii's. 

I’he second method of studying our subject confused 
tlie issues, if possible, still more. This was the ai'sthetic 
method and it has not yc't disappeared if we are to judge 
from th(' great volume of writing on Fine Arts to-day. In 
fact, for the last thirty yc'ars almost every historian of our 
art has been guilty of exhausting the English vocabulary 
of adjectivi's denoting beauty and excellence on it. 
There are fenv books or ai ticles where, after the metric 
description has been given of an art object it is not at 
once characterised as exquisite, graceful, fine, beautiful. 
How is it jiossible that, in what is a comparatively ample 
corpus to-day in sfiite of the absence of excavations on a 
comprehensive scale, the ravages of time and the vanda- 
. lism of man, all examples can be described as perfixit or 
even excellent ? 'fhe follower of this school jealously 
guard tbe isolation of their subject from cognate and allied 
disciplines. The woixl archa-ology is anatlu'ma to them. 
They prefeu- to connect art with literature, religion, 
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meditation, lyrical outpouring of logcmls and mythology. 
Von will find a largo number of hooks which, filled with 
('motional ('Il'nsion of the most uncritical kind, (joutaiu the 
nairation in extrnso of the subject-matter of works of art 
that are identified with stories from the .fatakas, the 
Krishna legends and historma! e))isodes. It would seem 
that to these writers the sole purpose of art was illustra- 
tion. I do not deny that the illustrative cpiality, besides 
l)eiug an evidence of theade»piacy of techniejue to a theme, 
is :i,lso an olomout in our intellectual ae.ce])tan(‘(* of a work 
of art. It helps us to undei-staiid in wha,t particular way 
!i certain (object has been refract(Hl iji tlu' Jiiind of the 
artist and exteriorisc'd to our visnality, hut you will agn^e 
with me that, liowever inten^sting this might be, it is but 
:i m<Nigi(' part in our estimation of art objects. Indeed, it 
is tin? k'ast important factor at the moment when wo. 
eonUunplati' a work of art it; tt'rms of its composition, the 
rightful apprehension of which constitutt's the only basis 
of art (aiticism. With the laps(( of time tin* illnstrativa* 
(piality is the first to ('vaporate from our memory, whilst 
we still ngiaiii some recollections of linear intiuTclations, 
structure, modelling, plan, c'-oloius, dispositmn of massi's 
in space, — in short, of the arrangement and tlie radiance 
which reflect the union of the artist's Imi.iii and his 
('motional sensibility. 

Now let us examine the attitudi^ of this school 
towards archii'ology. 1 admit that an a])i)roach which 
('onsists in regarding art obj('cts as men' utilitarian 
elements in material culture, cannot commend itself to 
art historians. I yiela to no one in upholding the 
autonomy and intc'grity of our subj(;ct. Bu', to mo. the 
wholesale condemnation of arclueology in our prc'sc'nt 
state of knowledge of Indian Art, ap|)ears to be childish, 
capricious and fanati(!al. From the point of view of 
method, the importance of archa'ology for our subject 
must be rightly appraised always, of cejurse, bearing in 
mind the cU'ar line which demarcates the aims of these 
two disciplines. I too would have liked to dispense with 
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archaeology if it were possible. But can we afford to 
indulge in this luxury when the greater portion of our art 
still awaits excavation ? 'L'his dependence on arclia-ology 
is not only our lot but that of the students of all the 
classical arts except the Hellenic. There the entire 
corpus or much the largest portion of it has been un- 
earthed, all the lit(‘rary doe.iunents sifted, tlu' chronology 
elucidated, the reigning ideas discovered, the; histori<(al 
episodes brought to light, and thus it is possihU^ to review 
th(^ whole; range of tin* artistic, achievement of the Hellenic- 
peoples, and trace not oul}’ the inllueiKa's and counter- 
inlluences hut the rise, the growth, the culmination and 
the dissipation of forms and techni(pi('. Only in that 
uniiiue instaiuio can we ignorr! arclueology, and tlnit for 
the sole; reason that it has aln^ady c.ontributi'd its full to 
art history. In our case you will admit the objection is 
unn'asonabh'. In fact, those* who art* most vociferous in 
decrying this teunporary alliance rely in their works on 
literary allusions, customs, history, etc., which more! 
rightly heloug to the sphere of arclneological investiga- 
tion. I, for one, if it came to that, woidd preit'r that our 
books Ik; loaded with unilluminatcid archicological material 
ratin'!' than with subjective exclamations s('rving as 
confessions of the writer’s personal aesthetic, reactions. 
This last is an interesting enough thenu; in the autobio- 
graphies of art historians who have risen to eminence' as 
nu'n, otherwise they an; devoid of any value. .Vrt history 
does not consist in recKU'ding the ac'sthetic sensibility of 
all and sundi'y who choose to write on art. 'L'hert' is so 
much of loose thinking and writing on this subject that I 
have deemed it a duty to c.xpatiatc' on it at souu' length. 

The third school is that of the ‘ idealists.' 4'heir 
method (uuphasises the ideali.sui, chiefly religious, muk'i- 
lying Indian Art. It is an attempt, in the last anah^sis 
to divert our attention from the (juality of uniqneiu'ss 
inherctit in every art object towards generalisations dealing 
with the psychology of the ci'cative artist. Their inter- 
pretation thus is ill terms of the conti'iit rather than of 
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tlio form. Yon will liavo recognisod that this approach is 
the most popular with tlui majority of our serious art 
historians. J hope you realise the grave dangers of such 
an attitud<!. It prt'supposes, in spite of the; growing 
(wide.’iee we have from day t«) day of the stiipoiidous 
niiiXerial achievements of ancient Indian culture, ndigious 
idealism to ho the unique interest of the Indian spirit. It 
pro(;e<'d8 further and holds, as logically it must, that all 
the phas(is of our life are (*xplicahle only with reference to 
a spiritual outlook, which is our sole monopoly. To 
(wplain away what to alien eyes appejir extravagaiuios of 
our art, it contrasts the spiritualism of our culture with 
the so-called materialism of the West. All the obvious 
(liscrc.'pancies of our history itattrihutes to th(! irreleviinc.y 
of foreign contiicts, tiot taking into account the need for 
other than spiritual activity that magnifico'nt military 
empires .and luxurious courts must hav(' had, where the 
patrons of art oftem I’cgarded rc'ligion ('il luir as a social 
convenience or as a factor in national colu'sion. 'J’hey 
would have us hedieve^ that the ordinary man in Ancient 
India lived his everyd.ay life in an .at)nos])her(! of arcadian 
simplicity and morality. Artists to them were not only 
god-gifted hut god-drunk. Surely, an artist cannot be 
judged by his passionah' love of (lod, or his elevat('d tlnune 
hut only by his rc'alisation of it in form. He must h.ave 
the vision, tin' t('chidcal |)ro\vess and knowledge of the 
natui'(' of his material as well as of the limitations of the 
human creative cajiacity. He may b(' the denmtee of a 
particidar creed hut lu' must l)e something more. He is 
not worthy of his appellation if, for the purpose of his 
creation, he is solely dependent oji iconographical tradition. 
Kvt'ii when th(i artist follows tradition he must exercise 
his choice among different sets of tradition. His search, 
whatever he his theme, must always be the s,ame, oiz., 
.aft('r Aitalit\', vigour, glamour and ex press! veiuiss. Yet 
he must lx; sensitive to the changes of taste that take 
pla(!e ove!i in countries where conventions seem immutable. 
The ()uestiou.is whether, .at the inoitK'ut of creation, he is 
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the idoalised man who has fiainc'd a vision of truth by 
moditation, pniivor and atonoineut or is ho also .alivo to 
comiiK'roial advantaj^es, the vision hoin^ rovnalod to him 
in tlm procciSH of his work throu<;h tlio nr<?o of his tcmponi- 
mnnt r* Wo talk too mnch of tlio saorcdncss of onr 
oonvontions and traditions, yet Indian Art lias the 
suprcnu! morit, in spite of the ajiparejit lack of variety of 
its themes, of having sueeessfully avoided the academism 
into which other hieratic arts, for example the Bahylonian 
and some pi'riods of the Egyptian and the Byzantine, so 
easily fall. In fact, for a longer period than any other 
piiople of the (jiassical East, we have through changing 
ages and dynasties maintained a higher standard of 
originality, V'ividness and cllicieucy nntil, late in onr 
history, we lapsed into formalism and the baroque. 

Another claim which the ‘idealists’ make for Indian 
Art is the ipiality of its collectivi'iiess which tlu'y contrast 
with the anarchy of individual expression in the West. T 
take this to moan that whilst the Indian artist was a faith- 
ful mirror to the ideals of the collective to which he belonged 
the European created forms in response to an impulse 
which was all his own. Thus it would result that, whilst 
the Indian was securi^ against criticism and sure of receiving 
a certain measure of standardised appreciation, the 
ll’iuropo.an was exposed to adventitious subjective reactions. 
Is this view' really tenable in the light of our knowledge’!* 
Does it not tend to n'duce the Indian creative genius to 
something mechanical, meek and submissive!* Does not 
the pathos of Indian Art controvert tliis supposition ? 
The anonymity of our artists, so often cited to support this 
theory, does not signify their abdication from tlie vanity 
of personal creation, (’an it not allude to an extraodiuary 
objectivity in art appreciation which ancient Indian 
society had achieved, an objectivitj' which consisted in 
completely divorcing the product of art from the persona- 
lity of its producer *!* Moreover, anonymity has been to a 
large extent a characteristic of all aspects of our cultural 
life. The practice is common enough in other civilizations 
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of a tolftologieal type, whether Asiatie or Tliiropean. 
We camiot too strongly refute this supposition whieh 
(Uaiies friMuloin to the Indian artist and seeks to portray 
him as an autoiiuiton in our cultnre. In reality he is 
neitlK'i' hound hand and foot by iconographical traditions 
nor is he that rare phenomenon, a pure artist without 
admixture of aitisanship, imhipeudeut of tlu' halyards of 
creation. We must for the sake of the dignity of the 
Indian artist reinvest him with the characteristics of 
hmuan weakness. Neither (;an we scientilieally acca'pt 
the view of this school, which would reduce tiu! manifes- 
tations of Indiaji nsligions art to men! ohjei-ts of cult. 
'I'he very plasticity inlnu'ent in them must he recognised 
as e\id('ne(! of their discreetness and autonomy. 'I’ho 
rhythm tiuiit h(!ats through them is the rliythm of tin' 
individual creative temperament and not of a colhattive 
entity. 'I’lu! forms of Indian Art in common with those 
of all otlu'r arts art! the result of personal diviiiiitions, 
inventiveness and unforesemi revtilations, and not the 
translation of Yogic attitudes and particular religious 
symholism. .as in all oth(>r lands the synd)ols and attri- 
butes are m(!r('ly di!corative variations cju tin* main 
coher«Mit linear sta.ti!meut [)rt!sent(!d to oui’ judgment. 

In <-riticisiug the tend(!ncies w'ith which I have been 
dealing, I hope 1 have indicated to some extent tlie 
method 1 would like to see adoptt'd for th(> stiuly of thi! 
history for our Kine Arts. If I have belittled the iiK'tiiods 
that till Jiow ha.V(! prevaih'd, it is lu'cause ea<!h of them 
has claimed, consciously or unconsciously to he the only 
OIK' for th(' interpretation of our art. I iuive, attacked the 
irrelevancy of the first, the frivolity of the second and the 
in.ade(|uacy of the third school. In adAoe.ating a more 
compreh(!iisiv(! approach I would not c'sehew' some of the 
('lomeuts from the.se systems, if the first two might be 
dignified h_\ that name. I w'ould like to include in it the 
('uthusiasm of the nationalists, for without fervour all 
subjects of study arc lifeless ; within w'ell defined limits I 
would accept the subjectivism of the aesthcitos, for the 
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sinncro approlionsioii of boanty is ao incentivo in our 
pursuit. But tluis(^ aro mernly pragmatic concessions. I 
have greater respect for the writers of the third school for 
they at least have knowledge. Tlu'v attempt to div(^ into 
tlu' s(;(;rets of the (ireativ-c process in tlu^ mind of the 
artist, though to me th(iy nmiain hopel(‘.ssly umiWM.re 
of th(' luirepeatjihility of his (exacting pcn’sonality. 
They wrongly identify the inspiration with the inspired. 
I regard art also as a relatiul phemunenon, only 
one aspect of our cultural life. But 1 maintain 
that it has an idemtity and int(‘grity of its own. 
Our attiunpt sliould h(i to investigate its distinct Ixung, 
standing out iiuhjpendently froiri othm- so(aologi(?al 
phenomena and y('t at the same time situated amongst 
them. Th(‘ main preoccupation of the history of art should 
l)e tlu*- study of tlu'. devidopmiuit of form and the evolution 
of tecluii(|ue whicdi has madi^ that form r(*.alis.*il)l(\ Wti 
have to follow up, through the a,g(^s, the growing powei’of 
Jiian over his material, hut we must boar in mind that the 
development of art randy coincid('.s with the (dironology 
of history. Styles, designs, patterns, trieksof eom|)ositioii 
us(* of (jolonrs achi(iV(‘ pcadection, as otlujr ciiltunil 
phenomena also do, by sojiietimes reverting to tludr 
origin. To trace tlius the life of an art objcH^t and the 
dififerofit stages whudi have contributed to its final shape, 
it is necessary to have a wide kiunvledge of tlu^ vagaries of 
form in other cultures. Moreover, it is a rare thing for 
an artist, in a moment of inspiration, to bring to life an 
entirely original form. Bike most things it is influenced 
eitlun* by tradition, whicdi has integrated it as tin* only 
adc(|uat(^ expression of a specific sensibility, or (dse by 
contact with the products of foreign cultures. .Alost ai t 
objects in India are composite of these indigenous or 
foreign inlluences, A work of art of our Middle Ages 
often is an ('pitoine of age-long conflicts and harmonies 
among combating racial propensities as W(dl as lietwi'en 
indigenous and imported taste. TluMiK^thod I recommend 
may be called sociological, ft is not new, only recent. It 
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has tho sanction of the most important treatises on the 
history of art to-day. It has the advantage of removing 
distinctions between tlie instory of art in different lands 
generalising tin; principles wliicli condition tho life 
of art everywliero. It studios the current taste, the 
political circumstances, the social background, the 
philosophical trend of thought of a period, in order to 
clu(;idatc. those factors which control an artrist’s mind but 
which can never dominate or suppress his creative urge. 
Among these limiting factors this tnethod gives a plac(! of 
inHiortancc to race and foreign cultural contacts. It is 
now an admitted fact that in spite of migrations, changes 
in ?nod(!s of living and political fortunes, ra(;ial taste and 
skill always persist. I'hey can only be repressed for a 
while. Blood seems to have a deeper memory than the 
human mind and sometimes even symbols of long-forgotten 
beliefs make their unexpcictcd appearance. Inlluences 
of foreign cultimss, whether accepted voluntarily or forced 
by political exigeticic's, also survive. Ac(|uired methods of 
ov('rpow('ring the resistance of material are j’arely permit- 
ted to lapse because they spell econojiiy, rapidity and ease;. 
Sometinies the same alien influence may dominate, as in 
(iaudhiira, or siujcumb to national reaction as undci’ the 
'l’‘ang in (Jhina, but in both cases, comjuering or vancpiished, 
it constitutes a part of succeeding history. Not only is 
its contribution to form or techjii<|UL not to be (juostioned 
but it must be taken into account even when we charac- 
terise it as non-valid, because it is in the struggle against it 
that new forms conu; into being. Surely it caniiot take 
away from the prestige of 'iiy art to acknowledge its debt to 
foreign inllueiu^es. Some cultural milieus are so vital that 
they al'sorb and transform them or force them to tlieir 
iKMids. (llasshial India, China and By/antium, to name 
only three cultural groups, succeeded in assiinilating the 
outer inlluences to the exigenciesof their aesthetic demand. 
This method also maintains that form in art is not 
indissolubly connected with its content but with its 
technique. We are familiar with this tendency ip inodern 
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times ])coause of Llio abstractioa in visualising iuabl(;r 
employed by the cubists and tlicir extreme groups, the 
suprematists and thedadaists. It is the study of technique, 
the valiant conquc'st of the human race over dead material, 
which is most lacking in the History of Indian Art. It 
is not religious subjects, nor tbe wealth of our artistic 
imaginativeness which distinguish our art from that of 
others, but its un(!qualled virtuosity in techni(|uc. 
Whether in sculpture or in the industrial arts no material, 
stone or metal or wood, lias been able to resist subservience 
to our most extravagant phantasy. We have combined 
different metals, we have united stone with metal and 
stone with stone, as no other people in the world has been 
able to do, and we have possessed a technical mastery 
which has made us envisage unterritied any subject, how- 
ever incompatible it be with our actual experience. 

.1 advocate this method with a purpose. Ilefore 
concluding I shall touch very briefly on an application of 
it, which I commend to your attention. You must have 
heard that in recent times some Western scholars have 
been deeply engaged in discovering the iutluonce of 
nomads, (diielly Iranians, on the art of their countries, 
b’orty-five years ago Kondakov established tbe import of 
Iranian elements in Byzantine Art. Uussian scholars, who 
were his followers, accepted Iranism because they found 
that the Hellenistic theory i^ould not explain away the 
di Uicult problems besetting the origin and forms of Scythian 
Art. Since the chance find of the Oxus Treasure and the 
Sa.ssanian silver plattens, researches in Celtic Art and the 
Art of the Croat .Migration, e.xcavation in Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor and Crete, the discovery of tbe art of Central 
Asia and Luristan, investigations in early Cliinesi; .\rt and 
in -lapanose Art of the Nara period, since the Turki and 
Mongolian finds, we have come into pos.session of a new 
clue which we hope will ultimately elucidate the inter- 
change of art forms in Asia and Europe. The Persian 
Exhibition of Jjondouiu IfkII brought to a focus rc.soarches 
in this direction. The dynastic art of Irau and Asiaic 
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jiiiniatun; painti?!-;, fto mention only two subjects, have 
recently been studied from this point of view, 'i’hc 
<{r»!atest atteiition is being paid to the chalcolitbic period 
and to tbe Iianian migration in proto-history. There arc 
brilliant scbolii,rs and art historians who have taken up 
tins work. Among them I might iiumtion RostovtsoK in 
Americ:i., Strzygowski in Austria, 'I’.illgren in b’inland, 
Minns and Dalton in England, T’akacsz and Kettich in 
Itnngary, Andc'rson in Sweden, Alii let in Eranea', Saii'i’e 
and ll(!r/feld in (hu’inany and ivatakami in Japan, fn 
I’rague, scholars belonging to the, Russian emigration 
hav (5 founded the, Institnt Kondakovianmn, muiied after 
tbe great I lyzantologist, which under the direction of 
Kalitinsky, has been ))nblisbing a marv('llous periodical 
spe(;ially devot('d to the study of tlu' nomads and the 
distribution by tlumi of specific art motifs mid compo- 
sitional a,rra.ngements. 'I'his is a fascinating subject and 
sbouki surely lie studied with refercmce to our own art. 
T may mention here that, when during the International 
Congnws of the History of Art at Stockholm in IfW-l 1 
bad sketched the ])ossiI)ilities of this study, it was received 
with a great deal of intcu'est by the Iranists assinnbled 
th(U('. It is true, that be,cause, of fndia’s geographical 
position she could not .serve as a great centre for the 
intorchaiigt* of art forms, such as the stepjie zomi from 
Korea to the Carpathians did. Rav,ia.l infiltration in our 
country, after the Aryan migration, was also randy of ;i 
mass (diameter, 'fho foreign nomadic dynasties that 
came to India, had already had a period of settled existence 
and retained Imt a dim .‘•lemory of their previous iiiode of 
living. Moreover, they adopted India as their home and 
from t'ee outset had to contend against a vital indigenous 
culture. But still we cannot ignore the fact that, during 
long centuries, we were ruled by the Kushan branch of 
the franian nomadic tribe of the Vue-chis, and it was 
under them that many beginnings were made in Indian 
Art. \V(> cannot but be struck in Kushan sculpture by 
an uncanny observation, a marvellous sense of modelling. 
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a poise and an accretion of traits and symbols hearkening 
to a non- Indian past. The domination of Western India 
by the Sakas and later of Central India by the White 
Huns, also Iranian nomads, irjust have left vestiges in our 
art forms which it would be well wort h our while to trace. 
Most examples of our art are reflections of court culture, 
so it is to the industrial arts, especially to folk-art, that 
wo have to turn to disengage the Iranian elctnent. I am 
convinced that the pursuit of this enquiry will prove 
fruitful and be of immense importance to our art history, 
ft will destroy, among other things, the narrowness of the 
generally accepted conception of our art. I therefore 
suggest that for the future study of our subject the 
sociological method offers greater scope. The modern 
investigator, alive to the importance of race, influences, 
root forms, traditions, the history of technique, etc., 
must maintain the disparateness of art from other socio- 
logical phenomena and yet be aware of its dependence on 
them. Whilst recognising the collective pressure, he 
must insist on the inviolability of the freedom of the 
individual (‘/reative spirit. It is essential for him to 
possess a eatholunty of taste and wide aesthetic sympathies, 
the diversity of art manifestations jueaning nothing more 
to him than chance specific applications of certain funda- 
• mental principles governing creation in all cultures. 
Thus he should be capable of >’eacting as sensitively 
to the Greek ideal of the divine man as to the Indian 
ideal of the man-divinity. 



THE AET OP THE GOMATA COLOSSUS 
By Da. M. H. Krishna., m.a., d. lit. (lond.), 
Ifirector of Arclwology, Mysore. 


{Extrnci /rom a payer on the (iomatUvara Image on the 
toy of Vindhyagiri in Hravanahelagoln.) 

The iiuage is on the whole a-very successful piece of 
sculpture since the spirit of Jain renunciation is fully 
brought out in it. The naloid figure shows absolute 
renunciation, while its stiff, erect posture stands for 
perfetit self-control and the benign smile on the face 
shows inward bliss and sympathy for the suffering 
world. 

liut th(i image could come in for much criticism 
especially from the point of view of Anatomy : 

It is bent too far back to have a stable equipoise. 
The impression it gives is that of too little length and 
too much breadth. The figure ought to have been 
about 6 teet longer for the size of its head. The shoulders 
are too stiff and square to be natural, they are also too 
large for the size of the figure. The arms are too thick 
for their length and for the length of the image. The 
forearm is too short in Comparison with the upper arm. 
The wrists are almost as thick as ankles and the hands 
nearly as large as feet. The legs are poorly shaped being 
massive and lifeless. An apology for the knee appears in 
the shape of a few lines. The ankles are thick, the feet 
fattish and the toes too long. The lower limbs have 
almost no character. The neck is too stout, stiff and 
cylindri(;al to bt; natural. It meets the head and the 
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chest at au angle. The conventional two linos growing 
horizontally in front of it fail to relievo its unnatural ness. 
The nipples are marked by regular wheel shapes which 
are impossible in nature. Kvon the beautiful face is 
considerably affected by convention. The hair forms 
regularly curved ringlets lying quite Hat on the head. 
The eyebrows are set too high in the forehead and are 
too roughly chiselled to bo natural. The upper lip has a 
fine upper edge and is beautiful though rare, but the 
lower lip projects too forward falling short of only 
hanging out. The ears are much too large and in want 
of proportion. 

Convention and want of proportion arc the two 
important defects in the figure while its merits are the 
sublime beauty of the face and the gigantic proportions of 
the colossal image. 


44 * 



THE PAliVA-KASr OE FTILL-ANE-NEWMOON 
EOEMUEA OF THE VEDaNGA-JYAUTISIIA 

By A'lihakdufra Vimradd, Vnh/iilajuldra, Mahdmaliopd- 
(Ihnajja Du. H. SnA>r,aiSASTUY, JJ.A., I'H.D. (llONY.), 

llHired Direclof (if Ai'c/ttfolofjical liesearches in 
Mi/aorn, Mijunir.. 


So far back as 1877 the late Dr. 'I’hibaut made some 
contiibiitioii to tlie explanation of tlio Vodan^ajyantisha 
to tl\o .loiivnal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal. With 
tlic exception of Vv. U, 18-17, 19-23, 25-27, 29, and 41 
which he found obscure lu' explained the rest of the verses 
clearly and consistently with the astroiioniical system 
adopted* in tin; Jyaiitisha. The system taught in the 
work is a cycle of five luui-solar \u!ars consisting of 1,880 
days divided into 02 Sfivana months of 80 days each. Tn 
the 121 Parvas of the cycle the sun makes five revolutions 
through the circle of the 27 Nakshatras, while the moon 
makes 07 revolutions through th(; same cir<d(>. Basing 
his calculations upon those first prin.-.iples of the .fyautisha, 
he arrived at the Jjiinar Parva formula in terms of the 
Nakshatras as follows : — 

Since the Moon makes 07 revolutions through the 
cinde of the 27 Nakshatras in 124 J^arvas, she makes in 
one Parva 07X27-1-124 revolutions, that is, she passes 
througli 07X27-4-124 or 11 and 78/124 Nakshatras. In 
two Parvas twi(!e as many Nakshatras; in three Parvas 
thrice as many Nakshatras ; and so on. Ecasoning in 
this way he construc.ted a table of the 124 Parvas — 62 full 
moon Parvas and 02 new moon Parvas — of the cycle of 
five years. J le also stated that this I’arva formula might 
bn contained in one of the obscure verses. But scholars 
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like Mr. Barhaspatya, Mr. Sankara Biilakrishna Dlkshit, 
Mahamahoitadhjaya Suilhiikara Dvivedi, and Lokainanya 
Bala Gangadliara Tilak, who all inadn a deterniined at- 
tempt at interpreting the ohscnrc versos, discovered no 
such formula in any of those verses. Their failure to dis- 
cover the formula was not because there was no such 
verse in the Jyaiitisha, hut because tluiy read their own 
meaning into the verses instead ol finding out the author’s 
own meaning. As the Vedangajyantisha is so old as the 
11th or the 9th century B.C., it is really dillicult to find 
out what the author really intended to convey in the 
enigmatic verses of the Jyautisha. A elm? is, however, 
found in an unexpected quarter. 'I’he .Jaina astronomical 
works, such as the Suryaprgnapti and the .1 yotislikaranda, 
are based upon the same system as that of the Jyautisha. 
A comparison of the .lyautisha with the former reveals 
that the Parva formula is (jontaiued in the 13th verse, as 
indicated by the word “ Parva-rasi ” contained in it. The 
verse runs as follows : — 

“ Nirekam dvadasabhyastam dvigunam chapya- 
samyutam • 

Shashthya shaslithya yutam dvahhyam Parvanam 
rasirnchyate 

This is the reading of the verse found in the text edited 
by Dr. 'rhihaut. M ahanbahojirulh iiaija Sudhakara Dvivedi 
road the last word of first half of the verse as ‘‘ gatasaiiiyn- 
tam.” It is not known where he found that reading. I take 
“ chapyasamyutam ” to be a mistake for'‘ rnpasamyntam.” 
1 propose that reading not because it suits my meaning of 
the verse, but because it gives a Parva-rasi formula 
exactly similar to that ex[)lainod in the Jai?ia works and 
also to that arrivc?d at by Dr. 'L'hibaut. 'Pin? verse can be 
translated as follows : — 

Having deducted one (Amsa from the four Aiu-sas 
of a Nakshatra), multiply the remainder liy 1*2 and then 
by 2 ; the product with one added to it constitutes a 
Parva-ra^i, when divided by twice sixty-two, that is, 
124. 
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Hore “clvahliyiTiin yuktaya sliashthyil, dvabhyam 
ynktaya shaslitliya yutam ” is takea to moan coujbined 
with sixty-two and sixty-two as its denominator; in 
other words, it moans divided by twice sixty-two, that is, 
one himdred and twonty-fonr, Tlu! formula is thus 
(sxpressed in fi<fures ; — 


(l-l)XL2x‘2-f 1 73 . 

124 ~124‘^ 


a formula of Parva-ra4i. 


As airc'ady pointed out, this formula is arrived at by 
dividing the moon’s 67 revolutions through the circle of 
the 27 Nakshatras by 124 Parvas in which those revolu- 


tions were completed. 


07X27 

124 


is equivalent to 14 Naksha- 


tras and 73 out of 124 parts of a Nakshatra. Since the 
Moon takes 010 Kalas to move through a Nakshatra and 
since a day is divid(!d into 603 Kalas, the same may be 


, • , , . , 07 X 27, 010 

expressed in terms of days by multiplying ey 


The latter is e(|uivalent to 


07X27X010 

124x003 


1830 1 ,47 

12-1 = ‘■'(ii 


days. 

In his commentary on the Jyotishkaranda, Malaya- 
giri, the commentator, arrives at the same Parva-rilsi 
formula as follows : — 


The Sun makes five revolutions in 124 Parvas. 
Hence in one Parva ho makes 5/124 revolutions, or 

5x27 135 „ , , 

“ 124 ' I'itkshatras. 

Again the Sun moves through 5x27 Nakshatras in 1830 
Jays. Hence to move through one Nakshatra he takes 

_ days, that is, or 13— - days. Hence to move 

O X I \) f) ' 


135 


through Nakshatras he takes 

J24 


135 > 122 . , 47 T 


which is exactly similar to the formula given in the 
Vedangajyautisha. 
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Malayagiri gives two more methods of arriving at the 
same formula as follows (p. 248) : — 

(1) The Moon takes 1,830 days to make 124 Parvas. 

Hence to make one Parva she takes ^-7^orl4^^ days. 

124 62 


32 

(2) The Moon takes 29 days to make a month. 
47 

Half of this is equal to 14’^ days. 


This is the ligure for one Parva. 'I’o arrive at tl»e 
figure for two Parvas it is multiplied by 2 ; for three 
Parvas by 3 ; and so on for any number of Parvas within 
124 Parvas. 

A reference to the adjoined tabki of Parvas in terras 
of Nakshatras will inake this clear. 

That this is the Parva-raiii formula meant in the 13th 
verse of the Jyautisha, is corroborated by what is 
stated in the 16th verse. It says that in those Parvas 
whose, iiuiuber is 12 or a nuiltiple of 12, the fractional 
part of Bhainsa or Nakshatrarasa is 8 or a multiple of H. 

The Hham.sa of the 1 2th Parva is x 12 — 7 • in 

I'J'i 1 ‘J'l 


tho 24th Pai’va it is twice as much ; and so on with the 
other i^arvas. 

All this is made clear in my edition of the Vedrih.i’M- 
ivautisha with my own Sanskrit commentary and hhi^dish 


translation. 

1 New moon 0/121 Dhanishtlui 

2 22, 124 .Purvablifulni 

3 4'I/J21 Uevati 

4 (JO 421 Bharani 
SB/124 Rohiui 

6 110/ 124 Anlva 

7 8/121 Aslesha 


1 luill moon 78/121 .Maj^ha. 

2 05 124 llfctaiTiphali^. 

8 117/124 China. 

4 15.' 124 AnuPiitlha. 

5 87, 124 Mala. 

() 51) 124 Uttarashrulha. 

7 81.421 Sravislitha. 
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8 30/124 I’ni'vrtplialg 

9 52,124 Hasta 

10 74 12 1 Svati 

11 9(i/124 Aiiuji'idha 

12 IIH 124 Mula 

13 U) 121 Si'iivana 

11 3H'12I .Satiibliisliaj 

15 00/124 Ul.tai'ai)liMi'ti 

10 82 1 24 Asvini 

17 101,124 KiiUika 

IS 2' 124 Ardvii 

19 21/124 Pushya 

20 26/124 Alaglta 

21 62/124 Uttaraplialg 

22 90/124 Otiitra 

23 112/124 Visaklia 

24 10/124 Mula 

25 32/121 Utlarashaillia 

26 84/124 Dhardslitlia 

27 76/124 Pfii'vabliadra 

28 98/124 Kovati 

29 120/124 Bliarani 

30 18/124 Mcigasiisha 

31 40/121 Punai'vasu 

32 62/124 Aslesha 

33 84/124 PQrvapltalg 

34 106/124 Ilasta 

35 4/124 Visaklia 

36 26/124 JyGsliflia 

37 18.121 Piuvaaliadha 

38 70/124 Sravana 

39 92/124 Sataliiiishaj 

40 114/124 LIttarabliadni 

41 12/124 Uluuani 

42 34/124 Uoliiiii 

43 56/124 Ardra 

44 78/124 Pusbya 

45 100/121 Maghfi 

46 122/124 lIltarapbalK 

47 20/124 Svati 

48 42/124 Anuradlia 

49 64/124 MQla 

50 86/124 Uttarasliadlia 

51 108/124 Dbaiiisbtba 
02 6/124 Uttarabbadra 


8 103/124 I‘u]'vabbadia. 

9 1 124 Asvini. 

10 23, 1 24 Kriitika. 

11 45/ 124 Mrigastrsba. 

12 67/124 Punavvasu. 

13 89/124 AsUisba. 

14 111/124 Purvaplialg. 

15 9/121 Cbitva. 

31/124 Visakba. 
53/124.)yi)sb!lui. 

75/124 Purvasbadlm. 
97/124 Sravaiia- 
119/124 Satabbisbaj. 
17/121 Revati. 
39'124'fBbaiani. 

61/124 Robini. 

83/124 Ai-dni. 

105/124 Pusbya. 

26 3/124 Purvaplialg. 

27 25/124 Hasta. 

28 17/124 Svati. 

29 69/124 Anuradlia. 

30 91/124 Mula. 

31 1 13/124 IJttarfishaclha. 

32 11/124 Satabbisbaj. 

33 33/124 littarabbadra. 

34 55/124 Asvinl. 

35 77/124 Krittika. 

36 99/124 Alrigaslrsba. 

37 121/124 Punarvasu. 

38 19/124 Mafiha. 

39 41/124 Uttaraplialg. 

10 63/124 CJhitra. 

41 85/124 Visal-lia. 

42 107/124 .Tyosbtba. 

43 5/124 (Jttarasbadba. 

44 27/124 Dbanishtba. 

45 49/124 Purvabbadra. 

46 71/124 Revati. 

47 93/121 Bbaranl. 

48 115/124 R.obini. 

49 13/124 Punarvasu. 

50 36/124 Purvapbalg. 

51 57/124 Puivapbaly. 
62 79/124 Hasta. 
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63 2R/124 Asvini 

54 50/124 Krittikil 

55 72/124 ]\Irif*as1rslia 

56 94; 124 Pumirvasii 

67 116/124 Aslesha 

68 14/124 Ullaiuphalj^ 

59 36/124 Gl.itrn. 

60 58 '124 Visakl.a 

61 80/121 Jyostha 

62 12/124 Purvaslia4lia 


53 

101/124 Svati. 

54 

123/124 Anuvadiia. 

55 

21M.24 Purvashadha. 

56 

43/124 Slav an a. 

57 

65/124 Satiihhisliaj. 

58 

87 1 24 ( J t tarab 1 1 ad ra 

59 

109/124 Asvini. 

60 

7 124 Hob ini. 

. 61 

29/124 Ardra. 

.. 62 

51/121 iisliya. 



TIIK BJIAOAYA'l’A PLAYS IN MYSORE 


By \i. Nai.-asimhachak, m.a., 
An-li(roh)(ii.Gal, L)f‘[)artment, The University, Mysore. 


Yaksliariawi - Tha Blifij^avatii plays, (jonsisting of 
regular dramas and pantomimes enacted to tin; Y akshagdna 
mode, hav(! boon V('ry popular, more particularly in the 
rural than in tlu' iirbjin parts of th<> Mysore State, as also 
in those of the rest of South India, 'riic Yakshagiina 
is mainly conceived to entertai/i a rustic audience and the 
etymological explanation of thi^ word, ‘ celestial melody,’ 
do(!s not p('rhaps quite agree with what some scholars 
understand by it. Dr. Brown' explains it a.s ‘a melody, 
a ebant ; poetry written rather to suit an air than aceord- 
ing to the strict rules of prosody ’ Dr. Kittol' also calls 
it a melody and a kind of popular dramatic composition ; 
but as ix'gards th(> pros<Hly be contradic-ts Brown by saying 
that ‘such license is not to take place in Kanareso, as it 
includes all th(> metres, respe(;tively Mora-metres, that 
are fit for bc'ing c, banted : Kandus, Ragales, and H/iaf/ia- 
dts.’ It seems that in Yakshagdna nietre and melody are 
the most im])()rtaut because, wuetlnir in a regular play 
or only a pantomime, dancing and music go hand in hand 
and a nu'lody, to be at all attractive, must follow a metre. 
It seems also that this mutual dependence between rdga 
and lata lias been maiuly instruimmtal in bringing about 
that heavenly symphony which vindicates the pertinence 
of th(! term Yakshagdna. 

Diffusion and. Diversity . — The Bhagavata plays, as 
we find them, go by different names in South India. 

' Soo Ills Telugu-Liiiglish Diutioiisiry, p. 10 . 08 . 

■ Essay on Canaroso Litoraltiro in liis odilion of Nagavarma’s 
Prosody, Ixxii n, 3 
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Keguliir piays aro generally known as Bai/alii-afas, that is 
to say, plays enacted in the open. 'L’hc term Teriivii- 
kattu or ‘ street play ’ used in the; Madras Presidency 
means much the same. In Dharwar and its neighbourhood 
they are simply called Bhagavatara-dlagalv, or J)amvatdra- 
dtagaiu — the former name, as in Mysore, indicating the 
stage-managership of the Bhdgacata and the latter, 
generally tlu; theme of the plays. More often, they are 
only called Yakshagdna, tlu! import of whi(;h has just now 
been explained and ])oints to the general style of these 
plays. The KathakaUs of Malabar are. however, really 
pantomimes more in the nature of the marionette obtain- 
ing in several parts of Mysore than in that of regular 
dramatic performances ; though, as a mattcir of fact, 
human actors do hike active part in them and histrionics 
can thus he b('tt(‘r relieved even in a dumh-sliow, than in 
a puppet-show. In the Mysore State w(! come across two 
kinds of puppets employed on the rustic stage: one is 
called the ‘ Chahhilada-goiuhe,’ that is, a Hat puppet of 
hide, som(^times painted over on (utlu'r side, often articu- 
lated at the joints, lower jaws and lips, and invariably 
braced up to a slender stick of bamboo or other material 
whicli is taken from tlie head downwards and is made 
to serve as a handle just below tlie feet. The stage 
erected for the purpose* of this shadow play is very simple. 
A small booth of Mack cloth is pitched up, with the screen 
in front being formed of tightl) fitted up white musli?i. 
A powerful light, formerly of cocoanut or gingily oil and 
now usually of kerosine, is kept behind the screen 
on th(' inside. The manipulators s(|uat at a lower level 
between the light and the screen and wave with great 
expression the puppets to and fro so thai they are thrown 
in silhouette against the illuminated curtain to the sensi- 
tive form of the Yakshagiiiia music. The other is the 
more widespread ‘ Sntradd-gonike ’ that is, a perfectly 
modelled puppet controlled by strings and used in the 
marionette show. To the different limbs of the body 
which is hollow inside, the strings are fastened, — of course, 
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not too tightly, for tliat would prevent ea:sy movement of 
the limbs to and fro — and taken out through the head and 
tied on at a distance to a ring, usually of metal but, in a 
f(!W ('ases, made also of caiie. About thirty to forty 
|)Uj)p(^ts a.r(' us(id in ('ach show and managed by a troupe 
of professionals consisting generally of eighteen persons. 
These p(‘()ple erect a scaffold i)ehind the curtain on the 
stage' shutting it out from the view of the audience and 
let down the puppets in front to the full view of the 
lookers on, tjiking, of course, enough care to hide the strings 
from the sight of the people. The whole show is managed 
so dexterously that it would evoke not a little admiration. 
Usually each person manipulatijs even s(Won or eight 
puppets at a show and, all through, the naturalness and 
grace attaidied to the histrionics and gi'stures would 
never deteriorate, nor the Yak,shafjdita would go out of 
tune or harmony with tlu^ movements of the puppets 
nasmuch as tluise very movements appciar to [lunctuato 
the songs and spe^cch. 

Conf/rdskd loiih Hiagn , — The enactment of 

tlu'sc plays may, to a certain extent, dilTer from locality 
to locality and may have adopted, of latig to a greatiu’ or 
lesser degree, the more fashionable and up-to-dat(^ tech- 
nique of tli(^ tlu^atrical performances which are gradually, 
but surely, supplanting the Yalcshaf/ana whicdi, before 
long, may absolutely bo forgotten as some other Indian 
arts are, notably dancing; thougli stray and uninllnenccd 
examples might y('t be shown as surviving in places few 
and far between. It is lanumtablo enougli that Indian 
dancing is almost obsolete, if not practically dead, and the 
tradition of the ancient Jiharatasastra almost ndegated to 
oblivion, though — thanks to the efforts of some sincere 
workers in tills field — some hope has now sprouted that the 
spirit of tliis ago could yet bo reformed and once again 
made alive to the glories of Indian dancing. But the 
time spirit in regard to the Yahhafjaua is changed to an 
extent that sonic people have oven gone so far as to 
ridicule the Yahhagana by calling it Donihi Ddsvra kiinita 
that is, the pranks of a mobliko troupe of IJdsas ; the spirit 
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is enchanted by the more alluring modern theatres with 
equipments of multi-coloured lights and scenery. Often 
we find the illiterate rustic biding his opportunity for 
going into the city and spending unmindfully the greater 
part of his hard-earned income at the tempting dramatic 
and cinema theatres. Tt may he that tin; modern theatre 
has its owJi merits, apart from its being a mvir ])ompous 
and full of s[)leiidour, though, aec,ording to some, a few 
concerns generally, if not mainly, indulge in vanities and 
frivolities, not to speak of their avowed aim of money- 
grabbing, which to the KaA;.s7<rt,(7(('/a players is totally alien. 
If the YaliHliagCimi is simple in its conception iind simpler 
in its execution, there are, nevertheless, manifold merits 
of its own, too, crowned by that easily intcslligibhi vei'se 
•and prose which are absolutely free from literary gymna- 
stics. The functions, in a real play, of the Blidgarafa 
who is the ‘pilot’ and of the Kodd/u/i, the arch-jestisr, 
ar(! not meredy felicitous but would throughout hold the 
audience in rapture. 'Fhe music also is simple and rid of 
extraneous inllucnces. In its simplicity and purity there 
is juuch enjoyment. The tempering tune generally suits 
the piece and renders it highly effective, wldle it is itself 
devoid of the theatrical san ga/ i -sangl ta which is becoming 
monotonous day by day. 'The YakalKujanu pieces are of 
shorter duration and sweeter in the sense that they are 
mor(! homely tiian the modern dramatic songs which, 
sometimes, contrast very badly even with the ordinary 
domestic cradles and drati songs. In dancing, too, the 
Yalinha(jdiia beats its modern rival. It seems as though, 
the traditioias of the ancient Bharata-mul ra are still living 
in the Yahliagdna performers. Without dancing, the 
Yakiihagdna, whether in real play or pantominu! or mario- 
nette, is incoiKieivable. A song is begun in a chorus and 
a measure started both of time and steps either by the 
actor ill the case of regular plays and pantomimes or 
through puppets in marionettes ; immediately a pause is 
given to the tune and a great relief is effected to perfection 
by the simultaneous beating of the resonant iitridangas 
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and tlie vociferous, but all the same elegant, measurement 
of the steps, especially those which form the finality of a 
tala and could be demonstrated oidy by expert dancers of 
proviui worth and long practice. No sooner the last 
stroke is given of the tcda, than the song begins again and 
continues along with tlu; dance which, at this stage, sets 
oil to advantage not merely the mode; with vivid gestures 
and demeanour but also the particular ‘ flavour ’ attached 
to the piece that is sung. Modern observers may 
chide the method as bordering on the primitive ; hut it 
is a pity that they overlook wh.at intricacies of the tfl/a 
are thus dimionstratcd, what originalities displayed, and 
how excellent the dancing is, coupling itself with a variety 
of mystic gestures, the charming flavours, the hai'inony of 
the lulling homely music and last but not least, the 
dignity of the theme usually enacted, not for love of money 
nor yet for vain splendour, but for aims whic.h are sacred, 
devotional, patriotic, rejuvenating, didac.tic and oven 
metaphysical. 

Orri/m. -Indeed, these! are the features which have 
evolved^ the YalcKhaf/diia works at a time when need for 
them was keenly felt. As a class of K'annada literature 
the Faliahafifma may be barely four hundred years old- 
Hut its origin, apart from the name by which we know it, 
may go back to an .auti(juity whic-h is enveloped by the 
mist of hoariness. It is of course not necessary in this 
short paper to dilate on times when among the several 
indigenous tribes mere rtivels of dance and song prevail(!d 
in addition to their war dances and their imitating in 
peaceful times the prancing and cooing of birds and so on. 
Nor need we even trace how, through tlu! ages, the tech- 
nique of the classical Sanskrit plays moulded the 
indigenous dramatic art in the south of India. 

The term Bhdfjaoata relates to a follower of Vishnu 
or Vasudeva, and clearly indicates the Jihakti cult exist- 
ing in India from a date at least as aiuiient as the inscrip- 
tion of Heliodorus of Taxila at Besnagar^ (C. 14f) 13. 0.). 

‘ Arclm!ologic.aI Survey of India, Rop. 1908-09, pp. 120-129”^ 
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It also signifies the name of one the eighteen Puranas. 
Hence the Bhagavata plays have come to mean those 
which pertain to the enactment of the glories of God 
on earth. The Hari-l>ath<l performer is also called a 
Bhagavata and, indeed, he plays, though singly, the parts 
of all the characters dealt with in the story that he 
narrates. This form of ‘ mono-play,’ if we may so term 
a ‘ Hari-katha,’ which is analogous to the J3//(7//rt described 
by Bharatamuni, has been in existence from a date 
as ancient as the 5th or 6th eeutury A.l). In practical 
usage, however, during modern times, the Bhagavata plays 
denote i)articularly the Yakshagana. 

The custom of putting up a regular theatre with all the 
accoutrements that we come across now-a-days is, no 
doubt, a recent import. As between the pantomimes and 
regular plays, the former may have preceded the latter ; 
but in regard to their comparison with the marionettes or 
to thoii' several forms obtaining in different parts of the 
south of India, it would bo futile to attempt any chronolo- 
gical sequence, though typologically marionettes jtiay be 
given the first place, and regular plays, the last ; while 
the pantomimes themselves may be considered as forming 
a connecting link between the two. 

Technique. Por the YalcHhagdmi players just a 
pulpit in the central or other conspicuous part of the village 
would suffice. The auditorium would invariably be open 
to the canopy of heaviai above and the ];eoplo would sit or 
rather squat on hard ground in irregular rows or sporadic 
groups, sometimes chatting among themselves or even 
with the actors of regular plays, and exchanging their 
innignia of betel and tobacco. ’I’lu' lu'cessity for a green 
room is not kecmly felt and for marionettes, no fresh makev 
up of the puppets is ro(|uired heyond a little brushing up 
of the already embellished garments and ornamentation. 
The hhivjaklrti ajid head-dress, often in the shape of 
kirltas for notable characters, are indispensable to almost 
all the actors of a regular drama. These would consist of 
tinsel and glass so differently coloured from character to 
character as to distinguish one from the other. Their 
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heaviness, however, is a little surprising, specially when 
we hnd that all the actors have to dance with the no less 
heavy jingles tied on to their feet. The dressing para- 
phernalia, too, may not be very pleasing inasmuch as 
th(!y (‘onfonii to certain rigid conventions so antiquated 
at present as to fall short of grace and beauty and be 
dominated by sonic prirnitivoness. It is true that on the 
modc'ru stage there is much scope for naturalness and 
elegance whether in the mode of dress or the movements 
of the actor. Conversely, the heavy head-dress and hhiija- 
klrti tJiomselves offer no true barrier to the actor of the 
Yakahaudna, for, as a matter of fact, his rythmic move- 
ments and music are more effectively n lieved by those 
very things and go a great way in winning for him the 
approbations of his unambitious admirers. As regards 
the other things worn by him, they are more or less the 
same as obtain even now ; that is to say, tlu'y would bo 
aeiiordiug to the rociuiromcmts of the part impersonated 
by him and according also to the attriimtes of the 
character defined in the age-long literature of the 
country and by the o((ually old traditions (surrent in 
the locality. Ifor instance, the actor impersonating 
Vishnu should have the couch, the discus, the mace 
and the lotus arranged in an order pertinent to . the 
form which is intended to be repiesonted. likewise the 
actor playing the part of IJhIma should have the mace, 
and he who represimts Balarama must have the plough. 
Thus the equipments must be sullicicntly rich in addition 
to the other accessories like wigs, moustaches, etc., 
required to ropre.sent a femal(!, a king or a iiohlc, a warrior, 
a raiyat, ete. Tradition also determines how a character 
is to 1)0 painted over and in what colours ; thus god 
Vishnu or his incarnation should appear in blue, Siva in 
rod, as also a king or a noble, Yarria and the personi- 
fications of the terrible or bfxd charae-ters in black and so 
on, actually delineated in many other ways of colour- 
complex ill accordance with the countenance described in 
native literature or comprehended by local tradition. The 
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niimbor of the actors and that of tliose people who form 
the citorns hohiiid tlie screen vary in different pla(*.es ; but 
usually the ininirnuiri for the former is determined by the 
Tiuniber of characters in the play itself ; while' that of the 
latter, by convenicmce. The troupe need not necessarily 
be a touring one, as in the Alalabari Xatliakajis ; nor need 
it contain professionals exclusively. lA'inale charactoj*s 
are impersonatied only by boys; actresses are unknown to 
the original Yahhaf/ana players, though it is true that the 
art of dancinp; was practised in ancient timers by both 
men and women without compunction and that ewen 
(jueens have taken part in it many a time.* 

With such actors Hocking about such a stage lit on 
either side by flaring country torches hal by oil and the 
musicians consisting of c^unbalists, gong-players, drum- 
mers, pipers and vocalists, ail arranged in a row behind 
the stage and a curtain of canvas sheet shutting them out 
from the purview of the audience, regular dramas, as also 
pantomimes and marionettes begin after supper in the 
night, that is about ton o’clock and continue usually 
throughout the night, closing not infrequently only with 
the sunrise. The ‘Kodaiigi ’ enters first ac('/Ording to the 
long established usage renden'd into a song sung by him- 
self: ' Ataka niodalu Kodancjl, 'L'otake un/daln niulangi * — • 
which means that he is as much the foretoken of a play 
as the mfdahgi^ the radish, is of the vegetable garden. 
It is his function to remain in a fixed i)lace on the stage 
throughout, though ho could, of course, avail of short 
intervals whenever possible. It is he who, after invoca- 
tions to Ganapati and other gods, takes upon liimself the 
prescript of introducing every character in the play by the 
established method of interpellating the Bhagavata and 
receiving such answers as would help the; audience in 
understanding the circumstances thoroughly well. The 
character’s identity is explained by the ‘ Bhagavata ’ who 

^ SantaladOvi, the taletiteil queen of the Hoysala King Vishnu- 
vardhana is spoken of in several inseriptions as having hoeii 
well Torsed in iniisic and dancing. 


45 
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is roally tlin pilot of tlio play in fnnotioniiig as the stago- 
mauager. ^i’lio Kndangi in liis part as tlu' hullo, suppli('s 
I'urtlicr tiu; ((haiiciit of luunonr wliicjli is vet'}' noccsssary to 
ndicvo iiioiiotoiiy at tho various stagcis of any pla\'. Ilsi 
pranks an' most likod by them. Ife has the lieense of 
making fun of any charae.ter irres])e(‘,tiv»^ of the fact that 
tlu; character might represent a holy sag(' oi’ a po’.verful 
king or even the omniscient and omnipotent Grod himself. 
Ihit on these, occasions tlu' Bhagavata puts him on the 
alert so that the sc'rioiisness of a noble character Jiiight 
not h(' impaired. The Bhagavata goes on (*xplaining tlu^ 
previous history pertaining to a elniracter and tlui K(Xlang 
nods his head in approval saying ‘ rt/Zure ’ - 
oh : yes, is it not so— which means it is indeed so and 
cannot he otherwise. In Tamil the expressions ‘ A, yLaa ’ 
are used, which tuean much the same — ‘ Oh yes, it is so.’ 

Once tlu' identity of a character is in this wise imuh' 
clear to tlu; audh'iice, the part of the ch:i,ract('r begins to 
he played. The chorus iH'gins in a measured melody and 
the char!i(;ter hc'gins to dau(;e, himself joining in the 
chorus, oidy as long a,s thert; is control of breath in him. 
But it will not he very long before he perlorc.e ceases; for, 
in tho interval alloted for his danc(! imnuidiately after the 
starting of the chorus, Ik; will have coniplotely (ixhausled 
himself by dancing a,nd in suite of it has to carry 
it oil until the melody is comjiletely sung out and the 
pros(! passages actually begin. .\t this stage the character 
indulges in gesticidations significant of the passages 
recited. VVhen two or more diameters enter on the stage, 
oiu' by one they enact their parts; while one part'^is 
being plaj'cd, tlu; others ki^ep aloof to a row on one side of 
the stage and join in tho chorus, d'hoy do not confine 
only to those songs which pertain to them. Dialogues 
between the characters can only be through the Bhagavata 
and the Kodaiigi. Direct contact between the diameters 
is thus restricted unless mimic comhabs are to he staged 
when they ha^ e to cross swords with each other. We 
cannot say whether this want of ^communion is a draw- 
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back ; in a way, however, it may not be very imprcasive 
and tlie audience may not often understand tilings in 
their true perspective and follow the trend easily. J3ut 
the JShagavata coriKis to the resciu' always: he does not 
leave out any movement unexjilained and the audience, 
too, will not he ignorant of the story enacted. 

The.nir and General Character. —This takes us on to 
the consideration of tlu^ theme and general character of 
thesis plays. The liamayana jind tlie Mahabharata are 
known throughout India and there is not a singh^ villager, 
however illit(*rate he may he, who does not know the out- 
standing events of these epics which an^ full of sacro- 
sanctity tor him and therefore are first (diosen to sing the 
glories of Ood and purge out, on the rustic stage, his 
intens(^ chwotion hy impc'rsonating the God himself or 
those cluiracters, whether inimical or friendly, who come 
into ('ontiict with Him in llis various incarnations. 
Mpisodc's.from popular historic tradil.itins are also s(*.lect(»d 
to be (Miaciti'd ; particularly those which are of local 
intei’est and d('eined with reverencu' as having been 
connected with men who unjustly suffered a lot on earth 
and linally we»‘e rewarded by bliss in heaven. As an 
example of this we may mention the ‘ Karibhantana- 
katlu^ ' which is full of thrilling incidents and pathos. 
Stories from heroic life, whether of original invention or 
of legiuulary iTadition are often chosen, while those pertain- 
ing to domestic life are rather scarce, though not quite 
unknown. Metaphysical pieces rendered into dramatic 
form such as the Sanskrit IVabodha-Chandrodaya are also 
rare. Didactic plays as, for those of Ilarischandra 
and Hukinahgada are sufficiently large in uuniher and 
?iever subtle in character as to be heyoJid the compre- 
heusiou of the average raiyat. The obscene and much 
deplored act of the hero and licroine kissing on the 
stage has, however, been peculiar to the Kathakalis of 
Malabar.^ 

‘ ‘Mahibiir and Its Folk’ by T. K. Gopal Ponikkarr, b.a-, p. 89. 

It is learnt that this custom has now been given up. 

45* 
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Durin*' the oeutiuios following tl](! battle of Ta|i- 
kota— Ilakkasa 'regad i -(1565 A.D.) manifold troubles 
beset the age-long religion, the wonderful institutions and 
singular ‘ iiiorale ’ of the country, 'rhere was chaos all 
over and no security held on to person or property. The 
vandalism of the Mahomedans knew no bounds, of which 
the ruins at Hampe are oven to-day the sad, standing 
inomunents. 'I’lie natives had become enfec^bled ; they 
were skulking and utterly in want of that courage and 
patriotism which only could move tlnnn to united acjtion. 
At this juncture the role of th(> Bhagavata plays, i.a., 
those beaming with martial spirit, stimulated th(^ people’s 
prowess and contributed a great deal to the preservation 
of their national integrity by enactment, particularly, of 
the several invigorating kdlagax or battles. .As a source 
for the detailed history of particular localities in the south 
of India, these plays might prove of inestimable value. 
Historians have not yet probed into the mine of informa- 
tion they supply. Even ethnologists have to take note 
of them because, very often, they record interesting and 
invaluable facts pertaining to the now half-forgotten 
South Indian social customs and manners of the period. 
Scholars devoted to thnjxi't of Indian dancing and in the 
know of the famous Natyasastra of Bharatamuni may, 
with advantage, turn to these plays for practical demon- 
stration of the mystic gestures and the slow and gradually 
rising rhythmic movements in unison with the simple, 
homely, nay even heavenly music, shining in its pristine 
glory and rid of the rigid permutations and curnbinations 
which are often the bane of professionals and more often 
the laughing-stock for those who, unfortunately, cannot 
understand the science. If ancient Indian dancing is to 
be revived, then the Bhagavata plays in which it still 
lives, though sporadically, are also to be revived ; not the 
type that is already beset by the supplanting influence of 
the modern stage, but the type which is simple, unso- 
phisticated and original. 



(JLIMPBEH OK ANCIENT INDIAN INKLIJENCE 
ON CEYLONESE AET AND (UILTUUE 

By Kshitish (Jhandka Sarkau, jr.A., j’-.r-., 

Jiaj.Hliahi, Bengal. 


A few years ago I got an opportunity to pay a Hying 
visit to some of tlio places of arelueological inton'st in the 
island of Ceylon and the prescnit article is based upon 
notes jotted down during my sojourn. 

Tlie tradition of the mighty civilisation and culture 
of the island of Ceylon at one time known as Lanka has 
been recorded in the e])ie story of the Ramayana. The 
authenticity of the story of the Indian hero Rama and 
his fight with Havana over the wresting of Sita may he 
doubted by some scholars. But the tradition recorded in 
Bali chronicles, the greate.st historical treatises on 
Ceylon — the l)i])avanisa and the Maliavaiiisa mentioning 
the migration of Vijaysinha from Bengal with a retinue of 
700 men in the 6th century B.C. when Buddha was alive 
is still current in the island, d’hoy were sent adrift in a 
number of vessels under the orders of the king Sinhavahu, 
father of Vijaya who it is said, became veiy unruly in 
disposition and committed all sorts of excesses. Brince 
Vijaya and the followers thus settled in the island. So 
they say, for the first time Ceylon came to he inhabited 
by a party of young Indians. It had previously been 
occupied by the Yakshas and Yakshinis. 

.iro/iifertinr. 

Traditions apart, the historic facts are there. In the 
8rd century B.C. Asoka, bettor known as Dharmasoka in 
Ceylon, sent missionaries in order to preach JIuddhism to 
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many distant coiintncs including Egypt, Maccdon and 
Ceylon. Among tlu; fourtocii A.sol<an inscriptions on the 
Girnar Eock in Kathiawar one inontions Asoka’s missions 
to ‘ Tambapani, ’ Ceylon. Tire Pali chronicles further 
mention the gifts of the then Ceylonese king Devanam- 
piya Tissa to the Mauryau Emperor Gcvanarnpiya Piya- 
dasi Asoka and their allegiaruje on the one side and their 
ovorlordship on the other. Soon followed the Buddhist 
mission led by A.soka’s son Mahinda (Mahendra) and his 
sister Sanghamitta. Asoka is said to have introduced 
stone sculptures into India and his son^Mahinda who not 
only ushered in Buddhism in Ceylon but is said to have 
introduced the Asokan character of Architecture in the 
erection of the Dagohas which were modelled on the 
Stupa at Sanchi in Central India near Vidisa. Asoka 
married the daughter of a local banker of Vidisa. It 
seems probable that 8auchi is referred to under the name 
of Chetiyagiri in the Mahavamsa. Mahendra before set- 
ting out to the island of Ceylon visited his mother at 
Chetiyagiri near Vidisa, and was lodged there in the 
Vihara or monastery which she Inirself had erected. So 
it would bo reasonable to identify this Chetiyagiri with 
the hill of Sanchi. h’or it was at Baiiehi that Asoka set 
up one of his edict pillars as wdl as other monuments. It 
is further narrated that Mahendra headed the Buddhist 
mission to Ceylon. Naturally, the Dagoba or stupa 
erected in Ceylon might have been modelled on the Dago- 
bas built in about the same age at Sanchi. The influence 
of Sanchi is strongly discernible in the Thuparam monas- 
tery in Anuiadhapnra. The Ambasthala Bagoba on the 
top of the Mihintale ITill commemorating the death of 
Mahinda was of the same type. The Bankarama built by 
Tissa who succeeded Dutugemunu in the second century 
B.C. was similar to Sanchi. All of them are boll-shaped 
and hemispherical in form. The artisans and tools were 
probably brought over originally from India. It is said 
that there arc villages still in Ceylon which claim descent 
from “ stone-carpenters ’’—the appellation ‘carpenters’ 
suggests that the stone structures are merely the copies 
or imitations of the wooden structures. The impulse and 
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impetus given by Asoka and his son Mahinda produced an 
enduring elfcct on Ceylonese art and architecture. The 
elongated drum in the stilpa which duvelopcd in India, ior 
instanc(j, at Sfiruath was also pi’obably introduced in 
Ceylon. 'Ihe impression of the AmiuavatT scliool of Art 
was not also found wanting (c/. Indukatu Saya at Mihin- 
tale). Two spc^cirncns of the school in (luestion were 
found in the ruined building south of Anfiradhapura- 
Trincomolly road and arc now de})ositcd in the (Colombo 
Museum, 'riiey are carved in lime-stone so characteristic 
of Amaravati. Dr. Vogel suggests this s(ml[)turc to be 
the txreat Miracle of Sravasti. The inllucuice of the 
Amarilvati Sc.hool can also be traced in the sculptures of 
tlui Eastern Chapel or Altar , of tlie Eastern 'rope. The 
dat(i ol this Tope is the 4th century (cf, Bodliisatva 
preachijig ; also c/. Cobra king h]ast(‘rn Tope, Anfiradha- 
pura). The Slab representing a seven-hooded cobra at 
AnriJ'adhapiU’a shows cliarjicteristic horse-shoe shaped 
Clniitya. window ( Buddhist windows) endently charac- 
teristic of tli(' Bnddliist art of India. 


i:iculi)tnre and PainUnnH. 

Th(^ bas-relief figure of acou))le (a man and a woman) 
a.t Isurumuniya is an exact prototype of an Indian Hara- 
ParvatT image. 'Vhc early Gupta influence is represented 
l)y this speciinon In view of tlu^ fi.V(|uent religious and 
commercial intercourse between Magadha and Ck’jylou 
there was the possibility of an interchange of ideas and 
culture. The most salient feature of Indian inHuence on the 
(M.ilture of ancient Ceylon is visible in painting, sculptun) 
as well as in the language and script in some of the (ipigra- 
pl]i(^ records. In India 4th century A. II. is the hegimiing 
of the classical or Gupta ])eriod. 44ie impulse of this 
pmdod seems to have spread to Coylou. The fresi'oo paint- 
ings arc' all Gupta and (^ifilukyan in date and chara(jt(U\ 
Of tlie few fj’escoes surviving in ('ey Ion, the most noted 
arci those of Sigiriya; the Apsaras and Gandharvas in 
Sigiriya rock-pocket are remarkably similar to Gandharvas 
and Apsaras of the Ajanta Scliool. 
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'I’lic Mahayana iiiiagos of Afaitreya Budcllia, Paduia- 
pani (Avalokitosvaia), traco of foot-print worship on 
Adam’s Peak said to have been imprinted by Buddha 
duviiiff his visit to the, island of Ceylon and the Brahmanic 
Pantheon Ashtahhujii Durga to be found in tlie Colombo 
Aiusoum and CajalakshmT representations testify to 
North Indian influence on the Ceylonese art where the 
Alahayana Hchool of thought is said to have been domi- 
nant. 

Among' the decorative motifs used in Ceylouesti archi- 
tecture. the elephants, dancing figures in small reliefs (cf, 
Vishnu Devale, Polonuaruva), the Klrtimiikha (cf. 
pillar from Aladagoda Temple — Colombo Museum), the; 
pot and foliage, the dwarfs, Makara-headod Cargoyles 
(Colombo Museum) are significant. 'J'liese decorative 
motifs are common representations in lndiii.ii iirt. 


Epif/raitldc Rccorda. 

A systematic o.xauiiiiatioii and publication of the 
epigraphic records have now commenced in Bpigniphia 
/joylaniiia. We Inive Sanskrit, Pali iind Siiih.alese records 
from Ceylon which have proved useful to us from thi; 
standpoint of History, Piiheograpliy and linguistic 
researches. Polonuaruviii ifata l)ii Gc portico slab inscrip- 
tion begins with a Sanskrit stiin/a in Trishtiip Salini 
metre and ends in Sinhalese. The lecord mentions among 
other things Siiidiapura in the Kalinga country (modern 
Orissa) and the birth place of King iSlissanka Malla and 
that he helongod to the royal line of the Ikshvakii 
Dynasty. Again in the Grolpota slab inscription, the 
bi'ginning and the end are the same as those on the Hata 
J.)a (h; portico slab. It tells us that Nissanka Malla 
formed friendly alliances with such of the princes of 
Kariiata, Gauda (Bengal), Kalinga, Gfirjara and diverse 
other countries as were desirous of liis good will, lie 
reminded the people of the story of the V'ijayan colonisa- 
tion of Ceylon as even in the Dlpavaiiisa and in the 
Mahavaiiisa and to impress upon them the theory that 
Vijaya was a Prince of the ‘Kalinga Chakravarti-Kula ’ 
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and that therefore tlio throne of Ceylon belonged only to 
this dynasty. 

Inscriptions in JJrahjni Asokan chara(*.ters have', also 
been discovered in Ceylon. The exact sit(^ of Asokan 
alphabet inscription on the Haraj^ama sid(‘ of Kandy is 
(jfonavatte at the oth and a half on the Ilara^ania 
road. One of the two inscriptions is the longest of the 
period. 

Anionic the minor anthjuities discovertal, a tew pot- 
sherds with Brahmi letters of the3rd century B.(k inscribed 
on them were found not very far b('low the ground within 
the inner city of Anriradha|)ura. Tluisci presumably were 
thrown up in digging the place for foundations of later 
buildings and prove that the site was in occupation in the 
3rd century B.C. 

Sanskrit literature abounds in referenc'es to pearls 
and their numerous charactcu’istics and places of grow^th 
according to which they us('d to be (-lassified. Ac'cording 
to this list two n^gions Saingha.lilci/'’ aiul “ TamrapiiJ’na” 
ar(‘ mentioned as wTll-knowii places of pc^arl lisheries. 
Tamraparna — 'raprobane of the Gr(M‘ks -was a name of 
(7n'lon. But this list evidtmtly does not n'fer to om* and 
th(^ same ])la(a\ but to two diffennit regions. The pi'arls 
of 17l,mraparna are described as coppcir-coloured, whiUi 
thosii of Sinhala arc not described as possessing this tint, 
^riiere is a river named Tamraparni in the Tinnevelly 
District, the southernmost district of the Dix'can, flow ing 
into the Culf (^f Manaar, opposite th(i coast of Ceylon and 
th('. ma.inland ol India. “ ft is probable that the Crooks 
and other w(;storn p(M.)ple wdio traded with Southern fndia 
were attracted by the pearl fisheries at the month of tin* 
Tamraparni and on tlKMjppositc coast of Ceylon and desig- 
nated tlui latter as Taprohane.’' 

The island of Ceylon eontimual fm’ a long tijiie to hv 
look(ul upon .‘is the converging point of the imiritiiiK' ac^ti- 
vities of the nations of the Mast, Bracdii. All countries 
bordering on the ocean and the nuimu’ous seas and 
estuaries parti(ui)at(;d in the trade wdiich flourished from 
time immeimu’ial. The beginuiiig of this activity is uow^ 
buried in oblivion and tradition jilone preserv(^s a faint 



re(!olloction of tlie ^ood old days. Pearls, uoticeable in 
the oldest Indian literature, and the details about its 
classification and value also establish an intimate 
connection between this island and the niahiland — con- 
tinent of India. 


Bciifjal and Cfi/lon. 

j^cngal included in the Indian divisions then known 
under the general name of the Kast — Praclii not only 
bordc.'red on the sea but developc'd inaritimts activiti(!s of 
her own, and the tradition of ;in (‘arly connection of 
Jkmgal in Ceylon cannot therefore be lightly disregarded 
as a meres tiction. Commercial expeditions to the soutlr 
known in the literatim! of Ccngal as thi! “ Dakshina’ 
J’atan ” were at one time [iretty well-known eviJJi to thi! 
inhabitants of the inland provinces. A tradition of a direct 
connection between Bengal and Ceylon, nay the establish- 
iiieut of a flourishing kingdom of Bengal in a part of the 
distant island and the colonisation which necessarily 
followed in its wake, are mentioned in tins triiditional 
rc(!ords of Ceylon whore even now some ethnic similari- 
ties have been suspected to exist hetwi'en a. section of the 
Ceylonese and the people of Bengal. The point has not 
yet received ad(M|uate attention and scientific ethnological 
investigation will be awaited with interest. 

Till! connection of the Bengal coast with many island 
countries, e.g., Java and Sumatra of tlie easte.rn seas dimly 
discerned before, is now gradually growing ch'arcr on 
account of the modern arclaeological researches, '"he 
cultural and coinnierci.’l intercourse of Bengal and Ceylon 
have been real at one time to give birth to traditions 
about the legends of the island. 'I’his calls for a regular 
sciiMitific investigation and scholars of Bengal may lind 
here a field of work fraught with matters of immense 
interest. 
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AN IDENTmCA'I’ION OF TH1<: IDOL OF VIT- 
THALA IN THE VITTHAJ.A 'rFMIMjE AT' 
TrAMPI 

By Dji. C. Nakayana Bao, m.a., l.t., i-ji.i)., 

Ceded J)i>itrietH (Jolleoe, Aiuiitfdjnir. 


B('fc'iTin}>' to tlio k'j|j|)l(! of Vittliala, the Arcliioologi- 
ciil Dcpartiooiit lui.s given eurnoiey to th(! notion tliat tin; 
Lotnpio W!i.s not coiiipl(!te(l and that tlie idol of Aitthala, 
was not installod in it, Tlie annual report of the Arcluco- 
logical I )epartit 4 (‘nt for (page 67) has tlie following : 

“It (the temple of. Vittliala) was hegnn by Krishiiadeva- 
raya in Id 16 and the \yorl\ was carried on by ;his queens 
and suecessors Acliyuta and Sadasiva. However the 
temple was afiparently never (ini^hed or eonseerated. In 
all probability the work was, stopped by the destruction of 
the city in Idhd.” “But the Ood having come to look at 
it (the temple) refused to move, saying that it was far too 
grand for him and that he preferred his own humbler 
home.” 

The above statement is misleading. The main 
temple of Vittliala must have been completed some time 
before 1516 because we know that in that year Krishna- 
dr>varaya built the (joynra to that tenqile (Ins. Cd. Dts. 
p. 108, No. 21 and p. 413, No. 38 j Ins. Mad. Bros., Bellary, 
No. 337). In 1516 the same king completed blic huiul red- 
pillared mantaparn. (Ins. Ced. Dts., p. 413, No. 3!) and 
40; Ins. Mad. IVes.,' By., 344, 345). Ivrishnadeyaraya 
came to the throne in 1509 A.D. and four yi'ar.s is a short 
period in which to plan, and execute the I'rc ction of an 
edilicc which in its hugeness and artistic excellence stands 
even to-day in its decaying state investing us with a 
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s(inse of uiiifju(‘ ^random'. So, i\u) actual o^^orations of 
construction must liavc been begun before Ivrishnadeva- 
raya. Nor is tlicre any reason to believe that it was 
coniph'tod in his nugn except tliat there is no inscription 
in the tcmiple referring to tlu' fact so far discovt'red before 
his tiirie. 

Tlien' is not nJso much point in tiui statement that 
th(‘ temple was not completed. 'I’he various (jopuranis 
and ntaufapas of tlu^ temple did receive their linishing 
touches. The assumption tliat the temple was not 
consecrated is also baseless. I'ln' various inscriptions in 
and around tlu^ temple classified chronologically and given 
in tlie appendix to this paper point indubitably to thi) fact 
of the image of Vitthala having been duly installed in the 
temple. 1 cannot bring myself to belie v(j that the temple 
shared the fate of others in the general destruction of tlu^ 
city in 1565. 

A keen obsc^rvation of the events following the defeat 
of the Vijayanagara army in the battle of Talikdta will 
show that tli(‘ occupation of the v\ty of Vijayanagara by 
tlu; Muslims after the battle is not probable. TIk', Muslims 
might have entcu’ed the city in the first Hush of tluur 
vi('tory and looted it to some extemt. Ihit the city (a)uld 
not have be(ui destroyed then. The tide of the Muslim 
onrush should have been stemmed succiissfully by H5ru- 
jualadevaraya. We know Tirumala took sonui two ycuirs 
to removes tin; seat of govau’nnnmt uO Penukonda. He did 
uot retrcjit all at once. The destruction of the city might 
have be(;n due to other causes like famine and pestihnu'e. 
Vijayanagara must have proved unhealthy and uniiihabi- 
tahle as a result of the after effects of the war. 

Nor can we with justice attribute* tlie destruction of 
tempb's to the Muslims. They may be opposed to idolatry 
and th(‘re might have b(;en in history stray (;ases of the 
demolition of idols by the Muslims, but they are the acts 
of the treasure-hunter and not tlie result of iconoclastic; 
fervour. At least in the case of Vijayanagara we can 
confidently assert that no temple was touched by the 
Muslims after tin; battle of Talikota. 'The fact of 
the more important temples among which is that of 
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Virupfiksha, the tutelary deity of tlic Vijayauagara kin^s, 
staiidinfi; intact even to-day with worship going on in them 
gives the lie direct to the assumption of wholesale 
devastation by the Muslims of the t(‘niples with their 
idols. Iconoclasin is not a special trait of the foreign 
Muslim alone ; each sect among the Hindus indulged in 
the destruction of the hnripJes and idols belonging to th(‘ 
other sects. We find even to-day wandering Sanyasins 
and others uprooting idols in the hope of finding some 
hidden treasure. 

So, the destrue.tion of Vijayanagara has coim^ about 
in tlu' process of time and not all of a sudden as is sup- 
posed by most historians. This process is slowly going 
on even to-day and at the present rate, people living fifty 
years hence may not be lucky enough to witness the place 
as wo see it now. Hanipi will be to them a more name. 

It is significant that there are no traces of Muslim 
influence in the ruins of Hainpi or for the matter of that 
in the whole of the Bellary District. Such evidence as 
exists points to isolated instances of J Muslim migration, 
and that not of a mass chara(;ter, a hundred years after 
the battle of Talikbta. The earliest mention of any sort 
of Muslim rule in the Bellary district is found in an 
inscription of (S. 1549, Prabhava, (.1027.4.0.) according 
to which a certain Dajapati Nayudu is said to have; forti- 
fied a battery and dug the well of “ Sebhu Devar Bhavi ’’ 
in the reign of Abdul Mahomed. Who this Muslim jailer 
was, we do not definitely know. Tlu; nii.xt inscription 
that speaks of Muslim rule is dated N. 1584, Subhakrit, 
Karttika, Su. di. 15. According to it, there was a lunar 
eclipse on that day and Mahiirajiidhiraja Hande Chika- 
Malukapa Nayaka (of AuantapurV) gave the village 
Audai'ahalu to a certain lloadani Sivabasavappa. This 
village, says the inscription, was originally granted to the 
donor by one Alamshanva Sahebu tor ‘ Vajirike’ (i.e., for 
being Vazir). According to Mr. Swamikannu Fillai, there 
was no lunar eclipse in Kilrttika of 8 1584, Sidjhakrit and 
so this record may be a forgery. Nor is there any warrant 
for the identification of the ‘ Alamshanva SMiebii ’ with 
either Abdulla Kutbshah as the Government Epigraphist 
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sunniscti or witli Alaiiighyr rfulnshali or Emperor 
Aiinuij^ii/.el) as Mi'. V. Uaiijfiioliari asserts. Even if the 
inscription is not a forp'c'ry, tlu' title of tiu' donor * Malia- 
rajadliiraja ’ is si^^nificant as showing that even as late as 
tlie overlordship of the Muslim Nawab or Emperor 
was only nominal. 

1'lu're are references in inscriptions, all dated 1604 A.l). 
to gifts by one Masud Khan to mosipies at Sultanpnr a,nd 
'rarapiiram in the Adoni 'I’aliik and liellary town, 'rhese 
insca’iptions prove nothing with regard to Muslim rule in 
the Bellary District even about the time when they were 
written. The policy i)f the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagera 
was not one of consistent hostility towards the Moho- 
medans. 'I'he Hindu emperors did .allow isolated Muslim 
families to s(4,tle pe,acelully in their kingdom and carry on 
lawful occupations. They even took Muslims under their 
service as ca,n bo s('en from the inscription a,t Kamalapur 
in the midst of the ruins of Jlampi in which it is stati'd 
that in the reign of VTr,apratapa Devaraya Maharaya (11) 
as early as in S. I'Ui'J, Siddharthin (Tl-W A. D.), a c('rt.ain 
Ah<ammda Khana i Ahmad Khan), a sei vaait of the king, 
hnilt a well in the village. 

T’hat the Mnslims did not come into power in the 
Bellary district for a long tiiiio aftcir the battle of T’alikota 
can also be known from the fact that any Mohomedan 
wishing to do anything in the laud had to take the per- 
mission of the local Hindu authorities. z\s an instance 
we may mention the stone inscriptions at Karekallu 
VTrapura of *S'. 1615 (1693 A.l).), Brunukha, Srilvana, 
Su. 15 acicordiug to which the l)s.sd//i\s and 
karni’a of Mdka-sima permitted two Mohomedans, 
Mallikesayi (Mallik Bhah) and Blra Mallikesayi (Bir 
Mallik Shah) to build small bastions {hnde) on the hillock 
near Vlrapura. (‘229 of 1013). There appears to have 
bec'ii the ascendancy of the Marathas and not of the 
Muslims in the Bell.ary District at le.ast for a hundted 
years after the battle of Talikdta. The llande family 
ruling from Anantapur seems to be a Maratha one, at least 
the rulers of that family took ]Vlar<atha titles like ‘ Yeswant ’ 
and so on. I'he rulers at Gutti and Bandur were of 
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Miirutha extraction. ^IMio local ollicials inoritioiiod in the 
inscriptions are callcMl JJp.kafjrs n.iul KvUarni's, l^'roin 
all this, it may bo snrmisod that the Vijayanai^ara empire 
did not come under real Mohomodaii infliieiico till more* 
than a century after the disaster of Talikdta. 
afterwards when Ilyder Ali came in possession of it, he 
could not afford to be hostile to tlui Hindu rcdi^jjion. On 
the oth(M’ hand, he is credited with the buildin.iv of a shrine 
for God Hauuman on the ITanumantji hill at Iviiru^odii 
in the Hollary I’aluk. 

hVom what has been said above, it may be (established 
tliat the ieni])l(^s at Vijayana.L»ara for tlu^ idols therein, 
including' that of Vitthala, were not destroyed by the 
Muslims soon after the battle of Talik()ta as all historians 
hav(^ Avritten till the ])resent day.‘ 

I may be permitted to repeat that the temple of 
Vitthala was comph^ted a.nd the idol of th(^ God wjis 
instalhal in it. 'The God was worshipptxl in tlu». temple 
till 1561 A.l). a(u.H)rdin; 4 * to inscuiptional evidenc(‘. The 
worship must have co»itinued for some time longer. How 
and wluui the idol ceased to be worshipped, W(^ do not 
however, know. All the stories about the migrations of the 
idol must be the cremations of a later age. The earliest 
mention about the migration dates some 175 years after 
the battle of 'IVilikota, i,e., towards the latter part of the 
(eighteenth (jentury. 

There are ]nany stories told about the migration of 
the idol of Vittliala. One is ihat a king of Vi jayanagara 
had an image of Vitthala made in the Maratha (country 

‘Myfri(Mj(] Dr. N. Vonkafariiinanayva, liejider, Miidras (Jnivorsity, 
in a dis(!Ussion with me on the point drew my attention to the 
chronicles of Muslim jind other writers roiening to Muslim 
occnpation of tlio land after the bailie of Tjilikota. Hut it 
must he said that this eviilence is not conclusive. II. may Ixi 
that the Muslims struj»^l(;d hard to foIloAv up their victory by 
establishing settled Muslim ruh^ : this struggle went on for 
about six years and the Muslims woni succc^ssfully driven 
back. They did not af^ain set foot in the Vijayaiuif^ara 
kinj^dom until after the reif*n of Venkatapatiraya Tl. 'rhoy 
w(ire satisliixl with rule in the borders of the Adoni taluk iu 
the Dollary District. 
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and tho God pioiiiisod the kiaj> to follow him on condition 
that lie shoidd walk in front and never turn his face back 
to observe whether he was followin'^ the king or not. 
Wh('i) they reae.hed Pandharpur the king was curious to 
know if th(' God was following him and turned his face back, 
so that Vitthala stopi)ed short and refused to move. Tt was 
raining at the time and the God was standing in tlu! mud 
in a held whei(' a hrickmaker was making his bricks. 
Se(ung the God’s plight, he threw a brick for the God to 
stand upon. Tlu' (lod stood up(m it and there he remains 
at Pandharpur to this day with his right hand on the 
right hip jntying the anxiety of men to got at short-cuts 
to salvation, 'fhat was how it came about that the idol 
of Vitthala was not installed in the Vitthala tem))le at 
V^ijayanagara. 

Anotluw story is that a Vijayanagara king, once paid 
a visit to PaJidharpur and looking at the beauty of the 
idol of \’itthala and building a temple worthy of 
occupation by the handsome God, prayed to him to come 
and occupy it. 'rhe God travelled at his request but when 
ho saw the abodi' prepared for him, he felt it was fai' too 
grand and majestic for him to occupy and so turned and 
wont back to his original dwelling-place. This story also 
is invented to show that the idol was not installed in the 
Vitthala temple. 

Other stories’ are more delinite in their historic detail 
though they do not conform to historic truth. One story 
mentions (Aliya ?) Kaniaraya as the king who took the 
idol to Vijayanagara. When he (jomniitted this act of 
theft, th(' devotees of Pandharpur, felt sorely for the loss 
of their idol and hoing unable to take it back by force from 
such a powerful king as Itamaiaya, deputed a great i/iaito, 
nhaiiudasa, to jnay to the God and request Him to come 
back to Pfindbarpur. JJhanudasa came to Vijayanagara 
and submitted his prayer to the God. The God went 
hack to Pandharpur preferring to live iu His own humble 
homo surrounded by real devotees than in the midst of 
pomp and splendour with no fervent devotion. Bhanu- 
dasa was not a contemporary of Bamaraya and so this 
story lacks in credence. But one may say that the king’s 
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nauie may not be Rainaraya but another. Who then, 
could that king bo ? Some say that since Kf ish^adeva- 
raya finished the temple of Vitthala, he may be credited 
with the removal of the idol. But the idol was installed 
before Krishnaraya came to the throne, for, if it was he 
that installed the idol, that event must have been 
inscriptionally recorded. But no such inscription is forth- 
coming. 

The stories purporting that the image of Vitthala was 
not placed in the temple of Vitthala at Vi jayanagara emerge 
from the fact that there has been no trace of the idol. 
Two years ago while in the Vitthala temple with my friend 
Srtiuan Srinivasa 'I'olappalaohsiryulavaru, the present 
family guru of the Anegondi Rajas, we chanced upon a 
beautiful idol under the debris. We took it out and on 
examining it, we eame to the conclusion that it must have 
been the lost image of Vitthala. It had no head, but wo 
were under no doubt about its identification. It was made 
of black granit(5 and polished to perfection. It had all the 
marks of an image necessary for the mdla-vigraha. There 
was also no mistake about our identification of the image 
being that of Vitthala. The characteristic of the Pandhar- 
pur imago is described pithily in Marathi thus — 

“ ithi para thayi 
kati para hat ” 

“ He stands on a brick with his hand on the hip.’ 
Here was an image wdth its right hand on its right hip. 
Wo went into the garhhagriha and found traces of the 
existence of a brick at the place of installation. That 
decided the matter. Tho idol had the image of his wife 
Rukku Bai (Rukmini) carved near its left hip. ’J’his bore 
further proof for the correctness of our identification. Wc 
took a photograph of the image but it did not come off 
well. 

I announced the discovery at the Eighth Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference and from the many 
letters I have received asking for information about the 
find, I am glad to note that it has evoked much curiosity. 
But I am extremely sorry that I could not publish this 

paper till now because I could not find time to go to 
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Hanipi to take a cleansr photograph of tho image for 
publication. Delay on my part has resulted in tho further 
mutilation of the idol. When I saw it two years back, the 
right baud placed on the right hip and the imago of llukku 
Bai on the left hip were intact, but now to the extreme 
sorrow of all lovers of discovery, both these are broken, 
d’he marks of breaking are visible in tho photograph. I 
made a vigorous search for these missing parts of the image 
but could not recover them. 

It may, however, inten'st scholars if 1 now make the 
announcement of my discovery of the statute of Krishna- 
devaraya in the Vittliala teniple at tho same time as when 
we chanced on the idol of Vitthala. But vandalism has 
played its part on this statue also. At the time I first 
found it, it was intact except for the head whicdi was 
severed. This head, I hear, was subs(!()ueutly placiod in 
a maiidapa which came down recauitly, so that it now lies 
buried under a mass of debris. 'I’hc other portion of the 
statue too is now broken into thn'o pieces and Hung in 
dilTerent directions. 1 placed them together for the 
photograph. Two breakages may b(i observed in it, one at 
tho feet and the other at the waist. I'he figure on the 
left of the ijiiage of Vitthala in the photograph represents 
Kfishnadevarfiya and accords w<dl in its features with that 
of the bronze statuci of the king at Tirupati. 

One other lucky discovery made by me during my 
recent visit to the Vitthala temple at llampi is the statue 
of a queen which, I believe, represents Tirumalamba, the 
wife of Krishnadevaraya. This also is headless. I placed 
tho imag(i of Vh’ttbalain the middle with the statues of the 
King and Queen on either side of it for the purpose of the 
photograph which is published here. 

The discovery of the statues of Krishnadevaniya and 
his queen Tirumalamba is important in that it shows the 
coimection of this great royal couple with the temple of 
Vitthala. It may point to the fact that the teniple of 
Vitthala with its outer artistic buildings was completed by 
Krislinadevaraya though begun in a previous reign. The 
image of Vitthala itself must have been installed some years 
previous to the accession of Krishnadevaraya to the throne. 
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As for tlui story of tlio idol of Vitthala boing brought 
from Paiidharpur to Vijayaiiagara, I think it is impossible. 
The idol is far too artistic for Maharashtra and entirely in 
consonance with Vijayaiiagara sculptures. But the story 
of tlic migration of the idol itself must havi', some founda- 
tion. 1 believe that it was not the idol but the worship 
of Vitthala that travelled fi'om Paudharpur to Vijaya- 
nagara. Pandurariga Vitthala is essentially a deity 
peculiar to Maharfishtra and his worship travelled from 
there into the Kannada (‘ountry es|)e(a.‘illy through the 
ecstatic devotional songs of Purandaradasa. The name 
‘ VitthnJa-,’ itself is a Maratlu corruption of the word 
‘Vishnu’; the final suffix ‘ala’ standing perhaps for 
‘ arya ’ or simply as an honorific plural suffix, while 
‘ Vittha. ’ is a derivative of ‘ Vishnu,’ just in the same waj 
as ‘ Kistha ’ and ‘Kitta’ are derivatives from the word 
‘ Krishna.’ It may bo noted that Vitthala worship has 
not spread in the 1'ehigu country. 

Th(i idol of Vitthala that is now being worshipped at 
Pandliarpur is not an artistic production. Was there an 
original artistic image of Vitthala in the temple at 
Pandlnirpur at any time? I believe there was none and 
if there were, it has to be traced somewhere else than at 
llampi. The image now discovered and identified could 
not have becvn tlu; one brought from Pandliarpur. 

That Vit\;hala woisliip existed in the Kannada 
country long bed’ore Krishnadevarilya may be known from 
the followijig inscrijitions : — 

(1) Yithalamba, the Kadamba princess, wife of 
Harihara II is mentioned in an inscription at Srisaiiaui, 
Nandikotkur taluk, Kurnool District, of S. 1 315 or 
1393 A.D. The name of the p(U’soii suggests that Vitthala 
was a favourite deity at that time. 

(2) The same Vithalaiiiba, wife of Harihara 11 
consecrated an image of Vithalesvara near the flight of 
steps of the temple at Srisaila in S. 1318 (A.D. 1390; 
[MPKl. 183. 

(3) Kriyasakti was the (jnvu of Harihara II, 
Muddadandesa, Vithaiinavodeyar and V ijayabhQpati. 
^Mysore Arclueological iieport, 1932, p. lOoj 

46 ^^ 
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(4) In §. 1340, Vi^hannavodeyar, Ciovemor of 
Araga, from A.D. 1408 to 1417, grandson of Eayappa 
Odeyar, under orders of Maharajadhiraja Rajaparamesvara 
Virapratipa-Devarayarnaharaya, granted a silasasana 
making a distribution of the tenants (okkalu vivarada 
silasasana) to the mahajanas of the agrahara of Pratapa- 
Hariharapura and to Mallannaiya, son of Peddanua 
Nagannaiya. (Mysore Archaiological Report, 1939, pp. 211, 
919.) The date as calculated is given as 12th February 
1418. 

(5) A stone inscription at the village Mukkadihalli 
in Harave Hobli (No. 27, Mysore Archseological Report, 
1931, pp. 123-124). Reign of Vira Rallaja in S. 1937, 
Rakshasa, Magha, ba. 1, Vaddavara (lOth January, 1410.) 
The grantee was one Vithanna. 

(6) A stone inscription behind the Brahmesvara 
temple in the village Pupaje in the Kalurkattc hobli, 
Mysore District. Reign of Harihara II, 1318, Dhatu, 
Sravana, su. 10. i.e., Sunday, 16th July 1396 A.D. Grant 
of lands in the village Titisaragada Subiir in the Bada- 
ganad District to Vithapa, son of Chika Vithapa by certain 
Gauda prabhus. (Mysore Arohieological Report, 1931, 
p. 176.) 

The Archasological Survey Report of Mysore for 1930 
has the following short note on the temple of Vithala at 
Mulbagal : — 

“ The Vithala temple also belongs to the Vijaya- 
nagara period. Th(! mahadvaia, about 40 feet high, the 
gopura and prakara wall, are all in ruins, while the 
navarahga is leaking. The main building is however, 
intact. The main God, about 6 ft. high, has two hands 
abhaya and sahkha, — and SrT and Bhu on the sides.” 
The Vithala image of 11 am pi is not of this pattern. Its 
hands answer to that of the image at Pandharpur. 
Instead of two female figures one on either side of the 
God, there is only one on the left side in the image of 
Hampi. 

'I’here are references to other images of Vithala, 
though not consecrated ones, in the Mysore Arohajological 
Reports. In the Aghoresvara temple at Ikkeri, Mysore, 
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the third in the row of figures in the lower row from the 
west door-way northwards, there is a figure of Vitthala. 
(Mysore Archjeological Report, 1930, p. 42.) In the 
Pafiohalingesvara temple at Govindanahalli, Mysore State, 
the first figure on the south wall of the fourth cell, is 
Vitthala with hands akimbo, carrying a small bag in each 
hand. 


APPENDIX. 

Tiiauriptions refemn^^ to Vittliala being worshipped in the 
Vitthalaraya temple at Hampi. 

(Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1, pp. 302-806). 

(1) S. 1435. On the gate-stone of the Vitthaladcva temple. Records 

that in S 1435, Srimukha, Krishnadeva and his two Queens 
erected the Qdpuram and presented one gold plate worth 991 
i>agodas besides 25 silver lamps, 200 cows and villages to 
Vitthaladcva for worship. (337). 

(2) S. 1435. West of the above inscription. Records that in that same 

date Krishnadeva gave tlie village of rjingapuram in Tekkala- 
kata and other gifts to the deity. (338). 

(3) S 1437. Rpigraphia Carnatica IV. Myson? District, Gundlupet 

Taluk 30. Records the grant of the village Modalavacli by 
Krishnaraya in the presence of god Villuila. 

(4) S. 1438. On a stone in the 100 pillared Mantapam. Records 

that Krishnadevaraya erected it in S 1438, Ohatu. (344). 

(5) S 1438 do do do (345). 

(G) Pramadi~Wost of No. 3 above. A gift of Krishnadevaraya in 

Pramadi the object of the grant lieing Devasanuidva and four 
other villages in the lldyadunja taluk, (339). 

(7) Vyaya-On a stone west of Vittlialadcva pagoda. Records that 

in Vyaya, Krishnadevaraya granted Bhadrasottihalli, Sayana- 
• puram, etc., and tlie taxes on boats of the Tungahhadra (340). 

(8) S 1462. On the right side of the cast gdpura cA the Vitthala 

temple. A damaged record of the Vijayauagara king 
Virapratapa Acliyutadeva Alaharaya dated S 1452, Vilambin. 
The Mackenzie mss. say that two donors Ifiriya Timmappa 
and his bvothei* Ragavappa established the KalaSas and 
presented golden plates. (316). 

(9) S. 1453. On the south base of the central shrine in the same 

temple, dated in the reign of the Vijayanagara king Achyu- 
tan\ya Maharaya. Records in S 1453, Khara, gift of gold for 
offerings by the king. (317). 

(10) S 1453. On the west base of tlie central shrine. Dated in the 

reign of the Vijayanagara king Virapratapa Achyutaraya 
Maharaya. Records in S- 1453, Khara, gift by Veda-marga 
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prat.isthapanacliarya Talavaka Tirniiialayya of the Blianv 
dvaja gotra aiul Asvalayana siitra. (r35^2). 

(11) S* 14/35. On a stoiio \vet?t of Vitlhaladeva pai^dda. A record of 

Sada^ivaraya (iated in S. 1455, Jaya, ^‘ranliing fclio tax of 300 
pagodas in his own village and soniootlier lands at Haniudram, 
Anantapurani etc., by Musalaniadugu Vehkataraju Tirninaraju. 
(342). 

(12) S. 1455. On the north base of tlio central shrine. A record of 

the Vijayanagara king Vlraijralapa .Vchyutadevaraya-njalia- 
raya dated S. 1155, Vijaya. Contains a V(;rse composed by 
Tii'umalamma on the occasion of the gilt of Suvarnanicru hy 
the king. (323). 

(13) S. 1450. On the south l)ase of the central shrine of the Vithala 

t(iinple., dated in the reig»j of the Vijayanagara king 
Viraprafapa Achyutadeva-maharaya. Uecords in tluy year 
S. 1450, .Jaya, gift for the merit of the king and of Chikkaraya. 
(38). 

(14) S. 1450. On the north base of the same shrine. Dated in the 

reign of the Vijayanagara king Virapratapa Achyutadevaraya- 
Maharaya. Uecords in S. 1150, Jaya, that a private individual 
set up inuigt^s of the 12 Alvars and of Tirukka,chch-i-nambi. 
(324). 

(15) S. 1450. 1. M. P. Norbli Arcot, No. 212:20 of Sowell’s list. 

The Vijayanagara. king Achyutadevaraya in S. 1450 (A.l). 
1534), Jaya, endowed the temple of Vithale^^Viu a (prol)ably 
the tcauple of Vitlialasvafni at V'^ijayanagara) with tlio vilhige 
of T(;hgu»‘vi in the Cliandrfichala (Chinulragiri) tlistrict of tlio 
province of Tondcramaiidalam. 

(lO) S. 1457, In the main gate of tlic Vilhala teinpl(‘.. Records tlmt 
in S. 1457, Mamnatha, Cliickabimniaiia graaited 200 pagocjas 
for daily ol'ferings in the temple. (34()). 

(17) S. 1158. On a, stone west of Vitludadeva pagoda.. A record of 
Achyutaniya in S. 1458, Durmukhi (341). 
f I8j S. 1458. On tli(j south base of the central shrini^, dated in tlie 
reign of the Vijayanagara king Vlra.praXri])a .Vchyutadevaraya- 
mairaraya.. Records in S. 1158, Durmukhi, gift of 100 pagodas 
liy Nayudu for the merit of the king, and of Ciiikkaraya. 
(310)., 

(19) .S. 1459. In the VTrahhadra temple at licprikshi, Hinduiiur tq., 
Anantapur dt., (1. M, P. Atp. 79 ; 572 of L912 Skt. and Kan ). 
The Vijayanagara king Vlrapratri.pa Achyutadevamaharaya in 
S. 1459, llevijanihi, Kartika su. di. 1 2, Monday, (Uttluina- 
dvadasi) corresponding to 15tl» October, 1537. Refers to 
the grant of two villages to tlie temple of Viresvara made liy 
tiu'. king in the jirosoiice of the god Vitha.leSvar, on the hanks 
of the Tuhgahliadrfi river. (No. 2 of Sowell’s list). 
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(20) S. 1461. On the ri^^ht side of the south gopursiof the Vithaliisvii- 

min teinplo. iteeords that the Vijayiinagara king Achyuta 
gave in S. 1461, Vikarin, the Anandanidhi, and made Kul)eras 
of Hralimanas. Tlio left side contains a second copy in 
Niigari characters. (31o). This insci iplion is repeated twice 
in two more inscriptions, Nos. 35/3 and 358. 

(21) S. 1465 On the south base of the central shrine. Dated in the 

reign of the Vijayanagara king Vira]aatapa Sada.sivaraya 
Maharaya. Records in S. IKJO, Sobhakrit, gift of Nattur 
village, land etc., hy Tirnmala Tatacharya to god Vitthala 
(320). 

(22) S. 1466. On the south base of the nnintapa in fiont of the 

central shrine. Dated in the reign of the Vijayanagara king 
Vlrapratapa Sadasivadevaraya Maharaya. H(*cords in S. 
1166, Krodhin, gift of two villages by Koneti Tinmiaraja for 
the benefit of his father Kondaraja. (326). 

(23) S. 1476. On the north base of the same mantapa. A record of 

ti\e Vijayanagara king Virapratapa Sadasivat’eva Maiiaraya. 
Records in S. 1476, Ananda, the erection of a nuUH'^P^ 
tlie swinging festival l)y Udayagiri Timmarajn, son of 
Konejayya and grandson of .\ravifi-Ramanija-Kondayadeva. 
I’he village of Tirumalapuram worth 600 pagodas in revenne 
given (327). 

(24) S. 147(3. On tlie same base. DaUnl in the ndgn of the Vijayana- 

gara king Virapratapa Sadasivadeva Maharaya. R(*cords in 
S. 1476, Ananda, gift of gold. Mentions Musalitnaduvu 
Viir.parilja Timmarajayya. The gift was made with the 
consent of Ajiya Raniappayyadeva-malia-arasii (328). 

(25) S. 1480. On the west base of the central shrine. The Vijaya- 

nagava king Virapratapa Sadasivadeva ^I ibruaya records in 
S. 1480 Kalayukti, gift of a village. (32J). 

(26) S. 1480. In front of the Vittb.Ja pagoda near the g6]iuraTn. 

R('cords that Srirai’igayva, son of Ramaraja Koneta-vya, 
measured the strcjots of the pagbda of Bhasyhakara (/. , 

Rrimaniija) in the reign of Sada^ivaraya. (317). 

(27) S. 1482. On the south wall of tlie Vitiliale>vara ))agoda. 

Rec.ords that Koneti Kondaraju gave in S. 1483, Dnrmati, t(m 
kolagas of land at Ramasagaram in Kampli district. (313) 

(28) S. 1485. On the north basi* of the c(*ntra.l shrine. Tlu^ Vija\ a- 

iiagara king Virapratapa Sa<irisivadcva Maharaya reciords in 
S. 1485, RiidhirOdgarin, gift of land. S(;o Inscriptions of the 
Ceded Dts. R. 411. No, 32. One Vithala Dhananivarulu 
pui'chasod 12 ko]agas of land at Rai,ie.svaram for 60 ])ag6das 
and gave it away to god Vitthala. (325). 

(20) S. I486. On the stone round the Vitthahisvami pagoda. Records 
that one Srinivasacharya gave in S. 1186, Raktakshi, in the 
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reign of Sadasivaraya, the village of Mukkundi agraharam to 
god Vitthaladeva. (336). 

(30) S. 1487. A. C. P. grant of the Vijayanagara king Sadasivaraya 
granting the village of Yasyanur, surnained Kyishnapura 
together with the village Sittilappaka in Jayaih-konda-chola- 
niandala and Padavidu-rajya and PadavQr-kotaka and Pirindi- 
inilinadu, Kalaveppattu and Vantavasi division (boundaries 
given) to one Seahadryacharya in S. 1487, Krodhana, 
Magha, Su. di. 12, Friday, on the bank of the river Tuiiga- 
bhadra in the presence of God Vitlhalesvara. (The date 
corresponds to 1st February, 1566. Vantavasi is modern 
Wandivash in the Chengalput District). Mysore Arcbaeolo- 
gical Reports 1932, pp. 130-145. 

NOTE 

Mr. G. 11. Khare, M.A., of the Bharat Itihasa Sanish6dhak Mandali, 
Poona, contributed an article to the Vijayanagara Sexcentenary volume 
in wliich ho refers to my paper read at the All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Mysore. In his article, ho refers to a story in the 
Maharashtra country that the image of Vitthala was taken by (Aliya) 
Ramaraya from Pandharpur to Vijayanagara and tliat Bhanudasa, a 
devotee of Vitthala took the image back to Pandharpur. Tin’s stoiy, 
says Mr. Khare, is mentioned by four poets about whose dates ho is not 
sure, but who, according to himsedf lived not loss than 175 years than 
Bhanudasa, the alleged contemporary of Ramarfija. On a historical 
examination of this point, Mr. Kharo rightly dismisses the connoction 
of either Rarnaraja or Blianudasa with the migrations of the image of 
Vitthala. He, however, mentions two facts, (l) Krislinaraya bringing 
the image of Balakrisliiia from Udayagiri and installing it in a temple 
at Vijayanagara and (2) a hatcio in 1520-21 between Krishnaraya and 
Ismail Adilshah, the Sultan of Bijapiir, before and after which 
battle tliero was comparative peace between tlio two powers. 
These two fvicts are irrelevant to the topic on hand and prove nothing. 
But perhaps to establisli that the Vitthala imago was brought from 
Pandharpur to Vijayangara, Mr. Khare mentions a verse from the 
Tirtha-prahandha of Vadii^jatlrtha, the Madliva saint, which refers to 
tlie migration of Vitthala. But sora(^ amendments had to be made to 
the verse for it to yield any sense and even the amended verso shows 
us that the image at Vijayanagara is dilTeront from the one at Pandhar- 
pui . But Mr. Khaie opines that the original image was broken after 
the battle of Talikota and Vadirajatirtha refers to another image that 
may have been newly installed. While Mr. Kharo feels sure that the 
image was brought from Pandharpur to Vijayanagara but never taken 
hack to Pandharpur, one fails to understand why he should cling to a 
story which he has himself taken so much pains to disprove. 
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ORTIIUGRAPHICAL EXPLANATION OP 
CimTAIN PRAKRIT FORMS. 

By Proi-', a. N. UrADTiYE, m.a. 
liajaraiii Oollet/e, Kolhafmr. 

The Prakrit grammarians are unanimous in holding 
that Sanskrit is the source of Prakrits. By Sanskrit 
they mean the Classical Sanskrit, or that phase of Sanskrit 
language whose characteristics are stated by Piinini and 
interpreted by Katyayana and Patanjali. But a student 
of comparative grammar finds that the Prakrits inherit 
many of their characteristics which antedate the period of 
Classical Sanskrit, and in fact can be traced back to 
Vedic Sanskrit : for instance words like saddhim (Vodic 
sadhrlm), khambha (Vedic skainbha) and forms like -ehim 
(Instr. pi., Vedic -ebhih) and -tfae (Infinitive, Vedic -taeai) 
have no legitimate parallels in Classical Sanskrit. This 
situation naturally leads one to the conclusion that the 
Prakpit dialects will have to bo traced back to a stream of 
Vedic dialects, only one of which is preserved in the pre- 
sent compilation of Rig- Veda. It may be noted that the 
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Prakrits are the outcome of the attempts of the indigenous 
people of India to assimilate the Vedic dialects ; and being 
unaccustomed to the Aryan speech-habits they have cor- 
rupted, transformed, simplified and even confused the 
Vedic forms of speech in their natural attempt to save 
effort in pronunciation. 

The Prakrit grammarians, almost all of them being 
masters mainly of Classical Sanskrit, analysed the Prakrit 
dialectal forms and tried to e<|uate them with words and 
forms in Cla.ssical Sanskrit thus drawing our attention to 
particular changes. Whatever could not be explained by 
general rules had to be set apart as an exception, and a 
special rule was formulat(Kl to explain it. Tlius we find 
from the works of grammarians like Memachandra that 
dozens of rules are devoted to cixplain individual words. 
It is possible that a systematic study would bring even 
these alleged exceptions under one or the other general 
rule, h’or instance words like v/inia changing to omfa 
(llema. ii, 31 1 can be explained as due to cerebral proxi- 
mity; .and no special rule is needed for an individual word. 
When some phonetic (ihange takes place, it is expected 
that it should be capable of being ex])laiued in the light 
of physical or psychological aspects of speech-production. 
We find that Sanskrit conjuncts lij, tluj, dy, dliij and ny 
arc respectively changed to ec, cch,jj,jjli and nn in various 
Prakrits in some cases even including Pfili. Exceptions 
there might be, but it is a iihoruaic phenomenon which 
can be explained in the light of two considerations; (i) y 
is a palatal sound, and it is natural that a dento-palatal 
cond)inatioji might incline towards a pure palatal conjunct 
which is comparatively easier for pronunciation, and (ii) 
the vocal positions of ty and cc are so near each other that 
a tongue not trained to ty, which involves a complicated 
intonation of the breath and the bend of the tongue, is 
likely to pronounce it as co. Such preliminary rules of 
uniform phonetic changes create, in course of time, various 
confusions due to such patent linguistic phenomena as 
contamination, analogy, etc., specially when the original 
sound is of ati ambiguous nature. So we come across 
siieli changes that Sanskrit to, ihv and dhv are equated 
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with cc^ cell anciy/// rospcctivoly, for which tlicrc is no 
phonetic explanation. 

In the hcgiiiniiig laiif>aa”'(^ was inorcly a vocal affair. 
So in the (^{irly stages of civilization diah'cital changes had 
their origin in th(^ pt^cnliar vocal apparatus of a people, in 
the peculiar speech-ha, hits of a clan, in th(‘ micc'rtainty of 
tlie original sound, in tlu* di'siri* to sav(‘ (dTort in pronun- 
ciation, etc. Soon script ca.nie to be used ms a conveyance 
of language. But it is a defective conveyance, 1)Ocaus(^ it 
is merely a symbolical representation of i)h()netic values. 
Naturally every language needs a syxaaal script to fulfil its 
piionetic ne(‘ds. If to-day an English sentence is to bo 
written in Devanagarl characters, it is well nigh impos- 
sible to bring out the various effects of tlu^ sound, unless 
certain conventions are created and first ('xplained with 
r(‘sp(x^t to their values. That explains why tlic linguists 
WM.nt an International Phonetic Script, wherein iimii- 
merahle sounds of liuiuan speech a)’e represented by 
individual symbols which ar(i distinct aaid clear. Similarly 
it is known to all that so many points had to be conceived 
before the Roman script could he used for writing a 
Sanski’itor Prakrit seiitcmce. Because of the symbolical 
character of the scri])i, there is a close relation botwt'en a 
language and a script that is used to repn\sent that 
language?. Script-symbol is more static than the sound 
which it originally represented; so in India wo find that 
though the words like ainiha^ lakslinil and dhanfui are? 
similarly written, there is a great variation iiitlioir premun- 
ciation fre)in province' to province. Ambiguity of script- 
symbols, like ambiguity of pronunciation le'aeling to 
dialectal differences, is sure to give rise to diah'ctal 
differeneiets. Eor instance, in Olel-Kannaela a small zero 
before a consonant repre?sciited a nasal (e)f the sanie class 
to which the foIle)wing ce)nsonant belongs), but a fat 
zero indicates that the following consonaiit should he read 
as a conjunct. This gave rise to a lot of confusion that 
many Prakrit stanzas are iinifonnly misread by uninte?lli- 
genb copyists wlio did not know the Prakrit language to 
detect the subtle difference between a small z(?ro and a fat 
one. Similarly in some forms of Dew^anagari the padimiitra 
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(Sk. prati-matra) vertical stroke placed to the left of 
a consonant to represent vowels like e, etc., was trans- 
ferred to the previous consonant which came to road with 
the value of H ; and thus we find many confusions in Mss. 
written by xmintelligent copyists. Tf two letters in a 
script have similar appearance, they come to he written 
almost alike later on ; and it needs an intelligent eye to 
distinguish their values from the context. If a gram- 
marian is once inisled by such confused scripts, even the 
mistakes committed by him come to be perpetuated in 
literature. In India Grammar is a sacred science accord- 
ing to the dictations of which we are asked to mould our 
speech; and everyone is endearingly admonished to study 
grammar that he might not pronounce sakrit as kikrit and 
sakala as iakala. What is true of Sanskrit is equally true 
of Prakpits, especially when they too remained no more 
spoken dialects but soon became dead literary languages. 
But human nature is too strong to obey the artificial laws 
of grammar which can hold good only for a. time, and 
manifold currents of Indian languages are an evidence on 
the point. 

It is proposed in this paper to discuss certain Prakpit 
words and formations which can be better explained on 
the grounds of confused orthography. 

Hemacandra (Siddha-Hernacandra VIII, i, 190) sa3's 
that g in punnaga and blulginl is changed to m. Phere 
is no phonetic reason for this change, especially when the 
Prakpits can drop or retain g. And moreover the vocal 
positions of g and in are so much independent that there 
appears to be no apparent reason for this confusion. Pre- 
llcmacandra gramiriarians do not appear to be aware of 
this change. The only occurrence of this change in 
literature is in Ravanavaho. To weigh against this, as 
Pischel has noted (Grammatik der Prakpit-sprachen, 231), 
the form pimndga is met with in Ardha-Magadhi, punnda 
in SaurasenT, blulinl in Maharashtrl and Saurasem. The 
Sk. puiinaman for Rottleria Tinctoria, besides pimndga, is 
a plain borrowal, as Pischel also suggests, from Prakpits; 
in Sk. pnnnamau^ifi used in another sense, i.e., having a 
masculine name, which has etymological justification. 
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Pisohel is aware of the phonetic difficulty of this change, 
and he postulates, with parallelisms in view of course, an 
imaginary stage, oiz., punndva, through which this 
change might have taken place. The force of this 
suggestion is very much weakened by the fact that the 
legitimate forms like puniulga and piinrula arc available in 
literature. Ho my suggestion is that in the medieval 
J)evanagarl script, especially in the Jaina form of it, m 
and ff are very similarly written, and it is possible that 
Hemacandra or some predecessor of his blundered over the 
reading. A careless scribe with a little stroke of his pen 
would write g like m as can be seen from certain Devana- 
garl copper-plates of the Silahara dynasty. Wc! have a 
clear case of such a confusion before us. The name of 
the author of 'rattvanusasauam was first read and printed 
as Ntigasena, but Pt. Jugalkishorc later on explained the 
mistake, with the help of fresh material, that it should be 
read as Eaniasona (See .Taina Hitaishi 14, p. 313). Thus 
the alleged change of g to vi can be traced back to 
orthographical confusion. 

The case of chandrikd eejuated with chaifidirnd 
(Henia. i, 185) stands on a slightly different footing. It is 
probable in the light of the above discussion that chaiidrikn 
in its legitimate Prakfit form chairuhga might be read as 
chamdima. The form chamdimfi is known to Vararuchi, 
and it is sufficiently perpetuated in literature in Pali, 
Ardha-MagadhT, Maharashtri and Apabhrainsa, possibly 
being contaminated with the Hk. chandramas. Pischel 
proposes a hypotlietical form clmndriman (see Grammatik. 
§§103, 230, 358, 375). 

Hemachandra gives a special sutra to explain ijnin- 
avpia and etjuates it with niHlmmia (i, 174, also 94). The 
change of this dental sibilant to a labial nasal is not 
phonetically natural. Sh is changed to s, and there are 
parallel cases where the prepositional i is canged to u (i, 
74). Ho we might expect nislummi to be nusa7pj,a. Pis- 
chel refers to nu manna twice (Grammatik. §§ 118, 248), 
but uniformly he equates it with Sk. nipanna, though he 
refers to Hema. i, 174, where Hemachandra’s Sk. form is 
not nipanna but nishaipia. It only means that Pischel 
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does not lind iiishanna to be satisfactory, l)C(*aiiS(3 a logiti- 
niate plioiudic eciiiatioii cannot be established between 
wnnanna and )iiHli(inya, My explanation is that nuinamia 
is inerelly a misreading of iuiHanna\ it is already 
noted by Pt. Sukhalal that scribes have often confused .s* 
and ni (see his remarks in his Oujarati Intro, to 8aJiniati 
l^rakarana, )). 23). The form nunuuuui is perpetuated 
perhaps because of phonetic similarity with possible 
Prakrit forms of (inuDuignaiiml with vvdiich it is 

likely to be contaminated due to similarity of meaning. 
The form nnoanna with a i\ 1. numanno occurs in 
Gaudavaho llGl (p|). 330, 393), and the commentator, 
])Ossibly with 1 lemacliandra's rule in view, renders it as 

To the same category belongs the equation hhaniaro^ 
bhuHalo^ a bee (llema. i, 241;. The eqnatioJi has been a 
problem, and suggestions have been offered by Weber and 
Pischcl (Grammatik. § 251); but their sugg(3stions diverge 
from the deluiitc meaning, bee, though they have tried to 
show how the meaning might have come to be developed. 
My expltinatioii is that bltaniaro is changed to hliainalo^ 
the change of r to / being not at all abnormal in Prakrits 
ev(m othei than Magadiii (llema. ii, 254). As noted 
abovi3 LIulukUo, because of orthographical confusion be- 
tw(HUi )n and -v, must have biMui misread as bhamlo, and 
that came to be in vogiui in grammars and literature. 

Hiimacluindra gives niantu ar an optional equivalent 
for mainju, tln^ normal one being viaHnn (Jloma. ii, 44). 
It is hard to defend inaatu phonetically. In Dcwanagarl 
i and n ari^ very often confused by coypists (see the 
cofusions noted by Pt. Sukhalal, Saniuati Prakarana, Intro., 
p. 23, and also Alsdorf, Der Kumarapalapratibodha, p. 52.) 
Alsdorf has noted that even tt and nn are (onfused. 
Thus there is justilication for accepting that i/iantu is a 
misreading. When once misread, it is being used very 
often lik(3 that (See also Piscliol on this word in his 
Grammatik. §2H3). 

In Devanagarl script especially as used in Jaina Mss. 
dd//, bbli and.////, ‘are so similar in appearance that mutual 
confusion is sure to occur. This easily explains many of 
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the alternative loruis ViVo jhau and d/ine (Heuia. ii, ‘i?). 
That dhv is equated with jjh is an illustration of contauii- 
nation with dhy equal to jjh for wliicdi there is phonetic 
justification. Similarly jiijjham. is equal to ijnddJuDir, 
because yiidhiiati is equal to jiijjhai. 'riio projuiscuous 
multiplicity of forms •. nddhaiu, nhbham (neina. ii, 69), 
tiihhha, tujjha, etc., (ITema. iii, 91), and the consequent 
generalisation of Hemachandra, hbho nihajjhaii rtl (iii, 104) 
are the clear indications of the confusion between ddh, 
hbh and jjh. 

It is in the light of the; above remarks that we can 
conveniently explain dlivaivilr—jhina (Ifeina. i, 62) which 
ordinarily should be dliiiNl, and we have got dhnna in 
Hindi. Similarly dhvajah should be d.hao, but we have 
jhao too (Henia. ii, 27). Also note the alternative forms 
jharni, bliarai (llenia. iv, 74). 

In enumerating the diahsctal characteristics of 
Paisachl Hemachandra, possibly following Vararuchi, 
states that y is changed to p in the word hridaija, 
(Paisdehydm hrdai/a-kibde ijaaya po bhavati, Idtapakam, 
iv, 310). Phonetically there is no justification for tiiis 
alleged change. 'J’hat d in the word hridai/a is changed 
to t is in conformity with Paisachl phonetics (iv, 307), 
and /• is only a svarthe appendage (ii, 164). In the 
Hevanagarl script p and // are very similar in appearance 
and they are likely to be confused. So the correct and 
legitimate lorm must have been hitayaka which came to 
be misread as hitapaka due to this orthographical 
ambiguity. Many authors, for instaiua! Yasahpala in his 
Moharajaparajaya, who flourished after Hemachandra, 
have used hitapaka in their Paisaclii compositions merely 
imitating the dictations of Prakrit grammars. 

In Devanagarl Mss. of Prakyit texts the conjuncts 
cch and tth are written very much alike. Many editors 
have blundered over them, and very often even in printed 
books we come across forms like icckl, a misr(‘adi ng for 
itthl equal to strl. This confusion has contributed a few 
irregular and alternative forms to the Prakrit vocabulary. 
The word p/ if //r? is equated with piccln (Hema. i, 128). 
If the cereb)'al element can be lost without compensation, 
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wc expeci- the form to be pitthl. Then we get alternative 
forms like iicchalla, nMJuilla (Reinsk. iv, 174), only because 
it was hard to discriminate the exact forms. If utsava is 
HGchava (Bloma. ii, 22), vfsa/ui should bo ucohara (Hema. 
ii, 48; hero we have uothing to do with the attendant 
change of h to r), but we get the form iitthdra. The 
editor adopts the reading anucchitta in (xaudavaho, 238, 
but the commentator once actually roads it as anutthita 
and accordingly explains it. All this means that ch and 
th could be easily confused. 

'J'he root acch and its etymology have been subjected 
to a lot of discussion since the very beginning of Prakrit 
studies. Hemachandra 0 (|uatod acchai with dstn, but 
Vararuci, ilama^arman and Markandoya equate it with 
asti (see the Prakrit Dhatvfide^as, p. 124); thus, so far as 
indigenous grammarians arc concerned, the toss lies 
betw(;en the roots as and 3s. Various views have been 
held on the derivation of acchai by modern scholars as 
noted in detail by Pischel (CJrammatik. §480). The word 
is of so much repeated use in Prakrits that there should 
be no need of hunting out from imagination any <!onjectu- 
ral fonns, either hypothetical or obscure. Almost all of 
these proposals sulfcr from one or the other drawback. 
Pischel, after considering the various views, proposes rcc/i 
as the Sk. root for accJi. And it is this view that is 
upheld by Grierson with elaborate arguments in a special 
paper of his on the root acch (see Festgabe fur Richard 
von Garbo, pp. 24-32). With those four Sk. roots which 
irregularly form the base of conjugational tenses with 
ccJia in view, Grierson says that there is no Prakyit word 
corresponding to rcchati, so acchai should be equated with 
it. The next dilliculty before him is that rcchati means 
‘ he goes ,’ while acchai in Prakrits means almost uni- 
formly ‘he is.’ Grierson equates ‘ he goes’ with ‘he is, 
by appealing to an idiomatic use of ‘ gone’ in the sentence 
‘ the milk has gone sour ’; and he accepts that the roots 
‘to go ’ and ‘to be ’ can be equated or even exchanged. It 
is a methodological error that the idiomatic sense of a 
word should be invoked to establish an etymological 
equation. 
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In view of the orthographical confusion between cch 
and tth as noted above, I am led to believe that acchai is 
only a misread form of atfhai. The form atiha'i needs 
some explanation. In Prakfits many Sk. past participle 
forms are treated as regular roots : for instance ghattai 
from the p. p. gliatta derived from the root ghnh, hiddhai 
from karldha corrupted from the p. p. krishta derived from 
the root kriHli ; laggai from the p. p. lagna the root being 
lag; palliaWiai from the p. p. pargaHfa the root being as 
wdth pari; dafthd)' from the p. p. drishfa the root being 
dris, Idiese illustrations can be further multiplied. On 
this analogy the p. p. basic root of atihai is attha which 
has to be traced back to asta, 1'he classical Sk. has 
somehow lost the genuine p. p. of the root u.s, and we are 
asked to substitute hhn for it. But from the form 
palhatthai noted above it is quite clear that, for a Prakri- 
tist or a Prakrit speaking person who is above the 
I’estrictions of Sk. conjugations, aiidxa is the p. p. of as in 
Prakrits ; and such a form can be very easily arrived at 
analogically. Perhaps it is this defoctivi^ nature of the 
root as that t(3inpt(^d I fomachaiidra to suggest d,s even 
against Vararuchi. Once the form was misr(‘ad as aceZ/.a?, 
it is perpetuated in different Prakrit dialects and oven 
inherited in its changed forms by some, modern Indian 
vernaculars. That th(3 past [)articiple forms are used in 
the sense of present tense, as noted by Grierson, is a nor- 
mal feature of many Indian vernaculars. This tendency 
has its explanation in the almost universal habit of 
mediaeval Prakrit writers who use the p. p. form as the 
predicate with tlie subject in the Instru.; and we find in 
Marathi that some of the so-called Norn. sg. forms are 
Instrumental foruis in disguise: for instauco mae-niyd-nii, 
etc. It must be noted that the development of modern 
Indian vernaculars begins sufiiciently late, when writing 
was in vogue and Mss. of grammars were available to 
create such orthographical confusions. Acchai oncio being 
misread is current in one form or the other. The fact 
should not be neglected that the traces of the original as 
are there in Assamese parallels noted by Grierson. The 
Marathi form dhe and the Hindi form hai only show that 

47 
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the basic form is atthai. Acchai cannot give the form 
ahe. The Marathi root amne is not a further corruption 
from aech but only a legitimate descendant of as. The 
vernaculars have their modern past tense forms often 
derived from the past participles in the parent dialects. 
This point is already noted by Grierson. This goes to 
prove that the Hindi forms tJia, f/ie, etc., are derived from 
atthai., and they do not show any connection with the 
root acch. That some varnaculars like Gujarati preserve 
the forms of acdi only shows that attha was misread and 
the subsequent forms have become current. That the 
dcscendent forms of atthai are available in some vernacu- 
lars at least is sufficient to substantiate my proposal that 
acchai is a misread form from atthai from the root as. 

1 think many more Prakrit forms which owe their 
existence to confused ortliographj'^ can be detected after a 
thorough scrutiny of the Prakrit vocabulary. ' 


In tho ino(Ji script » and j arc almost identical in appearance. 
And Prof. .M. T. Patawardhan kindly informs me that this 
lias given rise to certain confused expressions in Marathi 
records. The Arabic word baydj, in tlio phrase bayaj-vdr 
according to the list ’ came to be read as baydn-vdr and was 
made current, because tliat also meant ' according to descrip- 
tion.’ Then the Persian phrase nunuj ndmoi, meaning ‘fame 
and celebrity which could also be written as nay ndmoi, 
came to bo misread as jag ndmoS and explained in Marathi 
jagat-prasiddhi. 



HI8T0RY OF AN [IVIPORTANT HISTORICAL 
WORD IN THE PANINIAN SCHOOL OF 
GRAMMAR 

By Vydkaraiidchdrya, Kdvyatlrtha S. P. Chatorvedi, 

M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit^ Morris (hlleye, Naffpnr, G. l\ 


I n traduction .- -(iniunnativ, a.] studiesare tiofc altogether 
devoid of historical interest. Grauiniatical rules and their 
examples sometimes throw eonsiderahle light on the use of 
words, shades of meaning attached thei'eto and the parti- 
cular attitude of mind with which people used to think of 
the objects denoted by tlios(! words. Panini’s sfltra (II — 
IV — 9) “ !i?,slidiit cha virodhah klsoatikah ” is a good 
example to illustrate the point. This siitra means that 
the dvandra compound of words, denoting objects that 
are eternally (naturally) opposed or inimical to each other, 
is put in the singular number. 'I’lie examples cited as 
illustrations of this siit7'a are mdrjdra-inttshakatn and 
ahi-nahilam. In indTjdra-nnlshakain, the words mdrjdra 
and masliaka denoting cat and mouse— the objects natu- 
rally opposed and inimical to each other — are compounded 
as a dvandvasaiiulsa and the whole compound is singula- 
rized likavadhhdva. Similarly, the form ahi-naknlam 
(snake and muugoose). Now, in all the examples cited 
by Patavjali and Vdinaiia-Jaijaditifa, the objects denoted 
by the constituents of such compounds are such as are 
opposed to each other or, in short, natural enemies. But 
in later grammatical works, we come across such artificial 
examples of this safra as Hramanabrahnaijmn. Herein, 
^ranuma (a Buddhist monk) and Brahmana {»■ Brahmani- 
cal satimydsi) are supposed to be natural enemies. The 
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citation of this example as an illustration of Panini's sntra 
^^yf.sham cJia vimdhah .4a.4vatikah” clearly indicates that 
at that time the Buddhist monks and Brahmaiaa sa.mw?/<x.sts 
were regarded as natural and irreconcilahle enemies (having 
mvatika virodha). Thus it is clear that from gramma- 
tical rules and their examples we can sometimes get 
interesting items of historical information, 

II 

As generally known, the term I)?,vanam jiriyah (in 
its Prakritized form Dvvanmn, fd a or its variant) is an 
epithet of Asoka and occAjrs fro(|uetitly in his inscriptions. 
It is variously translated by translators as ‘favourite of 
gods’, ‘ His Holiness, ’ or ‘ His Sacred Majesty.’ Taking it 
to be an honorific term, Asoka takes pride in calling 
hitnsolf ‘ iJsvdnUm priijah.' The other optional form 
‘ Dnvapriyah’ is also a term of high honour. Paiaftjali 
in his comment on Pdninkatra ill — IV — 6(5 and (V — HI 
— 14) takes it to be an honorific t(*rm like such words as 
dyuHliDidu, (llryhdyuh and bhardn. Hana also uses this word 
as a term of honour/ Even in fiiikta Yapiruda the term 
in changed order is used in a good sense (cf. -- priijain dP,vd- 
ndvi-auddhriuhtam d?,ra yajanatunai). But in later chiissical 
Sanskrit works the sense of tin; term Dlvdndm piiyah 
undergoes a deterioration in meaning and is thought to be 
a synonym for rnurkha (a fool).^ This indeed is a mar- 
vellous change in Uicaning. Is it not a matter for 
surprise that the epithet DPvdndm priyah, repeating which 
the most distinguished Buddist Emperor, Afioka, is never 
tired of and which he frequently uses as his glorious title, 
came to mean, later on, a fool and became a term of 
contempt*? But the reason of this strange phenomenon 
is quite apparent. With the decay of Buddhism, when 
Brahmanism reasserted itself, the honorific terms in 
earlier Buddhistic works became ‘Untouchables’ and 
contemptuous meanings were attached to them. The 

* See Bi. K. Mookeeji’s ‘ Asoka, ’ p. 109(1^28). A coueiseand 
masterly ncto is given there on the term ‘ Devmdvipriyah.' 

^ Gf. — Mammata. 
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students of Iiido-Iratiian religion very well know the fate 
of the words Itidra and Asitra in the Iranian and later 
Vedio mythology respectively. It was due to later 
Brahinanical prejudice against the Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka, that the favourite epithet of Asoka became a 
synonym for mar/cha in later Classical Sanskrit. Toshow 
this, we will discuss in detail the relevant grammatical 
rules laid down in the Pauinian system of grammar. 

Ill 

The graminaticiil mlfra by Panini (vi-iii-2I) duishtya 
ilkrcde^ means that the genitive ease ending in a 
compound is noi dropped, if the (iompounded form implies 
reproach, censure, condemnations or insult. The usual 
illustration of this rule is ‘ chanroHna hilam' where 
censure or rc|)roacli is implied. But the rule does not 
operate in Brdhmana kulain, where no such reproach is 
intended ; consequently the gemitive case-ending is 
drop[)ed {Brdhmanasna kdldtn — Brdhiiiam kalam). Thus 
according to Panini tlui form chanraHija implies reproach 
and the form rhiura kulatn, simply a statement of facts 
(a family of thie.vcs). Panini who nourished long before 
Katydyana and the Buddhist King A^oka, had no know- 
ledge of the would-be-coming use of the compound D?.vd- 
ndinpriya as a term of honour, and therefore we can 
concludi^ nothing from his rule about the good or bad 
sense of the word Dsvcliidm priyah which would, perhaps 
in Patiini’s opinion, be an uncoinpounded form implying 
nothing more than the meaning of the constituent words. 
After a lapse of some centuries, the form Dsodiidin prit/ah 
began to be used as an honorific term ' so much so that 
Asoka assumed this term as his title. Now, Kdtydyana 
and Patanjali, the great grammarians, who handled the 
Sanskrit language as a living organic language and were 
always alive to modify the rules of Panini in accordance 
with the requirements of the growing Sanskrit language, 

. added a few additional vartikas as exceptions to Panini’s, 
rule {sutra) ' ahashtyd dkrose,' to account for the 

^ .Katyayana the Varfcikakai-a was aware of this fact. 
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noii-droppiug of tlio genitive case-endings in such forms as 
vachOfiuhtih (tlu^ argument of speech), DP^vanam priyah 
(favourite of gods) and iJivodasah (servant of heaven) 
etc.^ In these forms, though no (‘.ensure or reproach is 
implied the genitive case ending is retained. So according 
to Katyjiyana and Patanjali, the form Dp/vcmdmpriijah is 
an exception to Panini's sutra shaslithyd dkrd&e and no 
censure or insult is iinplic^d there. Not only that, Pataii- 
jali goes further and regards this term as honorific when 
he uses such sentences as prdptijnd DPmndm priyo 
mifviiilitijvah ^ (s('e Mahabhashya on II-iv-56) and tatra 
bhavdn dlrylidyuh ])Pvdnd))i priyah dynahiNdJiiti (v-iii-14)). 
Vamana-dayaditya in tidkikdvritii (0. 650 A.D.) holds the 
same view and regards the form DPiulndnipriyah as an 
exception to the rule shashtltyd akrone. This is (piite 
understandable^ when we know that the study of Kd&ikd- 
vritti found much favour with the Buddhist scholars, wlio 
would naturally like to take the title Dpvdndmpriijali as 
an lioiiourable epithet of the great Buddhist King, As5ka. 
Same is the case with the great Jain scholar flema- 
(diandra who in his famous work tiiddha llemacliandra 
Sabddn7Ls<im/ut ^ regards the term DPrdudniprii/ah as an 
epithet of honour. 

IV 

But the scene chafiges with the advent of the later 
grammarians. Rfimachandra (C. 1350 A.D.) in his 
Prakriyd Kainundl Jind Bhattojidlkshita (0. 1600 A.D.) 
ill his Suldhaufa Kafunudl. make a bold departure from 
the lino of earlier grammarians. They modify the 
exceptional VdrfUka Demtiamprii/a iti cAa’as ^ DPvd- 

^ Tocjxplsiin theso foi-iiis from Paaini's point of viow, wo may say 
that rdchoyuktih, Devdfidmp-riyah, pasyatoliarah were not in 
signiticant use in liis time. The form Suiiah sapha (a 
sage) oven then implitwl oensuro as wo may guess from the 
story of Sunah sepha in Aitareya Brdhrnana (Vll-iii). The 
form JJivdddsa I’anini may have dissolved as divas + ddsa 
ajid not div^ddsa so Vivoddsa is not an example of aluk saindsa^ 

^ Kaiyatas attempt to interpret the word as a synonym of murkha 
is olT the point, llis silence on v-iii-14 is significant. 

^ See the foot-note on Tattva-bodhini by \V. L. Pausikar. 
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nAm priya iti dm iniirkhe ’ by adding infirkhe to it. 
According to tliein, the compound Dsvdiiampniiah retains 
its genitive case ending, if it means markka (a fool) ; 
otherwise the form is Dsvapriyah (literally, a favourite of 
gods). Thus, hy one stroke of the pen, they have condemned 
the honorific epithet of the great Buddhist I^iuperor and 
have made him a laughing stock of later Sauskriti.sts. The 
modern Sanskrit Pandits, acquiring their grammatical 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language from Hiddlulnta 
KaioiiiifU are surpri.sed at the persi.stence with which the 
great Emperor glorifies himself by assuming the title 
Dlvdmlmpriyah (a fool, according to HidiUulnia KavminH). 


But literally, the form Dp.vanaiupriyah means ‘ a 
favourite of gods’. How can it be then used in the sou.se 
of markka? This question, later commentators find 
hard to answer. Jnanendra Sarasvati, the writer of 
Tattva bodhinT commentary on HiildkSnta Kattinudi, 
nunarks : “ Gods arc pleased with those who offer oblations 
to them. The sacrificers, who offer oblations to gods, are. 
worldly people and do not possess the real knowledge 
Brahmajnana. Therefore the favourites of gods {Dlvandm 
priydk) are markka (fools).” VdsndPvadlkdiita, the 
writer of Bdlaiaaiiorama on Hiddkdnta iva» remarks: 
“The word deva, derived from root diva (to play), means 
playful fool, 'rhe favourites of fools are tools ; therefore 
DPvdndm priydk means fools.” Ivaiyata in his comment 
on Mahdhkdsliya Qxi If — iv — 5() remarks; “ Pavourit(!S of 
gods are devoted to pleasure. They do not care for the 
study of Sdstras, hence they are fools. Thus the term 
DPvdndmpriydh means fools.” But as we have said above, 
these explanations of the term Dpvdndmpriyak are far- 
fetched and hence unconvincing. ’I’liey are in accordance 
with the dictum dkitasya yatis diintanlya. The real 
motive of ascribing the <;ontemptuous meaning to the 
term was to condemn (in meaning) the glorious title of 
Akoka, who was a staunch follower of Buddhism and 
whom the later Brahmanical writers viewed with 
disfavour. 
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VI 

The point in (juestion would become still clearer, 
when wo take into consideration the following point. If 
any contemptuous or reproachful meaning were intended 
to be expressed by the term Dp.vamlm priyah, there was 
no need whatsoever for adding an exceptional VdrttiJea 
JMvdntlyi priya iti cha, to Panini’s rule Hhaahthya dkynae. 
Censure oi reproach being implied by the term JJsvdudm 
priyah it would bo easily covered by the ndtra itself ; the 
addition of a varttika by KatUXyyana and Patanjali would 
be entirely unjustifiable. The exceptional Varttika, 
J)P,vdtuimprii/a iti cha, can be justified only when the 
term is used in honorific sense. But the later Sanskrit 
grammarians, in their vehement prejudice against the 
Buddhist Kmperor, Asoka, overlooked this simple fact, 
and by adding the word inarkha to the Vdrttika stand 
self-contradicted. 



HISTOEY OF ‘R’ (»)* IN KANNADA^ 

By Dr. A, N. Narastmhja, m.a., l.t., to.t)., 
fJniversitu Tjihran'an^ Mijsore Uuirf^rsHn, Mysore. 


Tho existence of x Kanareso was noticed by 
CaldwelP and later, by Fleet and Kittel."* But Kitted 

^ printed r. 

2 ARHKEVIATJONS USED IN TUTS PAPER. 

Titlp:s of Books. 

C. D. G. ... A Comparative (Tmmmar of tlio I3ravicliaii or 

the South Indian Family of Laiif^uaf^es 
by R. Caldwell. 

K. 0, ... Rittel’s Grammar of tl)o Kannada 

Lanj'uage. 

K.K.C, ... Karnataka Kavi Carito by R. Narasimha* 

char. 

S.M.D. ... Sabdainanidarpana by Kesiraja. 

Grammatical Tkrms. 

Pr. Dm. ... I^rimitive Dravidian (hypothetical). 

Vb. ... Verb. 


IMiscellane 


e.Q. 

... for example. 


... Tamil. 

i.e. 

... that is. 

0. T. 

... Old Tamil. 

Kan. 

... Kan arose. 

N.T. 

... Now Tamil. 

Lw. 

... Loan word. 

N.W. 

... Native word 

N. K. 

... Modern Kanarese. 

Te. .. 

1 Toluf^n. 

0. AT. 

... Old Kanarese. 

Tel. 

M. 

... Malay alain. 

Tu. 

... Tulu- 

SH. 

... Sanskrit. 




Matter in [ ] is 

deleted. 


V «e (0. K.) V. 


L (O.K. M). 


es (Te.) ‘ r ’ (®). — t — alveolar — t — 

’C.D.G., p. 145 and p. 163. 

^K. G., pp. 23, 24,114, 116,117, 253. 
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pointer! out that r was displaced in Kan. by r. The 
gradual rejdaceinont of this jf by r, is pointed out here 
from the ovidonco of inscriptions. 

The following words contain y in the earliest inscrip- 
tions, {i.e., of the 6th and 7th centuries) : — 

aridu, (N.K. aridu), ajrirlam (aridanu), idayul (idaroja- 
gci). cyiveppaduvorinu, eje (ere), edepajre, esri, Karnara 
(Kainmara), Kaye (Kare), Kayu-urii, Kittere, Keye (Kere), 
Koredu (Koredu), glianammayittainan, Tayekada (Tale- 
kadina), teyavol (tercyaihte), toyadn (toredu), toyade (tora- 
de), tori (tori >, nfiyontn (nfirentu), neyadu (neredu), nere- 
don (neredanu), peran (horaginavanu), P(^yje(li 3 'a, poyagn 
(horagu), mfiyu (rnuru), Sindeya (Sindera). 

There was difference in meaning in words with — y — 
and those with — r — in O. K ; — 


(l) aridu ‘ liaving known ’ 
(‘i) Karo N : ‘ a Stain ’ 
Vb ; ‘ to milk ’ 

‘ to rain ' 


(1) aridu — ‘ impossible.’ 

(2) Karo — N : (‘a bank,’ ‘ a 

slioro ’ 

Yl). ' to call ’ * to 
invito.’ 


'Phere is a largti number of 

(1) jire-'-N : a stoiio, a rock ... 

VI) : to 1)0 (listigured, 
or defaced. 

(2) ij;i — VI). to beat, to kill ... 

(3) IJri - a coarse network made 

of rope or ratan, in 
whicli pots and 
other vessels are 
suspended from the 
heairis of the house. 

(4) uru — VI). to 1)0, to exist, to 

settle, to lean on. 

(5) oro--?i. a lord, a master, ... 

VI) : to pour out liquid 
(G) ore — Vb. to ooze, to 
trickle down. 
n, a sheath. 


words of this kind: — ■ 

(1) are- -N. the rear, the back. 

a half, 

Vb. to f^rind. 

(2) 1.1 — Vh. to give forth, 

to rain. 

(3) uri- -to burn, to glow. 


(4) uru — a village, a small 

town. 

(5) ere — a dark red colour ; 

a worm in general. 

(6) ore - Vb. to speak, 

to touch. 
n. similarity. 
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(7) ore — the rod paintinf* upon 

the lower part of a 
wall used as a des- 
cription. 

(8) Kere — a tank 

(9) tero- —to be uncovered 

(10) Pare — a drum 

(11) bare — to grow dry 

to disappear. 

(12) mare — to disappear, 

to forget, 
to screen. 


(7) ore- declivity, 

crookedness, 

bonding. 

(8) Kere — to scratoli. 

(9) tore -a svave. 

(10) Parc - a scale or coat of 

the onion, a fibre. 

(11) bare to write. 

(12) mare — a kitul of deer. 


The coutcxt decides tlie inoaning of the word in N.K. 
From a study of the words with r iu the inscriptions of 
the 0th and 7th centuries and the corresponding N. K. 
equivalents, we see that the jf has disappeared in N. K. 
(See appendix to tliis section for examples from the later 
inscriptions.) 


History of O.K. y. 

A study of the forms with y from the 8th century 
onwards shows that y is maintained throughout the Hth, 
the 9tli, the 10th and 11th centuries. In the 12th cen- 
tury, we find /■ used for y in an inscription, dated 1179. 
About the end of the 18th century, we find r replacing y 
in a tew instances, e.g., neradu (T290) and uoradirda 
(1290). The same tendency to replace y by r is found in 
certain areas in the 14th centuiy, pailicularly in Shikari- 
pur 'I’aluk. 4’his becomes more noticeable in the lOtli 
century in the same Taluk as well as in Scringapatam 
and Maddur Taluks (see in the Appendix 141.'), 1420, 1 131, 
14.f)8, 1474, 1477). Towards tlie end of the lOtb century, 
the same tendency is found in the region round about 
fieringapatam. 'Phe n'placomont of r by r is mon! 
noticeable in the Hth century. In tliis century, both 
kinds of r are found iu the same inscription where (). J\. 
had y. Towards the close of the century r is found h^ss 
and less. In the 18th century, iu spite of the occasional 
discovery of y forms, r bad replaced y and from 1800 
onwards ydoes not appear in these inscriptions. 
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From this, it oanaot bo concluded that i actually 
lived in the colloquial speech of the people till the end of 
the IHth c(!ntnry. The occasional appearance of r in 
place of r in 1'2')6, is snlHoicnt proof that the people had 
already r in place of x, whatever the pronunciation of the 
latter may have been, and that the writing of only r was 
in vogue in poetry and literary compositions till the 16th 
century. T’he appearance of r and i; m prose occa- 
sionally for (X K. r shows that x was not as common 
as r. 

Anyway, r finally disappears towards the close of the 
I.Sth century. 

The earliest published Kanarese work is Kaviriija- 
niarga by Nrpabunga (about 877 A. I).). Though it is a work 
on Ithetoric, it deals with grammar occasionally. The 
use of X there is in no way dilTerent from that in the 
Inscriptions of the 9th century adaya (I. 13) Peyara (1. 14) 
heye (I. 46) oiiidayol (I. 81) cra.lteyakke (1. 114) muyaroja 
(I. 120) niTyada (If. 142) ariviua (III. 81) kiyidu 
(III. 175). 

As already stated in my paper on “ The History of 
P in Kanarese (BSOS Vlll. 2), there are four O. K. 
Grammars: - 

I. 1045. Kdi'naralsJiana hij Ndf/avanna. 

The author includes y in the alphabet (Suti'a 6) and 
states that y becomes r before a consonant (Sutra 65). 
The examples he (|uotes froui ancient Kanarese works 
corroborate our interenco about y in the inscription of the 
11th century. 

1 1. 1045, Karnataka Bha^a Bhasana bij the 

same aiitJMr, Nafjavanna. 

He included y in the Kannada alphabet. (Sutra 10). 
— ay is shown by him to be the suflix for the neuter stems 
ending in — «, adu+a y+a >adaya (gen. sg. of adu.) 
(Sutra 56). In Siitras 185 and 187, he states that — kaya 
and gaya are used as suffixes in taddliitas or secondary 
derivatives, to moan ‘ the maker of.’ Once again he refers 
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to y and states that roots oadinj^ in — yu liave their jjast 
tense in — tta — (Sfitra 229.) 

If wo take his examples into consideration, the posi- 
tion of y is the same as the one in the inscri^jtions of the 
12th century. The examples are maye, luoye (S. 10) 
adayol (fi. lO (3om.) tern, poyu and peyu (S. 229 j. 

III. 1260. Kurn&taka Hnbdamanidarpaya 
by Ki^ir&ja. 

The author includes y in the Kannada alphabet (S. 
IH). Till! position of r in this work is in no way different 
from that in the inscriptions of the 18th century. His 
examples under the followin'^ Sutras bear out the state- 
ment made above: 173, ISI, IHI, IBS, 209, 210, 23B, 
240. 

fV. 1,604. Karndtahi Sabdaim-sSmiia, 
by Bhaffdkalaiiikn. 

He includes r in tbo Kannada alphabet (Sutra 1). 
'Pile author of this '•rammar simply pfuaphrases in the 
following sutras, mi, 358, 354, 355, 369, 379, 4H3, 4B1, 
554, 566, 567, what Ki'siraja has said in his Sabdamani- 
darpana. He is more a commetitator on Kesiraja’s 
grammar. Here we. do not get any corroboration of the 
actual position of r, as he is discussing the forms in the 
ancient Kavyas and does not take into account the con- 
temporary speech. 

4’here is no grammar which deals with the language 
of the 17th century onwards till about the close of the 
19th century. 

The inferences are corroborated till the 14tb century 
by grammarians. But thi! last grammarian has not con- 
sidered the language of his times. But the MSB. of 
literary works are liable to change at the hands of the 
scribes, commentators and editors of later years. I'lic 
examples from Karnataka Kavi Carite, Vols. TI and III 
have been taken to show that the evidence of inscriptions 
are more reliable : 

Brom K. K. C. Vol. II . 1413. Mnyukhanduga (46);' 

1424. Kayeva (48) 1430. neyeyadu (67) meyeva (67), 1485. 

' The number in the brackets denotes page. 
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baride, tore (130), 1500 uiereduvu (143), erisiye (149), 
bayi kaigc (149), 1520. alkayina (209), 1636 muyanaridn 
(2H3), 15.50. njcjbigalarikc (230), 1590 adayol (Sid), 1699 
poyavargc (316), 1600 lueredo (317), iimyivalli (324) 1606 
jnarigala (352) tnynbi (352), toyi (353), 1611. Kayedono, 
jivisalayado (356), 1620. nireyavare (362), 1640..Koradu 
(370), 1046 ayasuva (372) 1648 iiere beye (375), 1650 
moyedaii (383) ciyittvi (383) jilyiltu (383) blriUii (383), 
guyiyaytu (390), odayuta (403) ueye (403), bedayiita (403), 
1672. Kaisorogondu (456) ayiyadc (458), idaya (459^ 
teyadiiu (460). 1675 junyaiieya (465) ayiyada (494), 1677, 

yoyuva (497). 

The y is less nuticeablo in prose works than in very 
liigh-elass poetry, wli(?r(! arcliaie forms were specially 
selected and used. All the e.xainples given below are from 
Kavyas : — 

1680. inTykla, muyidu (508), 1700. y very infrequent, 
baydeycya, buddhidoyasittu (525), beragagi (52(5) ufiyai- 
vattondu (526.) 

We see y in Sarvajiiavacbana {e.(). about 1700 A. D.) 
very infrequently. 

e.f/. ayivu, inayavu, beyilla (p. 566), 1712. teradali. 

K. K. 0. Voi. [II. — (2)., 1715 eyagida (5) 7311. teyeda 
(14) 1723. torittu (18), liariduvu, tayiduvu, jayiduvu, fiyi, 
nlyeyara (19), tirrane, biryane, sayrane, (19), paoruinbale 
(21), 1740. niayemadi (50). 1745. Orate, kayeva, ayiye (65). 
1750. Kayisidal, gayigaliyali (79), ncyila, poyaniattu (85), 
keye, toyc, aye (88) 1770. toyu (131), 1775 inayeyaro, 
toyeyaro (138), 1780. mareyalu, eyi, eyagadiha (143), 1800. 
aynhiniiiida, ayivuma.yavp. (161). 

r is found in poetry very rarely after 1740, but none 
in prose. 

After 1800, y is rarer still. 1830 ivarolagilla. K.K.C. 
in. (p. 187) 1840. bedaye (191) ayiyadiral, mnridu. 

No y is found either in prose or poetry after 1850 in 
K.K.C. 

But the inscriptions are not capable of being changed 
by those editors or scribes. Hence the evidence of the 
inscriptions of the later centuries are to be relied on as 
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authoritative, till it is disproved by stronger and more 
authentic sources of information. 

This r is found in Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and 
Kanarese. In the words with- -y — , found in the inscrip- 
tions of the Hth and 7th centuries, f is found intervocalic- 
ally atid not initially. In his Dictionary, Kittel gives a 
few words (about 25) with initial r which are really 
corruptions or mistaken spellings of words with y — . 
Tn the following inscriptions r is found initially. 

1124. yodisi (to deride', KC. V. On. 149 1224. . llatta- 
palh, EC. XI ])N. 1800. yatta, yattiga, K.K.C. I, P. 402. 
1300. yatta Vedaiiigam. KKC. 1, p. 401. Thus r is not 
found initially cither in Tamil or Malayalam. But 
Silaramacarlu in his “ Sabdaratna karamu” (1929) gives 
on pp. 673-()75 a niunber of Telugu words with initial y. 
C. P. Brown docs not mention any Telugu words with 
initial y in his Telugu — English Dictionary in tin; first or 
second edition. In modern 'I'clugu, as in N.K., initial or 
intervocalic y is not used. Tulu has not got this y at all 
now. In N. T., the distinction between y and r is dis- 
appearing in all parts of the Madras Presidency except in 
the extreme South : — kiyudu and kirudu (vanity) ; koyu- 
dal and korudal (prayings) ; tayai and tarai (ground) ; 
tayuvay and taruvay (proper time.) 

In the following T. — y — >T. — t— and T. yy>T. — 

tt— 

Kayi and kati (to bite) ; tayi and tati (a stick) ; kojyam 
and kottam (triumph) ; Koyyudal and kottudal (digging) 
But — ly-- is found in a large number of Telugu words, 
but these are pronounced, not as — ttr — or — ttr — , but as — 
rr — . A few of them arc mentioned here : — 

Tel. ayya (a division of a chamber). K. aye : irya 
(the male of the antelope) ; kayyu (a ploughshare) ; 
Kiyyumpurugu (a cicada, a noisy insect) ; Kuyya (small 
young) ; kuyyi (a milking cow) ; gayye (a instrument for 
catching tish) ; goyye (a sheep) ; chiyra (a peg) ; eij^fu 
(anger) ; K. 8ittu (anger) ; tujyu (in haste) ; Skt. tvarita ; 
toiya (a hole in the trunk of a tree) ; nayya (a troublesome 
milch cow) ; pajya (a bog) ; purru (soft mire) ; Puyye (the 
skull) ; K. burude (the skull) ; bayye (a female buffalo.) ; 
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bujcji I'a heifer) ; bon^a (a pot-belly; ; K. bojju; Mijiu (in 
rising ground); T. inedu ; K. medu; M. Medu; raojja (a 
Scream) ; K. luoye ; vaj^o (a heap) ; sorra (a shark). 

The few corresponding words indicate that at one 
time Te - yy — was pronounced as — tf — or — tt — ; 

'I’he T(!lugu scholars or peasants do not pronounce 
these words as 'I'ajnil — yy — , but only as — rr — (a long r). 
Further in N. To, the long- -yy- -i8 shortened and — r — is 
used in plac^e of y. In Kan. — jy — is found in some 
inscriptions, but the pronounciation is -rr — . In N. K. 
it is written and pronounced as — rr — . Suyyeiiibinam, 
(Ec. V. BL. 77). Kittel’s tsquating tiyyane to tittahe in 
his dictionary is wrong as can be seen from his own 
edition of SMT). p. 898 (SMI). S. 307). These arc 
onomatopoeic words. Iji Tamil, y is used in place of 
— n — , — t — , — 1 — before — k — , — c — and — p. 

/. — where — wr — > — it — . 

•Nws: anyu — ayyii (then); inyu — iyru (now); cnyu 
eyru (when) ; onru — oryu (one) 

(2) it'heye — n — > — r — . 

tankaval — taykaval (self-protection) ; tankolai — tay- 
kolai (Suicide); tancuttu — tarcuttu (self-reference); tan- 
(advani — taycelvam (oiuioown property); tanpadi — tarpadi 
(a lark.) 

II. 

Lws : Utkatani — uykatam (an elephant in rut.); 
utkrstiim— uykrttam (excellence); udgara uykaram (vomit- 
ting) ; utsarga — urcarkarn (abandonment.) ; utpatti - 
ur})atti (birth) ; kutsita.— kuyeitam (abhorenoe); tatkalam — 
taykillam (the lixed time) ; tadbhavam- tarpavam (born 
of that) ; balatkaram — palilykarain (h)rcc, compulsion) ; 
bhaskaran — paykaran (the Sun) Vatsanabhi — Vaycanapi 
(a kind of poison). 

III. -l->-y~. 

alpam --iiypam (trifling); ulka - urkai (a meteor); 
kalka — kaykam (drugs pounded for the preparation of 
decoctions, oils, etc.) : kalki — kayki (a horse) ; svalparn — 
soypam (a little.) ; nalgati- -narkati fbliss) ; nalkanavu — 
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liafkanavu (a good droatn) ; nalpcindu — najrpondH (a good 
Woman) ; nalclr — nafoir (a good state). 

This change of — I — to — j — is also found in the 

O. K. of the inscriptions studied. Niyisidom “ set-up ” or 
“ caused to stand.” is from nil — to stand. T. M. Nil — 
to stand. Te. Nilu — to stand. Tliis root ‘ nil,’ when 
converted into a causative, — 1-> — — in 0. K. as it does 
in 0. T. niyuttu — to cause to stand, (cf. p. 37’ niyugal , 

P. 38’ nirisida. What is the nature of this ? Cf. Nilisidom 
page 66’ part I. A., P. 67’. Part I. A. niliside.) 

In Kanarese, roots toyu, peyii, and poyu form their 
past tense with — tt — , i.e. tettaih, pettam, pottam (KlIB. 
229 Smd. 240). But this long — t — in the past shows 
clearly the following : — 

tey, pcy, por, are the roots. When — da- the past 
tense suffix, is added ter-— da>tetta ; per — da>petta; 
por — da>potta. Unless — da — is derived from 
<* — nta — (K. — y — ) or — tix — (K. — y — ), 
this change is impossible. Ter — * nta— ter (n) ta ; the 
pre-consonantal nasal disappears ; terra — tetta. Similarly 
for petta and potta. This shows that in O.Kan also 
rr> — tt — . 

In O. K. Kiridu > kuyu before Consonants, e.g. 
Kuyudadi. But before vowels kiyu > kit, e.g. kiru — adi 
>kittadi ; kiyu — esal > kittesal (SMI) 181). This shows 
that in 0. K. — ry- - used to become - tt — . 

In Kanarese, peyagu is replaced by peda in compounds 
(smd. 173. K. S. S. -369.) «.</. pedamgay, pedagay, 
pedadale. Kanarese grammarians state that r gives rise 
to r when pronounced with greater pressure and force. 
(KVV. 6 ; KBB. 10 ; SMI). 18 and 19. K.S.S. 1.) .Accord- 
ing to these, y is a cerebral, (cf. p. 38. A.f). 1021' 

nadoyeya). 

I suspect pera<peda <* peta. This gives us 
pedagay. In Tel. also we find peda in the same sense e.g. 
pedabuddhi (Uttara Rarnayana 7 ch). This’pedalgives us 
a hint as to the probable reason of the grammarians to 
call r a cerebral, When single 

— y — is equal to — t — < — t — 

* My book Grammar of tho Oldest Kanarese Inscription.” 

48 
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Kan and Tel. voiced fhe intervocal single surds and used 
the sonant symbols for the voiced stops. But when 
— XT. — became — tt — or — tt — , the sound value was 
retained. Why it is — tt — or — tt — somctiines is at 
present unknown. 

Further, surds coming after — y — of roots in Kana- 
rese do not become sonants, but those sounds that come 
after r> Bonants. (Sutra 29 KBB; Smd. fif), 66 ; KSS. 
89 and 00. See page 42’ part I B.) This clearly shows 
that it is a stop and a surd. Further, this y when followed 
by a surd becomes r and, later, is assimilated to the surd. 
In idarke, — ay — is the suffix ; in place of — ad — , — ay — 
is used here, perhaps for dissimilation ; idu ay — ke> 
idarke. This idarke > idakke in N. K. cp. T. idarku. 

Also, in the inscriptions r is used for representing the 
upadhmaniya breathing before — p — ; 

1. nirpindam (E. C. II. 63. 1163. A. D.) 

*2. payahpura is written payaypura (E.C. XIII 

P. 36.) 

3. bhavinah parthiveudran is bhavinarpor — (-52) 

E. I. XV. p. 26 1 110 A. D. ) 

4. Vigatabhayayas’ arpataka (67) E. C. IV. Yd. 

60, 800 A. D. 

This mistake is due to the similarity in the shape of 
the symbol for upadhmilnTya breathing and — r — , 0. K. 
y is used wrongly for Skt. r. e.rj. ayula Kamara 
yudhi, ayudha-kaya and gaya in the inscriptions and 
grammars. Probably the pronunciation was like that. 

r is used in later inscriptions in place of — s — 

Puypa (6) E. I. XII. p. 271. 1189. E. I.’ XV p. 
33. 1189. 

Puypayirdham (22) E. C. VII. Sk. 186, 1 168 A. 1). 
In Tamil, — s— is represented by — t — 

Skt. puspa~T. piitpam — a tlower. 

Skt. Visesakam — -T. Visetakain — anything special. 

This suggests that Kan. r may correspond to T. — 
t though this use of r may be due to a confusion with 
the upadhainanTya. 

All these show that r in Kanarese is a cerebral 
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according to the grammarians. Since it is now lost in 
N. K., it is not possible to find out what its phonetic 
value may have been. That it represents a stop, perhaps 
an alveolar, which can become a dental or a cerebral and 
not the continual r, is definite. 


Orign of 0. K. r. 


I. (a) Pr. Drn. * - 

•t — afte 

r short vowels 

- 

Kan. 

T. 

M. 

Tel. 

Tu. 

-r — 

— x — 


-r- 

(-j -) 
(-d-) 

ara (virtue) 

ararn 



aru (Six) 

aru 

aru 

aru 

aji 

ari (to know) 

ari 

ari 

eruka 

ari 

ore (lord, master) 

irai 

irai 


[eru (to ascend) 

eru 

eru 

eru 

eruj 

koro (to cut) 

kurai 

: kurai 

koraba 

kore 

tera »aii opening) 

tira 

I lira 

toracu 

tore 

toradu (to leave)) 

tura 

1 tura 

torngu 

torapuni 

[nur (a hundred) 

nuru 

nuru 

niiru 

nuduj 

nere (to become complete) ... 

nirai 

nirai 

nerayu 

nerevuir 

Peran (an outsider) 

J^uan 

Piram 

Pera 


Poragu {outsid(j) 

Puraiu 

Puram 

Purugu 


Voragu (alarm) 

1 

Voruppu 

Veri 

Voragu 

j Ven-i 


(6) Pr Drn. * — t — after long vowels : — 



Kan. 

Tel. 

M. 

I Tl. 

Tu- 




J. 

1 - "X — 



1 

1 . 

Niru vb ‘ to reduce to 
powder ’ ri. ‘ power ashes’ ! 

niru 

niru 

niru 


2. 

Naru ‘ to stink ’ ... 

naru 

■ naru 

naru 


3. 

Paru ‘ to jump ’ 

Paru 

, Paru 

I^aru , 


4. 

})ere ‘ Separate ‘ ... 

Vere 

Veru 

Veru , 

))ete 

6. 

maru ‘to barter, to ex- 
change ’ j 

niarii 

maru 

maru 

i 


6. 

miru ‘ to surpass ’ | 

miru 

miru 

miru 1 


7. 

more tlio fneo * 

morai 
‘the chin’ 

mora j 

m5ra 


8. 

Saru ‘ broth ’ 

Caru 

Caru i 

Cam 


9. 

Sure ‘ Plundering ’ 

curai i 

1 Curai | 

Cure 

(Sure) 
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II. But Pr. Dm. *-nd — after long vowels>Kaij. — d — 
and — T — and M. — nj. — K. Ida- -T. I nja. 

III. (a)But Pr. Dr. * — nb — (after short vowels) has 
K — nd — and T. nx — after a short vowel in the following : — 


T. 

Onru (one) 
anxu (then) 
inru (now) 
onru (when) 
konru (having killed) 
senru (having gone) 
ninru (having stood) 
kunru (to diminish) . 
kanru (a calf) 
venru (Scorched) 


K. 

. ondu 
. andu 
. indu 
. ondu 
. kondu 
. Sandu 
nindu 
kundu 

. kandu (karu also) 
. vendn. 


Sometimes in colloquial speech of Villagers 'r.~nr,> 
— m\e,q. inru>innu ; enru>ennu; onru>onnii. Kan 3 fu> 


kannu ; as in Mai. 

onru>M. 

onnu ; 

Panxi>Pahni ; 

Venru>Vennu. 





(6) Pr. Dm * — i 

at — (after long vowels) : — 


K. 

T. 

M. 

Tel. 

Tu. 

— r — 

— nr — 

— r — 


— j— 



(and later 

— d— 

— r — 



assimi 

— n — 




lation) 



uju (to fix, to support) 

. . . finrus 

unnu 

unu 

uru 

toru (to appear) 

. . . tonru 

tdnnu 

tocu 

tdj 

muru (three) 

. . . raunru 

munnu 

mu^u 

muj 


In Tu., Kan j is found as — j — before short vowels 
also : — 


K. aru ‘ to be dried ’ 

K. bari ‘ empty ’ 

K. karu * a calf ’ 

Kan r corresponds to Tu. — r. 

K. 

oragu “ to lean, to lie down ” 

karu “ to vomit 

kiru “ to scratch ” 

kuri “ a sheep ” 

kesaru“mud” 

j aru “ to slip ” 


. . . Tu. aj 

... Tu. baji 

... Tu. karaji (cp. T. 

kanru) 

Tu. 

... Orag 
... Karu 
... Kiru 
... Kuri 

... Kesar 
... Jftr 
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besar “ to disgust ” 
miru “ to transgress ” 

Saru “ to proclaim ” 

Sere “ confinement ’ 

In two words Kan. 
K. adara ‘ of that ’ 

K. here ‘ different ’ 


... ... besar 

... inir 

... Sar (cp. T. Carru) 
... ... Sere. 

— j— corresponds to Tu, — t— 
... Tu. ayta 
... ... Tu. bete 


Kan. — r — corresponds to Tu. — d — : 

after short vowels- after long vowels. 



K. 

Tu. 


K. 

T. 

oro ‘ 1 

a Sheath 

... ude 

naru 

‘ to stink ’ 

nadu 

kiru * 

small' 

... kidu 

nfirii 

‘100’ 

Nudu 

kere ' 

‘ a tank* 

... kedu 

maru 

' to clningo ’ 

inadu 

Poro 

* burden ’ 

... pude. 




mare 

‘ a Screen ’ 

... made 




muri 

‘ to break ’ 

... mudi 





Some of the forms in T. with — nr— >— rr in Tamil. 
Both these have correspondences in Kan : 



T. Kan, 


anru 

* then — andu 


inru 

‘ now * — indu 


onru 

‘ when * — ondu 


anru 

T. arru 

K, atta 

inru 

irru 

K. itta 

onru 

erra 

K. etta* 


But the rueanin*,^ in Kanarese is one of place whereas 
it is one of time in Tamil. 

K. atta= there; itta=here; etta— where? 

This leads us to a consideration of the — rr — 

Pr. Dr.* — tt — is retained as jr in T. and M. In T. 
though written as — — it is pronounced as — ttr — in 
some areas and — tt— in other areas. Many people 
pronounce it as — tt — . Thus in Tamil Dictionaries, there 
are forms with — ry — and also with — tt — having the 
same meaning and used in the same sense : — 
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IV. (a) Pr. Dm. * — tt — after short Vowels : — 



K. T. and M. 

To. 


— tt — (— tt- ) --rr — 

— u— 

(■— tt— ) 

T. and M. 

K 

Te. 

Orri (pledge, lease) (otti) 

Otte 


Orru (to gain) 

1 . ( Htu-coni pressed 

Otta (3ttu. 

(ofctu) (to unite). 

‘2. Otlu-togethor 

Ottu. 


8. Ontu-to agree with ... 

Ontu. 

Karrai (a Collection 

Katte (a broom) 

Katta. 

(Kattai) of hair). 


Kurram (a defect) 

Kutta 

Kudi. 

(Kuttam). 



Kurru (to pound) 

Kuttu (to pound) 

j Kuttu (to 

(Kuttu) (to beat). 

and Kuttu (to pierce). 

! Stiticb) 

Curru (to go round) 

Suttu 

Cultu. 

(cuttu). 



Parru (to seize, to hold) 

Pattii (to go over) 

Pattu (tlio bold in 
! wrestling). 

Pattu. 

F^urru (ant-hill), Puttu ... 

j Putta 

Putta. 

Porra (that has been 

! Potta 


obtained). 

1 


Marru (again, besides) ... 

1 Mattn ... ... 

Mari, inadi. 

l\rurru (a siege), (inuttu) 

1 Muttu 

Muttu. 

Yarral (dryness.) (Vattal) 

1 Battu (to dry) 

Vatta. 

. ... 

) 




ib) Pr. Dm. — * — tt — after a long vowel : — 



K. 

Tmi. 

Te. 


— t- - (-t— ) 

~'VJ — 

1 _t_ (— t— ) 

1. 

uta (firmness) 

1 

urrani 

utamu- 

2. 

uto (a spring) 

|Urru (uttu) 

uta. 

3. 

eta (a mechanism for 
lifting water). 

erram 

etamu. 

4. 

tete (clearness) 

terrani (certainty) 

teti. 

5. 

tiOta (a garden) 

torram 

tdtamu. 

6. 

nata Utoneb) 

narram (nattam) 

nataniu. 

7. 

matu (a reply) 

marram ... 

mat a. 


In a few cases, the — rj — of T. corresponds to — j — 

of Kan arose and — t — 

- of Tel 



Carru (to proclaim) 

K. Saru 

Te. catu. 


But T. and TVf. Kapparru (to protect). K. Kapa^u. Te. Kapadu: 
where T. — rr — corresponds to K. — 4 — 
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Hence Pr. Drn. * --dd — 

K. T. Tel. 

dd rr — 44““ 

(dd) 

(Kappadd) Kapa4u (io protect) Kapparru Kapa4u. 

Pr. Drn. * dd. after a long vowel : — 

K. T. and M. 

— r — — rr — 

Saru (to proclaim) 

(Te : c^ii) carru 

turn (to winnow) fcdrru 

APPENDIX. 

Examples Classified. 

8th Century — 

740 A. D. Edattorenada (6)^ EG III My. 55. 

750 A. D. teruvudu (22) IIG 4 ; tere (22) EC IV ; riereyardi (\) 
EC TIT My. 6. 

800 A. D. olam^ero (25) EC TV Sr. 160. 

9th ContuL-y - 

810 arusasirakko (2) EC TTI Nj. 26. 
ercyar (2). 

865 niruj^al (a set up stone) EC IV p. 200. 

nirisidon I Ant. Vol.XIl p. 228, 

870 turn^ajol (6) EC VI I HI. 13 
884 turuvam (lO) EC IT 394 erida (12) 

888 Pefldoregaruya (8) EC I 2. 
taruvom (8). 

tom biiatbarusasirbbar (9) . 
entunup (14) EC I 2. 

890 Ereyarhgamge (5 and 12) EC I 3. 

muriibhattaiimrii (9) EC I. 

890 Permugagere (74). 
tore (73). 
erina (73). 

Vigatahhayaya sarpatakavabhasa — (67) EC TV Yd. 60. 

898 Parekaihbalada (6). 

Parekere Ul). 

muru (5) EC III 97 and 98. 

900 ariya (2) EC I 60. 

Ereyarasarhge (2) EC I 60- 
muru kallam (1) EC II 443. 

* The number inside the brackets after the word denotes the line 
of the inscription. 
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-I r' 

Koreyam (3) EC IV Ch. 141. 

Tunindavolala (10) EC IV HG 110. 
turu^^alol. EC TV Kp. 17. 
ariyo (9) EC IV Gu, 57. 

lOih Century. 

900 irdu (4), Ereyappa (3) EC TTI TN 115- 
907 j)eratale(livasarn rstli day) (3). 

Kore (5). 
avarolago (7). 
irdu (4). 

910 I^lreyapparaaar (5), meroyapponu EC IV Hg. 103 (10). 

Kere EC FIT Sr. 134. 

920 Ereyappan EC TV IIS 92. 

930 eridodo (2) teredavu (E., Nirisidom 11 EC IV llg. 116. 

934 nirisidalu, EC Vll 111. 23. 

940 parapinigo (7) porabagadalli (8). 

inorodu (14) bedaruvinamte (19) EC IT 138- 

971 nernyo (7) KG IV Cli. 9. 

972 Keregala E C IV Ng. 51. 

977 eragida*(5) EC IV Ng. 29. 

978 i)oddoregare (13), aru Sasirbbariim I'i C I 47. 

982 ariverii (30) Porago (97) Kiridu (100) nereye (124), ivarol 
(104) here (107) perar (41) in’dn (52) EC IT 133. 

11th Century — 

1007 iriye (9) ])5iruva (lO) iridu (9), ire (17) nirisida(23) tore (14). 
1012 turuvanikkisi (9) EC TV Kp. 10. 

tailarisalko (13) EC ITT Sr. 140. 

1019 Kereya (10) eruvantu (15) iriva (23), 
areyatti (i7j EC VTI Sk. 125. 

1021 nura, tnuraneya (l) avudarul (4), nadoroya (Chief?) (4) 

EC TV Hg. 10. 

Kiiiya COliyaih EC TIT Nj. 134. 

1022 Kerege (18) EC ITT Md. 78. 

1031 Kereya (12) EC I V ITg. 7. 

1050 Kereyain (15) ori (23) PIC VII Ci. 8. 
eragi (4) nirisidom (I2) EC 1 30. 

1057 arage (1) ariviihge (4) firoyariigana (4) Kondarein])udu (20) 
Kere (33) PIC IV Hg. 18. 

1060 iridu (8) EC VII Sk. 352. 

Heggorege fl9) Konaroyiih (7). 

Kereyiiii (15) EC VIT Sh. 6. 
turugalarh (3) Karidu (3) EC TIT Md. 116. 

1069 Kere (8) yore (10) PIC III TN 135. 

1070 Kereyo (5) Kerege (II) EC I 49. 

1070 berdale (27) garde (27) galdo (21) beddale (22) aregereya 
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(23) harekara (24) EC VH Ci. 18 raarevuge (13) kereya 
(40) EC VI r HI. 14. 

1085 arusaaira (21) keroge (33) irivakava (41) ariyar (42) kiridu 
(43) pereyaihdade (44) aravaniage (45) kuriihararggci (56) 
harige (51) harige (47) EC VII Sh. 10. 

1087 eredu (19) ereya (17) munuru (15) EC IV 149. 55. 

1087 Torenada (6) EC IV Yd. 2. 

1092 kere (9) ponnara kotta (7) (cf ponnarakot.ta EC IV gu. 93 
1049) ; turuvaai (19) yerida^ (19) birda (14). 

1095 akereya (14) Kannagereyarh (13) ; EC IV Kp. 49. 

1095 bodari (27) nura (35) kero (43) tore (46) EC I 57. 

1100 taledorade (39) EC II 69; nirisidoni. EC IJ 164. 

12th Century — 

1107 turuvurnaih (8) norenurusayiradaru nural verasu (12) 
peragikki (12) iridu (13) EC IV Ilg. 79. ’ 

1113 Edodorenada (3) ponnarakondu (5) pallikaravum (8) EC 
IlfNj. 44. 

1115 nereniadisutturii (169) inerevuttiro (170) arusasirain (170) 
EC 11127. 

1117 aruaasira (4) Heggero (29) EC IV Ch. 83. 

1123 noroye (35) iiiunnura (54) EC II 132. 

1144 iridu (6) EC HI Md. 22. 

1145 Sajjogeral (129) EC II 140. 

1148 einuru (18) EC III Nj. no. 

1159 ereyam (Ll) poramgo (37) astabahirprapamcam (38) EC 
II 345. 

1163 nirpindam EC II 63. 

1175 yeradu (14) EC I 65 arade (23) kaggeroyuinam (41) 
teradimda (57) IOC II 240. 

1179 Oramtana (r is used for r) El XII p. 336. 

1180 ariva (12) muru (l9) EC II 71. 

1195 muru (56) kere (54) EC U 335. 

1199 iriva (19) noreda (21) marevokka EC IV Ng. 47. 

13th Century — 

1203 bore (46) herimge (50) lieruvaru (47) iridado (48) KG VII 
Sh. 88. 

1206 hanavoriidara (16) manedere (15) EC 1 1 333. 

1217 nmruguihdige EC II 170. 

1218 purpas’ araribbara (12) kere (50) EC VII Sh. 5. 

1223 liadinaraneya (2) iridu (6) kere (9) turuvani (7) EC VI I Sk. 
175. 

1229 Virodisamvatsarada (4) EC HI Md. 93 (v for r). 

1235 nerggiriyan (30) EC III Md. 121 (r for r). 
kereya (4) ondara (45) EC III Md. 121. 

1276 Mura (38) nalkara (36 and 58) hadinaruballa (42) eidara 
(62) murara (71) hanneradara (79) EC III Tn. 97. 
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1278 Kirukula (14) EC II 847 Devorakere (13) Korakodahu 

(19 and 20) Makakkereya (21) EC I 32. 

1279 nurakko (32) ondaropadiya (33) EC 11 336. 

1281 Edadorenada (14) EC IFl Tii. 100. 

1282 liornSW (27) liasaregalhi (30! Fjdavallaf'cre (22) EC II 334. 
1284 iridu (7) EG VIT Sk. 140. 

1290 Ho^guruvada (25) ippattaramane (32) aru (34) muru (42) 

EC III TN 27. 

1291 Horasnmka EC VII Sh. 78. 

1293 Yol(3yakara (13) iridu (14) heratokara (7) EC IV gn. 66. 

1295 uredu (15) Torenada (16) EC IV Ch. 65. 

1296 uiunuralu (9) kore (11) noradirddu (9) neredu (12) (r for r) 

EC I 45. 

1300 iifirayippattararolage (9) here (41) terutta (37) E III 98. 
14th Century — 

1309 aruvattu (10) nuroppatu (11) noradu*(16) (r for r) EC VII 
Sh. 19. 

1312 Saruinaiiayakaru (6) iridu EC III Nj. 71. 

1319 Kere, tore (22) EC HI Md. 100. 

1325 aru (4) nuraluittakko (lO) muru (23) kore (24) iiiuvattaru 
(25) EC III, Tn. 99. 

1332 Karuniaidharu (32) EC Til, Nj. 65, (r for r.) 

1336 Kamcagara (13) EC IV, yl. 38- 

1336 Kero (1) muvattara (4) toruta (9) Karan at liamgo (4) EC IV 
t\g* 3(). 

1368 udugore (76) Tlorahodoya (67) EC VI I Sk. 282. 

1368 iniridavanu (29) EC II 314 erodii (14) teruva (12) t( 3 ruta 
(16) EC III Nj. LI 7. 

1376 Toranada (6) (r for r) EC VI 1 Sk* 57 turusorernhohaga EC 

VII Sk. 57. 

1377 Harahalli (6) EC^ VIT Sk. 35. 

1390 Kore (9) erodu (25) EC VII 111. 6. 

1390 Badagakere (JI) inarevokkara kava (18) EC I 39- 
1396 nuruyontu (20) no r but r. kore (24) EC VIl Sk* 241. 

1396 uiura (l7) iuaggc. lero (21) maduvodere (22) gaiiadere (22) 
EC VII HI. 71. 

15th Century. — 

1403 matliad(!.reyanu (7) EC IV Hg. 47 aridu (11) EC TV 
llg. 60. 

1407 horaveyarago (4) EC IV Ou. 41. 

1411 terige ECIll Ni."l37. 

1415 mururu (2) (r and not r) EG VTl Sh. 31. 

1416 aledore (10) fidiulere (10) EC HI Sr. 105. 

1417 SQregondaru (17) EG VII Sk. 37, 

1420 mugalikere (39) No r EC VII Sk. 288. 

1422 adadere kumbaradere (14) (Prose) No r. 
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1430 yoradukottevu (19) EC IV ch, 159. EC VII Sli. 40 5 
(prose). 

1481 --eradu kottovu (55) EC VTT Sh. 71 (Prose). 

1481 eradu (23) j^anadere ainoderc (80) ojayavu lioravaru (31) 

Gandugere olaj^eroya (40) No r. PC VFT Sh. 71. 

1432 horavaiMi (20) E(3 IT I Sr. 7. 

1437 Hoggercge (19) I^uritcrige (No r) EC 111 Tii. 47. 

1437 Kamigoreya EC HI Ml. 4. 

1458 Kero (no r) (63) Kiiinbara (01) no r. EC HI Sr. 133 Kere 
(37) EC HI Sr 89. 

1474 Kaligereya (no r) EC 111 Ml. 121. 

1477 Arasanakere (8) but voindukereyaru (ll) no r. EC TII 
Md. 77. 

1482 Koroya EC IV ch, 185. 

1484 eradu (l 1 ) EC I V Ng. 59. 

1494 nuru (6) kere (6) EC ITT Nj- 100. 

1496 erovalli EC HI Nj 33. 

1497 tore (11) EG III Nj. 115. 

16th Century- — 

1509 YeragarnhajJi (9) l^C IV yl. 18. 

1513 dharoyanoradii (69: 71) inalligere (98; 107) (Prose) hiC IV 

ng, 81 (No r) 

151.3 terigcgalu (17) hogaradorige (17) ganacaraderige (no r) 
ahaderige asagara terige nayiindara torige Kumhhara 
(no r) terige (19) EC IV gn. 3 Karihola (l) kore(lO) 
llurogadde (13) EC Hi Tn. 37. 

1517 eradu (8) EC 1 11 my. .5- 

1519 baruva (9) Kuruha .Javadevapagaudaiia (6) EC HI Nj* 
. 6356. 

1521 Sarvamanyada (.5) paridevaya (8) EC IV yl. 21. 

1524 01ag(3ro (217) no r J^C VII Sh. 26- 
1527 eradu (10) EC IH Sr- 1. 

1.530 tarisi (26) eradu (27) maloyuru (7). 

1530 nanura aruvattaru (3) iV oh. 115- 

1532 muraneya (6) eradu (8) olavaroliorvare (9) VjQ IV ch. 115. 

1538 nura arpattaneya EC 111 Md. 112- 

1541 kere (24) eradu (26) mura (21) EC VH Tn- 120. 

1542 Karadu (17) eradu (18) EC IH Sr. 6. 

1514 mulu (29) (J for r) Kercya (26) KC I 10. 

1556 eradu (14) KC HI Tn- 108 murake (18) (no r) ; aruvattu- 

mOru (19) EC VH Sk.55. 

1557 tajavarike (22) Kuruvada gra EC VH HI- 9. 

1585 ye’radi: (J6) (no/;) EC HI Sr. 40- 

1589 Kabhoreya (9) EC HI Md- 25. 

1600 eragidanu (4) (no r) EC TI 201. 



17th Century.— 

160f5 Ilanigaropurada (G) kerokatto (13) EC TV ch. 82. 

1G22 raonasugero (192) Volagere (199) Keihbare (208) kere 
kelagana (220) Kerobadagana (221) (No r) GC III Tn. 62. 

1631 yaraclu (30) yarisi (34) EC FT 362. 

1634 Pareyamna (19) EC IT 250. 

1639 Kore (146) no r EC III Nj* 198. 

1654 Keregal (47) Seravagaranige (75) Samgitagararigo (83) 
nurakke (88) adara (13). 

1663 eredu (14) EC IV Hg. 86 No r. 

1663 anifcimmale seve (46) korekolage (69) EC III Sr. 13. 

1664 eradu (26) blC IV gii. 25. 

1666 eradu (17) EC IV yd- 53. 

1667 Korekatte (112) EC TV yd. 43. 

1668 Kerebaili EC VII Sb. 81. 

1669 inuTU (20) nuru (21) nurayippattaru (22) eradu (26) EC IV 

HS. 139. 

1670 ariivarahada (7) EC IV HG. 120 (No r.) 

1671 teru (26-28) arumamdigii (29) EC VII Sh. 3. 

1685 eredu (18) Valagore (22, 2,5) EC HI My. 7. 

1686 aru (99) eiadu (105) kerege (143) EC 111 Sr. 14. 

18tb Century. — 

1700 Kallanifisidain EC I 71. 

1722 fcoruvabanavanu (8) terigehanava (lO) I^jC VII Sb. 21. 

1722 kereyalli (441) Belokerege (445). 

Sattikerouiatbakke (No r) (503) kuruvada (493) buttaroniele 
(428; 640) hutfcare (508, 530, 532, 549, 594) kere (529, 
530) kerege (574) patnagere (590) nura 595 (nurippattara 
(628) Volagere (637) niirahannei-adu (681, 682, 685 
709)inuru’(684, 709) eredu (710) EC III Sr. ’64. 

1724 einuru (150) kere (155, 158, 161) terigo (164, 165) hadiinuru* 
(175) eredu (191). 

1741 Kuihbaragumdige (159) kore (170) EC IV yd. 58. 

1748 Kerelialti (308) borage (317) llamdugere (358) Ivereyeri 
(358) Kattegoro f378) idara (382) kerege (476) kere 
(1350) ippattaru (1372) EC III Tn- 63. 

1759 teruva (10) pujegararu Marhny agar aru (9) torige (31) 
boragu (46) EC IV ch. 101. 

1762 nura aravattelu (17) nura ippafctaru (14) EC IV yl. 63- 

1762 aranura ippattu (20) aruvattu (17) EC JV Ng. 7. 

19tb Century. — 

1825 nurokkalu (19) E I 25. 



SOME NEW SANSKRIT VERBS IN 

kshIrasvamI’s commentary 

ON THE AMARAKO^A 

By Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, m.a., d. eitt., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Prince of Wales College, Janimti, 

KshirasvarnT, in his commentary on the Amarakosa, 
while explaining the derivation of Sanskrit words, men- 
tions certain verbs, the meanings and sometimes the forms 
of which differ from those given in the Dhatupatha of 
Papini. Some of the verbs mentioned by him do not 
occur in Sanskrit literature as known to us. The follow- 
ing is a list of these verbs : — 

ad Mcharye — while deriving the word ajjhata 
“ N. of a plants,” KshirasvamI says, “ ajjhataScharyaka- 
risamghata, ‘ ad dkiharye ^ dbhutatodt’ ”, From this it 
appears that he derives both ajjhatd and adbhuta, from ad 
“ to be astonished.” We do not know of any such verb 
in this sense in Sanskrit. In the Unadikosa (V 689), 
adbhuta is derived from bhu with the particle ad as 
Uftt'pada and utach as a suffix {acli bhuvo utaeh). 

n ‘ iahde’ — In deriving Lima, KshirasvamI says 
“ avate Umd ah Sabde. ” Now wo have in che Dhatupatha 
u “ £abde ” but not a. 

ribh “ to grow.” — In deriving arbhaka he says 
jibhyate vriddhini prdpyate arbhakah. No verb ribh 
occurs in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. In the 
Unadiko4a, arbhaka is derived from the verb r, with bha 
as a suffix artigribhyam bhan (III 440). 

ed “ ? ” — in deriving edaka “ A Buddhist temple 
containing relics ” he says, “ edyate edakam ” but he gives 
no meaning of ed, nor does this verb occur in the Dhatupa- 
tha or in Sanskrit literature. 

765 
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hfi ” — In doriviiig klchaka hv. says kJti chakati 
but gives no explanation. Similarly in deriving klkasahe 
says klti kasaii klkasam with no explanation. The only 
verb available in the Dhatiipiltha is ki “ to know ” the 
present form of which is chiketi. In the IJnildikosa, 
klchaka is derived from chlk “ to endure ” with metathesis, 
chlkaj/atnyyhjanta vipartiaijasclia, (V. 724). 

krf( “ (jafau ” — In deriving kravtja he says 

kraraie^ krnfjatc, r/atan' In deriving krara he says, 
^'krrm qati KanfUijc^ No snch verb occurs in the 
Dhatupatlia, though along with phtn qatan, it is said, 
“ klvv ihjeke.*' ]3ut knm does not occur there. Krum is 
derived in the Unadikosa from krit “ to cut,'’ the verb 
being changed into kru kriteichhah knicha " (II. 188). 
Ohlui “to fix.“- [n deriving chheka he says, 

chayante yancharadait HihdpyantpJ' In the Dhatupatha 
chho has the sense diked an No sense of “fixing” 

is available in Sanskrit literature. 

tnni “ ? ”-~In deriving /nniii/a, he given; an optional 
etymology “ fnntv sanrova."' No such verb is available. 
We have no such verb in Sanskrit. The nearest verb is 
f unih “ to oppr(?ss ” {hdri ardane), 

pirh or pimclia “ — In deriving pichii 
“cotton,” ho gives an optional derivation pichayati ml 
pidin qatan.^^ Similarly h(' derives pechaka “ owl ” from 
pichi qatau. d'here is no such verb in the Dhfitupatha or 
Sanskrit literature. 

pvrhj “ ? ” — In deriving pyriija he says, “ pnmjyate 
pnrhjali ” and gives no futlier (ixplanation. There is no 
such verb in the Dhatupiltha or Sanskrit litcTaturo. 

hradh “ — In deriving hradhna he says “ hradhaie 
bradhnah'' without any further explanation. There is no 
such verb in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. 

inaqadh “ qdjarthah Htntaii ml," — In deriving 
Maqadhali ho sny.s “ Maqadkeii qajarihah kandvadi ” or 
'' Maqadhyafi stanfi Magadhah" But in Panini we have 
MaqadhyaH pariveditave" belonging to kandvadi 
(III. 1.27). 

ra.ia dlptyarthah " — In deriving rasi he says 
raHh saurd diptyarthah ” and in deriving raSmi he says 
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“ ra&mih yragraho ralgadih, rnsilj snurah,'' No such verb 
exists in the Dhatupatha or in Sanskrit literature. In 
the llnadikosa both /vl.s*/ and ra.h)u have been derived 
from a.i, the verb ni beirifj cban«od to ras (aii pandyyo 
rtfddyalukaucha IV. 58*2 and ainMe rasa cha rasmih 
IV, 495). 

/a.<, “ to cut.” --In deriving lasvna he says ‘‘ lasati 
chhmatti rdrjdn” Similarly in deriving pakUa lie says 
apalasyate sdtyafe paldsaat . In the Dhatupatlia we have 
la^h kdiitaa and las ^lesluirakrldaiiayrdi, but no las. 
Bohtlingk-Uoth’s Lexicon, however, ini'iitions las 
kilpaydye Jind states that it is vjirions reading for las, 

vankslia “ ? ” — In deriving vankshana ‘‘ groins ” he 
says vankshade vadkshaiiah '' but we have no such verb in 
the Dliatiipatlia or Sanskrit literature, the nearest verb 
available hiding vaki Kavtilye or vaki gatyarUialj. 
Bohtlingk- Roth’s Lexicon compares it to Vakshand"' 
“ belly.” 

piva “ ksh?>pe.'' — In deriving vivvdka “ the charms 
of a woman,” he simply says '' vlrn ksliPpe,'' But no such 
verb is available in the Dhatupatha or Sanskrit literature. 

vrid “ ? ” — In deriving halirarda li(^ says ‘‘ ballu 
rridate and he gives no explanation of vrid . Nor does 
this verb occur anywhere else. 

vyad^^ udyamed' — ffedf‘rives vyada “ beast of prey ” 
as ‘‘ ryadati hantuni vyad ndyanie.'^ There is no such verb 
available anywhere else. 

shfap or slap pratigJidtr.'' — Ho.Aor’we^ vishtapa 
from shfap stap prafighdtr'' No such verbs are available 
in Sanskrit. In Unadikosa vishtapa is derived from vis 
{vitapavishtapavi&iprdapddi IJI. 432). 

hall ghiir nan — Ho derives hallaka “ a kind of 
red \otus'' hallati ghurnnfie,'' We find only hal in 
the DhcUupatha which means to plough ” vilekhane,'* but 
halla does not occur anywhere. 

Now we have no positive evidence to show that 
the above verbs are entirely fanciful. As regards shtay or 
stap^ Prof. Turner, in a private communication to me, 
thinks that it may possibly be a recreation from Prakrit 
ihavei^ thavai connected with sthdpayatij but the short a, 
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ho aays, is a difficulty. As regards hall “ to roll,” Prof. 
Turner cites hallai “ moves ” and compares it to Nepali 
hallinu, Panjabi halli^ “ to move.” Again, the appearance 
of kru side by side with klu is quite natural, considering 
the parallel pronunciations of ra and la in the various 
regions of India. 

We have no definite evidence for the actual 
existence of the other verbs given by Kshirasvami. Perhaps 
subsequent investigation may throw some light on this 
matter. 



THE MUTATION OK I, (I, h] AND 0 
IN KANNADA 

By T. N. SUKKRANTAIYA, M..V., 

Lectiaer in Kannada, Maharaja’s Collate, Mysore. 


r. 

Tho speocli -sounds tluat consLitiit(' ii word or a sen- 
touce aro iievor iudopciidcnt of one anothor. I'hey moan 
somotliiiiff only ill (iomhiiiation and aro hence uttered in 
coiiihinatiou. Man may lack forothou^;ht in most of his 
manifold activities ; but in speech at any rate, the succes- 
sion of sounds is so quick tliat he cannot but have an eye 
on tho neighbouring sounds while he is articulating the 
preceding or the following one. Khouetics has revealed 
to us that a sound is never pronounced exactly in the 
same way in tw(» different combinations. Its articulation 
is modified ever so slightly to make easier the transition 
from and to the adjacent sound (or sounds). In many 
cases tho latter e.xerts such a strong influence that tho 
sound in (piestion is replaced by another which is more in 
harmony with the disturber. Tliis accommodation of 
sounds which goes by the general name of ‘Assimilation ’ 
is a very wide-spread linguLstic phenomenon. It affects 
both vowels and consonants, is regressive as well as pro- 
gressive and displays a surprising variety of forms. 

A particular tvpc^ of As.similation, variously called 
‘ the Harmonic Sequence of V'owels, ’ ‘ Vowel-harmony,’ 
‘Umlaut,’ ‘the Mutation of Vowels,’* and so on, is of 
special interest to the studiuit of Dravidian philology. It 
occurs when a vowel is assimilated partially or completely 

' ‘ Mutation ’ is the term generally cmployeci iii tho present paper. 

769 49 
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to another vowel that prec'.edes or follows it in the next 
syllable. CaldwelP noted t he existence of this phonetic 
principle in the Dravidian langaai^es, especially in Telugu, 
and even drew attention to the correspondence of Dravi- 
dian in this respect to tluj so-called S(*.ythian languages 
like Turkish. The authors of the Indian Linguistic 
Survey observe however thnt clear evidence of the ‘ har- 
monic sequence of vowels ’ is found only in 4’elugu, and 
suggest that this phenomenon may be traced to the iiiHu- 
enco of an outside agency, most probably the Mimda 
languages.^ The variety of vowel -harmony referred to 
here is tlu^ assimilation of front vowels to back vowels 
and c ice verm ii.e., i>u and u > i) found chielly in 
Telugu inilexion. Jt is to be admitted that other .Dravi- 
dian languages like Tamil and Kannada show few traces 
of this phonetic principle in their inllexional system. 
(Caldwell (‘onsiders the series Tuad-utt-eve ‘ W(! do, ’ 
mad-utt-ir-i ' you do ’ and mrid-i-d-ev-u ‘ wv did ’ as an 
instance in Kannada of the ' harmonic sequeiu'o of vow(ds,’ 
the final -c, -i and -ii, according to him, occurring in har- 
mony with the character of the pn'ceding vowels. It 
must he observed here that the -ii in madidevu is no 
inflexional suflix hut only a euphoni(*. addition ‘ and more- 
over has not in the least been influenced by the preceding- 
front vowel -e-. Idle other two forms mad u tteve and 
inaduttTri are vi-ry late devc.dopimmts in the language being 
found only in Modern Kannada; their e(|uivaleiits in Old 
Kannada are madidapevu and madida|)ir. Idie final -e in 
mfiduttene is really the particle of enqfliasis’ which 
remains constant through most of the conjugational forms 
of the present tense; compare inaduttaiie Mie does,’ 
maduttave ‘ they (mnit.) do, ’ etc. Kven if we grant that 

* Caldwell : Comparative (hammar of the Dravidian laiif^uagos, 
p. 180-2. 

^ I. r,. S., JY, p. 288. 

^ Op. cit., p. J82. 

^ -evu <-010 + 11 ; note tlio existonoo of forms without tho u, 
like tirdnvem ‘ we shall siit sti*aif*lit ’ (Smd. Sutra 220). 

Comparo the dialeotal forms madutenu, niiidutanu, dtc. Soe 
also K. Narasimhaebarya, Plistory of Kannada Language, 
p. 67. 
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in inMiduttTri this -o is spon to ohan^o into -i undor tlio 
inhuonoo of th(^ ))rocodin<v -T-, tlio rnlo is soon to l)r('ak 
docjisivcly in tho singular form inaduttTyo ‘ thou do(^st. ’ 
And, of course, Jill this has notliin^’ whatever to do with 
the assimilation of front and ba(*k vowels to eaoli other. 

The only certain instances in Kannada of tho assimi- 
lation of i > ii and u > i arc found to occur not in the 
early strata of the language hut only in its Mediaeval and 
Modern stages ; even here it is not in inUexion that we 
notice it but only in derivation as the following- examples 
will show : — 

i > u 

murukii < iiiuri l-ku ‘ a t‘nif<inonl ’ 
hiiuku < biri hku ‘ an openinj* ’ 
hrugii < o. k. iiri-hgu ‘to turn’ 
liudiigid < o. k. piidi-f gu ‘ to hido’ 
tilu])n, tiluhu < o. k. tiji Hpu ‘ to make known ’ 
uridiu, univu < o. k.iiri-fpii ‘ to oaiifc} to l)uni * 
innduvu < o. k. inudir+ii ‘to shrink ’ 
nsiu’ii < o. k. uftiv f u ‘ to lireatiio ’ 
u > i 

liasigo < o. k. pasu-fgo ‘ division, sluivo ’ 
adigo < o. k. adu+go ‘cooking’ 
udigo < o. k. 11(1 u f- go * dress ’ ; contrast lulupu. 
gaviko < o. k. karunko ‘ tender grass ’ 

It will be noticed that all these arc cases of dovelop- 
iiKuit from Old Kannada to Aled. aiid Modern Kannada. 
Such simple assimilation of front ai]d hack vowels to each 
other cannot in any sense be regarded as the exclusive 
feature of any particular family of lau^ua^c's. 

II. 

TJiere are, however, sul)tler types of vowel-assimila- 
tion which have played a very considerable part in the 
development of many Dravidian lanj^uaj^es. One of the 
most important is what it is proposed to call here the 
‘ Open Vowel Mutation,’ that is, th emiitation of i > e and 

' Tlnrlngu, liowovcj- bus l)non ulrnudy rccoi'd(?(l in O. K. l)y Kesirfija in 
t.bc Dbatiipatlui (p. 22.3) of bis Subdainanidarpiina (c. 12(50) 
Koforcnccs in tluj prc'scmt paper are ahva\s to the Karnataka 
Sabitya Parisat Edition, (Bangalore, 1920). 


49 
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u > o in thfi initial syllable of a word when followed by 
a, ai, or c in the next syllable. Caldwell remarks ^ that 
in Tamil pronunciation i acquired the sound of e before 
the consonants t, n, r, r, 1 and 1 when followed by a or ai ; 
and that u acquires the sound of o before all consonants 
when it is not followed by a orai. ffe characterises the 
former as “ a peculiarity of the Tamil system of sounds, 
as distinguished from that of the other languages of the 
family ” ; with regard to the latter he observes that “ in 
Telugu, 0 is generally used in writing those words.” 
The fact is, this phonetic principle is not restricted either in 
its features or in its application as the observations of Cald- 
well or of the authors of the 1. L. S., who followed him in 
this respect, would lead us to believe. Mr. K. V. Subbiah in 
his 'Primer of Dravidian Phonology’^' notes better the 
pervasive character of this mutation (which ho terms the 
‘a-umlaiit ’) and lays clown that the Primitive*. Dravidian 
initial i and u' respectively become c and o before cerebrals 
and liciuid consonants when followed by a, in Classical 
Kannada, Telugu and Tuln and also in Now Tamil and 
New Malayalam. The following are a few of the exam- 
ples as given by hiin,'^ 


Tamil 

! Mai. 

1 

Kan. 

Tula 

Telugu 


i > e 



idadu (letl) 

. 1 idte 

! eda 

eda 1 

1 edamu 

iriai (coupio) 

. ! ina; 

1 ene 

ino 

' ena 

iraval (borrowing) 

i iravu 

! 

j eravu 

eravu 

eravu 

lai (leaf) 

il(e 

1 ole 

ere 



u ; 

> o 



udal (body) 

. 1 udal 

odalii 

odalu 1 

odalu and olju 

urai (Scabbard) 

. 1 ula^ 

ule 

ule 

ula 

ulai (forge) 

. 1 nr art 

ore 

1 oro 1 

ora 


Even Mr. Subbiah’s observations are not sufficiently 
precise and accurate. The present paper is primarily 
concerned witli Kannada, but a passing reference must be 


^ Com, Gr. Dr. Lang., p. 136-7. 
2 Ind. Ant.,.XXXYIII (1909). 

^ Ibid. p. 167 and 170, 
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made to the case of Tulii in this conneetion. In Tula wc 
meet often with alternate forms of words, one without the 
mutation and the other with it. Here are a few examples.* 


Tamil 


Tulu 

Kannada 

vilai price’ 


bile, hole 

heki 

viral ‘linger’ 


birelu, berolu 

beral 

ilai ‘leaf’ 

... 1 

ire, elc 

elo 

idam ‘place’ 
pukai ‘smoko’ 

1 

ule, edc; 

(KI(5 


puge, poge 

])OgO 

mu]ai nail’ 


mule, i7io]e 

mole 


What does this riieaii ? One is iijcdined to re^jard the 
forms witlioiit tlu; mulatior) as those native to Tula whieli 
in this respeet agrees with the non-mutation lan^ua^es, 
Tamil and Malayalam. The forms with the mutation are 
likt^ly to be later developments, probably introduced into 
Tnlii under the iuHucnce of Kannada. 

Mr. Subbiah has given only those words in which 
i and ii stand right at tlio bogiiuung. J3ut the mutation 
is not restrietc^d only to those cases; it occurs oven when 
tli(5 vowel is preceded by a consonant so long as the vowel 
belongs to the first syllable of the word. The only condi- 
tion that st'orns to be mujessary is that the vowel which 
undergoes tlie mutation must be accented.*'* And in 
Priinitiv(^ Dravidian (as well as in Kannada and I'amil) 
the acccuit fell on the root-vowel whicdi usually belonged 
to the first syllable of tlie word. Again, it is not merely 
before ‘cerebrals and Ihjuids’ that this mutation takes 
place, but before other consonants too, liKe the velars and 
the dentals. ']'he place of articulation of the intervening 
consonant does not matter at all. The folio wijig cognate 
words from Tamil, Kannada and Tclugn illustrate hotli 
the issues raised in this paragraph. 

^ For fclio Tula forms ^ivon hero 1 h;r. (> (lej)en(le(l upon thc^ Tulu- 
thvj Li si I Dictionary hy llev- A. Miiiincr (AUinsaloio : Hasol Mission 
Press). 

^ lienee when the i or u does not occur in the first syllable of the 
word, the mutation too does not occur. Gp. Kan. elidain Imniiliation’, 
kud?uo ‘horse’ ITrni. kudirai), kur/ala ‘blind man’ ^’ani. kurudan). 
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Tamil 


1 

1 Kannada 

Toluj*!! 

cidarii ‘to scatter’ 


kedaru 

ceclarii 

nikaj. ‘to do’ 


ne.j*ai 

n('j*adu 

pnkal ‘to jiraise’ 



j)oj*adii 

mutal ‘a l)e}*innins’ 


modal 

modalu 

munai ‘a ijoint' 


mono 1 

mona 


Before proceediiiy furLlior, it will bo holpful to note 
tlio phonetics reasons for this mutation. Wo are hero 
dealing with the five simple vowels i, u, o, o, and a, and 
tlio diphthong ai. Among thes(i wo need not consider 
separately the diplitliong sifujo it is always reprosonuid 
by 0 in Kannada and oven in Tamil has very little tU\)h- 
thongal character b('ing pronounoc'd very niucli like a. 
The following table indicat(}s roughly the tongue-positions 
and the inter-relations of the live siin[)le vowels ; 


closi^ 
niid ^ 


Front 

i 

0 


Back 

11 

o 


The (jlose vowels i and u are produced by raising the 
front and the back pai’ts r(‘.spectively of the tongiu' to the 
highest point in the mouth consistent with their being 
vowels ; the open vowel a is produced with the tongue 
hold as low as possible. The vowids o and o are productHl 
with the tongue-position .‘ipproximatoly midway between 
that of i, u and a. h’or our present purpose*, o and o 
be classed with a as open vowels in ('omparisoii with 
i and u whudi are dctinit(*ly close*,. It now becoui(*s clojir 
how a following (jpen vowel exerts iijllu(*.uce on the prcced- 
iiig close vow(il and converts it into tiu* corresponding open 
one. It will also be seen tliat the name ‘ Open Vowel 
Mutation’ appropriately characterises t his phenomenon. 

Thus, we find that the Primitive; Dravidian i and ii 
(in the initial syllable! of a wenxB when followed by an 


^ The coiT(;s])Oii(]ins ciinliiiiil vowels [(‘j mid 1^)] jiro strictly 
termed seiru-close, tlio seini-oiuMi [3 _ and L c’l cominj' between tliem 
and a. l^ut, since 3 ] and [‘c'l do not s{3(;in to have existed at least 
in Classical Kannada, its c and o must have lieon more open than tlio 
corresponding* cardinal vowe3ls. 
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open vowel' are found in Kannada as e and o rc'spec^tively. 
The following exain])l(‘s will show that this mutation is 
universal in Kannada. Tho Tamil forms given for 
eom[).‘irison may Ixi taloui to r(‘pr(‘sent tlu' (|uality of the 
Priiiiilive Dravidiaii vovvid under eonsidoration. 


Tamil 

i > (‘ 

Kunnadn. 

'I'dwiL 

U > () 

KamiLuUi. 

itnl 

esfij ‘ ]‘et;i,l ’ 

I Ilia r 

upar ’ to ])oreeivo’ 

irai 

('Hi ‘ spi inklo ’ 

urahkii .. 

ora.mi ‘ 1,0 rticlinoi to 

ilavaiii 

(•lava the. silk-c.otton 


sloe]) ’ 



kutai 

kod(^ ‘ an uinhrella ’ 

ilaniai 

(dav(^ ‘ youn^ a ^(5 * 

kulai 

jJiole. ‘ a cluster ’ 

kifa 

kode ‘ to li(^ down ’ 

knlal .. 

kola I ‘flute ' 

kilaniai 

kelivve ' old aj 4 (.> ’ 

(*niai 

sore; (M. K. sore) ‘a 

cinippu 

s('n!ini(l* O.K.); 
s(.?rapii (O.K.) iwnfuh-, 

tntai 

kind of ^ourd ’ 
tode ‘ to wi])('. ’ 


(•(M-apii (M.K.)l 

nutnl 

nosal ‘ foic-head ’ 

oil a 

k(da ‘ a few ' 

puna .1 

ponal ‘ a river ’ 

oirai 

S('!:c ‘ ciipt ivity ’ 

piira! 

poral ‘ to roll over ’ 

tirai 

lore ‘ a \vaY(>, a wrinkle ’ 

piilain .. 

pola ‘ a fudd ’ 

nilal 

nehil ‘ shadow ’ 

mutalai .. 

niosale ‘ a crocodilcj’ 

nih i.i 

none, to romomher ’ 

nuirnm . 

nioni ‘ a winnowing 

})iiiani 

peUa a corpsi^ 


Ian ■ 

pira 

pora ‘ anol her ' 

murai . 

. more ‘ kinship, etcj.’ 

. moge ‘ t(^ (li*aw w'at(.’r ’ 

vira 

l.'oro ‘ tu tear ' 

muka 

It 

etc.*, 

is obvious that if the 

;u‘(xmtcd 

etc. 

i or u is follow(id in 


the; second syllabh^ by an i or u, it remains unclianged, 
since both of tliein are (dose vowels. It also remains 
unehanged wIkmi tiu^ word which contains it is monosyl- 
labic, for i!) tJiis case then* wi lx following vowel to 
affect it. 

Kxamples : {a) when boti. tlu* voweds are closc- 


7 '(unil. Kiuuiiuia. 

ifn ... i<iu lo j)l5ic(' ’ 

ill ... il.i * to tlesci’inl’ 

kill . . . ^iji ‘ Ji parrot. ’ 

oiriUi ... kiridii ‘ small ’ 
tiri ... tiri ‘ to turn ’ 

nimir iiimir ‘ to itocomo 

])iti ... pidi ‘a (omalo 

elotdianl ’ 

miku ... to cxwjod’ 

vitu ... bidii to {pv(? u]) ’ 


'I it mil. 

Kammda. 

util 

udu ‘ lo dress ’ 

kuhr 

kulir ‘ cold ’ 

kuti 

ki.di ‘ lo drink ’ 

cund 

sui’ul ‘to roll up 

luti 

tudi ‘ lo llmtm* ‘ 

puri 

puri ‘ a string ’ 

puli 

puli ‘a tiger’ 

mulutikii. 

mulnruiu ‘lodro 


10 vowols that conccTM us in Kannada are a and e. () does 
not 0(;cur (utli(;r finally or in tlui seiiond and the lollowing 
syllaiilcs in a Kannada root-wool. 
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(b) wherci the word is njonosyllabic — 


il 

il‘ ‘house’ 

1 ny 

... uy ‘to carry 

iru 

... ir ‘to exist ’ 

l)un 

. . . ])un ‘ a boil ’ 

))iu 

... ])iu ‘hack’ 

pul 

... i)ul ‘.grass 


I'liorc! somo iiitcrostin^ cases wliicli confirm tlujso 
obs(}rvatioiiH. The root-word remains free from mutation 
vvliile a derivative (or a cognate word» undergoes it since 
favourable circumstances occur only in the latter. Thus, 
we have — 

sudu ‘to burn’; hut sodar^ ‘light’ (Tam. cutar); 
sodar has survived even in Modern Kannada as sochilu. 

nil ‘ to stand ’ ; but nela ‘ the earth ’ (Tam. Jiilam), 
nele ‘an abode’ (Tam. nilai), nelasu ‘ to abid(j ’, (itc. 

bil ‘ to sell ’ (this is a very rare word in Old Kannada 
itself ; Kesiraja records it in the Dhatupalha as Ihl- 
vikraye ” (Tam. vilj; hut bele ‘ pritui ’ (Tam. vilai). 

mun‘ front’; but mono Oi [loint, the front of the 
battle, etc.’ (I’am. munai). 

mu| ‘a thorn \ but mole ‘a nail’ (Tam. mulai). 
Compare also nir-nir with nir-neram,‘^ both of them 
adverbs meaning ‘ without cause/ inir — heri^ seems Lobe 
the Sanskrit upasarga nir-). 

So far, we have considered only those castes where a 
single consonant intervened between the affecting and 
the affected vowels. This seems to be one of the governing 
conditions of the mutation. For, when two consonants 
intervene, the initial vowel seems to get a sort of double 
protection ; the affecting vowel recedes farther from it 
and becomes powerless to cause the mutation, as the 
following examples ^how^ : 

i u 

Tonnl, Kannada. Tamil . Kannada. 

tinkfil ... tih^al ‘ Liu' moon, etc.’ kuj)i)5U ... ku])po ‘ ii lieap ’ 
pillai ... pilje ‘ a child ’ kiirrain ... kuLta ‘ sicknosH ’ 

villai ... hillt? a disc 


' Coinparo Kan. pintil ‘back yard,’ kilil ‘down floor,’ etc. 

“ Siidni ii occurs in Kpi. Car., V, Shikarpur, 40 (b) ; but it seems 
to b(i a scribal mistake. The i(;gular sodaru occurs a 
nuirihor of times in the same inscription. 

There are also other readinf*s for these words : ner-ner and 
ner-iiaram (Rmd., pp. 286, 302) ; hut Uiosc again are likely 
to bo scribal errors. 

S 
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There are however some oxeeptions to this rule : 

Tami 1. Kaii nada . 

kii))pMni ... kop]Ki ‘ahamltifc’ 

TJUittai ... motto Siiiinullo’; thon'. is also muto, 
whioli prosupposos ‘‘ inutto in Kannada, 
inunnai ... irionnc Uio day hoforo y(3sfcoi(lay ’ 
mullai .. LHollo ‘a variety ol' Hower’ 

fjastly, we have to note a very imp'ortaTit limiting 
condition for this mutation. It affects only deriviation 
and not the regular intluxion of the language. That is to 
say, when inflexional terminations arc addend to root- 
words in tlu> language they remain unaffected even though 
the other conditions are favourable to the occurrenc(! of 
the mutation. The (mtin' sedition of vcrl)al conjugation 
in Kannada grammar can illustrate this, but here are two 
examples : 

ir ‘to be’: ire, iral, iradc; iran, irar; iravu 
‘ existence 

sudu ‘ to burn ’ : sude, sudal, sudade, etc. (Compare 
also the indeclinables uye ‘ much mige ‘ much etc.. 
which are really derived from vuru, vmigu, etc. 

The examples of the Open Vowel Mutation which we 
have here examined are all really cases of derivation from 
the Pro- Kannada to the Kannada stage. In the Kannada 
Language itself, even in its earlist records, we find that 
any word capable of undergoing this mutation is already 
affected and shows only the form with the mutation. 
Thus, in the Primitive Old Kannada Inscriptions' there - 
occur only forms like ede ‘ place,’ tore ‘ to open,’ ncla 
‘ the earth,’ vele ‘ to grow,’ kode ‘an umbrella,’ pola ‘a 
field,’ etc. In the Tagare plates of the Kadaniba King 
Bhogivarma (C. the end of the 5th century A.C.) which 
are in Sanskrit there occur a few lines of Kannada writing 
at the end. These contain such words as eradu ‘ two ’ 
(Tam. irardu), kejfe (cp. Tam. cirai), ‘ a tank,’ modal ‘ the 
beginning’ (Tam. mutal', and kclagu ‘below’ (Tam. 

' Sonio ol)secvttt.ions on (his poriod of tlio lanpuago can l)i! found 
in Section III of this paper. 

« 
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kihikku)^ It is vory niroly indeed that we (jonie across 
a form without tlio mutation. Probably the only definite 
instance in P.O.K. is ' nile ’ for tlic expected ^ nelo ’ which 
occurs in 1^1. (J., fT, Sravanabelgola, 84 ((!. 700 )'. There 
is little doubt that Kannada luid been (hdiniti^ly alfect(‘d 
by the ()i)en Vowel Mutation by thi^ time it set up as an 
ind(^p('ndont language. One curious fact ikhxIs our atten- 
tion. Though Kannada bears closer kinship with Tamil 
than with In, mi, we observer that Kannada sides with 
4Vlu^u in beins^ a(Te(*.tcd by this mutation, while Tamil 
and its ancient offshoot Malayalam are fr(M‘ from it at 
l('ast in their classical sta;^es‘\ 

Phonetic laws a.ro said to work rej^ularly and rident- 
\cssly, but then' ar(i sure to remain sonii‘ ])u/zlin“ 
exceptions. Wo shall (umsider h(U*e a. few touph words in 
Kannada whitdi »*esisted the' Open Vowel Mutation for a 
lon^' time, sometimes successfully. A f^ooil insta,nco is 
ude ‘ a ^^ariiKMit ’ (Tam. utai ; >v/udu ' to wear ’). This 
is (juit(^ an aiufient word in Kannada occurring in such 
old compounds as uU-ude 'an und(U'-<;arment.' But it 
retains the non-mutation form tlirouf>iiout its life in the 
language. 

The word kula ‘ a kind of measure (eijual to about 
1(3 seeis now; ' was less fortunate though it [)ut up a 
strenuous fight, Whih' its homophone signifying 'a 
pond’ bt'came koja in Kannada (Tam. kujam) at tlui 
outset, this word continues to b(‘ found in tlu'. non-muta- 
tion form throughout the early' of the language. 

^ Soe M. A.R., njlH, 1 ). 30. The piissaj^io in (jiujstion viins ;is 
follows: “ kuu-kiidiilQra muvvfctii-ei'adu ... i»erj4^*oreyri 
rnodal-f^cro ... poriyjidi^a! keroya kela^u ...” 

“ Siva-nilu jiadudaii ' attained the abode of auspioiousnoss*’ 
Note the ‘ arisiiinasa/ 

^ Ibit oven those two lan^uaj^es did not tinally osoapo from the 
mutation, as their present-day pronunciation will show. It 
would he of interest to aseeitain when e.xactly the open 
\owol imitation he^^•lll to operate in them. Tehifni, no douht 
shows tlio imitation from the hefjinnini,^ but it is noeessai y 
to make sure ))y an examination of the oldest inscri])tions in 
it. So far as wo know, Kannada seems to have lijd the way 
in this matter. 

% 



Thus wo find, o.iry., ir-kkula johiiri ‘ two iiieasuros of jojaiii ' 
(0. 7th century A.C.)/ ay-yuht kalani ‘ land with tlie sow- 
in»' capacity of five luoasures of ,i;rain ’ (C. 780 A.0.).“ 
lint its tenacity seenis to wear avav gradually, and in a 
later inscri[)ti()n ( l(;r)7 A.O.)^ W(‘ ine(‘t with ay-gola ; the 
same, inscription contains the form ay-.L>()la^a also and 
kohiga is the word in current use for tlu' measure. 

An iiijporbant sot of words that have also fully resist- 
ed tiiis mutation an*, the dcunonstralive pronouns si^^nifN in^- 
p(U’S()iis near and not so near • ivan, ival, iviir ; uvan, uval, 
uvar. 'I’heir immunity is probably diu' to the fac'.t that the 
initial i- and u- in them are the basics pronominal eknuents 
and any alteration in their pronunciation would hav(‘ led 
to much (am fusion. 

A seenii]i<^ly analogous probknn is picsruited hy knla 
‘a plou<>hsare ’ (n(">^il-vaya karbunaiii— SM D.) whicdi is 
found ovQu now in Kannada in the sanu^ old and allied 
senses. But an examination of the ('o^iiate forms in the 
other Dravidian lanj^uaf^es (Tam. and Mai. koj.u, T(*l. 
korrn) siauns to point ont that the original foiin of the 
word must have had an o in the initial syllabic. 1Mie 
steps in its dcvoiiiopmont may have be(m as follows : Ib’e- 
Kannada kolu >kuhi (hy the Close Vowel Mutation 
explained in 8(.H;tiou 111 of this papei) >kula, (on the 
aiia-logy of puttu >liutta,, j»i(lu>gi(ja, etc.), and prohahly 
also — kn.l as in (ir-kkid ‘ a pair (jf toufjjs,' M. K. ikknla). 
kiila secmis to l)(^ otyniologicjally comuictc'd with kmlu- 
‘ bent ’ (Tam. and Mai. kotu). 

Again, in tlu^ list of rare words given by Kesiraja in 
the Sabdamanidarpana tluu’e is the (Uitry ninulaiii — 
koiidam ” (p. Kittd in his ‘ Kannacla-Knglisli 

Budionary’ re('ords v nire ‘to kill ’ with relereiu'es to the 


* I. A., X. KIcet (nd.), OV. 

“ I’j.C., X. Sriirivjisjipiir, 6. 

‘M'j.C., IV. Ifos>J;i(la(i(Jvnnnk()U\ IS, l*jiclii--kk()!a ‘ten nH'asLircs ’ 
ocdiirs in an undatoil insc.j'ipfcion writU'ii in Old Kannada 
idiaiatdors. (M.A.K.. HIST, No. SS). Tlin larij^Uii^^tJ indi- 
(latos tlial il p)’ol)al)ly b(don;*s to tlio Ufch oontiiry A.C’. 
in tho colloquial spc^ccli of Iho villagers to-day this woril has 
l)ccoine aij^aja, C/k also okkala, ikkala, niuaala, otc., (a<o). 
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SMD. and the Pampa-Esliinayana. Of these the reference 
to Pamparatiiayana is clearly wrong; Kittel seems to 
have mistaken the padavibhaga in the passage “ iyiyalko 
hagedn Siriiliodaran-ireynin.” The word under discussion 
is cognate with nori ‘ to crush ’ (Tam. and Mai.). Oy. also 
Kan. norgu>neggu ‘ to crush ’ (Tam. neruiikii'. Hence, 
Ke.siraja may have really recorded niri (<ueri b}' the 
Close Vowel Mutation) and niradaiii, ^^nire, etc., arc most 
likely scribal errors. 

This is the place to notice certain forms recorded in 
Kittol’s Dictionary, which seem to go against this pho- 
netic principle we arc discussing. Kittel’s ideal was to 
give almost every current form of a word together with 
the various shapes it had pas.sed through in its history. 
Ho did not reject forms w'hich were only collociuial or 
dialectal, hut recorded them along with the stamlard ones. 
Thus for instance the Kannada word for ‘ ant ’ is entered 
as i][;ive = irave, irupe, ijumpu, iyumpe, ijruvu, iriive, iyuho, 
irvu, irve. Of the,se however, iyumpe is the earliest form 
and iruve is the only standard form in Modern Kannada. 
Wo must roTiiember this feature of Khttel's Dictionary 
when we come ac-ross forms like idaku, udaru, tinasu, 
tiragu, etc.,* in it. Their standard forms are iduku, 
uduru ((). K. udir), tiuisii (< /tiu), tirugii <0. K. tiri-j- 
ku), etc. Moreover, we must not forget that we should 
always take into coirsideration only the earliest foiins in 
Kannada when discussing this phonetic change, because 
it had alr(!ady run its cour.se by the time Kannada began 
a rccord('d life;. We shall see later (in Section IY,i that 
Modern Kannada has developed forms whicli do not obey 
this mutation. Another caution too seems to be neces- 
sary. Kittel has given forms like ide, idayu, ime, etc., 
beside the usual edo, edaru, erne (>eve), etc. Since the 
former are identical with the Tamil forms, there may 
arise a suspicion that these have descended from the Pri- 
mitive Dravidian stage unaffected by the mutation. But 

' This iliversity in recoriliiig tlie forms has l)oconio ix)ssihlc 
because in tlio present day Kannada s|)eeoh the medial siiort 
vowel is pronounced indistinctly with tho value of iil)out 
half a matra or even less. 
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no such thing has happened. These non-mutation forms 
are not substantiated by any quotations from literary 
works. The oldest literature in every case only records 
the standard form with the mutatiotj. At best, ide, etc., 
can only bo local variants confined to the speech of a few 
individuals of probably 'I a.milian extraction or connection. 
Hence it is a matter for regret that the Tamil Lexicon of 
the Madras University should have given iie, itlaru, inio, 
etc., as the cognate forms in Kannada under the corres 
ponding entries and thus obscure the phonetic develop- 
ments in Kannada. And what is most surprising is the 
Lexicon gives iradu as the Kannada word for ‘ two,’ 
while from the earliest times* Kannada has known only 
eradu, and even Kittel’s Dictionary does not record 
iradu ! 

So much for exceptions, real and apparent. It is now 
time to press the help of the Open Vowel Mutation for 
explaining some puzzles of Old Kannada Orammar. We 
might as well begin with the numeral which was on our 
lips a moment ago. In Kannada we have the declinabh^ 
independent form eradu (Tam. irantu) beside the shorter 
ir- ^ (Tam. ini) which is found only in composition, as in 
ir-tadi ‘ the two banks of a river ir-me ‘ twice ’, ir-var, 

' See the (luotalion from the Tagiiro ])l>ites of J^hoi>ivarma 
already referred to. 

3 When the second iiieniber of the combination begins with a 
voweb the i- of ir-beeomes fr- and thus escapes the Mutation, 
(•(). Tr-aydu ‘ten', ii-oju ‘fourteen*, etc. Such a 
lengthening of the radical vowel is found in many similar 
cases. Cp. or-mo ‘once’ but Or-okkal ‘a single family’, 
kar-mugil ‘ a dark cloud ’ but kar-odal * a dai k iKxly ’ and so 
on. Wo Jiave to explain such formations as ' irr + aydu > ir- 
aydu ; kan + odal > kilrodal, etc. The lengthening of the 
radical vowel seems to have occurretl as a coriiponsation for 
the sliortening of the final long consonant of the first 
member Note that the long consonant is found in the 
advori) karrage ‘ darkly *. Note also the retention of tlie 
long consonant (with a sliort radical vowel) before the 
initial vowel of the second member of the compound in kitt-Ile 
‘an orange’ (adj. kiridu), pacc-adake ‘green areca-nut ’ 
(adj. pasidu), etc. But why the consonant fails to bo long in 
eradu, kavidu, kiridu, pasidu, etc., remains a mystery. 
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ir- bar ‘ two persons ’ etc. Hero the shorter is the more 
primitive form. Its i- remains iincliaiif^ed in the combi- 
nations ^'ivon above since it is protectcid tliere by the 
consonant groups -rt-, rm-, etc. Jhit in the case of eradu 
no such protection occurred and hence the radical vowel 
became e under the inlhuuice of the following a. A 
similar explanation holds good in the case of Kelagu* 
‘below’ ('I’am. kilakku) which stands as a fuller form 
beside kil ; kij-kere ‘ lower tank kinnela ‘ underground ’ 
(<*kil-nola), etc. 

The cas(^ of olagu ‘ inside ’ and its variants needs 
some detailed notice. In Classical Kannada its sliorter 
form found in (composition is usually oja- ; cp. oja-atta 
‘private upstairs ’ ola-gonte ‘inner c,itad(d (dc. Kc'sraja 
niontions only this ‘ addsa ’. (SMI)., sutra 58) ; but his pre- 
dc'cossor Nagavarma’ records the form ul- also as an ‘ ad(rsa ’ 
for olagu and illustrates it with ull-Ovanaiii, ui-vakkaiii 
ullal and u!l-u(.le. Of these, only ujhicle occurs commonly 
in 0. K. literature. In nl|- alar ‘ to blossom fully ull-alku 
‘ to be afraid at heart ’ found also in literature (the latter 
occurs in the Kavyavalhkana itself, Stan/ia no. 2(51) wo 
may note that id- is pridixed as a sort of ‘ upasarga ’ to 
verbal roots, ft is strange that K.d.siraja who is usually 
very careful about mentioning such out-of-the-way forms, 
if they actually occur in standard literature should keep 
silent on this point. But there is no doubt that Naga- 
varma has preserved for us some very old forms.' In fact, 
-ul was the common locative suffix fas in Tamil ' in the 
oldest extant period of the Kannada language, viz., the 

' Vei y riooly forms like kilaguna occur in old inscriptions 
(M.A.R. 192(), No. 91 undated ; enviously, this contains 
Jilso ; kero kila. .... occurs in an inscription 
of C. 800, (IM.A.R., W27j No. 80). They are most probably 
niistiikes for keliif^ana. 

" KU- before vowels, as in, kll-il. 

^ Kfivyavalokana, sutra 53, Bbasabbusana, sutra 144. The 
V.rtti on tlie latter says : “ kecid ojasya uil-adesain apTcclianti ” 
(v. 1. atra kecid u]l-ad(*sani apicebanti.’) 

■’ Uj- is a very common prefix in Tamil. It is found there in 
numerous compounds like u]I-ankai ‘ the inner palm iilj-ita 
‘ to include iit-cilai ‘ an under-j^arment etc. 
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P. (). Iv. period ; e.«i., Kalvappiiia, vettada! ‘ ia tho mountain 
Kalvappu ' ((^. 7<J0 A. 0.)', jaladujam sthaladulam ‘on 
water and on land ’ (C. 800 A. C)'. Witli id- tlion, as Llio 
root, the forms olagu and ola- can be explained by th(‘ 
Open Vowel Mutation as regularly as eiadu and kelagu.^ 

Ijastly, we take up the verbal-root ul ‘ to be’ and the 
strange variety of its infected forms. On the one band 
tbi're are okaii, ohir, olavu, etc. (ep. Taiii. ujan, ular, ida, etc.) 
all of whieb show the mutation, while on the other band 
the solitary untu stands up without the mutation, with the 
participle uUa thrown in to sup])ort it. Ail these forms 
can be regularly explaim.'d by our mutation, but what is 
not clear is bow it came to affect inllcxion. It may, 
however, be re me nda' red that all these are irriigular 
formations, without the usual teuse-allix. They must 
have set bard even before the time of the Opim Vowel 
Mutation, probably when Kannada and 'I'amil were still 
mere dialects of a single language, and must have been felt 
as independent words, and not as legubir formations from 
the s/ul. Hence oUin, etc., seem to bavi* come under the 
range of the present mutation. 

HI. 

So far, we have only gone through half the story. 
The more interesting part of it, from the stand-point of 
Kannada is yet to come. We have now to consider the 
converse of the Open Vowel Mutation, namely, the change 
of e and o to the corresponding close vowels i and u under 
the influence of a following close vowel, i or u. We shall 
term this ‘ '[’he Close Vowel Mutation.’ 

At the outset one notices a striking dilTerence 
between the range of the two Mutations. While the 

* 8. C. II- ( Sniviiiiiiliolgola), 27. 

2 E. r. IX., I>. 10. 

’ Wo iiiay note lievo that ul- itself ilevolopcil a stranijo history 
hy the time of the Old Kannailii stage. It was no longer 
alivo in coinpoimds having yielded that ])lace to ola, and in 
its function as tho locative easo-sign it became oh It is still 
a problem how to account for tiio latter change. 
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i, u>e, 0 Mutation had an extonsive domain, having 
affected most of tlie Dravidian languages at one time or 
another, the c, o>i, u Mutation discloses a much restricted 
scope. It seems to have been mainly confinc'd to Kannada, 
We may consider a few examples; 


Tfini. 

; Malayalam ! 

Telugu 

Tulu 

i 

1 Old Kannada 

eli 

eli 

eluka I 

i 

eli ! 

i ili ‘ a rat ’ 

kotii 

' ketu i 

cedu j 

kedaf^uni 

kidu ‘ to be 

cevi 

! i 

covi 

(jovi 

kobi 

spoilt ’ 

kivi ‘ the oar ’ 

toll, tori ... 

teri, tiri \ 

toriyu 

teri y uni 

ti!i * to know ’ 

netu 

netu-, nitu- j 

nidi- 

nedi~, nidi- 

nidu- ‘ lonj* ’ 

koti 

koti 

kodi 

kodi 

kudi ‘ a tip, 

koti, kufli ‘ to 

i 

koti, ‘f^reodi- j 

! 

f4oda 

! kodi, kudi 

sprout ’ 
kudi * to boil ’ 

loap ’ 

kori 

nos?! ’ kiitfl 
‘ to leap ’ 
kori 

‘ hun^^or * 

gorre, 

kuri 

kuri ‘ sheep ’ 

totu 

tola 

^oiri : 

todugu 


tiulu ‘ to wear’ 

torn* a herd’ i 

turn 

torru 

. . . 

turn ‘ eow ’ 

poli 

‘ a heap ’ 
poti 

podi 


)Midi ‘ powder . 


We see that the mutation of tlie radical o and o is regular 
only in Kannada. Though it does not seem to be entirely 
unknown to the other Dravidian languages, its occurrence 
in them is sporadic ; in the greau majority of cases the 
original vowel remains unchanged.' In the case of Tulu 
we have probably to attribute forms like kuri to the 
influence of Kannada, as was also observed with reference 
to the Open Vj)wel Mutation. There are again as before, 
Tulu words both with and without the mutation. 

Among the minor Dravidian languages Kurukh 
presents an interesting variety of the Close Vowel Mutation, 
The relevent passage from the I. L. S.. (Vol. IV, pp. 41.1- 
2) can be quoted hero. “There are several other changes 
in the vowels in the past tense of verbs. E becomes i, and 

* The observations made in this pa|)or regarding the Dravidian 
languages otlier than Kannada need confirmation by special 
studies o{ those languages in the light, of the Open and 
Close Vowel Mutations. 
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0 becomes i in words such as frrnd, to sweep; iyrimn, 

1 swept ; (im«, to see ; Trkan, I saw. In other cases the 

change of e to i seems to be due to following ioru. 'Thus 
esntl, to break ; oskan, I broke ; ad ini, she breaks ; /sff, a 
breaker; khp'eml, to die; khl'idi, thou (fern.) diest . . . 

Similarly o souictimes becomes ii ; tlms otfiid, to touch ; 
iiUkait,! touched : Khdrnd, to sprout ; khnrkan, I sprouted ; 

to eat ; an eater.” It is to be noted that in 

Kumkh the mutation has affected regular iullcxion and 
that intervening consonant group has been powerless 
to prevent it. In both th<!S<^ imjrortant res|)e(*.ts Kurukb 
differs from Kannada as will bo sc'on presently. 

'I’ho conditions which govern the (31o8e Vowel 
Mutation {e, o>i, u under the iuflunce of a following 
i or u) are similar to those wc have alri'.ady noticed in 
jliscussiug the Open Vowel Mutation (iu>e, o under the 
inlluenc<' of a following eor a). J’hus, it is that acceiitrid 
vowel in the initial syllable of a, word that undergoes that 
mutation when the affecting vowel occurs in thc^ folh)w- 
ing syllable ; hence if the word is monosyllabic then; is no 
mutation. Any consonant might cojiie b('tvveen the 
affected and the affecting vowels, but it is usually 
necessary that it should bo a single consonant. Lastly, 
the mutation affects derivation and not regular inlle.xion. 
Some examples in addition to those aln;ady given may be 
adduced to illustrate these points. Here again the Tamil 
forms are taken to represemt tin; (piality of the original 
Dravidian vowel. 

(1) e>i o>u 

Tiiiti. 01(1 KanDiida Tiiiii. Old KdiiiuidH 

idir * oiniosit^j ’ oli ... uji ‘tolddij’ 

cori ... .siiri ‘ lo pour- 

iliininci ‘lime’ down ' 

to!il ... tid.il ‘ sorvico, 

... ilidu ‘ (jjisy ’ ok;.’ cjofitnist 

to! til * II slave 

... iruinpo ‘ ill! ant ’ ))utu- ... pudu- ‘common 

pori ... puri * to fry ’ 

... piridu ‘ great ’ poru! piuul ‘meaning 

bidir ‘ bamboo ’ 


etir 

elumiccMi 

eiitu 

erumpu 

peritu 

vetir 


50 
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('2) No iiiiitatioii in inonosylhibic words 


ey 

cy 

‘ a wild hoar ’ 

kol 

kol 

‘ to kill ’ 

o! 

o! 

‘ sesame * 

nol 

sol 

* speech ’ 

coy 

k<,5 

‘ to do ’ 

pon 

pon 

‘ <Aohr 

nel 

nol 

paddy ’ 




(8) No inufcabion where a consonant 

group intcr- 

V(;u(js : — 






(^ytu 

oydu 

* to Mipproach 

Oppll 

oppu 

‘ to a^.‘i‘(je ’ 

erutu 

(\ltii 

‘ an ox ' 

4>hikku 

olkii 

‘ (o flow ’ 

erumai 

(‘rnu’. 

‘ a hulVfilo ’ 

kottu 

koltu' 

‘ th('. (iock’s 

(‘him])u 

elvir 

‘ hone ’ 



cond) ’ 

C(M‘U]lpU 

kerpii 

foot- wear ’ 

kolU 

koiii 

‘ a tinvhrand ‘ 

iK'lli 

ludli 


tolti 

totii 

‘ a troufjh ’ 

iH^rri 

netti 

the foiclujad’ 

toil i I 

toll i I 

‘ ci-adle • 




DolutU 

Doltii 

‘ time.' 


ft is noc(^ssary to luoiitioii lu'n^ that it is tho KaiiiiadM- 
fonn of tiui word that \vn should oxa-iiiino for tlu‘ iutc'r- 
vcniii^ c.onsonant groups. And, in words liki’s i‘rmo, oUu, 
poltu, otc., tlio pohahility is that Ivaiunuln. has pn^servod 
tlio ori^iiud cionsonantn.! conil)injiitious wliilo 'I’amil h;is 
n'sortod to jiiuiptyxis to facilitate' the pronunciation. 

(1) No nuitation in inllcxioii : 

G(d ‘ to win ’ - j^elutuni ; kol ‘ to S(‘iz(‘ ’ — koluttc, 
etc/ It is notewortliy that tho mutation doijs not oc'cur 
(^voii when tla^ causal sullix — isu (which is stri(‘-tly 
dorivativt') is append(*d to ve'rha.1 stmns. cp. ol 'to love ’ 

^ The ease of kultn ‘ to brat;, to pound ’ in Kannada is inhs osL' 
inj*. Wo find tho forms koltu as well -is kuthi in Tam. ; 
Tiilu seems to ])osses only kutfu while Telu^u pri'fei’s kollii 
in the sense of ‘heal,’ etc. It is haid to decide which is 
tlio pi'imitive i)ravi<lian form : hut <jn(5 is incliiKMl to ;'ive 
kottii the ]irecedenco. If so kiiliii in Kannada will ho tho 
result of the Close Vowel Mutation which must luivo excej)- 
tionally prevailed against the intc'rveninff consonant ^^rou]). 
Oh.sorv(’. also that we liavc? in Kannada koUana ‘ tho pound' 
inj* of rice ' hosido kuthiiii (^^o) ‘a metallic mortar to j»ound 
betel.’ 

“ bUuvu, elu, etc., are all later fontjs. Kittol records an iliivu 
too which shows the mutation. 

It is liard to illustrate this point with varied (?xanij)les 
for the simple reason that wlicn the few inflexional aflixes 
with an initial i-or u-in Kannada are applied, there develops 
either an ‘ agama-sariidhi ’ or a lonji consonant at the end 
of the stein. Cp. el ‘ sesame ’-f-im = el!im*; kono ‘ the end ’ 
+ inde =5 kone-y-inde. 
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^ ’ olisu, eii ‘ to say ’ — enisii, kol ‘ to kill/ — kolisu, and 
so on. 

Since the mutation under discussion is caused by the 
inlluence of a following- close vowel, it is obvious that the 
initial e or o will remain intact when followed by an opm 
vowel. It is enough if we mention pi'sar ‘ a name ’ (Tanj. 
peyar), and koh^ ‘ killing ’ (Tam. kolai) in substantiation of 
this point. 

When did tlu' c*iosi' vow(d mutation occur in Kannada? 
We find that, unlike its converse, it opcmited during a njcor- 
ded period of the life of the language. Tin* oldest extant 
inscriptions in Kannada, ranging roughly between tiieoth' 
and the(Sth centuries A.(k show a languagci whicli differs 
in a numben* of interesting poijits from that of Classical 
Kannada litcnaturci, dating with its earliest extant work 
tlie Kavirajamarga from the middU'. of tlu‘. 9th century 
A.(k It is now well known that Primitive Old Kaamada 
as the language of thosc^ inscriptions is ca.ll(‘(k 
roprescuits a delinite stage in th(^ developuKiiit of Ksumada.’ 
P.O.K. a|)pears to bc'. the ])eriod next in clironology to th(‘. 

‘'rill now (ho Huilami cave insori|)tion ol Mah.^alosa (I. A. X, 
Fl(3(‘t’s No. LXXXll ; djiio (J. o78 A.C.) wtis jis Iho 
oju’liost jLuth<ai(io Kjinnada inscriplion. \V(' m;iy (‘xcliido 
litM'o from (!oiisidor.‘itio]i the few stniy liiujs in Kannada al 
the end of tlie Tagaic plates (op, eit.). Very locently ii 
!\adamha stone inseription in Kannada was fliscoveiod at 
Haliiiidi in J^eliir Taluk wliich j^oes hack to ahou( I he 
rnidillo of tlie 5th century attiie latest. That is to say, i he 
recorded anti(|uity of the Kannada I.-maujifle has now takcui a 
leap backwards hy more than a century. In the Ifahnidi 
inscri])tion we find the form pof^alo ( poj’al -Tam iiukal) : 
note the existence already of the Open Vowel Mutation. 
What is (Miually if not more icteresl inj^ is I hat we nu?et with 
tiu' form eridu (kad- erulu : lino IJ) showing* that tlu^ 
root was eri (Classical Kannada iri, Tam. t'ri). 'I’his nu'iins 
tliat the Close Vowel Mutation had not y«.*t come into 
oporiition. 

I am deeply iudehl^ed to Mr. K. Rama Rao, B.A., .\ssistant to 
the Director of .Arclueology in iAlysore for kindly furnishing 
me with the information I needed about this still un]mh- 
lished (1935; inscription and permitting me to make use of 
it for the present iiaper. 

^ See R. Navasiiiihacharya, H.K.L^, p. 128-132* 

50 * 
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oiu) in wliich Kannada and Tamil were not so completely 
differentiated as to be called independent languages. 
That P.O.K. really represents the stage of transition from 
the fluid Pro- Kannada period the fixed (-lassical (Oldj 
Kannada period is attested by the fact that we find in it 
iiiai’y Taiiiil-likc forms existing side by side with the 
never eJassical forms and gradually yielding place to the 
latter. I’he P.O.K. inscrijitions brought to light so far 
are considerable in number and they have been found in 
all parts of the Kani\ada (iountry. I’hough th(i language 
of a f('w of them shows definite indications of contamina- 
tion with Taijjil (see, e.g., E.C. X, Kolar, (>, and E. IV, 
Gundlupet, HH), we have no rcasoti to suspect that the 
peculiar forms n^peatcdly found in the huge majority of 
these inscriptions were not actually current in the 
Kannada of the times. 

With these observations we shall return to our present 
theme, the mutation of e, o>i, u. In P.O.K. we (ind that 
words which are capable of coming under this phojietic 
principle show form without as wcdl as witli the mutation, 
sometijiies in the same inscription. 

liere is a list of such words (not (exhaustive) fre()uent- 
ly met with. 

1. ari-iri 'to stah ’ to fight ri'am. (‘.rij 

eri : kad eridu (c. 150),' oriveppadiivorum (c. 075 
A.O.)' kalegadul-teridu (c. 750)," panleyann-endu <c. H(K)) 
ij;i\ firalivinoj-iridu sattn (c. 705),’ nayakarnhialt-irid- 
fKlisi (c. 780);'’ hofh : band-iridu kalegamau geldalli... 
neye gaiigan-eridu (c. 9th ccentury).^ 

2. ‘ to bi! spoilt ’ [Tam. ketu, Tel. cechi.] 

AW// ; vittidalli vadeyade kiahigt; (c. OSO-OffO)' idon- 

' The Ifaliiiicii stone inseription (o|>. uil.) 

0-;.C. VI, Koppa, 38. 

" P,.C. XII, MiuWaghi, 101. 

S. l.l., VII, No. 28.3. 

.A., VI, p. 161. 

'10. X, Srinivasapiir, 6. 

8.1.1., V 11, No. 2. 

" J.A;, XIX, Fleet’s No. 186, 
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kedisidon (c. 750)/ kedisi [donge] (c. 800)/ idarh kedisi- 
darol (803-4)/ ; dattiyan kidipon (70S A.C.)‘; htdh 

kedo belasiivelduniiii kidisidomi [ili] (e. 750).' 

3. Kem-kisn- rod ’ [Tam. com- 1 

K(^sn\ kesiigola ((*.. 750)-tliis is tlio mimo of a 
village occiiring Uirico in tho samo inscription.'’ Ivisti : 
dovana pTthaman kisiiviiio katti (c. 7'2())/ kisnmangala 
(750), the name of a villago found in tho lumdfir Sanskrit 
plat(‘s'\)f Kirtivarman II. 

4. Koilv Kudu ‘ t(» give’ \'V\i\\\. Ko(lu| 

K(kIh : upadcsaiii kodnvonnii (c. r>75)/ Idan-kolvonmii 
kodiivomnij [c. OIK))'"; kfnht : d(‘Vondrarrimar-kknd(‘ 

r{iksisnv(‘!i (c. *750)," kosagavottinoj-kiKh' (c. 750),'’ irrkiila 
jolaiii kiidiiviidii (o,. 7tli c,cnt.).'' 

5. Torn — Turn ‘(‘ow’ [Tam. 'I’orn, '[’(d. T«»n;ul 
Tf^rn : toru-kolvalli vijdor (c. 75u)," toru-goh^ toruvaiii 
pji[rijyaliyad(! (c. 9tli cont.)'' ; turn : tiirupi (vi) nii puy\alo! 
(('. 7«S0)/‘’ tiiru-go!o! [Vu 800)." 

(). Piujn- to (‘liter ’ |Tam. PukuJ 

Piu/u : ndayapnraman-pi^guvalli (c-. 800), ucli'yapura- 
man-pogutappalli (c. <S00),''’ fnit/n : jujdalyal pnranian 
pugutappalli (c>. 800).“" 

* K.C. Mysore J)istri(;l, ChariuirajHnai'ar, O'i. 

“ [.A., vj, p* yn:). 

J.A., Kl, Fleet’s No. 12;l 

' I. A., Vhi, Fleet’s No. 57. 

F.C., VI, Kiiclur, 145. 

F.G., Mysore Districjt, lfe>ig:i<lii(]ovaiiakote, 4, 

' I-A., X, Fleet’s No. 114. 

E.I., IX, p. m 

E. C., VI, Koppa, ;i7. 

Ihid, :ts. 

" E. C., Mysoie District, Cluunarajjiiuij^ar, (J^J. 

'M. A., X, Fleet’s No. 105. 

E. C., Mysore District, He#^g:ula(l(nanakoi,e. 4. 

E. C., X, Sriniviisapur, ‘20. 

S. 1. Ep. Report for 10:F2, p. 40. 

E. L, Vr, p. 101. 

E. C., X, Mulba^il, 241. 

E. 1., IX, Alupa Inscriptions, Nos. II and 

Ibid No. IV.’ 

Ibid No. V. 
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Tn addition to those, wo may note a fow more words 
for whioh we get only stray rciferenoos. Purnl ‘ wealth ’ 
('I’am. pornj ; (),1\. pnnil) aputraka-pora(ni)!uniau-vittar 
(c. OHO-OOO), ' Tre ottani poriij (o. 700)'; pe/v/yrt- ‘ big ’ 
(Tain, poriya, O.K. pirh’a' ; poriyadigal (e. the end of the 
5th century),* pf'Cpe iriya osagn (c, 080-090)^; e//ir 
‘ opposite ‘ (Tam. otir ; O.K. idir)....odiruiii-ridn....(o. 750 
hut, iifir in idirane nadafdeldufc.. 9th century) lastly, we 
find the form /co/v (Tam. kori ; O.K. kuri) in the name of 
a district, cp. Korikundalko (c. 700).' 

It ought to 1)0 clear from all this that I’.O.K. 
originally possessed only the non-mutation form of those 
words, and that the mutation forms heg.an to appear gradu- 
ally side hysidi' with and ultimately su|)plantod the former.** 
Hy the time of (Classical Kannada we meet with only the 
mutation forms, iri, turn, etc.*' 1 1 once we have to regard 
the P.O.K. stage .as the period wh«*n tin* ('losi? V'owel 
Mutation was active. Though the numhor of inscriptions 
pertaining to this period is fairly hig their si^ope is limited; 
hence we find in them only a liandful of words 
which illustr.atc the mutation we are at present consider- 
ing. One wishes that at least a part of tlu' extensive 
literature that is known to have heen written during this 
period could he recovered. 

Now we shall note a few exceptions. Peru ‘ to obtain, 
to give birth to’ ('Uam. pern) and porn *to carry’ (Tam. 
porn) are two of them, ft is unfortunate that wo do not 
find either of tlu'sc words in the F.O.K. inscriptions. 
However, they emcj'ge in Old Kannada untouched by 

' 1. A., XIX., t'lcot h No. IHG " Rhiinogn District Sliikiiv- 
pur, l.'jl : Tlio latter roads poruduinan. 

- 1). a X, Kolar, 7. 

* M.A.K., 1918, T.aHaie plates of Bliogivarma (Opi. Git.) 

•' r. A., XIX, Jt’leefs 18fi. 

K. G. X, Goril)idanur, 70. 
r. A., X. p. 39- 

' M.A.R., 1919, p. 2.5 (Khaji ITosaltalli Inscription.) 

'*' From tlte foregoint' references wo jjatlier tliat it was about 
700 A.G. tliat tlio forin.s with -i- and -u- begin to appear in 
abundance in I’.O.K. 

" Sometiiing will l)o said of kidii, pugu, etc., later on. 
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tlie nuitation nnd we find them leading a vigorous life in 
Kannada even at the presentday without any vowel (*,liange. 
One wonders what might be the s(»eret of their pcn'tinaeity. 
Again, as in the Open Vowel Mutation, pronominal forms 
remain quite stubborn. 0/>. onitu ‘how nmeh/ enihar 
‘ how many (persons)/ etc/ 

One of tlu^ mf)st inten'sting parts of our study is to 
watch how one grammatical form after .‘mother in Old 
Kannada, hitlierto regarded as anomalous, now submits 
to a regular explanation with the aid of tlu' (!los(' Vcnvid 
Mutati(m. 'This phoiu-tic'. principle solves a muc.h great('r 
nund)(M’ of gramiiiatical puz/les than its converse. We 
shall first take some adje(*tiv('s whi(*li show a vjiriation o f 
the root-vowel with their deriva.tivey. k]\a.min(‘ the, 
following; — 

Kisidff ' ‘ r(‘d ’ — Kisu-gancu ‘to (hire in tlu^ 
(‘ye/ Kisu-sahje ‘crimson sunset -c- : Kec('a.ne ‘ r(‘d,' 
Kefuia ‘Hufus’ (Smd. under 179), Ivempu ‘ rediu'ss ’ ; 
(‘cn-duti ‘ red lip/ cem-hon ‘ the rod mettil, gold ’ ; : 

Kes-akki ' r(‘d ru-.e,’ K(’‘s-uri * red llauio.’ t3ompar(' a.lso 
the f(u*ms Kisu and Kesugoja occurring in P.O.K. 

ZVr/V/// ‘ great — : Piriya ( >hiriya Mod. K.) ; -r-: 
])er-('U ‘to incr(‘as('.’ p('r*me ‘gre.atnoss, prid(‘/ per-mar.‘im 
'a hig lr(*e ' ; : per-Tje Ohcaih', luu-jile Mod. K.); 

Op. also Periyadigal in P.O.lv. 

' (juriiMis forms like eiuihhanim (E. C , Sorai) 10: C. 800 
A.C.) .‘Lijil onot-umam occur in 1\().K. Iniutii ocxairs evt'M in 
5vn inscri])tion of llio 10 century : i)Mninn (MU't-aniftiiiri 
(L.A., XI, Rect’s No. l:n , 029-.S0 A.C.). Tlnon-houi the 
jiri’scnt paper \vc liave noticed only 1 lie intlnenco (d tlu' 
followini; vowel on tho prec^'dins one. JVil' lla'se lorins can 
oidy 1)0 explainofl as tho mutation of the close vowel -i- in 
ihe second SN'Hahlo of the word under the iiiHuence of tlu' 
open vowole iu tho initial syllal)l(‘. Evidently the prono- 
minal root-vouel e proved too and turned the tahh's 

against tlie vowel of the following syllable. 

Kesiraja i^ives keccane, hoccane and paocano a.s tluj adjec- 
tives in i)iacc ol kisidu hisidu and j)asidu ; hut the for- 
mer set Tire clearly adverbs. The word hisidu occuis in 
Pampa-J^harata, TV, tJO and E.C., II, (Si'avanaholf^ola), 
I3;j (982 A.C.). Pasiya ( <pasidu), ai^ain, is a very 
common word. 



Bisidu ‘ hot ’ — -i- : Bisupu ‘ heat ’ Bisu-vudi ‘ hot 
dust’ (r^avyrivalokaua, 59): -e- : Boccano, Bonke ‘firo/ 
li(Mi-nTr ' liot water,’ Cp. alsov/bey ‘ to biirii.’ 

llilidtt ‘ white ’ — 4- : Jiiliya ; -e- : Bel pu ‘whito- 
!iess,' heil-akkarif^a ' an ij^norainiis,’ behigu, ‘light/ bojar 
‘to l)(V>oni(i pale,’ helatige ‘ whiU'ness.’ BeHi ‘ silver, veiius.’ 

There is little doubt that, in these words, e was the 
root-vowel in the earlier stages of the language. This is 
supported by the iivailable P.O.K. forms and all the cog- 
nate words in Tamil (Cy>., cemmai, i)oriya, vemiTr, etc.,) 
(>X('ept in a few instances.* T'he primitive e remained 
umdianged in kempu, j)er-cii, hejji, heimlr. etc., as the 
intervening consonant group protect('(l it from the 
following close vowel. But in ki8U-,piri(lu, hijidu, bisu-, 
etc., the M litatioji was bound to ])lay its part. I'hat these 
wiriant root- vowels were fixed onvo. for all by the ti»ne of 
of the O.K. stage is attested by the fact that such of these 
words as have survived in Mod. Iv. show the same distri- 
bution as O.K. Op. kempu; hiriya, liemme ; bijiya, 
bejagu, bisi, beccane, etc.“ 

The ('lose Vowel Mutation helps us in giving a regular 
explanation of such O.K. formations as nnh-guli ‘one 
who kills fish,’ lancaiii-guU ‘one who takes bribes,* por- 
kuji ‘ o]ie who picks u]) quarrels.’ A few preliminary 
observations are ne<'essary since Kannada gramimirians 
like Kesiraja class the first example as a ‘ bahuvrihi ’ com- 
pound, assigning tlie other two with some more ^ to the 

' The chi(il‘ exceptions jire the words ilenotin^j whiteness. On the 
one hand we liave the Tamil I'onns veiiniai, velji, vellai, 
veliccani, etc., hut on tlio other we meet with vilakku, 
vilar, etc. Teliij»u shows velagu ‘ to shin(^,’ vehvvu 
whiteness.’ On the whole one is inclined to take vel- as 
tlie Primitbt^ Dravidian root-form. Again, Tam. civappu 
‘ redness ’ by the side of cemmai, cjtc., also needs explanation. 

^ Mod. K. bilupii (O.K. helpu) is probably from bili(du) -ppu. 
Note that ])elupu was not unknown in Med. Kannada. 

These are hand-uni ‘ that which sips honey, tlie hee,’ mapn- 
uji (ga) ‘ that wliicli lives in mud,’ and ada-dini ‘ a flesli- 
oater,’ to give one example of each ‘ pratyaya.’ These are all 
‘ upapada ’compounds with uu, ul, and tin respectively as 
the governing roots. 
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taddhita section, considering -gu]i, -kuli,^ etc., to be taddhlta 
suffixes. The fact, liowover, is that those are gomiiiH' 
conipouiids of tlio typo which goes hy tlur iia.nio‘ iipapada- 
.‘isiiuTsa’ in Sanskrit; tlioir characteristic feature being that 
the first member wliich is a siihstaiitivo is g()V('rn('d hy 
th(' se(*.ond member, a verbal dcu’ivativo which cannot 
1)0 used independently in the form in which it oe(*urs in 
the compound.' (Compare kumhhakara, sarnaga, etc.., in 
Sanskrit). If niTuguji can be explaim'd as mliiaiii 
kolvani, laficauiguji and its (ujiiipa-nious (^an b(' (Mjually 
well explained as lancaiuaiii kojvanu et(‘. The formation 
of tlu'se (‘ompounds is simph': Sul)stantiv(^ + tlu' 

governing root + the sullix -i ; e./y., mfn + Vkol + -i ; 
lan(*.am + Vkol + -i, pdr + ko! i- -i. The effeet of the 
(Moso Vowel Mutation now becomc's ap|)ar;t'nt. 'V\w. 
sufli\al-i converts tlu' preceding -o-of the two roots kol 
and kol into- u- and wo get -uli and -kuh. 

J vastly, W(^ come to the plumonumo]! of NOwel- 
Variation in tho case of some ten dissyllabic roots iji Old 
Kannada. It is found that the radical -i- a.nd -u- of 
tlu^so roots occur respectively as -e- and -o- hedore the 
tense suffix -d - or its niodifications (SMD. 238, Sabdanu- 
sasana, -189, 490), but in other cases remain unalt(M(‘d. 
Ainong these roots lliere arc our old fricaids kidu, kudu, 
tudu and pugu. Thus, kuluvan ‘ he is l uined \ kudadi' 
‘without giving,’ tuduge ‘an ornament,’ pugal ‘don’t enter 
but kettaih, tottu (cj). also kiriyandu tottn ‘ since his 
childhood’) pokku (c/>. alsopasuiu pokkuiii ‘ tlui warp and 
the woof’), (*tc., (with the tense-suflix -d-k 44ic other 
roots are isu ‘to' shoot an arrow,’ bisu ‘ to solder,’ Kirn 
' to shut,’ giru ‘to think, to take (one) for (another),’ tirn 
‘to exchange (vinimaye), to pay (as tax),’ and ugu ‘to 
oo/e, to leav('.’ The past participhis of tlu‘-se roots are 
respectively eccu, beccu, kettu (cp. also kettapadi ‘close^d 

* (iu!i and kuli arc really tlie same, since both arc inodilioations 
of the same root kol. 

^ The O. K. CoiniK)uiids pall-ili, ‘ worth-less ’ (pal illam arj^c), 
nan-ili ‘ shamoloss,’ etc., with-ili as the second iruMiiher 
belong to tliis class. The verbal element hero is tlu^ (h^lunct 
root il (the negative of ir ‘ to be ’), 
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door),’ gettu (cp. also mugilain inaraiie gettain ‘ took the 
cJoiul for an opposing elephant), tottn, okku (e/^ also 
(ikkudau uiuleiii ‘ T ate tlie leavings’). Jn contrast wo have 
forms like isnva, bii?ugo ‘soldering,’ etc. What was the 
original radical vowel in these case's and what light does 
tine Olose Vowel Mutation throw on all these divers<> 
forms ? 

The problem of kidu, kndu and tiidn is simple enough. 
The first twf) occur as kedu and kodu both in P.O.K. and 
in 'raniil ; though the third is not available in the P.O.K. 
inscriptions, its cognate form in Tamil is todu. Hence in 
tiu'se three cases there is little doubt that ke'du, kodu 
and todu are the original forms. ’I'his inference' e;an be* 
ceenfirrne'd in another way. One' meetbeed eef ele-riving 
ve'i'bal nouns (bb.avanain.a) freein certain Dravielian roots is 
simply to longtheii the' radical veewed. (Jp. in Kannaela 
ielu “lelei, bidu - bielu, seidu — se'idei, koj • -ke“>!'. Put the 
O. K. reiots kidu, kueju tue.lu anel isn give ne>t kidu. 
kudu, e'Ic., but ke'-dei, keldu," teal u,‘ anel e‘'su.' 'I’liis only 
me'ans that the eeriginal raelical veewels we're e and ee in all 
t.be>se reeots. As regarels isu ( < A'su)we may neete furtlu'r 
the ox-istcnce' eif the radie'al e iei the ce)gnat,e' elyu ‘ tee threew, 
to Hing’ e)f Te'lugu ; pre)b;ibly the Knrtikb esna ‘ le) bre'ak ’ 
is also a re'l.'itoel woi'el. 

Neg\t we ge) te) pugu and tiru. The cognate' forms in 
'ramil are ue) doidjt pugu and lira; but in the e-ase' eef ibe 
feu nuH' wo have seem that the P.O.K. inscriptions pre'semt 
ill! imposing ai'i’iiy e)f feerm with pogu.' As re'garels tiru too 
a P.O.K. inscription e-onu's to enir help. In an alie'ady cited 
inscriptioJi (K. 0., Mysore District J leggaeldevauakote, 4 ; c. 
ToO A.O.) we fiiiel teru in tore per-nnandi eradu teruvudu. 
.\gain, in Olel Kannada itself femns with the -i- like tijuvudu 

‘ Cl), cllie kol (M. .\. ]{., 1917, p. 31 : C. 750), inuii-j*6j ([^iinpa- 
IX, 95 f.) 

Cp. fcjiiiage kotta kodinge (Paiiipa-J^havai;i» V, 77 f.) 

('p. todiim pTdiiih (ranipa-Bharata, V", 9() f). 

^ (vp. palavniii esu-vefctu (H. C., Sonih 10; 1. C., 800). 

^ Wo have noted lliat pugu also occurs once. Again there is 
pugil ‘ entry ’ which is well aceountod foi- by theClos (3 Vowel 
Mutation. 



are only very raiely met with/ One is familiar only with 
tottaiii, tottii, Wliatevc'r may hav' been the radical 
vowel ill Primitive Di’avidian, we are safe in eonoliulin^ 
that in Kannada at any rate po^u and tern wf're tlu' carli(‘r 
forms and they turiKHl into pu<;ii and ti.ru iindt'r tin' Olose 
Vowel Mutation. 

As ill tlu^ case of tini, it is very hard to find forma- 
tions with i from the roots kirn" and giru. Hut we find 
that kirn, unlike tiru lias a cousin with tlu' h(dpful e- 
in '^ramil, ceri, ceru ‘to close, to fasion.’ It is now 
(‘asy to think of a Ih’iniitivo Kannada kerii. Its eomiia- 
nion “iru is however, quite singular. It do('s not siMun 
to possess {Miy cognate forms in Tamil or IVIugu, is not 
re('orded in V. (). K.,' and even in O.K. it is only found 
as the s('(*,ond memlxM* of the so-called kriya-samasn. (;/>. 
kidigah^-gc^ttjil, tamma nantaran p'age-vadc'-gt'ttu, (d('. 
Did giru ov('r exist as a. full-Hodgt'd root? One suggi'stion 
is that our gi^ttu (and gettaiii, gettaj, etc., which follow 
in its train) should be iiltimah'ly traci'd to ghettuua (Skt. 
grlutva) ‘ having taken ’ of Prakrit and that\/girH i^ only 
a hack-formation irom it on the analogy of kiru> k(‘ttu. 

Of the ton roots under discussion, we have b(‘eii 
able to say something about eight. Now ngn Tram, ngn) 
and bisu (Tam. \Tai ?) are l(dt faidng us. 'I’lic^si^ ('ann<»t 
be traced in P.O.K. Still, we shall see a little later tli:vt 
even these m’obabiy had ' ogu, aiuP besii as their pretuirsors 
in Kannada.. 

After this digressive, bin neoessjiry atttunpt to deter- 
mine tlie primitiv^c radical vowels of thes(' roots, W(^ cimi 

’ Uut tiiavOlkum occurs in (K. 1., XV, 27; 1110 A.C.; ti'n^yam 
(levar ti ravolkuui-cMuba-) . 

I am iiidcbtcd for this and some otlior reb'rencus in the ])r('sent 
pajK'r to Mr. D. Ji. Narasimachar, AI.A,, Kannada Dopiii ti^H-nt. 
Maliaraja’s College, Mysore. 

^ Wo meet with tin', imi)crativ(3 form with i-, liowover, in 
bagilam kirn tcre-y-ombudilla (t'. C., II, Sravanabolgola, d51, 
111!) A. C.) 

^As in Old Kannada, gettu occurs in 1. A., X., p. .‘12 (C. 
2tli century A.C.) : lamina pado-gottu. 

** I owe tliis ftugge.stioii to Vidvan B. Amintakrislinasarina, 
Telugu Pandit, IMaluiraja’s College, ]\r>sore. 
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ireturn to the question of the Mutation. Once we grant 
that e or o as the case may bo was tlie original vowel in 
Kannada, tin* whole range of forms, koltn, kottii, tettii, 
pokkn, etc., Ix'comes as regular as hittu (<l)idu) and 
siittn (<sudu). It is also to bo noted that tlies(' forms 
nmiain imehanged through every period of the language'. 
'rh(*y were not effeotiHl by the (Mose Vowel Alntation 
because there was the long consonant affording protoctioii 
to the radica.1 c or o. The fate of th(^ root-words kedii, 
kodu, etc., and otlu'i* formations from them was riec^essarily 
dilf(M‘(mt because h('r(' tlu^ -u- in the sec'OJid syllable (^ould 
ox(ut its iaHu(',nc(' unhindered, giving rise to kidii, kudu, 
eU;., in Old Kannada. Siiice thc'se Mutations, both Open 
and ('lose, are inoperative in rc'gnla-r infh'ctioii, W(' have 
also forms like kid(^ kndade, pngal, ('to. Otlu'iwise 
the (‘ and a of the ten-minations ought to hjivc rc('onvt'rted 
tin' iiititial i and n into and o.' 

l^he story of these roots is not however, comph^ti^ 
All of tlu'm ex(‘ept kirn and girii (whkdi do not S('('m to 
have outlived the Old Kannada stag(') .‘ippear in Med. 
Kannada with e (or o as the cas(i may bo) again as th(^ 
radical vowel. Thus wo meet with kedu, kodii, todu, esu 
(also ese), pogn (also liogu), tern, ogn and bosn (also Ix'se) 
in M(‘(l. Kannada works like' the Bharataof Kiimaravyasa. 
'J’heir dc'rivatives too show the* same vowel, ('/k todige', 
t(u;igc, hesnge (also besage), o g u -mige, etc. Here 
indeed is a curious situation. A loot like kedu 
(or kodii) commences its career in the languages witli e 
(or o) as the radical vowel, changes it definitely to i for u) 
in Old Kannada, but reappears with tin* original e (or o) in 
Med. and Modern Kannada. The last step is (juitc 
surprising. It is possible that in Med. Kannada, the 
original radical vowel of these roots was restored by 
analogy to harmonize with the unchanging kettu, kottug, 
etc. But it is also possible that like pern and poru (whicli 

‘ In kedagusu ‘ virj^in, lit., a child ungiven (in niarriago) ’the radi- 
cal () leinains unchanged even in O.K. (C'c. Painpa-Bharata 
111. 2f0 f.), for evidently its form was fixed quite early in the 
life of the language and hence was no longer regarded as a 
routine formation from <kodu-kudu. 
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W 0 have noticed already) kedu, kodu, etc., retained the 
original e or o through all the stagers, at least in some 
dialects ; only the basic dialects, of Old Kannada being 
affected by the Close Vowel Mutation. The parallel casi^ 
of 1\().K. edir — (). K. idir — , Mod. K. ednrn (--edir + n) 
seems to favour the lattcu- explanation only, unless (nluru is 
to hi) traced to some unknown contamination with thi) 
Tamil cognate form edir. Again there is further support 
in the fact that while O.K. piridu, pihdu, etc. descend into 
Mod. Kannada with the mutation vowel only, kidii, kudu, 
etc., are seen with the more primitive root-vowel in Med. 
and Modern kannada. Any how if this interpretation is 
acceptr'd the problem of ugu and bisn disappears. 'Their 
earlier forms, as evind(?nced by Med. Kannada forms, 
must havrj Ixjcn ogu and Imjsu. 

IV. 

The- course of ji, phonetic (diangv- may be compared 
to th(,* coming of Spring. The tree's Ix^gin to slual tlum* 
old leaves and m w sprouts appear hero and tlu'i e. For 
SOUK' time you can see both the old and tlu' new together, 
evt'ii on the same tr('e. Then slowly, but surely, t lie autum- 
nal leaves Ix'come s(‘are.er, the fresh blossoms greet the 
eyci ev<uywhcre, andi^at last Spring is in full swing. An 
exceptionallv tough tree might ev\'ii tlum put off its 
decking to a ratluT late day. 'The newer phom^tic val iants 
in a language supplant the older in the sanu' gradual way, 
the complete’ process sometimes spreading over (-enturic's. 
'Tliore is this diflereiie.ci to Ixi noticed howijvor. Spring 
recurs periodi(*ally ; but a particular phonetic* changes 
which has oikjc affected a langua.g(i may never visit it 
again. During tho pc'.riod of its activity it (ioiiihs the 
language thoroughly probing into even nooks and conu'-rs ; 
hut once its date is past the older conditions may develop 
again in the language untouched by it. 

Such has been the matter with tlui two mutations wi; 
have discussed luue. It was seen that the Open Vowel 
Mutation affected Kannada before its recorded liistorvand 
by the time of our earliest authentic inscription it had 
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Ihiishod its work. Barring a fow exceptions like kiija 
which siiccuinbcd very late, wo do not see this mutation 
at work durifig historical times in Kannada. Med. and 
Modern Kannada show no trace of it. Hence such 
developments as gida <().K. gidu ‘a small tree/ bidadi 
<N/bidu+di (Tain, vitiiti; ‘a camp,’ bidara <bTdara (a 
loriiiation from Imlii 4 ilra (<rigrira) probably on the 
n.nal(jgy of grulara<gridhagara), cirato (Tam ciruttai) ‘a 
h'panl,’ jirale (< jirile) ‘ a cockroach ’ and so on, abound in 
iMod(n*n Kannada. ’Die Kaniiadiga now feels no difliculty 
ill prononiKiing such a se<|ue!ice of vowels. 

The Close Vowel Mutation too has run on much the 
suine liiu's; only, it arrivi'd later tlian its converse thus 
providing us with some means to w;itch its progi*ess thi’ougli 
the l{Miguag(‘. Its ai'tivity closed at the tliresliold of Old 
Kannada propcu* : and by the tina^ of the Med. Kannada 
stag(^ it had luic'onie (|uite (‘Xtinct. Perhaps the best 
ixam|)l(’s of this, apart from k(‘(hi, kodu, (*.tc., ari^ the 
host of words (compound words iriclndcal) whii'-h (unerge 
from O.K. saddled with the (uiplionic incnanent -u (U* -i, 
hut unaffectiid by any mutation. 'Ihus, beju-dihgalu 
(<O.K. bc‘l’dihgal)‘ moon-light,’ melu-nade (O.K. mel-nade) 
‘softgait,’ teluvu (<O.K. telpu)*, slimness,’ eeluvu (<O.K. 
ceivu) ‘ hea.uty,' oli (<O.K. ol) ‘ to love,’ holi (<pol) ‘ to 
sew ’ elu, eluvu, etc., (<O.K. elvu) ‘ a bon(\’ etc. Again, 
we do not observe this mutation in a nuraber of words 
(with a hiial e) which are now pronounced colloquially 
with a final -\^ e.q., to!e>toji‘to wash,’ hene>heni ‘ to 
plait,’ et(*. 

A phonetic cii.inge usually makes no distinction 
hc'twiH'n the nativi^ and the foreign (dements of the 
vocjabulary of a langnag('.. On(.;e the loan-word lias became 
natuiali/(?d, it shanxs the same fate a-s the native word 
with the most ancient pedigree. Loan-words from Prakrit 
and Sanskrit came, in the usual course, under the sway of 
the Open Vowel Mutation' in a Dravidian language if they 

^ 'J’hero Mre ao (jases of Close Vowel Mutation among the tadbha- 
cas since in Sanskrit 6 and d do not exist, and in Prakrit they 
occur only heforo a double consonant. In neither case is 
there any room for the Mutation as we see it in Kannadat 
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had been borrowed before or duriiio- the period of its 
occiirrcnec. Accordingly we find the change of i>c and 
11 >0 among the many rules which make up the tadbliavd 
section of a Kannada grammar (r/;. SMI). '270, 271), with 
ilri>elo ‘ the earth,' divasa>devasa ‘ a day,' disri>d(‘S(^ 

‘ direction l)ilvapatra>l)(dlavatta, sindurji>sendnra ‘ nal 
lead,; kun(la>kon«)ji ‘a pit,’ pustaka>])()tlageja hook,' 
mukha>moga ' ‘tin' face,' and sn(lhri>S()(li‘ ‘ lu'ctar ' as 
some examples in illustration of the cluingc^. ikdore 
proceeding further, we must mak(‘, how(*V(‘r, certain 
distiiKjtions. We must nmiember that tlu^ -i- and -u- 
of Sanskrit become -e- and -b-^ before a long consonant 
in l^viki’it its(‘lf.' Tliiis, bilva>l)ella-, sin(lurji>sendura ; 
kunda >kond:i, pustaka>potthaa are formations wliicdi 
show th('- -e- and -b- aln^ady in Prakrit. We have to 
S(^parat(i su(*h words from tlie list of Zm/bA/'z/ves which 
()W(‘ ilH\ (*bang(^ of their initia.l vowel to the operation 
of the genuiiH' l)ra.\ ulian Opim \^)wel Muta.tion. Sanskrit 
snusa — Pr. susa — l\a.n. sose S1aughi(‘r-in-law ’ is a.Ji 
example of tlui latti'r. It is found, as was to Ix', t'-xjit'cti'd, 
that 'ramil shows tlu^ non-mutation form of such iadhlinr 
nis of tli(i s(3cond group as an^ common lo Kannada a.nd 
itsidf. ( 'Omijan' Sans. disa--Tam. tic’ai — Kan. (1(‘,S(\ Sa.iis. 
mnkha — Tam. mukain — Kan. moga, Sans, yuga — Tam. 
mukam — Kan. noga \yoke ' and so on. 

The occurrroiice of this mutation among tin' tadbha- 
ras in Kannada, may help us to datc^ tin) borrowings from 
Sanski’it a.nd Prakrit. Thus while Sanskrit disa becomes 
deso and divasa becomes devasa in Old Kannada, tin' is 
found to be the Kannada garb of Sans, stbira ' tin' ea.rtb ’ ; 
contrast this with the native tore ^ a. wave ' (Ta.m. tirai). 
1)()(‘S not this indicate tba,t while dese, for instaino, is an 

^ Tlio ibrm mukd also exists. 

^ 'riio change of c, n>i, n also is not unknown to Prakiit. 
Hero again it is the intervening Uouhle consonant tluit inlays 
the elToctivc part. 

C|). anyoiiya > annuiina. 

^ Can tlic few cases of the* Open Vowel Mutation heforo a doiihle 
consonant that we observed before, niullai > tnolle, etc., 
be duo to Prakritic influenco ? 
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old loan-word goinff back probably to the beginning of 
the Christian era, if not earlier, tire is most likely the late 
creation of scholars and poets? This is a fascinating 
probhmi, but it is impossible to pursue it further in the 
present paper. 

Before concluding, it may not be unnecessary to re- 
iterate the importance of the Open and Close Vowel 
Mutations for a correct understanding of Dravidian 
Etymology. In this paper an attempt has been made to 
give some account of their working in Kannada, the 
Dravidian language with which the present writer is most 
familiar. T’herc still remain difficulties which resist a 
final solution in the present state of our knowledg(i. 
Tamil while affording us immense help at almost every 
step, has also posed problems of its own. For instance 
how should we explain the variation of the radical vowel 
in vehccain and vihikkii, cemmai and civappu, (both of 
which we have noticed) or in peril ‘to give hirth to’ and 
pira'tobe born’? Again, did Tamil also possess ogu 
pogu, teru, I'lc., (with the radical -o- and -e-) originally ? 
Specialists in the different Dravidian languages should 
turn their attrition to these aud kindred problems and 
examine their resp(H;tive languages for the working of the 
two Mutations. Such a study will not only be of great 
help in clearing many obscure points in the grammar and 
etymology of the various Dravidian languages, but will 
also contribute its own quota towards a more accurate 
comparative Dravidian philology. 



XII (a). KANNADA AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 
UNGUAGES SECTION. 


PRKSJDKNTIAIj addrkss 

13y l*r(llifaiiai'in{(ir.srivicli(ilisli(iiit( MfdHlinahoixidlii/dj/d 
Jiao Bahudnr R. Nahasimuaciiai!, m.a., m,1!.a.s. 


Antiquity ok Kann.\i>a IjTtkkatuuk as comi'ARRD with 

THAT OK THK TjITKIUTURHS OK TUB SlSTKR rjANOCAGKS 

OK South KUN India. 

It has h('cn sn^jfcsti'd hv soiik^ scholars that tliorc 
may have Imhmi a Ruddhist period in Kannada. Ijiti'ratnn' 
befoni the .laiiia period. A similar snp;}'('stion lias likewise 
heim made by some' Tolneu scholars with re}>:ard to their 
Liti'ratun' and it has hei'n stati'd that Buddhist works 
have hw'ii completely lost in Telngn, though a very few 
.laiiia works have snrvivi'd. The 'ramils do not divide 
tlu'ir Literature into Buddhist, Jaina and otht'r pi'i'iods, 
bec.aus(‘ their Litenitiire contains works by Buddhist and 
Jaina authors at different times. With regard to Buddhist 
works in T^iinil, it may h(' said that tlnw are V('ry few in 
number; and tluw occur along with the jworks of tin' 
Jainas and othem at diffennit periods till the 1 Itli century 
A.C. As instances may b(' iiKMitiom'd Manimekhalai and 
Kundalakcsi, two of the liv(' great Ixanjas in Tamil, which 
an; said to go hick to the Sangam period, and the gi’animar 
Vlrasoliam of the llth century A.C. 

Whether there was a Buddhist period in Kannada or 
no, its Literature, such as it is, is of considerable anti- 
(piity, though no sages like Agastya and Kanva, as in 
Tamil and Telugu respect! \('ly, ari^ associated with its 
origin. 'J’he ('arlii>st work extant is a tri'atise on poetics 
known as Kavirajamarga writtc'u or causi'd to he writttm 

8t)l T)] 
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by Nripatunga or Aniogltavarslm, th(! Kashtrakuta king 
who ralerl from 815 to 877. This king was a great scholar 
hotli in Kannada and Sanskrit and a generous patron of 
literary merit. He has written in Sanskrit a small work 
called Prasnottararatnamala, of which tlie concluding 
verse tells us that he voluntarily n^tired from the throne.’ 
It may he of souk; interest to h'arii that llgraditya, tlu! 
Jaina author of Kalyanakaraka, a Sanskrit work on medi- 
ciiu', state's at the close of the work that at the instance of 
this king he delivered at his court, in the pn'sence of many 
physicians and doctfers, a discourse on the ('vils of a flesh 
diet and on its avoidance in tlu! treatment of disease. 
Nripatuhga was a -Taina king, adisciph* of .linasenucharya, 
tlui autlior of Adipurana. His work on poetics pri'SH])- 
posos the existeu<-e of i>revious Kannada works, and 
accordingly we find referenc('s in it which enahle us to 
place the rise of Kannada litt'rature much farther l)ack. 
He mentions several Kanniwla authom that pn'ct'ded him : 
Vimala, Hdaya, Nagarjuna, Jayahaiulhu aiud Dtirvinita as 
the l)est writers of Kannada prost*; and Srivijaya, 
Kavisvara, Pandita, (.'handra and Lokapala as tlu* lu'st 
writei's of Kannada po('trv. Dnrviiuta, mentioned as a 
Kamiiida Pros(! writer, was evidently tin' (ianga King of 
tliat nauK'. 'I’he najiic Durvinita, lu'ing rare and un- 
usual, may safj'ly he taken to refer to the Cxaiiga King, the 
oidy inscription in which, t<J my knowhidge, the name 
occurs, outside (xanga grants being Hagadi 1 { K/iig raphici 
('ar/m/im IX), i)f Uaii, about a century after Nripatuhga ’s 
time. Durvinita was a remarkahh^ pereonage with many- 
sided scholarship. His Nallala plaK's" tell us that he was 
the author of many poems, stories and dramas, and that 
he was e<|ual to Vishniigupfa or dhanakya in politics, to 
Tund)uru, Niirada, Jlharata and Kand)a!acharya in music 
and dancing, to Kajaputra and Salihotra in training (ihi- 
phauts and horses, to Parasurama in the use of arms, to 
Hamudrasuri in physiognomy, and to Atreya, Dhaiivantari 

2 Mysore Arohseological Report for 19‘24, page 70. 
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and Oharaka in inedu'iiK*.^ Tlio platos also explain his 
ominous name Durvinita, ill -mannered, by stating that he 
was so to hostile kings arinarajiati-sn-lhiroinita'-ndnia- 
(Iheyena), 

The Avantisuiidarikathasara, discovered some' years 
ago by the Madras Oriental Manusc'ripts Library, gives a 
valuable (due to the perirxl of Durvinita. In tlu' introdiu*- 
tory (duipt(U’ it says that Bharavi, the author of Kiratarju- 
Iliya, stayed for some tinu* at the (*onrt of Durvinita and 
that he was a (‘ont(unp()rary of Vishnuvardhana, evidently 
the first Eastern (Jhalukya King of that name, and of 
Simhavishnu, tiu? Palhtva King of Kanelii. Britdly, tin? 
account givem of Bharavi runs thus : - - 

In the city of Kaiudii in tin' south of India ruhxl a 
King of the Pallavas nanuHl Simhavishnu who was agrirat 
patron of learning. One' day a stranger appeared bidbre him 
and r('(dt('d a Sanskrit verse in praise of tin* Narasimha 
incarnation of Vishnu. On lu'aring tin* lofty s('ntiments 
(‘xprt'ssed in tlu' v(^rs(* the King cMuiuired of the stranger 
who the author of the vctsc' was. Me rc'pliod thus — 

“ In tin' north wt'st tlu're is a town named Aininda- 
])ura, tin'. cr(*st-j('W(d of Aryadesa, from which a family of 
lirahmanas of tin' Kaiisika-gotra migrat(‘d and settled at 
Aclialapura. Narayanasvami, a nuunbc'r of this hiniily, had 
a son namc'd Damodara, who Ix'came a great scholar and 
was known as Bharavi. He became' a fri('nd of king 
Vishnuvardhana. On ojkj occasion In' accompanic'd tin* 
king on a hunting exi)(‘dition and while in tin? forest had 
to eat animal lli'sh. To ('xpiate this sin he set out on a 
pilgrimage and finally settled in the court of Durvinita. 
He is the author of this verse*.’’ 

On hearing this account the king, desirous of S(;eing 
the po('t, invited him to liis court. Th(‘ poet c aused great 

51^- 
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joy to the kiiip; by reciting his poems. 'I’lic king gave him 
a rcsp(!ctal)lc dwelling to live in and supplied all his wants. 

This extract establishes the contemporaneity of the 
I’allava King Simhavishnii ((k 575 — bOO), the (rahga King 
Durvinlta and the Eastern (lhalukya King Visbnuvar- 
dhana I. 'I’lns association of Durvinita witli IBharavi 
affords a clear explanation of the statement in most of tin* 
(langa grants that Eurvinita was tlie author of a coinmen- 
tary on the 15tli sarga. of Hhiiravi's Kiratarjuniya. Wlien 
Ifbaravi was with him, Durvinita miglit have exc'reised 
his skill in commenting on the 15th sarga of his work, 
which is full of alliteration and other forms of sahdn- 
Innkava or verbal ornaments and is conscxpieutly dillicult 
of com])r('hension without a commimtary. The period of 
Durvinita according to the newly discoverc'd work will 
thus he about fiOO. 

As stated Indore, ]3urvinlta was a. great Ka.nskrit 
scholar. He wrote, according to tli(> (Jahga grants, a 
grammatical work named Sahddvfdrd, a commentary on 
Ikapini’s grammar, and translatc'd into Sanskrit the 
I’aisachi Vaddakatha or Drihatkatha of (Tunadhya as tlu; 
epithet applied to him in th<> (Janga grants, Deiui- 

hhd raiiit i haddha- Hrilui / hufJiah , ('learlv shows. 'I’his epithet 
was not projjerlv read and understood by some scholars 
who read it Devahhdratmihaddlia-Brihatiiathdh and ititer- 
l)ret('d it as meaning that Durvi.iita was a d('scii)lo of Deva 
or Devanandi, a name* of Piijyapada. It is to he regndited 
that his translation has not come down to us. It happens 
to he the earliest Sanskrit translatioji of (lunadhya’s work. 
There are three' later translations of this w'ork, namely, 
Brihatkathiislokasaugraha by Dudhasvami, of about the 
8th cf'ntury; Brihatkathamafijari by Kshemendra, and 
Kathasaritsagjira by Somadeva, hi>th of the 11th century. 
Budhasvarni’s work has hecai published in JAiris by 
Professor Felix Lacote, Prof('s.sor of Sanskrit in the 
Tnivc'rsity of Lyon. The period we have; already arrived 
at for Durvinita is corrolx)rated by an inscription at 
Aihoje ( Epigrajdiia Lidica VI, 1--1*2). This epigraph was 
c.omposc'd in A.D. by a Jaina poet named Ravikirti, 
who speaks of himself iis having acquired the fame of 
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Kalidasa and Bharavi (kavitasrita-Kalidasa-BharavikTnih^ 
For tlu' faiiK* of Bharavi as a ^reat poet to spread to th(' 
south we have to postulate a p(*riod of about half a eeiitiirx , 
and this faet, too, (*onfirins tlu' period of Durviniia as 
about 000. 

Kajiiiada iusei'iptions make tlu'ii’ ap[)(*araiKe Iroui 
about the 5th ('entury, wliieh indicate an older stat»i' of 
the lan^ua^(‘, a-s will h(j shown lat(‘r on, than that found 
in Kavirajainar}j;a. Besides th(‘ authors named hv 
^^ripatun^a., Syamakundacharva ap})ears, ac(M>rdin^’ to 
Indrauandi’s Srutfivatara', to have* writt(*n IVahlirita in 
Kamiada. 

When sp(\ikin^ of tlu^ ^o-eatm^ss of Hk' Kannada 
lan^uaj^e in his Sahdfinusasaua, Bhattilkahuika, ( BiOl) says* 
“ISioris Karnataka a lan^ua^e unused for scientific pur|)os(‘s. 
For, in it was writt(‘n, tin* j^reat work (*all('d (Jhildamani, 
9f),000 vtn*s( -m(‘asur(‘s in exteni, a commimtarv on the 
'rattvarthamahasastra/ And from Tndranaiidi’s Sruta- 
vatfira’' and Bcvacliandra's BajavalTkatlu^, w(‘ learn that 
the author of this voluminoiis Kannada commentary was 
'rumlailfirru'harya who, judging from the pi'di^re(‘ of Jaiua 
‘ 4 urus”iv(Mi at th(‘ (muI of (Miainundarayapurana (078), 
ap])ears to have liv(‘d alon;^' with tlu‘ ahove-meiitLoni'd 
Syamakundacharya in about the middle of th(‘ 7th cemtury. 
”iMiis voluminous work of tin* 7th ('entury prc'suppost‘s tin* 
(^\istt*nce (>. an t'arlitr litt‘ratjin^ and a wid('spread cultiva- 
tion of the lan^uae:e. 

From the Sravana Ihda^oja inscriptiem (>7, of 1I‘J0, 
we l(‘arn that Srivardclhadeva, a cr('st-j(‘W(d of [xu'ts, was 
the autliorof a i^rinit pexan named Chudamaui and that ht‘ 
was thus praised by I)an(li : "‘Siva hon^ the Uan^a on tlu‘ 
tip of his matted hair () Srivarddhadcva ! you bear Sarasvati 

1 =5ri?5 uu*. I 

. ... 

ii 
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on tlio tip of your tongue.’” From the similarity of 
the nanu* Cliudamani, Srivarddluuleva 1ms boon idoiitififKl 
witli 'rumbiilui'acliruya. Bnt this, I am inclined to think, 
is a mistake. The groat })oem Ohudiimani and the 
comiiK'iitary Cliudamani caimot he tlu' same. I venture 
to think that the referimce is to tlie 'I’amil poem Chfidfi- 
mani attributed to Tolamolidevar, otherwise known as 
Srivardhadevar. Ghudamani is a classical Jaina poem in 
Tamil, considered as oiu' of the five well known minor 
poems in that languagi*, written during the rule of thi* 
Karvetti King Vijaya, whose period is not delim'tely 
known. 

It has been stated above that Kannada inscriptions of 
ail earlii'r period than Kavirajamarga show an older stage 
f)f the language. ’I’o illnstrati* this statement, I give hidow 
some extracts from early inscriptions: — 

EaKUY InSOHIPTTONS PuiOK to NlUrATUNOAS Pe1!T011. 

1. Chikmaga|fir 50. (c. 500). Kpigraphia Carnatica VI. 

2. Sravana Bejgola 27. (c. 700). 

Ac^sSsJoaJio Ssra c3 I 

s37),sr3CT3oSdsto)r 

sTSASfro* sJOsg/sjScJocsodlj edo* II 

5. Cliikmagalur 02. (c. 750). 

porag' di5C3'3i?j^5 ;TDdoo srsdoo cnnus 

ocscjjs^o* 

4. Kadur 45. (c. 750). Ejiigraphia Carnatica VI. 
dooo^eso&cjTir. Aa^tio^doo tradEsrs^jaSwv* sb-ssAo 
dioio fd dodrtArt d?3./^fr. 


q 1?5I57 
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In those ox tracts wo find many an-liaic forms not found 
in Kavirajamarga and works that followed it. In fact tlu* 
language of Kavirajajiirirga scare, (^ly dilTors from that of the 
later authors of the lOth and 1 Ith c(‘nturi('s. Tlu^ inscrip- 
tions show.^ — 

1. A giMKM'iil use of tli(‘ hMigthcm‘(l form of tin* vowel 
of tho gonitiv('. 

CruaO'D. 

*2. 1.^ho us(‘ of the lo('ativ<‘ sullix hI for the la.tt‘r o/. 

• J. A gen(‘ral us(* of tlie hmgtlKMK^d form of lli(‘ \'ow(*l 
of th(‘ ac(aisati\<‘, e\(‘n wlnm follow(‘d hy a consonant. 

4. NMio us(i of 7 i for th(‘ la.ter hindn : ; 

also examphis undei* (-4). 

5. The us(‘ of tlio long vowel instetid of tin* later 
short vow(4 a.nd tSfesooiJs, 

(i. 4Mio general use of the lengtluuied form of tin* 
vow(*l of tho (‘onjugational sufiixi's. 

ioeeoa-soS ^oaeo.^cj-sr, 

4'AMrL IjITRUATOUK, 

No one entertains a douht about tin* antiquity of 
Tamil LitcHr.ture, but this antiquity d(*ponds to a great 
extent on the period assigin^d to th(* authors tind works of 
the third Tamil Sangani. 

According to tradition there wen* three 4'amil 
Sanganis or Acad('mi(*s at long intervals in dillerent place's. 
The following parti(*ulars are given about them in 
Nakkirar’s commentary on Iraiyauar’s Aga])poru! : — 

The first Academy was (*stahlished at Southern 
Madura, now submerged in the Indian oc(‘an. Its members 
were 549 in uuuib(*r, including among others Agastya, its 
president, and the (rods Siva and Subrabmanya; and the 
number of authoi’s who obtained its approval for th(*ir 
works was 4,449. It was i)atronis(id by 89 lYindya 
Kings, of whom 1 wi*re also poets, and lasted for 4,440 
years. 
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second Academy had its seat at Kapatapuram, 
also HuhiiK'r^ed in the ocean. Its nunnhers includiuj^ 
Af^astya, his disciple Tolkappiya and others, were 59 in 
number, the nujnber of ])oe'ts whose works W(*re passed by 
it being 8,700. It received the patronage, of 59 Pandya 
Kings, 5 of whom wenv also learned scholars, and ( (mtimuHl 
for 8,7(X) years. 

The third Ac^ademy was founded at NorthtTn Madura. 
Its members w(‘re 49 in number, including Nakkh’ar, its 
pr('sident, Ivapilar, Pai’anar, Sittalai Sattanar and otliei*s, 
the numh(T of authors who obtained its approval for their 
writings being 449. It was patronised by 49 Pandya 
Kings, 8 of whom W(Te also po(‘ts, and lasted for 1,850 
years. 

If th(‘ facts stated above he suhj('ct('d to strict histori- 
cal critit'ism, most of tluan will hav(^ to he rejected as 
pure myths. The nnmhor of m(md)(a*s of the a(*ademies 
and of the kings who i)atronised them, as also of the points 
whose works were passed by tlnmi, aiid the long ])eriods 
during which th(\v an' said to have (‘xisted, look incredibh*. 
Some s(diolars are therefore incliiKxl to think that tin' 
ac(‘()unt given abov(^ is a later fahricaition foist('d on the 
('arly author Nakkii’ar. Kavatapuram of tlu‘ IViiulyas is, 
however, mentiom'd in Valmiki lianiayana as full of gold 
and adoriK'd with pt*aiis^ and must tlien'fon* bean anci('nt 
city. Tin*, (*xistence of tin* academies may be a fact, 
though th(* details given about them may not he credibh*. 
They exercised a great authority. ov(*r Tamil Literature 
and were something like literary associations including 
among its members tin* best poets and learned moji of the 
ag('. Any work not approved of by th(*m was looked upon 
as a very inferior production. Tin* m(*ndH‘rs of these l(*arii- 
ed corporation maintained a stJ’ict monopoly of literary 
1 ‘eputation so that it was not an easy iiiatter to have works, 
howevi*r excellent, r(*(*ognised by them. Accoi'ding to 
some s('holars the ac('ounts of the first two academies 
contaiji much It'gendary matter so that it is diflicult’ to 

1 ^ I M I 
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admit them within the pale of real history. Such, however, 
does not seeju to them to be tiu' ease with tlie third 
academy. The third academy was by far the most impor- 
tant, almost all the classical works of Tamil Literature 
that have conn' down to us, including' a good number by 
Jaina authors, being productions which r(*ceived th(‘ 
iiJii>rintafK r of this Sangam. 

()pi)uon is dividc'd among scholars about the p(>i iod of 
th(' third Sangam, some assigning tf) it the -ind century 
A.Ck, some the .'5th century and some otlu'rs the Hth 
cc'Jitury. 'I’he 2nd century is arrived at by the fact that 
(iajabahu, a king of Cc'ylou, who ruh'd in tlie itiiddle of 
the ’ind century, was, aciomling to the poem Silappadi- 
kara]n, prc'sent at the installation of the (loddws Vattini 
conduct('d by tin* (diera King .Seiigiittuvan. 'I’lit' Kth 
century is objected to on the ground that iVakkirar, a poet 
of th(' third Sangam, is ref«>rred to in his Devilram by 
Appar, a contemporary of Siruttonclar, who fought at the 
l)attle of Vatilpi which took place in (>12. 'L’he balanci' of 
opinion among '.ramil sc.holars ap])ears to lx* in favour of 
tlie (xajahahu synchronism, which will carry back the 
antiquity of Tamil literature to the earliest centuric's of 
the (Ihristian era. 

But Sittalai Sattanar, aiithta- of tin* 'I’amil epic Maui- 
mekhalai, which is consich'red to b(* a work of tin' third 
Sangam, and has bc'en assigno<l by se\<*ral Taanil scholais 
to the '2nd century, has regularly tianslatecj. (lie Buddhist 
author Dinniiga’s Nyayapravciia in lines 110 to 17-1 of the 
chapter known as Taratfiraiupuridn tanniinin ketta kdthii 
of his work. So, he must be posterior to Dinnaga who is 
supposed to be not earlier than tlie 4th centur}'. ifis 
period is given as .34-5 — 12o. Dr. Vidyabhushana justly 
styles him as the father of Medieval Indian liOgic. 'J'lu' 
most ijuportant service Dinnaga did was the reduction of 
the live memhi'rs of a syllogism, as propounded by Aksha- 
pada and Vatsyayana, to three, therebj' giving it a form 
very similar to tjie Aristotelian syllogism of three nu'in- 
bers. His personal history as derived from 'Pibetan 
sources is as under — He was born of a Brahman family in 
Simhavaktra near Kanchi, was subsequently admitted into 
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tlip Buddhist Church of tlio Hlnayaua by Nagadatta and 
hecatiu^ the disciph* of V'asuhandhu (‘280 — 8(50). 1J(! was 

invited to Nalanda whore h(' dofeahKl iiiaiiy 'I’irthikas in 
disputation. H is works were translated into Chinese by 
Baraniartiia (400 — .5(50). Jhit 'I’aniil scholars may say 
that both the autlioi-s may hav(! derived tlie information 
from an earluT common source. 'I’his is not, liowever, 
likely as the following extracts from the 'J’amil and Sans- 
krit works will show, tin* oidy diffonaice, being a f(*w 
additicmal (>xplanatory words in th(' 'I'amil passage: — 

Lines 122- 124. 

i.i ^ ^ 

l^>' ,!f:ud.‘hd 
■J}udjh d 


Linos I 17' 171. 

usJSuQufTis^ Qujn^iffu^^ 

{3(T<d^did tD^tonm 

<9^>6U<S^iiOT 

t£)UL9 IT 

iL^Q-riJ^'lJl/jU (alfUlU 

i£>uL3ffQ^d,'S ^^ilud^sihQiDiiar 

i^svdwtiasfliu Qj£i7’ofr^ri^^ 

Q'd:^3d'<s^u I ^^VajriwG)^<rt^r 'r>„ir 

LD p ip mil LDij^i ijt 

a0,<!S^cF*jff675;)5>ji'. v;j uin^trf'sdux.p 

susS ^d^iud SL-des)^ S^d^iuQiompso 
.•f^eu^toor Q^nminn fSluSivutou 

Q<oijdff(jr^Lu LD^i^QuumQp aSuJlDUhV 
^m^micnpmpjf 
iJU€sfljS^ QJfT^ShudlLjdrSfTQSiQJ GVife'S 

i^^^QiuQwm^^Qjp 
loiJuiSlirQ^d,^ <s9Q-d:i^emLDrTQj^ 

-fFiT^^iud Q^^iflujiriieoiD 
Qucin-jdjS^ LDrT(^ujfS^p s^nihQuJbssi 
&9^QQujeor(^bV 


i ft i 
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5|^ from - 

«>4i<hR*>^:, 3?in^^^?Ror:, *iTsrm%f^^:, 
of^ '#nsr«R I 

5T^ sRi^r^^^R^iT — sT^rRur: ?[T5^ I 
5«5I?R fSrRttR I 

?^?naRRT::^RS(ir— RfH^m I 
aTT»Rf^^RVTT RR ^^g ^ ^Tra?R: I 

siM^Hr^ft ?[ig? ii 
If tli(' })('ri(Kl iissiffiK'fl to Diniifif'U is com'ct, tlio 
period of Maniiiiekliahii siiid coiisequc'iiUv the period of 
the drd Haii^am will prolahly be the oth eenturv. 

TrI.UO r IjTTEUATlMtK. 

^I’Ih* earliest work («tiint in "r(>lii<>u Literatnio is the 
Bliarata of Nainiai^'a-hliatta, the court poi't of the Eastern 
(jhalukva Kinj> Itajaraja who nded from 10‘2;Ho lOOd A.C. 
I l(' is ffenerally considc'n'd to ho the fimt po(‘t iii that 
language." But, as in the ease of Kannada, inseri))tions of 
an earlier ja-riod have hc'eii found such as that of the tina* 
of th(' East(‘ni ('halukya King Gunaga-Vijayaditya, who 
ruled from 8-14 to 888, ( Epigrapliia Indiea XIX, ‘J7d) and 
the pillar inscription at llezwada of the Bastei'n Chahdyya 
King Yuddiiamalla who ruled in the early part of the 
lOtli e.eutury. These inseriptiojis are important as they 
furnish evidenee of the existeiua' of Ik'lugu ])oetry long 
before the period of Xannaiya-hhatta. Nannan a-hhatla 
also hajjpons to he the tiret grammarian of the Telugu 
language^, and grammar presupposes the ('xisteuec of 
previous literature. 

' I sini told that soniP Tibetan AI anu.seripts have the rejuling, 

aral^. 

?r: sra^r n«iw i 

3Trar4 d 4^ ^»ig«iTra4 

3 It. is true that. At.harvanac.harya rel'ers to earlier Tehi^u 
(Ti-ammai-s by Brihaspati, Kanva and RAvana* but. many 
stdiolars express a doubt, as to the existence of such works. 
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Malayalam Lttebature. 

Witli rc'gai’d to Malayalaiu literature, the scliolars of 
that language are of opinion that up to about the 10th 
('.entury tlu^ language of Kerala was Sandaniil i,e,, pur(‘ 
Taniil. By the lltli century two types of Malayrilani 
(‘oni positions — inanipravalani or the Sanskrit variety and 
luUtn or the Dravidiaii variety— are said to liav(^ become 
mor(^ or h^ss well established in Keraja, In juanipravala 
works not only Sanskrit words but also Sanskrit case 
endings were fn'ely combiiuHl witli Malayajain words. 'Phe 
real secrc^t of manipravalaiu acaumling to Malayalam sc lio- 
lars lay in the blending of Malayalam and Sanskrit words 
in such a mamuT as to make' the lattei* indistinguishable 
from th(' former, c'xactly as the intt'rmingling of the ruby 
and the coral in oik' and the sajue lu'clvlaca'’. Malayajain 
with its pec'uliar genius for th(‘ absorption of Sanskrit 
favour(‘d the dcwelopment of tlu^ manipravrijam litevatur(\ 
^Phe earliest manipravalam works suc h as Vaisikatantram 
and Attaprakaram belong to tin* lOth century. author 

of the latt(‘r work, Tolani, was a contemporary and 
(h‘pendent of the Chera King lvula.sekhara\'armai who ruled 
over Kerala from 1)85 to 1)55. Tlu' earlu'st manipravalam 
champn work was written in the kith ( entiny. Punani 
Namhiidiri, the great('st manipravrijam [)oid. of Keraja, 
lived in the .first half of th(‘ 15th (*enturv. kattii literature 
( losely follow^ ed I’amil in allitiTation, rhyme etc. Tho i‘arliest 
type of this literatun' was Ivamacharitam by SrT Kama, 
a 'Pravancore King of the 18th century. Tunjattu hijutta- 
ch('han, of I hi* second half of tin* Kith century, is looked 
upon as the father oi modern Malayalam literature. It may 
be added that thi'ri^ are manipravaja works in Tamil also. 

It will thus 1)1* seem that the literature of Kannada is 
of greater antiquity than that of any othiT South Indian 
ViTnacular exci'pt })erha})s that of Tamil. 

' As instances l.wo verses are given Iroin SrT krishiiaeliari tarn : - 

I 

e£) 



KANNADA LAN(HlA(iE 


By Pandit II. Sbinivasaoiiak, 
(rovenimcnt Traiiiintj Gollet/e, Mysore, 


U3-s;^«sa3o 5*30x51 s3..s5a5-3ddOcSi 35-3KP,:io:\: 5750 ^ 

Ao ^ A t) M (j A 

r? ioo:^odJ3 237).?^,;^;$ 2)3102601^ 57)015 i^dstesS^ fi aSa ;^oidj3 
zSftfis^d. srtrao r^oijSS qrajjrttfJ ^i^aSsssS^cdo^aSjjr 

^ 05 ^rts<o s^qSsJradrf oiSi^jjD ?2dJ^«3. iSdsSsasS^rt esScSjD loccio. 

cr^aiS sSIfS^ ;«(OcI jdcSrttfj os^firadOocS 

ysEioS ajTsddsaacSO ^ sir{<?oa3 rtjas'a rih^ d, 3,rf a 

— * M 2,) * ___^_W 

S}&3 ei^OtO uSC^i C^i 3 d 2 j 3 C^^OCSjD , CA}£ eOOZO'^Ci^y 'cA)^ 

Id 13 »j 4 t) 

sa cSo, «rcaa , tnjaa, z^aa, La aoajs as'sdaas, aojaoajS a. 

w on -• 

‘ Soto*, aoi),’ ‘ as, ca ’ ' aio, asaj, ’ ‘ nn;^, txS) ’ ajsao^a d^ao 
oa a^aaTid^i^^ aoaoa’^a aarwj aca^^s aa^rt^j. c^ao -^jaj, ^o*-- 
«ao, 3a*=3a‘, «asa waa* =«ao, «3oo=oa5‘. ajaao7>a aoa^ 
aaraDstorttfoa sa^aa aara^aja^^o ^jaooa, atj^a 

tffsdi^oito aot>sdo d^^oaoi c^^-s^ok®^ a:^s^sa®a aar^jt^^, 

aaaaajrao d?<?jaoi sdraadrta, a^oaidoaj sa^aa.'s ero«a 
a^aa aara cradd^’js Soa^^s aa^a^Joa; crvsaaoja was’siadj^d. 

sjdosj's u)^5'dOj53a^ ^j3?oaja a®aa?»3 ; asjotsj afTs^aJssa^j). 

a^aa aarao rjjod:^ ajs^j^ go^doao ?j3Fda a^davd. 
3a3r?o, iooa.', sa_^a, ajdosro^, sor^r, sov:, ^ ajd^jS® dd ai)5S. 
afoD®, ^J3^i3v, rrsoc3*, Sj, aaoctor, r^tjajato*, oj^ ss,aaroaa oSosS. 
St Sjodaxi go^sas?a sSjd^^Ssrsa afSFaredosjjs a^cqsitfjs 2j^. a^a 
aj5 aariS^ deoa sasrjj aodcsra^as'o aa® a aoa^,-3® s&sa'tfj. sa a 
;^o5a3atfo daa^n aoa^^sa sosjt/^jqatfaj^ga;- a^das* %s?a}5 
a33aaaav<o a^^eSdraa aaraalojs da^a djsj. (^A^oaraaa cojt^ sr^a 
u3 C/OS a9®da^o a^daod as^arajd^,^ ada3®a^ 

oSiC as3S®a® aSA aSfSdesa asDoJje^ dpSJ. 

po ST A !) 

sa^aa eroaod^ajaa rijodav^ djsaodcooa^a ogra a,oaa®a 

sao®t4a3®aFa s®oss ajasioaa 5®o. ^ a®^aa®t^?*a^j3 

ys'Jasaaoatfjs s^^So^adss^d. 

818 
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SS^cScS sjcSood T^cqS 

rtr?dJ^ ogea r^oqsitfo *ot3^o?3j3.t3o8X)U3aj acJ,. 

^Sexa (Jbodofc? djoqJsJ a-ar\i^oc33 riasr^rti^d. sadO-^at) 

qloaoiJoSjg r^(B* szisfdg Sd^dd d'sf^rt^o ASj^^do&iod) sg^Wo^'d 
ood ed^qrasgcxJa d^a^d'jjcflj? ajdO rtjbdd ioSjj *d 55 ^d: 3 i?d dd^ 13:^35 
aSi^^oSxa d^aSjrts?© dd^iodJ erusasSudsd). ‘ sraws-soSo SdsS^o ' »aoQ 
do3j)dood Qd4^o3r;ja dbodcSa^ aSji^dd^So. 

«^a53creS^ds?t)dadOoddja; qrsjgoSi ws^Sdoddja^, 

eddo w3i)ddOoddj35, Sd^d r^oddtf ss^dTJdd) d^d^odd stxxs 
ddrU) sj^srsdcS. «god dDjod dcddd)^ ijjdd t)g^r|_,odri^jD i?d^ 
ipd_^ djMSdO ^ s-aodddrtja dS3^:^d. djdsscidd d^o|?^d)^ic3j3? 
«aouoi dod^^sdg adradjsrad aadraafcrad/s d37^;d da^ 

dtfja 3rdjrf:iOatood. Sd,ddo sjdS ddjd sred d-steucTadDSdra 
d)^oda? cioiao^ rtd^s-ad^d^ dacK): d^isdtS^sfj. d^dSoortdoOtdr? 
iSd^dd ai^a^d Sdrt* d^aS^sud^rt^ftSa^, eo?3:ste;3tdjSai^oodi3af, o 
yad^rttfo daSjdotezpdsadd) SddoatedjdOodda?, dadao 3l'i3|d d^d 
d^os s'as^rjsJa s^oSdS 2^Q3Tdr!9ad>-dood wpd^oSjadsSoSoFOodda^ 
dadd^ ajdd^tfo. dod dd^^/s^^csa dod)dda_^, doaedda dos&dda^, 
«dSd?<da dr54r(?<da . C2dd &d,^cJ crsd'd'aoSda aJwOcdoda,, ud 
ad 03 ^ d. ipd?jd,d.3 dVd,oS do Jos<dao3, w9cS uraridO z^da 
srasdo s3,^dda^g dr5rd?cSd^ ddod^^^d r^odd'tf J Sd^dd^c^. C37>dd 
dd syaoriJS^ oSa^rred dadcjadJd) aSd^ dod^^d ddrt'?da^tfda|d 
aSaa^d. r^cqSrts<o woteff-sod adrtr? Sdr{?< dods^dri^d 
asjaa^d. sacdro saod rt,oddtf do&^udccood occte ©"aod adds' 
d5^ s<aai) wa^ d^^sraria^d. dodda Sd^d Sdd^od 

d).a5^da at»rta drortrdSrSda wW-'s^d. sS^&o-aada, ‘ sga^^?^ 
dodd dadaartP'dadcSa^ og^.o ’ cada^s'a.d. dodda, dsSardda^, sssS^ 
ddardda^, Sd^ 00 s&oarad^ jSjSMdroadas'a^d. 220 qeJard) aS^os 
daS^ oi6*^Sdaf^da^d. &odarts' dSaraj) dddsaddoja dod^^sSdj^ 
dd^sSj-ahS^. dgd dsSa^d) dod^ d^S^iSdasgdvOcS^d)- 
o-ad dadjad^, aded ^ qraddV ara,dd5^c30od tjsd da aSfd daS 
^zffaOS^ asttfoJada^ Aadda?, «dOoi d^dda Sd^cSd si^^oJa s^cS^d 
5<d_^ddda^ aasSa^Jirad^^ rt^cqSd'a dd d ^Sodda. d^dd^dda *ocJa 
rt'tfa ^jddda aoODOddda. sJda. Sdse) aaSaaiardda, o^isf k«> d 

«1 <5 ' ^2? 

dda, sradFad^dsyad dsadoa ^jdda o^>*S ^^odrttfda^ udadas^d 
srtjOUadda^ dava^dd dadd,d doda^sSSsa^owadsacSadjcWa^ d^iAST^oqSrt 
^d sjdda d^aBtJddasd^d. ab^dd da 3d^ dass d,^o8aa5ada^ dd^i? da 
cSaod dajS,nadaa33ad aSootoadod djadd^ rt^oqJrtVjJ ^ 

ddddaSdaJaa s^osoJaa rraoip^aJaPd/s dajda^aj^. ta^a^foda, cjSdda 
;Sda^ j&uassrttfda^ (*<d lodadas^d. daS33^^dda Sd^artod daoqjsrad 



stead sla533 a gsosrsa ^ rt.odrtw sSod ,^a dJKCoa soaoo 

5i>^dj3fE^(25 35^iaC(toJ3e3{ 7 eOOtO Soi03M 35343^^)^53 SJBotS. Sod^^SdO 
3§t3^ SioaSC37)r> sa 3flOtjCfl3^ S)^533S57)r\ SsS3^ sraoa&tfjB^ jSosra^cWjD 
cfiodA a craurtjs dd ddrltf tSj3Ja530 dod .t ddrttfo 

d33JS^O t33tfd30 SjSdOSSod Cf\3a32«:f\ dd^d) 3^d'3f\0335 tud3>& c^tf 
^«)a53 S3^?d3 7 dd3rt od3 sJdfsJDrSd ste^^^ « ©"scd Kdritf «d3 

«dF‘d‘ar{3^00j3dod3 ;Tsd?^r 7 a snod ladort e#^oa533 

«d^3^rt)S ddfS3. ^josredd ^sai> S,cs333 a casfoa-arios 3 ode 7 
ar^ia^d fSSiTWi aozadidd^? as'adJdOo esod; de'? 3 d)d 3 ‘ *33-3 
d3^S S3S)OfS5‘3 dd3rao833? c83^d5j*F35? SS'aas'Sg ’ tSOlOo:^! dd3^djJ52idd^? 
aBj3d3Sad3^d. ateozddi^d3 7 tjocS? <aascd3dd3^ S 30 S 3 3533 * 1 ^ 3 : 37)75 
:g)dc53^aS33 .w:5^a3rt3:^d. odsdOcdcS^ &ia33oS d^ d3 ‘ ^ 3^50530 
dJoddos5d3_^sSa33d33ijj5^33o|d:3ill ste3^o353 ds53^rt33j 

SSQDaSOFSDCll cDd3^3^d. S«Sa53:§/30C33dC5.a Odd3^ d,33330d3d 

d3d® S33rbo35dsSdj3 dedc(tert3^do83od3 ijdd tjsd. sj-^iaeddo 
'5d3 dvO^dsJDdd dSiedorU) dt dJsfaSd) dad^sdogrsrbS^d. ^jdci 
S)3q3:3Do3 SDd,r5<? d3si os)’3d3dd3, d3S,doi53d3 «d3d^d03 o idd 
rhjO^toCxijS rjiSo. ca)s?d rt oq3r{<?^d/s 3S:dd,')^rts*ode ? 

<3733da333rtd (ad325rSd3 ‘ sr^a^d r^cdrt<?3 dd3Fd^.i^a533g3 
dodjo, 3d^ rijOddsj'js q5d3Fdoooddod ■^ododjs,’ de5?33-^d. '^dd 
dd3Fd d^djBdde ded. dj:d^adod3 s'JdoiSjsoadosS Sodd3 3T>d) 
a5335Sdd3^ q5sS3Fdod3 zoi^^x^03D doRja? od3 ^^dd dd3F. cTuea^ai, 
dxeejd, ddd3S)3!D33, a;^^2!^3D d353dil?, S3^C5‘3dd333, 

Sar3djjOi53d, , !3o^a3j3r3r{j33, dxdo3d3S)dddd3F. ‘ 3333^odd d3d) 
dd d:3 5|,^dt3o ' sjcd: cd33d sS3d3(;srt d^dd/a n^dd:33^ dx?od3 

d)dj3? o s53d3ddod cn3dO:^sr3d sterir^) 33d dow U53ddc£533 sjdd 

rSjOdriVO dd.^a dxe'^J® d. &cr\od '^c^d, sr^drdodx 

A?3D3'J3Sd©sr3n3rS c'TdKd,d3^ sj3«!:o3xi^d3 3doi33d^af3e':^cdjo, aa 
a?da333 d^dodx, o-^dd^a333 333^dodx, aodes e333>d4ritfx, 
eeaDd d^dacrsdrStfx r-^v^?3Sd3^doo. 

«deS -iadod dod ,3n<i? wd,3d3 oSssd oct33F dcd ..JcSodo. 

;3 s53xfo stedo: ©33 r!V3?5d3 d/a? »dd3, 353:73 3. dod .scdx d3crt3 

Sod 53f333{d. 03Se3SX dc03SSS3 id ^03303 S,0(3jd S43 S3. ed3 
sS rtjOdrttf Sos8^cc53S3_^ djs^a ss^d 733^0333 odd^d s3oci3dcd3 sjSd 
i?3S. z«od3 rt,oddS3^ »d553 S^.^ loOdd d)^^'^)d33 a5lt^oa3 sjSd 
«od)- rt,odSS3^ 3V>d3 ad^'^ d33d3d)d3So(533^. di r^od sod^s* 
dt33 ^d dx dd3^5J ©sr^Sd) Sdd3C!teP\5^. o&dcSrt«?S3^ ©S33j3^Sd_^ 
dd3d t33i^a533 dd5^3 j3. S5?d3d^d) s,'SOSdga53x ooddd^ 

S 3 rt 3 dd. 2200,053 srtBSS SS,aa33 rtoi33rt33d. S3,drd) d733 

AjiS, Sdx?:te3d:5 droccaswiaa d. 53d)Sx^?drt5?3 dd3^. frsoA 
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coojj. #j3oSiJawSo^ iJtOizi u:^oa» «os. crsoc^^vS as 

a^x^ ^z&nxacxo^. djrtrcsn^) ;gt^. s^xiiS, 

srsddd oicas^rrltfo 2§:^. cdSc):S ^a^rS^ocSA 

s^^^ix(aio!to3!^r{<>oj3x steSi^ rt^oqSrttf;*^ A^aoosJtfx? ©tfxoSx 
docto d^^ado^d s'sddS'SS SjjjS^ ^ZdJ SDdSdjJdoiSj diS^ d^tfd^ST) 

s3-3^i3?d rtjOdrtysadx^ j«^^oe5j rtojsrWdjj da^dos^ o^ 

ija d S,dJ s,d)33d ©ds'sSddx afSdJ33 didA.d ysoAcsJodX ddj.a 
cstodx^ Sodo d^3^333.a dx^^x^anoSja Sdd o;^d a^J^ctoS^ d^ 
cOMS'a , S.a saasS^do deVidoJ ‘ lodxaDoBd rjDdsoi ’ xoa wv* rtto 
sj t)asrsh at dod^AoJjdo^ oax dddsa:^ srax^^Jja^ dfdoj ©dSDS 
ddx^addJ^d. 

33'^a;d ^oqJrttfO Si^dx^ddtfi sado. wa^d a^a^d rt^oijj 
rl<tfx, 0ffla5g)d^Sr{ax, od^S sra^o:^rtad3^ dxoaao:3 s-sew^d. ‘ 
s^sTJoad addjo, xaoortdJdao ao,xod5^?do‘, oa^ aaddwc zsa 
radxo, a^KStooaoac, yaoj atiodaSx Sasr^d, ©odrra otjBtfdoaj, 
cA-'cra^dS dxdd^l^aj, a{t3c3i 3^o33o aoao adrJOo, ujasr*?*, dix 
dxa '34^a)e’d=‘do8x<?‘, as^4/8?^^<^?5o. t?t)dd50;i3^dd^ doaa 

i?3do. doSdrt'i^dSFdJddJSoj^aoo, djoosrsajd) d^ajSd daS^ ®**jj** 
ddd saaJodj^. 

ed-'d? n,oari'!'^ St^dxjdd) da^. 5jdod/s sxaJj watt dS^f 
douoaAdJd)- sjddodx ‘ ©dFoto^rdd^u o ’ xds^d dioad d^eaddo. 
SozaFd'^oax di>db3jjdd*ixgo^d. aoddaJjdig) dd^^P\ «aaa 
aJjdo^ dxoa tfo«?ad:(3odd'!?o S^arivisad xo3o dsdsa^dj wdiodddx 
wjSjOSx^t^dx ertoddx? eadoi s-ssrajdotoddi^o aoadJ^ «dd draa 
adx sTJdjd dfoadJFd) Sa)^d. d{3^_^ wsdoJodJjdoi doa? 
dd/3 xajFd »a ssdFddj^ d^^aadoj xajFs^dDa asu^d^ d^s-s 

rbS^d. 

‘ osxs 0& aa^dtio dxf^ ddsadds.da'sdEao’ xoa d-s.aJiS dosrad 

_* ' t) r d 

5-Dd rt,oad<?o ad.dr(tF3ad a^^ddDdoJJx dor^^aSdsdcaox rt,&do3 wd 

sTOjSddo^d. rt,ca= 3 > doSjaSdsad xd dqradaS^ odSDSXdoaSa^. 

sr^a^d rtjoarido xd,doEJoo^rfdi. ea^'iS rt,oarWo doSoaSrtdo, cjgaJiA) 
wa-^ddx^atriVo wd^>a3^dtfx dt*^. di^dxdj dSo Xcra^xcxsJoa dortjd 
r^odaTsa 97)aouo; doT^aa^ es dxa^dcta a$j^d?dd erodd;^ dssoSo 
dDf>d. a'oodo'SBdTtrtod aocr^x^axd edda djjaad erodd^saoa 
d:o^c!!ci ^r^rfirsrs^rt, s^XiAdwja d^ofloF dxacrsa rbKrt^o A^cdM 
:ga|;jd, o3i'823dag dJditsd) szad^siia do-^aotox dxs^rto^d. odo 
dx^dd^Siltfo r^oai^ dxso^dDaosg) cjas^ dor^asDddo d)dd^do^ 
3jdd dx^aidj ed^artd assre=T^. 

di dor!,a r^odrSi^ ^x^3sj) vts'^daxccod. ‘d$^d9xcacti1xdr1o3^o’ 
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tjou 33-30# ucJcrsn as# Tiix3rs7ijsa-ii:Si o esoa: wa as# nazSi 

a rj -« If ^ 6 

c3ouxS#j 33:0^00 sSi^osrtj saoa^p- adaojJScSi ‘ a);a38S#o3aSra33^3:o 
coSo333a|ar30-3^ Soqrodcdoss ’ soou dijsoa ascOicS Sj^sa 

aS30 d. Si iaa 0as arrt^f da^ A s^eso# d. 

cw ' fi 

»-3aSa i/'jidiaoacg/aoaa)^ aia,d a)ai3a-3o0 rtjcqSrt's'o uS*;? 

a)dtf. 3^3a6j3ocl) 33*0^, d.'a tsa a^-rrfaSdi^ Sd^aaSd^So. 

^33dj3?##^ 3*3^ aSoucddu^cS^. aSOSjs^ ?2cS3 aSoucaaSJ# d. JgaS 
KraaSdi, tosg) aSaSd dJSdO aS.AoSjsoS) at ^ ‘ arSdesSaissu SoS^aSart. 
a33a^a»a|jr§ > djaas^a ?r3d,rt?< 33333ajoa djce##^ wde# aa^rts? #j3d 

03355 d^do-^d caoa 3 a 3 ajcr^o#:®. ojaooa 3 ^ 3 o 3 j 3 oa 3 «#^sj 3 ^ sSjcS 
#0333 edoa aOET 3 aS 3 s 3 ) #jjdo 33 o#,. a38a35S woso^tf#. sjaas 

~a3^ a^oa#a3 rtjciarsa3 a^^asaa3^d. a)aiTQ3od#o333 aas^ aojcD^ 
d#^ i3d3a 3S- oq33aS rt carta3 (aar3n3c#a53r\ 3333fva33sSd^ dd^. 
tag 4'a«r;^33a3^ tussa 33333 ^# aoa^dK)#^ 'ga3 trod#, -ao # 0333 :^ 
0^3 a3§soaOcd35 €js^rysex>td. 

oqSaas rt.oqSddd #oaa cD333?t:fS #rta3. add ^rsdjfsS oU)aa3 

toodda3 o# .rttfoa a.s aaa3# ed. 53tfc33ao'3 ## 300^(033 a,aj3 aa 

64!) V -e <13 

3Sj#doao c3daaa3^ af!i’Fa3a)d3 trcatsznt^ocsjs 353 d eaa3 3333 a 
a3a3 oa3aadoa.a, aaooa aosa3 adar^c# d:?doaj3 t^oa3 djac^ 
#j3pad. sj <2a3#F#d3 3333a^oa a:* aa ^orvsao, a.a,93a rtB^-aa 
rrsric add 3;^d'-'33 ea3a#doajD d#3o#do33 axaasg) 33 , 33 -? a#j aotooa 
S33a3aodoa33 A'>?033O3dd? Xj3?ad3. a3#X ar #J35aSd3 5^03 #?3rd 
n3ad3^ac33a3 ad,a3eaoo83P Sorart sa, dca^cgjiaa 33r5do333a;)3 
edsTsaa:, #oa sa3a#a333a £33a3333*a33 #Aa 3o3dda3, &ad<Ja3 

6*5 —*14 

»aa3_^ #??'3a aonicccoa croa3i3oao3 3 ^ 033 #^ aroa33^d. #*^ 3353 #, 
snv, a3# cSjsdcsci wd.oSjafa# a aort^WO #s33 U30 dd rfod 03 , da. 
afea-'d 333aa5o33dd5Sod33-^d. adooa ca'aci333?ad?doa3 e33d3 
aa3oa3d)Q^. aa^-os ^ 063 ? ats^. ad#^a3S53d;33p^o3;? add 
#.c?adrtdj3 aa^rt'?3 3^«S(dj3i^aj5 aart #x?oa aao33as<a3^ ad 
ocad^ a3a-3d?da3 t: Sj^dd33 553cn333nddd?o#ca3 d;s?#>/:^3a 
03o053da 3^53032) Orta S3'J32) ^;a^\a3a53^f^ #J35#aad;5-^fNd. Ot^ 
owjjd dvt?ads'a3^ d?<?3a saudj i.-'ca 3033^X333. sSvcaoaoa #jjao33 
zSOria CA3ad?d32,3 353 d s^aaaa'tfjo ad" eo#^^rt ud3a d. ‘ crcuna 
eoa3^a «o3,?^rt a3d3 tsi^ajs do?g^ ao$#saj3 a'fo33a) 
#u 53'’335 i3odjsafsd. #a.^aa n-^o^a r^caa«» aoosssa #j3?a 
do33JJ ffVtit a^533^art?'j3 adc33d?53a 53^32) UOdjjaPvd. Og^,r^oa 
rts? #dr^ 33333^ rsa^a #j3ad?#j3? o^ra rS,oarS'?#dd aai^otvja djar^ft 
aa3aaa3^ ^jsaoa 530 a) uodjaai^d. 

aoSj^^aa33 33335^0, asrso 3jsda.^333r{o, adddo 3r3^aaoa^^4d 

»ad 3 a 333fs a,a&<?) aaj tp33flc!53ao. wt?a,£3 aaad5#3. 3333 a3a sd?* 

Q ^ w © 

52 
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r!53o3 t?-sa{a3:tfdrU) rtsi);;aso^ ^jsdtS^sx c^Rrt,oq3r{tfS^ 

SOaS^eRjdfSo. osgrt?* s^j^oaorttfo ^^^rcSxa ^JS^^S^SoOiJO ert 

iS^So. o|^7i;Oq5ris?sdr!j3 cji^? r{Si;cS::;3i^ ^JsarS^i. osnwJjS, 
eroa^« . sj^fsP, tso^, ^'O-sra, f^ss'ssi. dxa 
craa i^cra^ an^xort's'OoJojs £A)^dy^oart?»c SdS trrasSrt tsOtS^Si. 
ScS wdri'ScSJoS tpDsJa ?!tidiiaS3rts3fii. Srf ©rWja 

s'sSo iS^ra A SOSoSarfo sSiOiJ^rtcS i?as§0iS:O udaScoo 
tSfSo. ^fcOicS^cS^:)^ udcJJ SosraOdtS^doda afijs^r*. 

‘ S5a3oo;iaS s 3Soa;3x So3o^ ’ escso 3 ' 3 ,o 3 :d ^aJaSr^rarttradcSJ. sS.scxijau, 

b) U- 4 l) o 10 

dJ3 SdSOsjandJia aSjavS^da^^do^ ^^ajF'oSidj^ aScSajadcto. 

soijsu dj3 STD^isJraJdo tsiao :i)3i sS.SjaEscS Sdrt a A a3j.5,a 

J to eO «5,««*> _i»J 

dfSo, sdroso. 



REVIEW OF KESiKAJA’S SAIiDAMAXIDAUPANA 

oj^rfdsJre® adj^r. 

O 

ByPaxdit M. K, Vahadacjiahya, 

Maharaja's Colleqe, Mfjsore. 


^ebu^z::^ soocSs ^ S3D„^dK)d;^jD ;T3ris;js3:r;;5 ^lo h 

' -^ 6 ^?) 4 liit) 

i?33radys3iKiri<?SjD^ ^pa, su ?i .sosi s,sS)sw tw stoftfSSFr 

dS! udadosWo. :3c>risB:FdJ da s ^^oSiO crucreoSOAidiS siS,ri?W) 
eqSsD 0^9 t37)rtr5?iso^ ojadJa trocraaoAdaaSSOccSd? ^ aod:^ 
aarta^d. «oc3 ©odrssjaa^ aar^aaraoSoSa? «aaa ad 
adaddrt?*^ gaaa adada^aadodoua ^aa adada^aa. aoaaadsa 
13 daa «s^aa aaadaaa^ drtaadjaoaa, ai^D*, da^aa rtaaoSaad aaa^ 
adadaaod d^doaaaa aartaaaraa d^^da^j^aa^ a;^o*, waaa oi^ 
daa doj 3 ) «odrts?aa^ adadaaaa. «aaa d^waa aa^a?<aa^ 

3sarto8a? adad daaaaan udao-^ariasgjO^dodaa ada a^aaaa^ aa 
rts>aj3, aaoaccoAdasa a. &prt aaaaac&ado ,;>dap S da rt^’odaajs 
tthccSaafNcdaja, a,® ooaoddap odraanaaodaSaaa C 2 daa aartaaara 
dca52) siA)^rt'?aa^ dsada^’^d. 

“ c jaa^arad ^'essra 

gddada^o&faa j^cdas^^djCdaaoll ” ajs. 

aoda a^aaaaraa edf^ aa.aod a.aaaa aSp«J>daa Modaaa,, 
“ ©d&^aaoo d^sra 
djdaaaajss-adaaao aaaodaasaoDl 
fcJda3^a^8Maaaao^? 

s^daaod^d^ da, daaa dasiaaoii ” (d. a. i,S) 

aou ^ctoaaaj^a aoaa aa.oca dj^daaaa. sjo 

‘ «of\?d,daata^d^ ’ aou ssad^ aooaa?^ «>af='sr3rt.a)ao. 

d^lbO'aBa d^ccSaaa d^^ad ^aasj/a a^d^arko. od-^a^h taao 
da^da djdaa^d. eaddd^aod.'ls'aaj aa aaadaa ^aaaaa^ 

“ daddadjA^jC&ada 

e8?d ad^rtdaacioaasSj^aj,:® 11” (73) 
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«soc33 rfjs^duaSoaj. 

sjjOB^raosS Sti rWo 35?rt sStosSfmo^ oorWv-arto^doiojcSs^ 

<‘ s tjodiocjo ^!jS:3j3ioa6i 
s3iS?3oriV S^SOortoriv* 1 1 

<:)t3S^riFd};l)u:doc3} II ” caoc&> 

cDdc^^cxl;) ziif\ aS:^^ udd: sierdc tuod^ aixii as^ddd ;3o&) 
r\ a doo i 4 il ^eJ-* 

Sirk^oto>r5:d)s3od3 a'aoSOrt arart ss-s stoodau^Nag^Vj^sS I 

d^dddo e'scd Sd^d aasgcsJa s^djsdddj^ aodd s^ct!i;Tso3 
jiuritfa Ao7)o:^r{9-3r>a53j3, esead'ScSsred durtda Si«d>a;Sr!9«)fNC(i)J8. 

Cij tO U) 

docOd^d oKdaod SjDSdd) 53 , cro, djsdcrsd djdrt<i?d3^ djod 

djsodJ (ads>7)gdri?>3g5r3Pva5Jx ag??^ dradFaa%.aa doioad; djadcrsd 
;Sdr^ AfcS da^drt'Sd), ddd3•^?^ ^^?AdJ3'a d. ^jdooo Sd dtp^jarta 
« djjsoS ddJTta inids'sda^Pidc&ioaJdd^ dodfdd^. du dJftfd 
dFesdoi daods^>?^a3:J^ d^dsspicxijjs Sd^dd daraddds^ As?d)d 

dead) daija^odod? 230 . «5ddJD ^^fcoatsda Sd^ddo^rso 
do^ do tAjna^d.' dod^gdjs Sd^d ddo««dda^ doo3ror\ eosddJa dj^* 
cro-^ dj;T3d ijo^dSdJO, dd^dFsdJa addo^doda 23 Sddj d^tfd^ddwO^ 
3Dda Seda S^tfdidrja, dSdiPad d^'J'daddodjj dJafdadsJa. 

S^ddd ddeeJa darirts dOoSjsdj^. d^ddjd doC)rts?c^djs £^<>ddO 
d^tfd^SDdadda^ dadja^oddo ddddairs^d. dcra^ddjaddadjdasgjda 
dgdddddg dij^dd da^d « a^^s^oJad taoda, drod, daa^d, wad 
daadcrad djadriv^rtad)dod) aara^ss s^SdeadO d'?*d 55 -ad eoddda_^ 
wadasSjSdfadO dod>c?Odcc:a dzaaddda^ d^tfad dodd'-dd “ da^fara 
dart 5 Sddddja«<^o (daa. i - 25 ) ’’ «aoda d{s?cra^d. S wa^wadFS 
aSarttfdja^ do d ss^ddeado d^o*, d^doddota dddara^ddaa d^tfd aw, 
djaeu, tado djadaadad)rt^<d oa do saodd^eda di^Mdastod draOda 
3"^d. 

^oddrt's'O wadoJaa adad oaAd. wai^oai^rt'S'd d^dojad 
23 d, s&dad 3 addri^a iC*^drt<?a, c^^wadSri^'a ^^j^oorids'a ooda 
d;i?ad)di?^ tadaad “ j&dadiJ ©Oodo .^jCoSad sao A^j^oodo " 
«aodj d?s?dadda. sSJ^eJo daa^^d? ao, dodaa^dcsJadaot^ d^^oSag 
Saad “ djdF^dd od^dtf oad?do ’• oeda d?«dadda. d^j^oUadJa^ 
sad^ ladod^daa <^jaA d^^d^sadadd^o^ sSadFoJsad dd^^s^jdad 
udedad ovoadd^dd^da. ^aada^ ddad wa d^ uowad dai dai 
daadwad aodd?<da^ d^OAOis^d. d^otjdaos Si^dV>rt od^ 3 , 3(5 
eSad^ad^dasrad “ adOda<3ciaO” ooia I09?ia3a dja^dd ^ djaa‘ ootaa 
ddja^ d^odd, ^oaoS so d^d 23;5addad) udasgdg^ erodaddstfrWd^ 
iaadaaad “ d^oasddja^'aoiaa-^ daaeaod” ooda ladodas'^d. 

tSo;5) dJD:^d<?a d^dF adsa add^wadd. “ aos^sd^ dear 
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dxsJ I KF'53o3^sS,5Ac3,03!rs3fo ” .ioiD oS^oSJ Aat^dozS SJo5) >033??S^ 

<53T33rtS?rt CftSS.de tOcaj S3 33 33Df\d. ‘ »d ' «5Ol0 STDSSJOonS 

' to) ci 4 

sjjd^S sSOsjsn'sri So5>s'3d^;3) looo: Jj;oc!tfo8:^s3j3 'zj^. odradja sio 
e8?S33c 303 stdeasj® a^so < tsvd zjy ’ «aoug ts s'sdsj) es3Q7:d 
BftiqSrSzS^ «PkcS. dja 

“ wsjqredftfoda^oSja^rt 

s3^E® ^ccacOd oi$xiiz5js^oz ll 

?3rasn)^d s3s3^aa 

aradzAda^d sSc&dcflaoli ” ((34^ 

cacda sSA^aaa^ Adac'Ssraft udad.'dda. “ sad;33sci3ioa2))_ 
tS^aao adod-ida3ao ’’ «aou croai>ad£da!:^ »d caowaa^^ wo :^:S.a3a:5 
c^fOdoj^aocadj” sd «aouaa3 Aiss^saDdcaa aajsrerta^dood ! SosS . 

rotO, ro 4e* 

3{ag sSo83ja^aaa3ao ffV'SoSja^riaod.'d ‘ d ’ cioioadS^ srsSsddTia 
‘ ed ’ laou AissDSSd/aoa^ aaoDU, crodar djad JscS i?333rt?<cdaaDi Sd a 
d'j^ zjdd^Si. wcSda^ AisraSdoda as??' 'a t»sSss^z$jd 'zjd. ad, adrt 
djadoTJd s;od,i'?da Sdrlsida^ aatSdoda aS^Va^^d. aa-aSa-sd wd 
acwadd^ s^d:® ddsradd dc-^ooa^doiaadda^ Zodudjd'. 
adja^ sarodF’d'sridaja^ af??'5a wddlaou ia ^/sodddacd^a eda 
s^o taxirtada^^ a5?d:aars d2cra:Sdodfl aa:sdPT?dr>ada^ d^tfasnid daaS 
ajadodaa dariddarda ds^sS^ ^scSa lodcda s-ja^d o'^doridij dxadad 
“ «d add,^ t^es adgraoodd eS^Si^xao I (Sd^ , 51 ^ ” aou crcd'SBSd 
edoSaa dOoSaodja wdd^? «das30s>, d^fcoaisaJa d?'?daadod;a dodda 
d??'U3oada. ^ssv^riVj, dja?33 ssodjajd dasaraotyaarivaa^ daaissSad 
^^of^^?3J‘addad lutorjocitioti ^ ddad-ad S^.r5i?a. ‘ wd ’aou tpt'i 

dDdSd) cajs"* wadadja^ sSaaddad'd^. aod;:?d^'sar'5^ d dd? 
ejj. edd^ ‘ad’ aouada ddaadT'n ad XasTJOarSda^ uduadda? d^voa 
e&SaarkdoSa ? «dF"d?;3'adda dda^^doSa ? adaa cjia. dariddarda 
troaaaoOAdad da?oa dod^/ad^ djadoad odad da35aSaa3ada 

e^. cdsddaa? «daaad?a3adda. «wd da?c3d crocaaddf^oSa dd^ 

ddd ‘ o8a’ Xa ssaddj ^^duddda ‘a ’ coada^ ladodudada. wdaa^ 

00 v) £J 00 00 < H 

dj8?a, sartddardaa i^aaa, u"Odadad>. S?&oaedda aa.-ldda^-dd^ 
dadOd latfda, cA)C3tdd?!?aiada^ Sxusaxddaa wdda^^ dad^a, cydosa 
^ad? “ edaSadd aav'K^o da?eadcfiado3 cv* dos^cdart aXaSo 
d^o ” aoda sSoddssSoSa? ??«dadda. dbodd sa^ dafOddrreri?*o do® 
dJ3(Sdad)dda^ udoaocaa, sjais^dods,^ 3S,30i3aa deeded “ odad 
eflaa?" da^RdaeSdaav* arado dd^o” aoda 

d,0rjS*aadajaa udodas'^d. sjda ssoeda^. dadasart*? das^ 
dd^odd eS,o8ja?nada^dda/*i aa^Sdesd? daa^a ”<i?jc5aadda i:dd 
aa^SdKS^dadaddaA ao^odd j^oSajrld^. da,aaaort?33a dssie 
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asDOdOjs ^e!)T)=‘‘.=So0s3c)^oj3 os aji i usi i b. M. ^^so^oSj^ 
aacJo ^sJD^ “ sjorj^^s? ” ao ‘'Sdocro^jao ” aoaj cSjsFacrsriajSoa 
ojoaa ass&cSop udaoDs's i5, aoact3^oiSoaoa$, ^5.03$ apdca^a 

«J, ' 00 

«5-?aa) zS^dc;). “ aroajdageo. aigrtcd^^og. ’’ aou tman) 

adf^ri^ig ‘ «od ’ aoajdj «aq5'idK(’?aF'sajjs3oa;8 acda3:?a waragd 
oteajaoca aoaosra^dc&oajs ae^wjs^d. ©aoTJdEsajjd 

sSjs^a ©dradcfijs? asrt >s9a3iaj. 

So^) sio^ris?^ esasrs o^sra^^odooiSDrt);^^. eaoad 

z^dis^aao^ o^a^dxaa) ^qaasrtcaoScxajs ^dodjssja) t^crs^) 
sysn>sioSaSiJ3 (srVtS tS. 

t3:7)03^aa2^^0\\ 

aro^i^o a^o&sa djsao 

dfiesoo s^o3 qniSoriSo^c a^o II >' (Aa. 23<)) 

aoa aj3^aoaa/2 “ ^sotdji^o ” csoa 240^^ ao^aodoa 
as-scTsa aj3^c(arSv<o adaucrart ariF S^A^caroScraoS qra&rt^ 
oaaSd^^ a,aa3a|da'S. s^od q-adiaa ‘ aa ’ ayada/3 odfSsrarba) 
dodJ ao{'?d03^a. sjadod ijsrn, aurb, s-arb, Saa, aoa aoiMarts* 
djsa^i ^ajaaPi Sjas^o, a^aS^o, sraS^o, So^o. aa^o aoaartdfsaria 
a)aat aaaaaaadaaa djsaa) aja&^o aoaja S5*aaa aoaaad ^jssSs^ soat^o 
t3<x}js »rii3?5arSad)Ci)- a?nlo3op aod) easS saa d-oartvartosS^. 
sjaa: daao) aa.aa.asadd: “ asad ” doa: daa a:araaaa ooad 
aao^ asFKa^ d^oaa^Bacojso. 

“ djDriow^d) ^ 

aa^dF^^ aia^dx^^aj d'd;a 1 

sS.rSt aaojj* oSji^aidoo 

-J 

dartdSo^Fo oaart aao^oSa^?* ^aoaoao li ” 229 

aca ajD:^aoaoa a^^oMoaoa aa-^a^a^ajj cro^aj a)cJ:a 
aas^aiadao oad:aa d;^d • «o ’ jSjd^osjHg) adj^dodj d^^aa a. ^jao 
cA55adao?t3{ sSjtaoaa asacar'ajjg) adodJSaoaaa aadJrttfrt aja^ 
djsoaia)ca (sarb-i «o = saraao, t» ■ eo = Ubo) erova^Sris?^ agaodo 
d)©^. 7^1+®° aoao otosaoartaJd^ orld^eaaxSOoa rt|a33o aoa 

«aa?to djsaaartod)©^. rtgSJo aonarioa asaft^. 54 aas^ SG^SoSj 
ajs^,rttfoa aoa^ ,d wsadaod as,3rt<>d gaa ajd.aJoa) adaaatf 
o3:5aoaria!a2) adisSnfoa^ ^3 cdosad asadaaajrt?*^ as 

docio d^'S'doaao. ssaooa d^^rt+szaa aoa^csoa a5i5aoarta3i® 
aoaa, dJ5?dco;a> aoa eaadi daaaartd?5ar5i5^d3. 
aaaaj, aoa crunaaodE^rttfas^ Aod das^a Stfadcflog) «ad{ 

d^tfdoaa). 
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“ <a03 4o,32^a^a55S}o:o ” laou JiaTS^OosJ ^s-Dd^cSi 

rW3 SsteSsracSocS SS.dSO Oort3^r53^Q-:;doaJ 3»?«n-2 ;3. ‘ 223os53o, 
3jds33o ’ «aou sSjd^^rtiSjd. cioio tsa^cxSis^ Oortsj'sacs'sccjso. 

uoqto sJsiiFS Sodjs^C^oiSJO c&i^SO 3di,oSoo cSccSi sS,cSjs? 

riacS. aSd^ 3010 oorisraSos'aacjSi. SooS3j 8 cjsxa 

riffiSO 3§{9d33 So3^^3v3,o3oris?j SaS&jsijrioSj^ ss^dcJOOoB 

33rS:^3ct3o 3S?i?cr3^;3. Soa'^arsrfS.’l^'jo 

Sactsaraft Oortararto^oadoao 8-2^^^ 3 a^Oo 3 ^^vdcs^^. o^sto 
c3j;floart-;oaa asdua3tS?^3 3031) ,313 aja^.de SSiiarah 

OorfarartOdoj^sS 30CS0 Soosaj o'l^tfdcisa) sadJsaAd. 

djaS rt';?^ 355^ oS^riUo esdsa « 3js3jrt?»J 30o3:aAj)d3 
uasacto. aa.O'aQOioassaas.^onaaSde^ri^Sa Sjs!!3d;3'^d. 3o3 ,3D3, 
cQart<?js, 3^01)0 3;^o3rts?x drrcSarsrtdcC^c. sjnt&i (3o3^^3) 3oaD^ 
aradSrttfJ 33ro333D,rto 3 3a3roo3ia3a3a rto 3d TdodoJojD 5d ddo 
worSaartosjaydoda b[_b2^3CIj 3-i3rl<>oa «o3d:^3 33 33, 
3,03^03®, 35Dcr1, O,s3:o5), 0.3033. 3333^ dAdoad cro2D'3ode#n«?33 
^JSi:d:3D;3. a^OdO. sSxdODd 35.1^,035^035 ^^ODOD. 

w-" ^oo’ A -^C tf 

dD33ri^d3 013 d cro'^d oSaad tro3addr-:?c33J5 sodsaAo. ssoSdoM 

«i ;*•» ^ 

003 33 do d 33 33 d 3 ra,dDd. ; edd d 3 Pd a 5 ad 3 od* d 3 .o 33 d) 

d?Od. 30dd 33333 SJO^d; Ocrl3DdC3DX3d? d,3d33 t50?0‘ 303 

e3,c333) oorlaadosarSoo. if/^dop •os'acrS 33 dO wol 33 d 
d333,dd3f djsdSo cossos^o. dasaddartod d,3 »oado 33A<5'3 
oortarart33^d5 i;d3^d)- asi'O d3^Ai? d3?d daSjada'aaanoja dj3^o33d) 
d^Odos'anou. war o333s?,g ss'ao do33’a^3a3rS'?»o cA3:^dSda:‘aAd;d 
dodd ai333,dc(33d3 ddodod anrd.d* o.o33 ajD 3da‘, 3d.>?dc dddo 
>3o33d( dj3Cj-/ad cf\)C3axdfi?rts?d3^ d33dd?&DA0^33. 

d^3aid d?<i?da330 Odx5dr5^?d. 

“ driod:^ 03005 

n 

«J a oJ 

crl9Tins?{ndodd 

r1riod3t£0du AdDrtdoo dxfdSdo II ' [Qij 
003 dj33,Ood wddo d^s?d d,o3dao3 33 rt<i>d dd* djS.od 

ri'?3 d^doarari ijdi)rtd3d) dj35dSddod3 d??, d33od 23;)^^ 
d^ “ dods3)dOd ddciov* ” 3od) iradi; ';3AD.1d3dd3, djaOaras^ 
dboOd d,3rt^d aa ‘ «0d ’ oode 13d. a:a&3, dods d 33 d3Eif ddr 
Kd sS, 3 aJ 30 < dod 4 d«^d dddxv‘ ” 3 od 3 .so^d. '•' wo^d ” 303 
djadd) ssaqJJdAi 3'^o33dj. 80 -82^2^53 djs^^do ateOD 33 d) 

Sd3 dod ,3dodj3, dai3 dod^ ,3dd3, wd 5d dd^dd ddd daJsad 
s33cC3o'onc3ocSj3 aS^’i?, £3:ood 297^^^ ;;tJD^c30 siJDd 
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a!3 *to a^jxs^ OA, rfssros ajscsjoasjcSoajs 

cO cO Cj 4 4 

2S?s?di53;X). 

ag?Vs3?5^f»a^ o^J^S «oSrt^;d3^ ^C^S^- 

sJsSsssao «cS) eocw € easj a^aa o5tid4 cro cnn tuL stiO 

fo cj 6 M> 6 

rttfi aSdaren-art ds'aoartdi^ iodja)^ou-5SdJ^ tjS'ad^^ j^d^ 

jSdaraad Soadrt'?^ oSwacrartaJjaS^ crcoiloa:adJ^ ag?'i?4 

aJjo^ ^J3^a3:a* aoa djjajararfJs^cSS^ wds'asa^. «Q-a^a djsaScS 
ea'^do 5&doj3gSaJi3da djS.csoajaaSdcajads^ 3®?^^. ossaso^ 
arr^asrStfrt asro^ dss^auauo ©0*3^3^030^) ado^tfocto HQr'odj aio^ 
ao cgijs?, a^jjac^*, i^oSo* aj3aoaao:3)'^?*dj^ crocjaaoDAdoaJal). «e^d 
5'aoi3T«2Srt'?ta «oa3, ^oao, Aoaj, aoa aSijjdj su^ritfo ^jdaSsa 
a^ao? ad'^avo aSdJSSaraAdJd)53ca3 i21J3ctt) dLo^ao 
sg»tfd)a3do. dj^ao* aouoaj esHfacraoS arr^dSd/s wodJ dJsa 

craaid)^'? a^cd.^js ^ sSjo-aesa (jdoa «3-^aa 3sa^ 

as3“aad ajiacaro ” aoa sS^cSja^rtaa. ■go aLxSdjs?'?* aouoaS^ 
aaeran djiao* aoa: 3Sjo8js??»An^d. «oao dxao^a su rt?*ci dJaao* 
jt^aj/a 2S,S^-s djaasad ? 22cw^ d^ao.aFafed^ ^jaaodj^Socl) 
r\^. 

“^Smo di?®3a‘aadd0 

3?^ Sdato.'doaaSa^^aiwiiaa a'ada»as?djatoio ” II 2 II 

aoaa avaadrS jSj'^oaaJdJ^ .^^ddo, ww^dj aoa eroa"a 
adftfrt's’dJ^ Sjsu dos'a^d. ^^ddj aoa;ado oJrassao .s^do 

aou.'nxad a^ddo aou:a^^ a-aoteoddooao djrt «arn-?o33^? ©otso 
aa35:ar? a^a^adrao «d3 3S,;^a3cd) d^oad aoJodoaaFarartd^Sjjd ? 
«ad^ adja^ddxn saacsJidoadraS d?A uoa:^j '! ©esoaJjdj toouiad^ 
eaz ddoad'^'a) dprt 7 acu aaadrtv<o da srerbasao. 

3f ^ cj ed (*> 

“ drtca^ar d;a eswa'ao 

ssrvaos d'aodj3?^aada;^o3i^o 1 1 

jg)rt»t3o sartj i 

aJxrfd^ dj354^^ araoS eo^osJo a^o II ”232 

accSj 53w3^3T)^oa dSodd) Sda'aaaa rvaos 3^503 a^^rtd 
Sda3j|dS^ djafSad)^ AS^rrah as^AdJ^aeoaojo, ffVQt)36dE#r!'?dJ3 
2g/3;do, ij:3?so, sc3jo, uodo aouo:Sris?d^ dro^d^ djsjj did)CS 
ooaoj3 egpertodo, i>ja^rt3ao, dOSado, uodido aou dadrt'tfo ■gp 

CA 

doaarbijaj. di djodrt3?ja Ac^darbdoi dja^ddi^ d^&cratida adoJa 
dc575fta33. 

ddjaddo AOdJ da^d. d.oaa-aacdsad cn;3 d Sa d) ddaraaiart 

00 w O t) “*0 

dd* aoa ed^sd) adad)3i> : aoaad^Sd) adadicJi 

aoaad^ djaaoDd ed?ar5s?da^ aS?3fd;dd4^. sfio*, djaaa, aoa st^ 
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rttf j 3isS53?3a*j5 ^jd^r^agoi^ a^d 

soatSFritfcj SjSz^aaaj^ sdaoui&aj. wasra ijddj ajssrs^a •^d 
uaSia). db(;rtc83? tyasSortffT^ ds'aos)© ss,35^ci3Jrt;?j adana'sri 
asn wdo^docSj 35?«doa djsSris'js saicaac aaSasrahoSo? sja. 

D^asi sa a la^asa 7iiA -aw^ a csa-acs tanaSosj aaadaai 
asiaadoiJvs ^sa^kos uat* &ooa aodd 7 , i^aos) dsassas^ 
Aoaa sa^cs tau^cii) ajdjsaaaj^ aaoaaaaJijD •gdoaaoci) ^s^aarto 
:§ci). ocSJcJooad? asaoaosasd ^S^cdirt'tfa^aa^ SjarsdaoSiSocic 
sS^ffdoaaa. 

aS 5 s?a 55 )rt?<^d? 'sjajs^ ea^iSdxjadjs^aatfo suajEtf 
dSFfsa^doa)^ . “ ads^sraasS? adodvj^&cS^asacflos? ” 

aoao J tro^ajsraa Sro'sria xys^Sdrasg) djadalid -^dossaeoa 

du^SiEtf OsSraiJO^ «aao^ Uda S^&crsBjartjs djfcloSj? dj3d&, d^i. 
oataaj aarac^ “ ao^^fAS data^o ad.asrtdaacso 

a?£#” acuxa su^doftf aaFesrJSj^ * ada^a arartro .... si^daorkO 
dciod^li .. s-^a cra^ftfso” taojjjai »aar03 toS^aost). 

du ajftfaaFesaa^od vLa^dsrsvstio^si^ djiacrsa dfd soas r^oa 
rt?*ao^ s-sa: at3A»doa)C5an S^jjosaao d^^djaas. «a)rt^!3,;3^oa-s 
cSdji djsdaJ50doa)CSooa aaao d^^do^jsS) uoa: djirt'fdcsJj asadod^ 
dji^do^d. 




XU (b). INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES SECTION. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
THE STUDY OP NEW INDO-A.RYAN 

By Db. SuNiTi Kumak Chatterji, m.a., d.iat., 
Professor, Galciitta Universitij. 


The study of Modern Indian Languages as an 
important branch of Indology lias slowly come to be given 
its proper recognition. Oriental studies in general, and 
Indology in particular, meant the study of the earlier 
history and culture of the peoples of the East and of 
India. 'I'lie languages which arc the vehicles of the earlier 
pha.ses of this history and culture naturally enough de- 
served the first consideration of sc.holars. The attention 
which so long was concentrated on the ancient and medi- 
aeval has now extended its scope to the modern as well, as 
we have realised that history means a continuity in which 
the past and the present are irrevocably linked and are 
mutually expi.inatory of each other. W e now know that 
just as we must study the past in all its bearings to 
understand the present, so the present must also be known 
in detail, for then alone we can have light thrown on 
many an obscure point in the culture of the past which 
we have taken upon ourselves to investigate. It is with 
this growing consciousness that, despite a number of 
apparently revolutionary changes at (iertain periods, 
Indian life, like life in most other lands, presents a whole 
and a continuity from the most ancient period down to 
our times, that Indology or Indian Orientalism ” as a 
branch of science's gaining in extent and in chronology. 
Philology, in the continental sense of the term, meaning 
the study of culture through language and literature, still 
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contiuues to be the tnaiu concern of Indology, no doubt, 
but other connected subjects and other aspects of culture 
have received a place : not only Philosophy and Religion, 
which have been a favoured subject with Indian Philology 
so long, hut also Archaeology and Epigraphy, Political 
History and Historical Geography, Fine Arts and the 
Exact Sciences, and the growing science of Anthropology 
which promises ultimately to become all-inclusive. Indian 
Philology, again, which concerned itself mainly with 
Sanskrit (Vedic and Classical), has had to extend its scope 
both before and after Sanskrit — to the pre-Aryan and pre- 
Dravidiau stages on the one hand, and to the Prakrits and 
Apabhramsas and the Vernaculars on the other. The 
emphasis on the Indo-Aryan speech par excellence, iriz., 
on Sanskrit, is still there in Indology, but the Philology 
of Non-Aryan is now coming to be regarded as of funda- 
mental value, connected as it is with the Dravidian and 
Austric bases of Indian civilisation. Other forms of 
culture which touched the fringe of that of India, or were 
releated to it, or, again, profoundly modified it, or were 
themselves modified by it, have already been given a 
recognition, or will in the long run have to be given 
recognition in a conference of Indian Orientalists, e.g., 
Iranian and Islamic Studies have already their rightful 
places as connected fields or branches of Indology ; and 
we shall have ere long to accord a place to Greater Indian 
Studies as a further branch of Indology. Thus both the 
scope and the time-limit of Indology have been extended '• 
and the Modern Indian languages are being given a place 
beside Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. 

In the field of Indology, however, it is Linguistics 
which still forms the main interest of the Modern Indian 
languages. The Modern Indo-Aryan languages are a 
continuation of the Old Indo-Aryan dialectics (as 
represented by Vedic and Sanskrit) through the 
Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, the Prakrits and Apabhramsa). 
Their study is necessary to complete tHfe picture. They 
also afford valuable evidence, not of a mere ancillary 
character but fundamentally important evidence, 
about the bases of Indian culture. For the more 
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we are studying the Modern Iiido-Aryan languages 
from point of view of scientific Linguistics the stronger is 
becoming tlic case for the presence of a Non-Aryan sub- 
stratum or basis for New Indo-Aryan ; and sthi substratum 
is appearing to liave been present in M iddle Indo-Aryan 
and even to some extent in Old Indo-Aryan, The evid- 
ence of Indo-Aryan Linguistics, working hand in hand 
with Archaeology, is revohitionising our notions about the 
character of Indian civilisation — it s bases and its afiinites. 
This in itself is one of the unexpected and far-reaching 
results of Indian Linguistics. The study of the Non-Aryan 
languages of India, apart from its bearings on the problems 
of Aryan speech and culture, has its own intrinsic import- 
ance as well. • Dravidian and Austric as well as Tibeto- 
Ohinese Linguistics are as much Indological studies as 
Indo-Aryan Jjinguistics and Indian Arcbieology and 
Ethnology. 

In addition to the merely linguistic aspect of the 
study of Modern Indian Languages, th('re is the other, 
broader and more popular aspect of it — the fntcirary and 
Cultural. 'J’his means the stud> of these as vehicles of 
conscious cultural expression, rather than as the result 
of an unconscious racial fusion and linguistic acconnnoda- 
tiou. The interest of the latter is primarily for the Man 
of Science — the Linguistician, and tlm Historian ; while 
language as the expression of the mentalit}' snd (uilture 
of a people has an appeal for all. Very few would be 
moved by the study of the Oid Tamil Sangani literature 
or of the Old Kannada and Telugu inscriptions as docu- 
ments for the reconstruction of Primitive Dravidian : but 
many would be attracted by the rich store-house of 
romance and culture presented by the originality and 
variety of Old Tamil litor.ature, or by the feast of faith 
laid out in the poems of M,anilikava.sakar, in the Dnvamm 
and in the Ndl-di/ira-prafmulhavi. Kol (and Austric) 
Philology has its votaries who would find pleasure in 
studying the structure of Santali and would revel in the 
grammar of Sora (Savara) by Rao Bahadur G. V. Rama- 
murti Pantulu, but the rich store of Santali and Munda 
.legend and folklore as in the splendid series of Santali 
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texts with English translation published by the Eev. P.O. 
Bodding (under the auspices of the Royal Prederik 
University and of the Institute for Comparative Research 
in Human Culture of Oslo in Norway) and in the Mtindari 
Encyclopaedia of Father Hoffmann are for all and sundry. 
So, too, in the domain of Indo- Aryan Philology. The 
question of the origin of Hindi (flindustani) and the 
inter-relation of the dialects of Northern India is exercis- 
ing a few specialists, but the average individual is more 
captivated by Kabir and Tulasidasa as revealers of the 
eternal spirit of India in its medieval devotional setting, 
or is more interested in the immediate problem of unifying 
India by a common nfitional language. 

A survey of the study of Modern Indian Languages 
as a branch of Tndology must take into consideration both 
the aspects of the question — the purely linguistic and 
scientific, and the cultural and practical. 

It is not necessary to enter into old history in this 
connetion. Suffice it to mention that grammars of some 
of the standard Modern Indian Languages, with the very 
practical aim of helping the acqusition of the speech, 
inaugurated Modern Indo- Aryan Philology. This began 
from the 16th century onwards, when Roman Catholic 
missionaries who came in the train of the Portuguese 
traders and adventurers into India found it necessary to 
learn Konkani (Goanese), Malayalam and Tamil, and 
Bengali, in order to be able to preach and convert. Busi- 
ness relations also nc'cessitated the study of Modern Indian 
Languages : the Gentian J. J. Ketelaer, in the service of 
the Dutch East India Company, wrote the first European 
Grammar of Hindxistani by the end of the 17th century, 
which was published only as late as 1743. Then a new 
era began with the establishment of the English in 
Bengal. Halhed’s Bengali Grammar came out from 
Hooghly in Bengali in 1778, being the first , book in 
which Bengali type was used : 35 years previous to 
that, in 1743, Padre Manoel da Assumpeam brought out 
from Lisbon his Bengali Grammar in the Portuguese 
language, the Bengali words being given in Roman 
characters following the Portuguese system of orthography. 
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The founding of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 
gave shape to the endeavour to know the culture of India 
and Asia, and this pioneer institution centered in itself 
tfic main stream of oriental studies in India for nearly a 
century. The establishment of the College of Port 
William at Calcutta as a School of Oriental Languages 
for English civilians and other oflicials coming to admi- 
nister the East India (k)mpany’s possessions, and the 
foundation of the Baptist Mission translating and publish- 
ing board at Seramporo, siujilarly gave a great impetus to 
the study of the Modern Indian languages and literature 
frona the beginning of the last century. The Fort William 
College is no longer existent, but the patronage by the 
English Government in India of the study of Indian 
Vernaculars manifested itself in various ways, particularly 
by the institution of the Lingniatic Surveg of India under 
the guidance of Sir George A. Grierson. 

The scientific study of the Modern Indo-Aryau lan- 
guages began over 60 years ago with the pioneer researches 
of Jieames and Bhandarkar, and it was the direct outcome 
of Sanskrit and Prakit studies. Prom Beamos, Bhandar- 
kar, Trumpp, lloernle and Lyall wc have come through 
Grierson and 'I’essitori to Bloch and Turner and Graharne 
Bailey and the present generation of Indian workers : and 
during this period the scientific study of the New or 
Modern Indo- Aryan Languages has taken a definite shape, 
and we are now understanding more clearly its implica- 
tions, while the reai character of its problems is becoming 
clear to us. Wo cannot of course divorce New Indo- 
Aryan studies from those of Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, 
the Prakrits and Apabhramsa), and the scholars who 
have specialised in them and arc working in Middle Indo- 
Aryan (I am particularly r-eminded of Helmer Smith in 
Sweden and P. L. Vaidya and lliralal Jain in India) are 
also working for New Indo-Aryan. 

In the study of New Indo-Aryan, we have now come 
to a point when we can take stock of the advance actually 
made, as idieatiug the amount of sure and positive 
knowledge we have attained to about the nature and 
history of it. In other words, we can now venture to 
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survey from a disfcance the broad outline of the structure 
of Indo-Aryan laid bare by liuguistio research, particularly 
of New Indo-Aryan. Such a structure for bettor survey 
should rest on that of Old and Middle ludo-Aryan as its 
base : and such a survey has already been made and placed 
before the learned world by no less a personality in Modern 
Tndo- Aryan Linguistics thanJules Bloch. Professor Bloch’s 
recent work, L'Inda-Ari/an dit Vada aux 'Cemps Modernes 
(Paris 1934) is a miisterly expose of the development of 
Tndo-Aryan as a whole, from its most ancient documents 
the Vedas down to modern times. In this work of capital 
importance ho has given the n.ature of the linguistic data 
at our disposal, in the Vedic texts, in the literature of 
Classical and Buddhistic Sanskrit, in the Prakrit inscrip- 
tions, in Pali and Prakrit as well as Apabhra insa literature; 
and he has posed certain conclusions and opinions 
regarding the general trend of this development, which 
are of great interest, although we might (|Uostion one or 
two of his views {ti-g., the suggevstion that the Vernaculars 
in Ancient as well as Modern India largely remained 
uneonnecited with the trend of the national cultun') ; but 
we have to thank this brilliant leader of New ludo-Aryan 
Linguistics for his illumining survey of the whole question 
of Indo-Aryan through its three periods of Old, Middle 
and New Indo-Aryan. The rare insight into the facds of 
the language! which is the gift of present-day science 
and present-day erudition is manifest in every page 
of the work, which from its nature, is concerned with 
a large mass of rletails not conveniently discussable in 
a general paper. I’rof<'ssor Bloch is inclined to think 
that inspite of a number of profound local, i.e., non- 
Aryan influences, Indo-Aryan has not out itself off 
from the Aryan speech of Tran and has not differentiated 
itself strongly from the other Indo-European languages. 
The internal strength of the Aryan speech, the prestige of 
Sanskrit as representing the oldest phase of Indo-Aryan, 
historical links with the West in ancient and medieval 
times, and the influence of Persian, have all contributed 
to guard the native or original character of Indo-Aryan; 
while the action of English at the present day ia once 
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again contributing to renovate the bond between the more 
advanced New Indo-Aryan languages and cognate Indo- 
Kuropean languages of Kuropc — tlirough English influenc- 
ing the vocabulary and the syntax. Historically, the 
repeated “ strengthening ” of the Aryan or Indo-European 
basis of Indo-Aryan is of course a fact ; but whether that 
fact has been able to counterbalance the other fact of non- 
Aryan influences in the transformation of Indo-Aryan is 
a matter which will remain worth considering by students 
of Indo-Aryan Linguistics in the future, when we have 
made further advance in the subject. 

For a proper study of Indo-Aryan, we must have all 
the data available about the living Indo-Aryan languages 
and dialects. The main facts of the more important of 
these are known : Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Awadhi, Nepali, Kashmiri — these have to some extent 
been studied. Other Indo-Aryan speeches are slowdy 
being “ acquired for science,” through properly linguistic 
researches being carried on by competent scholars who aro 
native speakers of these. Grierson, Bloch and Turner 
have given us examples of the kind of work that is required. 
Dr. Baburam Saksena’s book on Awadhi, we hope, will 
not bo long in coming. This work presents an admirable 
combination of the phonetic facts of this important form 
of Gangetic Indo-Aiyan (as they are observable by a 
trained expe. .0' and a rigidly historical presentment of the 
phonological and morphological facts in relation to the 
earlier phases of the dialect. A colleague of Dr. Saksena’s 
at the University of Allahabad, Dr. Dhirendra Varma, 
has just obtained his doctorate from Paris University on a 
similar work on Braj-bhakha, in some respects the most 
important speech of late medieval times in Northern 
India. Mr. Udai Narain Tiwari, working under Dr. 
Saksena, has been collecting facts about his own home 
dialect, viz., Bhojpuriya, and his very fine grammar of this 
important language of Eastern India is being published 
in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
The Calcutta Oriental Journal, a recent entrant in the 
field of Sanskrit and Sanskritic studies (which has shown 
great promise and for which we are indebted to the scholar- 
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ship and enter])rise of our colleague in tho University of 
Calcutta, Mr. Kshitisli Chandra Chatter ji, who has made 
the field of Sanskrit Grainiriar his own), is publishing in 
instahijents J)r. Suinitra Mangesh Katre’s ComparaHve 
Glosmrt/ of Konkani, a work winch will bo indispensable 
in its own domain within tlie field of New Indo-Aryan 
lexicography as controlled by the scientific and compa- 
rative method, — the most conspicuous example of which 
is the great Nepali Dictionarij of Prof. K. L. I^irner 
(London, 1931). Dr. Katro’s Konkani Pliofietics h8,s 
appeared from the Calcutta University early in this year 
as Calcutta Uuirersiiy l^houeiic Htvdlefi No, 3. Among 
last year’s notenvorthy puhlications on the subject of Now 
Jndo-Aryan Linguistics is Dr. Banarsi Das daln’s 
Phojfolofjp of Panjahi an spoken ahoui Ludhiana with A 
Ludliiaui Phonetic Header (University of the i^xnjab, 
Lahore, 1934), which gives in an admirable manner the 
historical development of the sounds of a form of (Lastei ri) 
Paiijabi from Aliddle Tndo-Aryaii. Soiikj im])ortant 
results in the phonology of Indo-Aryau have beem pro- 
pounded in it, relating to the laws of accent, vowcl-hmgtli 
and nasalisation. Dr. Jain’s Ludhiani Phonetic Header, 
published in the same volume with the other work, should 
have bctui published in the IJniversitij of London Phonetic 
Peaders series, on tho gcmeral plan of whi(di it has b(i(m 
prepared. The ticklish ([ucstion of the treatuient of the 
aspirati^s in some of the North-\Y(jstern dialects has been 
.taken up by him with conspicuous siujc-ess. Dr. fiid- 
dheshwar Varma’s detailed study of the Phonetics (f 
Lahndi is awaiting publication for some years past, and 
it is lioped its jU’inting will be taken in hand soon by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr. Varnia is carrying on his 
investigations into the Dardic diak'cts of Kashmir and 
into Burushaski, but unfortunately this specialised line of 
research is meeting with difficulty in the matter of publi- 
cation — the value of his work is appreciated, but financial 
difficulties stand in the way. Dr. Banikanta Kakati of 
Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam, obtained his Ph.D. this 
year from the University of Calcutta on his valuable 
history of the development of the Assamese language — a 
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voiy lino and scholarly work which should bo published as 
soon as possible and which will br^ sure to iutorost scholars 
as the most cornprolieiisivc work on the Idionotics and 
Ijingiiistics of tliis easternmost iiKiiuhor of the Indo- 
European family. My former Ih^sean^h Assistant in the 
University of CaJeuttaj Mr. CJopal llaldar, whoso unfortu- 
nate detention by Cfovorument is a loss (a, tempoi’ary one, 
we hope) to scholarship, has eom])leted the first draft of a 
comprehensive (Comparative (Irannnar of the Dialects of 
Eastern ]3en<>ali, on which he has been working* under 
considerable dis.ad vantages in the delention (^amp. This 
work will mark a distinct advance in our knowledge of 
Bengali dialecdology and of the mutual relations ainoiig 
the dialects. 

All tlio above works recently published or taken in 
hand in India by trained Indian scholars embody a certain 
amount of positive result achieved in the noting and 
sei('ntilh* aiTaiiging of facts. In all this work, the vital 
thing is that Phonetics is not ignored. Sounds form the 
basis of human speeeh, a-nd, as Patanjali observed over 
‘2, {>()() years ago, it is the sound which is the word. The 
complexity of human speech sounds, and the various 
modifications of it as the result of development or of the 
influence of substrata (not contemplated by the alplialiets 
and (U)US(Hjucntly so ('asy to bo ignored),— these are now 
being realised tlirough the establishment of Scientific 
Phonetics as the cornerstone of the structure of linguistic 
investigation. In this matter there is room for mueh 
work, iciie various dialects and languages of India fire- 
sent almost a virgin field. (July a corner has been touched, 
through some of the more important languages. There is 
an immense lot that is crying for attention from projierly 
trained workers. For reernitment of woikers wlio would 
be able to detect nuances of sounds and sound-attributes 
with a tolerable amount of success, it would be very help- 
ful if we could have Phonetics made compulsory in all 
higher language courses in our Indian Universities, — at 
least in connection with the Philology section of the course 
in a particular language. 
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Apart from purely linguistic investigation in the 
New Tndo-.Vryan Languages published or completed in 
English, as in the works mentioned above, a considerable 
amount of very useful work has recently been done in the 
vernaculars, through the edition of texts and through 
linguistic and literary monographs, which furnish indis- 
pensable material for linguistic work. 

The important dialect group of Rajasthan, now over- 
shadowed by Hindi, is slowly receiving attention, at least 
from an academical interest, from scholars who are native 
speakers of it. A certain amount of popular literature in 
the dialects was always available in the bazaars, in cheap 
editions; and at least one Rajasthani writer made a serious 
attempt to sot up a form of Rajasthani as a literary 
language, taking its stand beside Hindi : the late 8iva- 
chandra Bharatiya, author of the drama Ke.sar-vilas 
(Bombay, Karnatak Press, 1910), and other works. After 
the Linr/itiHtic Sttrvaij of India, the scientific study of 
Rajasthani owes most to the late L. P. 'I’essitori, whoso 
Notes on a Granunar of Old Western liajasthani (Indian 
Antiquary, 1910) will long remain a landmark in New 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics, and whose Survey of Bardic 
Literature in Rajputana and edition of two Rajasthani 
texts pointed out the importance of Rajasthani studies. 
The Ndfjarl Prachariyl NaW/.t of Benares, taking “ Hindi” 
in its popular sense as covering all the Indo-Aryan 
languages and dialects other than Panjabi, Guja- 
rathi, Marathi, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese and Nepali, 
has made the study of the literatures in the dialects 
one of its objectives, and wc are thankful to this 
distinguished body of scholars in North India for a 
number of valuable monographs on New Indo-Aryan 
Philology in its journal the Nagarl Praclmrinl Tatrika. 
In connexion with Rajasthani, mention may bo made of 
Mr. Gajarilj Ojha’s monograph on the Diiigal Dialect 
(Samvat 1990) and of other articles; and among the 
publications of the Sabhd we may specially refer to the 
fine edition, which has come out this year, of the popular 
romance of Dhola and Maru (Dhlla-Maru-rd Duhu) edited 
by Messrs. Ram Sinh, Surya Karan Parik, and Narottamdas 
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Hindi translation, and full introduction, with a good 
grammar of the language, for which wo are very thankful. 
The study of early llajasthani literature and the publica- 
tion of texts may load to a revival of the language -or of 
a form of it — as some Rajasthani speakers seem to hope 
and mildly to strive for : but the position of Hindi amid 
the diversity of dialects in Rajputana has become so very 
secure that it does not look as if it will be seriously 
assailed, inspitc of the influence of local patriotism for the 
local dialects and a local literature. Rut wo cannot be 
too sure: for scientific or philological research often 
leads to unex|)ected results, in both opinion and conduct. 

A desire to revive Maithili. an important form of Kast 
Indian (Magadlian) speech, appear.s now to be very keen 
among a strong group of scholars aud others in North 
Bihar. This revived interest in their mother-tongue, 
which is a language (iuit(! independent of Hindi (under 
the umbrage of which it now is), and which can boa.st of 
a literature as old as any in New Indo-Aryan, is largely 
the result of the study of Vidyapati and otlnn old poets of 
Mithilil whoso inllucncc 4(X) years ago was most efhictive 
on Bengali. \ chair for .Maithili studies has be(!n endowed 
hy the Maharaja Baliadur of Darbhaiiga at the University 
of Patna ; a number of Maithili enthusiasts have caused a 
fount of Maitnili type to be made, — Maithili has so long 
been priutesd in Devauagari and only to a limited extent in 
its own alphabet (which resembles Bougali, its sister-script, 
very much) by lithography. Maithili Hahitija Farishad 
has been formed, and attempts are being made to induce 
the University of Patna to recognise Maithili as a verna- 
cular, side by side with Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, as it 
has already been done in the Llniversity of Ualcutta. 

Tmidcncies like the above would at first sight appear 
to be fissiparous, aud would be condemend as dangerous 
for Indian solidarity. It is not an isolated fact in India 
alone that a language has to suppress itself in favour of a 
greater and a more ’widely spread one. Provcm/al has 
quietly submitted to French in Franco ; Catalan, although 
restive and eager to break away, still continues to submit 
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to tlio siiporiority of Castilian in S[)ain. In matters like 
this views of the local intelligentsia have to bo respected. 
Assamese, as closely related to Bengali as Scots English 
is to Standard Eu{J!lisli, seeks to maintain its st^parnto 
existence, althou^di Assameses speakers number less than 
2 millions as against the o3 millions and more ol Bengali 
sp(^ak(‘rs. ifaithili spe^akers number over 10 millions; 
and many of them adopted Hindi when Hindi (‘anic, as 
there was no enterprise among IViailhili scholars (Sans- 
kritists of the old school who mainly (‘controlled the int('l- 
lectual and cultural life of the Maithili-speaking niass('s) 
to have a Maithili tvpe-fonnt niad(', which would have 
enabled the local alphabet to conn* to tlu^ rescue of tlui 
local language. Now tliey are finding tlnj spirit of literary 
Hindi rather diffeiTiit from tliat of Maithili, in graiimuir 
and in turns of (iX])r('ssion if not so much in vocabulary. 
Acquirement of lutcTary Hindi, with its gra,mmati(‘al 
gender, its ol)li(|Ut^ forms and its passive' construction (or 
the past tense of tlu^ transitive verb rccjuiring coiicordaiu'ce 
between the objc'ct and the verb in nunihiu- and gender, 
beccomes a. dilliciilt problem with the? pc'oples of the East 
Purahiyris,’ Biliaris, Bcuigalis and others) whose own 
speeches do Jiot possess these niceti(>s. When these are 
felt as disadvantages, peoj)l(^ can he ('xensed il they look 
wistfully to their own ua,tive speech, particularly wht*ii 
its early literary history is as gofxl as that ol any other 
sistei’-spci^ch. If we form a just and proper estimate of 
the position and function of Hindi in tlu', (jomitv of Modei'n 
Indian languages, namely, that with most it must bo a 
subsidiary language, we need not feed alarmed a.t tendencies 
which may manifest thoms(dvo.s naturally enough. I think 
it was Uabindranath Tagore who made this l)oautiful 
siinile, that Indian Culture was like a lotus llower, ('ach 
petal representing a provincial language and the literature 
and culturG that is embodied in it. Hindi may then be 
compaiv.d to tlu' pericna’p of this lotus, round whic.h these 
petals range tlujmselvcs : and it would be only marring 
the bcaui.y of the llow(*r, if, in our /bal for the (kunmon 
Ijanguag(^, we were to attempt to arrest or prevent the 
iiorjual growth of any provincial language. T’he culture 
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liatliaud becomes, as he is bound to become, n'tarded, — 
as grent poetry cannot bo easily achieved in a lanf>ua^e 
which is not the poet’s very own. T\w nndval of the 
Maithili script against Dc^vami^ari would appc'ar simi- 
larly to b(‘ a ndro^rade st('p, when tlui whole of India 
would like to hav(.* a (‘Ofiimon scri])t. \\ lum, however, 
the script hecomes w, symbol of a l.‘ui^na^i‘ or of a sp(*cial 
type of culture, the S])eak('rs of tiu' hin^oiuajie invariably 
fall under tin' spcdl of it, and use it for the lan<j;ua^e : a 
sentiiiK'ut which we see workin*; now in Chamany, wlua-e 
the (lerman black-lett(‘r is now' triuniphant once again, 
restricd.ing t(' some ext(mt tin* more iiit('rna.tional Uoman. 

To iN'turn to tlie (juostion of work in the Indo-Aryan 
veriuK'ulars that is going on through the various organi- 
sations. ljik(‘ th(^ Ndgaii Prarhdrim Hahlid., tlu^ Vdi'Kjlija 
Sdliihjd Pdrislfdd through its .Journal and its publications 
iias for the last I’J yeci.rs been serving the cause of the 
J^Gugali hiiiguage and literature, d’he ITiiversitios of 
Oalcubla ai\d Dacca have followed suit in becoming 
(ioutres of research in Bcmgali, Airioug recent work done 
in Bengali, we may mention the a<tt(un[)t carried on 
through th(' I Vn/ry/yu Sahitija and the University 

of (hxlcutta, to establish the t(‘xt of (31vindidasa, the oldest 
Vaislinava poet of Bengal (probably lltli century). 
Alentioii is to i)e made of the lirr^.t voluini' of Chandlddmi- 
Faddrall edit(‘d by Pandit Uarekrishna ]\Iukcrji and lijy- 
S(‘lf from th(? Vddfjhui Sdhihjtf /Vf/7.s7/ur/ and of thcM'dition 
of the poems by Dina Gluiitilidana by Ivlr. Mainndra 
Mohan Bose from the University of Calcutta. It is now 
becoming clear that W(' have certainly two, and proba.bly 
three poets of J3(‘ngal, all naaiu'd Clfandldasd, whose? lyrics 
on the lovi's of iiadha and J\rishna have hocomc inixeal up 
and wliosi'’ personalities have? meige?d into e)no single 
(Jhauelldasa whom we have estahlislieel as one of llie ge)ds 
of Marly liemgali I jiterature?. The re'suscita.tie)n of the 
original pen’seiiialities behind the name? ('Iinudldam and 
the untangling of the knot of theii’ te*xt is e)iie ol the^ 
problems of paramount importane-e in ]3ongali philole)gy 
and be'llcs-lcttr(?s, and is also of signilieance for New 
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,ndo-Aryan studies in general. It seeuos \vc have at last 
5 orne upon the right line of investigation in this matter. 
Vlr. Sukumar Sen of the Department of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Calcutta has published this 
mar his very valuable contribution towards the establish- 
uent of a sound chronology of Bengali Vaishnava lyric 
3 oetry (in his liistorn o1 Brajabnli Literatnre, Calcutta 
Ijniversity) v/hicli is the first seriously sober history of 
diis important aspect of Bengali literature. 

Hindi literature is receiving the attention of 
iriticai study more tlian ever, and in addition to the 
various editions wo hav(! a new history of Hindi literature 
from Mr. Ramchandra Sukla. Prof. Kshitimohan Sen 
of Rabindranath Tagore’s institution at Silntiniketau 
has published his long-promised study of Dadii in Bengali, 
and this study of one of the greatest mystic poets 
of Medieval India will be an honour to Indian scholar- 
ship. VVe ought to have more of such works introducing 
the classics of one Modern Indian language into another. 
For Urdu, first rate work has been done by Dr. Mohiuddin 
Qadri and by other scholars of the Deccan, and of tho 
Paujab (like Prof. H. .M. SliTraiil, author of Panjab- 
niSn-UrcIa). The Deccau writers of Urdu are coming 
to their own, and their importance in building 
up the Urdu (Hindustani) language and literature is 
gradually becoming recognised. Dr. (^adri’s Urdu 
tiliahydrS (1929) is a capital work for the Dcccan writers, 
while his work on the Phonetics of Dakni Hindustani 
(Paris, 19d0) shows him as a careful and scientifically 
trained obsei’ver who has made a distinct contribution to 
ludo-Aryan descriptive linguistics. We want move care- 
fully-edited texts, and notes on texts, of Dakni Urdu 
writers, preferably with Roman or IPevanagari transcrip- 
tion so that a wider circle of liuguisticians may put them 
to use : and only with this material can tho problem of 
the origin of Hindustani be tackled, 'riie question of the 
basic dialect and origin of Hindustani is one of the un- 
solved problems of New ludo-Aryan Linguistics, just as 
the origin and basic dialect of Pali is an unsolved problem 
in Middle ludo-Aryan. Tho latter is on the way to a 
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satisfactory solution, thanks to the brilliant initial 
sugffestions of the late Sylvain Levi and Heinrich Lueders. 
It seems that the Panjab scholars like Prof. Hilfiz 
Mahmud Shlrani, and Profs. Grahamo Jhiilcy and Jules 
Bloch are right when they emphasise upon the inlluence 
of the Panjab in the evolution of this representative 
language of Modern India. 

Linguisticians appear to be more active in Hindi 
than in any other vernacular. Within a short period, in 
addition to the works in General Philology and Hindi 
Philology by NalinTmohan Sanyal, Dr. Mangaldev Shastri 
and Pandit Syamsundar Das already in the field, two 
noteworthy books have recently appeared: the Hindl- 
bhasa-kd Itiluls by Dr. Dhirendra Varma (the Hindustani 
Academy, Allahabad, 1983) and Bhdm-iahasi/a, Fart 1, by 
Syamsundar Das and Padmanarayan Acharya (the Indian 
Press, Allahabad, Samvat 1992=1930). These excellent 
books are sure to popularise the study of linguistics 
among Hiridi-usei's. A similar work composed in a line 
style of scholarship is Dr. iMohiuddin Qadri’s Iliiidn- 
stiln'i Limnitjijdt or Indian Linguistics, in Urdu (Allaha- 
bad, 1932). 

A work of unique interest for the history of Hindi has 
recently been brought out from the Visvabhilrati Institu- 
tion of itabindranath Tagore — the grammar (jf Braj- 
bhakl’.a by Mirza Khan (edited by M. Ziauddin, 193/3). 
This work forms part of a Persian treatise on the Hindi 
(Braj) Language and Writing, Grammar and Prosody, 
Bime and lihetoric, w'hich besides treats of the following 
topics : Nd/jakaii and Ndijikda in Braj poetry, Indian 
Music, Indian Erotics, and Sdiavdrlka-vidi/d. It was 
composed during the reign of Auraitg/eb by an Indian 
Musalmau scholar. The section on orthography and 
grammar are of great value for our purposes, and they 
constitute the oldest account of a Modern Indian verna- 
cular speech by an Indian writer that we possess. Of 
special value is Mlrza Khan’s minutely cai-oful translitera- 
tion of Hindi words in Persian, and this portion will help 
considerably in the study of the historit^al phonology of 
the Braj dialect. The grammar portion has been carefully 
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(ulitod in the original Persian and published with an 
English translation, and I hop(^ the section on Ortho- 
gra,phy will also bo edited and translated by Mr. Ziauddin 
in duo course. 

A ‘ coniprohensivo historical survey of the language, 
literature and social life of Gujarat from the earliest times, 
by Mr. Iv. M. Munshi, which has been highly praised by 
competent authorities, is very w(dcome news for students 
of Indo- Aryan. We hope ere long lii'st-rate histories of 
the dilTeroiit vernacuilar literatures will b(; available for 
both the general public and the scholarly world. In this 
connexion, the small volum(JS publislu'd in th(‘ lleritafje 
of India series (so fai’ volumes on Hindi, Urdu, Kannada 
and I'elugu have appeared) ('.an be imuitioned as being 
exceedingly useful. Valuable work is lUKiuestionably 
being done ill the other advanced Aryan hmguages, tlu‘, 
rcisults of which will ultimahdy be inJluenciiig Indian 
riiilology. 

In the domain of lexictography, we have the most up- 
to-dat(j etymological dictionary of an Indo- Aryan language 
in Prof. li. L. dkirner’s Neiuili Dictinnar// (I jondon, iu31) 
which foi'ius a landmark in fmlo-Aryan stndujs. This 
great work has bcum ])re]iare(l fiom point of viiiw of Com- 
parative Uinguistic'sof New Indo-Aryan, and its admirable 
cross indexes will inakc^ the wo^k indisptmsable for every- 
body. Sir George Grierson has (?omplGt(‘d anotheu' of his 
viarjua opp/ra^ the l\ash/riiri Dictionai’y. Mr. Gopfila 
Chandra l^*raharaj’s Oriya Dictiomirv {Purtyna cliandm- 
Odria-Bliam~Kos(i) is another lexicographical achieve- 
ment which is progressing, four out of the proposed six 
volumes (completing up to tlio letter pa) being out. The 
Hindi lexicon, Hhidl-Sabada-Sm/ar, prepared and pub- 
lished hy the scdiolars of th(v Nagarl Prachdrinl tiabhd of 
Benares, has been completed some years ago and 

forms a solid testimony to Indian scholarship, dlic Chan- 
drakdnta Ahludlidn, the biggest dictionary of Assamese 
(Assamese-Assamese-Eiiglish ) was published in from 
Jorhat in xAssain hy the A,sCim-HdhUya Sabhd, and it will 
he ap])reciati3d hy all students of Indo-Aryan. A com- 
prehensive dictionary of Bengali {Vanfpija fiabda^Kom)^ 
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whi(;h is inoro loxioo^raphical tliim ])lulologioal, is now 
boinfi; pnblisliod in parts by Pandit Haricliaran lianorji of 
Saiitinikofcaii. This reprosents tho sin^h'-handod and 
dev()t(‘(l labours of tlio coni])iler for over a (piartor of a 
century, and will bo, when coniplotcd, the larj^esl 
dictionary of liongali and invaluable for its comprehensive 
registration of words and its full lexical notes illustrated 
by co))ious (|Uotations from literature. I uiub'rstand that 
a Dic.tionary of Panjabi has been takmi in hand under the 
auspices of tl\e Ifniversity of the Panjab. This is as it 
should be, and in this matter all Universities might 
emulate the example of Lahore, and of ^ladrus, in taking 
u|) the compilation of the proper lexicons of the various 
provincial Indian languages. The UniviU'sity of Madras 
and thi' intcu’ested public (am both bo congratulated on 
the nea)‘ completion of tiie 'Daniil Lerinm (the hotter oa 
is in progress now, which will long nunain of imicpio v'alue 
ijj Indian Linguistics, oi inestimabh^ l)olp evem for 
workers in Tndo- Aryan Philology. It is a pity that tlu* 
Madras University Series ofDravidian Studies could not 
be continued. 

In this connexion mention should he mach' of th(' 
very vjiluahh* work that is being done for Indian Linguis- 
ti(*.s by the Institute for Comparative Peseandi in Human 
Cnltiin^ {[nsfitjtf for Haninienlignenflf* KidtfirforHkning) 
and the Norwegian Aciidemy of Sciences Norah-r 

Viflemlaips-Akadami) of Oslo. The fornit'r bod^' has 
been publishing the Rev. P. O. l.>odding’s s(^ries of Santali 
Texts with Unglish translation in a very fine edition (one 
volume has been piiblishcxl by the Royal Kredorik Uni- 
versity of Oslo, in addition), and the latter the Santali 
Dictionary by the same? authority on the language. The 
Oslo University, Institute and Acjadomy deserve the 
thanks of tlu^ Indologists for tliis and other ways in which 
Indian Philology is being furthered by them. Apart from 
Kol (Miinda) studies, wliich is a proviiK^e whicdi Scaii- 
dinaviaji scholars have made their own, th(' Oslo Institute 
has b('en publishing Dr. (.T(U)rg Morgenstieriurs rosearch(‘s 
into the Iranian and Dardic languages of the North-West 
Frontier, a little-known yet very iinporbjmt group of Aryan 
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speeches which would appear to be in their last struggle 
for existence (barring Shinaand Kashmiri). The latest 
publication of the Institute has been Lt.-Col. D. L, B. 
Loriiner’s work on Burushaski (2 vols.i,Vol. I Introduction 
andGrammarandVol.il Texts, Oslo, 1935). Ijinguis- 
tieians everywhere will feel gratified by those two 
handsome volumes in which we have a full and detailed 
account of the grammatical structure and a comprehensive 
series of texts of this unique speech wBose affinity still 
remains a puz/,le, and in which some scholars wistfully 
hope to find a relic of one of the pre-A.ryan, possibly 
primitive Kol, speeches of India. Dr. Morgonstiorne 
discusses (in the Preface to Colonel Lorimer’s book) the 
tantalising question of the affinities of Burushaski with 
the Caucasian languages as proposed by B. Blcichstoiner, 
and his conclusions are on the negative side : all that he 
can say, now, even witli the rich mass of material present- 
ed by Colonel Lorimer, is this : “ the whole problem will 
certainly deserve a renewed and methodical consideration 
when the Caucasian languages and the connection between 
their different groups are better known. And if wo ever 
succeed in connecting Burushaski with some other group 
of languages, it will be of the greatest importance for our 
understanding of the early history of Western Asia.” In 
the meanwhile, the well-arrang.^d mass of facts relating to 
the Burushaski language as it is, running over to some 900 
pages, is before workers in Linguistics, to revel iji it and 
to find out something out of it. 

Mr. Guillaume do Hevesy, a Hungarian scholar, pro- 
posed to affiliate the Kol (Munda) languages with Finno- 
Ugrian, and he wanted to disprove the existence of an 
Austric Family of Speeches (with its two main branches 
of Austro-Asiatic and Austroncsian) as propounded by 
Pater Schmidt. Not being a specialist in Austric and 
Kol, I do not propose to give my opinion on it, but it 
appears to me, speaking in general terms, that Schmidt’s 
thesis has not been disproved. M. de Hevesy further 
created some sensation by suggesting a connexion between 
the primitive culture of India and that of Polynesia even 
in tlie matter of writing, when he presented some ‘ agree- 
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iiients ’ between the piotogranis of the Mohen-jo-Daro 
and Harappa seals on the one hand and the figure's in 
Kast(5r Island wooden tablets on the other. Scholars were 
inclined to accept these agreements, and even one scholar, 
Prof. Baron von Heine Geldern of Vienna, found a possible 
link connecting Mohen-jo-Daro and blaster Island in 
certain figures (characters) carved on hone from South 
China. Speculations were rife, but last Jul}' when I was 
in Paris I had the good fortune to meet M. Metraux of the 
Trocadoro Museum who had then recently returned from 
an ethnological mission to Easter Island and Polynesia, 
and he totally disproved the alleged agreements between 
the pictograms from Sindh and the I’anjaband the writing 
on the incised wooden tablets of Master Island. Figures 
regarded as those of men in the Easter Island tablets and 
cojnpared as such with human figures in the prehistoric 
Indian writing are really (as explained by M. Metraux, 
following the Easter Island tradition about those tablets) 
figures of birds. And the comparison between these 
scripts, separated by so many thousands of years as well 
as miles from each other, therefore, is not tenable. 

The inter-connexion between the primitive culture of 
India and that of Polynesia, however, is acknowledged by 
linguisticians and by ethnologists, and by some Indologists 
including the late Prof. Sylvain Devi. In this connexion 
I cannot help drawing the attention of scholars to a little 
note published in the Calcutta Oriental Journal (a now 
philological journal referred to before) by Dr. Panchilnan 
Mitca, Head of the Department of Anthropology in the 
University of Calcutta. Prof. Mitra in A Vedic Night 0 / 
the Moon from Poh/nesia (Vol. I, No. 10 of the Journal, 
July, 1934), shows how the Polynesians have a custom of 
naming each night after the phases of the moon (a custom 
familiar to the Hindus as counting the tithie), and how 
the Polynesians have equivalent words for Itaka ( = 
Pttrnimil or full-moon night and Ktiha — Amavasyd 
or new-rnoon night), which would suggest that the 
Sanskrit words Itclka and Kuha&xc really borrowings from 
Austric. It is indeed tempting, although Dr. Mitra warns 
us against it, to connect Sanskrit Matrka with the 
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Polynesiiiii (Maori) Matariki, l,lio latter word moaning the 
Pleiades, and the former in Sanskrit meaning mother : the 
similarity of the Austric word with the Sanskrit mdtrka — 
mother, ‘ ])rohably gave rise to the lt;goudof the Six Stars 
of the Pleiades suekUng the infant (led of War, Knmara, 
as his mothers. The fact of an Anstric substratum in 
Indo-Aryan would appear to go back to the Vedic times, 
as suggested by Sylvain Levi and others. 

Although Ceylon forms a different political adminis- 
tration, the island is really a part of India, geographically 
and enltnrally. Ct'^don has two languages, Sinhalese and 
Tamil, and thus lingnistieally it is a part of both Aryan 
and Dravidian India. The study of Sinhalese is a part of 
lndo-.\ryau Philology. So far, wc had to be content with 
Abraham Mondis Gnnas()kara’s (Irammar, and Geiger’s 
JAternhir iiiid Hpniohe Her tiinhalesen and his Sinhalese 
Ktymology and .Maidive Studu's. Ceylonese scholars have 
now seriously taken up the study of their language, and 
with Goveriime.nl support, the Ceylon Branch of the Uoyal 
Asiatic! Society has begun to compile and publish A 
Dictiunanj of the Sinhalese Laiiyuoge, the first fasciculus of 
W’hicdi ajipeared this year. 'I'his is a hit of news which 
will be hailed with real pleasure*, 'f’here is ti, strong body 
of eciitors (Sir G. Jh .layatilaka is the cxlitor-in-chief, with 
IMcissrs. A. M. Gunasekara, K. Gunawiirdhana and 
-Julius de Lanerolle as his associates, and Prof. W. Geiger 
is the gi'iuu'al director; there* are otlu*r .seihohirs outlie 
Committee*, the Board of Kelitors. and the Editorial Rtal'f). 
These scholars an* also engaged in e*ehi.iug Ehi oi* Old 
Sinhalese texts, e.g., the JJIuDikiyiyd-aliird-Gdfapadaga, 
the oldest prose work in Hinhalesn (iOth century). For 
those Indian scholars who are interested in Sinhahise and 
yet are not familiar with the Sinhalese script, the use of 
Homan transliterations in the dictionary is a great blessing. 
This is now becoming the rule in all scientific works 
relating to Indo- .Aryan languages (in recent works on the 
[ndo-f'luropean or general philology even Greek words are 
being given in Eornan transliteration, a method which 
(cannot be too highly praised). It is hoped that Sinhalese 
scholars in editing important early Sinhalese texts would 
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^ive lloiuaii Lraiiscriptions tlirou^lioiit, if thoy wish Uhmi* 
labours to 1)C3 tliankfully iitilisocl by workers in tlie sisU'i*- 
lauguagos; and a text like the oldest prose text of Sin- 
lial(‘se (wliich I understand a young Kinhales(i scliolar, 
1). Vj, llettiaratedii, has takcui up for philological study) 
edit(?d in Koinaii charact(;rs with a linguistic coniinentary 
would be a desidcu'atuui. 

I’his brings nu‘ to another (juestion, of gn'at future 
import, as it appears to me, viz.^ the increasi'd use of the 
Koinan script in philological work, a.nd tlu? subs(M|uenG 
move towards the ib)manisation of tlu'. Indian hinguages, 
which 1 believe? is bound to come ultimatidy. I have* 
staled in detail my views about tlu? Uomanisation of 
Indian language's in a |).t.per ])ul)lislu?d in the (Jalrvtfa 
UnirerHitff Journal oj llic DeparLmenf of LpAUna this year 
(A lioimtit A/jAiahet /be India), and I sha.ll not re])eat 
them h(?re. 1 haw* suggested a Roman alph:ib(?t for all 
Indian languages, avoiding the? use of letters with diacriti- 
cal marks, — having adopted a system of dota-ched indi- 
cators,’ l,e. signs ])lace(l after a letter to distinguish, a 

long vow(?l from a short, and a cerebral from a d(*ntal. I 
insist U])on tin? Indian (Sanskrit) orden* of letters, and on 
the Indian (Sanskiit) names fortliem. J beli(?ve it is the 
duty of the linguistician in India to give? his lioiK'st 
opi^iion on the (juestion, and ! have? done it. With the 
ordinary Ihn.. n alphabet, and a few of the Roman h'tters 
used upsid(3 down, plus three or h/ur special signs (aln'ady 
in use in printing ordinary Roimin) placed after tin' lett('rs 
it will be possible to transliterate consistently any Indian 
language. 

The Roman idea is already in the horizon: lam 
inclined to think it will loom largi?r aiul larger, in tin* long 
run. There is ai)athv, there will be hostilily, aaid very 
bitter hostility at that; but there will be a steady and 
ever growing sipiport. Sentiment and a feeling of 
patriotism are the only serious obstacles; but they are 
great obstacles. It will not do to try to attempt to foice 
matters upon an unwilling p(?oplo. 44irough education, 
the demand for Roman must come from within. I would 
cheerfully give two generations for that. It must be said 
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that the question of Roinanisation is still an academic 
one; bat it is so easy to bring a thing like this from the 
academy into the street. Quicker than we might antici- 
pate, the matter may hecorne one of practical politics, 
leaving its academical aloofness or unreality. 

An Tndianised Roman script would be the most 
suitable thing for India of the future ; but if T cannot have 
it immediately fand from sentimental reasons even the 
most ardent supporter of Roman would feel a secret joy if 
the Indian alphabet, so precious and so old a friend, con- 
tinued to be in life for a little longer), T would advocate 
the general adoption of Devanagiri for the whole of India, 
as such a measure will receive the support of a large number 
of Indians. The present moment is to same extent 
propitious for such a movement as Devanagiri is associ- 
ated with Hindi and with Sanskrit. Hindi was born in the 
Dovanagari script, so to say ; although the adoption of 
Devanagari as the pan-Indian .script for Sanskrit is only 
of recent origin, not even a century old. 'The scientific 
arrangement of the ancient Indian alphabet which is 
presented by Devanagari (and other Modern Indian scripts) 
notwithstanding, there are some complications iti the 
Devanagari alphabet as in use in writing and printing at 
the present day ; and it is well worth attempting to remove 
these complications, in order to make the alphabet simpler, 
easier, and more convenient for the linotype. At the last 
All-India Hindi Literary Conference held at Indore in 
April 11)8.5 and presided over by Mahatma Gandhi, a 
Committee was appointed (including the present writer) 
to devise a simplified Devanagari. Kaka Kalelkar is the 
Chairman of this Committee, and after some sittings at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Wardha, a simplified Devanagari 
is on the eve of being recommended, which has aimed at 
reducing the number of letters, particularly the conjunct 
consonants. It should be easy to change from current 
Devanagari to this simplified Devanagari ; and after it has 
gained some currency through Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Sanskrit, attempts may be made to introduce it to 
Bengali and the other languages of India. 
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I now might mention some of our desiderata in Indian 
Philology, on the two sides of scientific and popular needs. 
On the first, we ought to have in the first instance as close 
and accurate descriptive grammars of as many of our Indian 
languages and dialects as possible. Such descriptive 
grammars must be preceded by a rigorous phonetic study 
of the speech concerned. There is no lack of good models : 
we can at least be guided by the way in which the 
phonetics of English and other important European 
languages is being investigated and has been investi- 
gated. And in this matter, I would urge most emphatically 
upon the general adoption and employ of the Phonetic 
Alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. It 
is not necessary to dwell on the value of having a set of 
internationally understood symbols for these elements of 
human speech — the sounds produced by the vocal organs ; 
and the alphabet of the I. P. A. presents, under the 
present circumstances, the best set of symbols, and the 
most widely employed, I would also strongly advocate 
the use of these symbols (comparable to the international 
symbols for the elements in Chemistry) oven in a book on 
Phonetics or Linguistics written in a Modern Indian 
language like Hindi, Urdu, Bengali or Kannada. 

Experimental Phonetics is a thing practically 
unknown in India, and it would bo very helpful if we 
could start it I.i some of our universities. The findings of 
Experimental Phonetics are a necessary corrective to 
whatever blunders that frail instrument the human ear 
may commit in the way of imperfect reception or imperfect 
discrimination of sounds. 

These detailed grammars and phonetic studies arc 
great need, and for that there is a great demand 
workers. There are other problems, which can be mot as 
we progress with our knowledge of details as well as grasp 
of the wider issues. 

On the side of Etymology, there is that question of 
a large element in New Indo-Aryan which cannot be 
derived from Indo-European and which at the same time 
does not possess sure affinities in the living non-Aryan 
languages of India (including their sisters and cousins 
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outside India). This is the great question of the non- 
Aryan substratum. Any one who has handled Prof. 
Turner’s Nepali Dictionary will feel (juite baffled about a 
great many of his “ Indo-Aryan Reconstructions,” which 
are “ words of non-Indo-European, uncertain or unknown 
origin ” (pp. 657-060, Index). The line of procedure taken 
by Prof. Turner in reconstructing the possible Middle 
Indo-Aryan and Old Indo-Aryan equivalents of a number 
of unexplained New Indo-Aryan words is in principle the 
right one, but his resultant reconstructions, and their 
affinities and sources as well, deserve the critical considera- 
tion of scholars ; and it will bo long before we come to any 
satisactory conclusion, in the matter of both the recon- 
structions and their linguistic affinities (which for the 
present are left undecided or unattetnpted by Prof. Turner). 
The non-Aryan substratum in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan 
is one of the most baffling of Indo-Aryan problems, and 
is connected also with Austric (Kol or Munda) and 
llravidiau. Wo are asvaiting the reconstruction of Primitive 
Dravidian and Primitive Austro-Asiatic for signal assis- 
tance in this field. The comparative etymological 
dictionary of Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic, Sanskrit) by Dr. 
Walther Wiist of Munich, which we expect to have soon 
from the firm of Carl Winter in Heidelberg [ Pert/ieic/iendes 
Woerterbiick den AU-[ndoari<ehen {Alt-Indinchen), print- 
ing from 1934] will give us in one volume all that can be 
said about the etymologies of Vedic and Sanskrit words 
from point of view of Indo-European ; and the work will 
be of great assistance in discussing the non Aryan 
substratnm also. 

The question of the inter-relation among the various 
■ocal dialects in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan is of funda- 
mental importance in unravelling the origin of the Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages and dialects. The Prakrits 
representing but partially the actual spoken languages, 
Prakrit evidence is valuable tnainly as indirect evidence 
for dialectal questions. 

In this connexion, I would like to draw the attention 
of scholars to a view put forward by Mr. Manomohan 
(ibosh of the University of Calcutta that Maharashtra 
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Prakrit presents a later form of ^aurasenl and is not 
contemporaneous with the latter, and that the like Dakni 
Hindustani of the 16th-17th centuries it was in all like- 
lihood a North Indian dialect of the Second Middle Tudo- 
Aryan stage which came to be employed in literature first 
in Maharashtra — a view which appears plausible enough 
{Mahdr&ktrl, a Later Form of Sniira.seni, in the Journal 
of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXIII, 1933, Calcutta 
University). 

Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa studies are a basis of 
New Indo- Aryan investigation which is ecpially important 
with the study of the New fudo-Aryan speeches them- 
selves. Hence any work done in these has its bearing on 
Now Indo-Aryan Linguistics also. The great Pali 
Dictionary of the late V. Trenckner is now under publica- 
tion, in parts, under the editorship of Dines Andersen and 
Hclmer Smith, and for this undertaking we are indebted 
to the Royal Academy of Copenhagen, Denmark. After 
the work of Hermann Jacobi of Bonn on Apabhramsa, the 
editing of texts has been taken up in India; Messrs. Dalai 
and Cuno gave a new edition of the Bhavisai/attakaha 
(already edited as Bhavisattakaha by Hermann Jacobi) in 
the Gfaekwad’s Oriental Series ; and Dr. P. L. Vaidya 
{Jasaharachariii, 19.31), and Mr. Hiralal Jain of King 
Edward College, Amraoti, Berar {Sdvaya-dhamma, 1932 ; 
Nayakumdra < harin, 1933; Pdhnda-iJohd, 1933; and 
Karakanda-charin, 1934) have given us some first-rate 
editions of Apabhramsa texts which will have their bearing 
on the study of New Indo-Aryan. Mr.Hiralal Jain has 
already made a name in Apabhramsa studies ; and the rich 
store-house of Apabhramsa and other Jain MSS. at Karanja 
in Berar, first made known to the outside world by the 
late Rai Bahadur Hiralal and Mr. Hiralal Jain in 1926, 
has been taken up for edition and publication by Mr. Jain 
and others. The importance of this form of Middle Indo- 
Aryan which is the basis and the prototype of the Now 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars viz., of Saurasonl or Western 
Apabhramsa, and its wide use from Maharastra to Bengal 
immediately before the development of the Vernaculars, 
. are too well-known to scholars to require discussion ; and it 
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is fortunate that the scholarly exploitation of the treasures 
discovered at Karanja and elsewhere has been enthusias- 
tically taken up by Mr. Jain and others. Mr. Jain’s 
editions are a scholar’s work, the delight of all serious 
students — they present a veritable embarras de riehesse in 
a form of ludo-Aryan in which hardly anything was 
available for study (barring the MSS. in which the texts 
were locked) two decades ago. 

In connexion with Apabhrarnsa studies as related 
to those of the Vernaculars, mention should be made of 
the edition of the Ddk&rnava by Dr. Nagendra Narayan 
Chaudhuri (Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 1935). This work 
is in Western Apabhrarnsa, and was recovered from 
Nepal in a fragmentary and debased form by the late 
Mm. Haraprasada Sastri and published by him about 20 
years ago. It gives a specimen of Apabhrarnsa as written 
by the Buddhists of Eastern India. Di-. Chaudhuri has 
compared the text with the Tibetan translation and has 
sought to establish a correct text, with considerable 
success. A similar attempt was made by Dr. Muhammad 
Shahidullah of the University of Dacca some years ago 
when he published from Paris his study of the Apabhram- 
sa doh&s of Saraha and Kauha, compared with the 
Tibetan translation for text exegesis. Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi of the Univ(i) .uty of Calcutta has a similar 
work in hand, and we hope this edition of further songs 
and dohds in Apabhrarnsa by Eastern Indian Buddhists 
will be published speedily, as their printing was taken up 
by the University of Calcutta some time ago. 

The fine edition of the Pravachaita-mra of Kunda- 
kundacharya by Prof. A. N. Upadhyc of Ilajararn College, 
Kolhapur, is a work for which the editor can be congra- 
tulated ; Prof. Upadhye has given a critical edition of 
this important Jaina SaurasenT text with a valuable 
introduction embodying a study of the work and of its 
author’s personality, and including a useful note on the 
language of the work. 

There are the bigger issues to decide by toilsome 
research and by scientific imagination which must be 
justified by patient recovery of evidence : and there are 
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hundreds of little points to investigate with infinite pati- 
ence and caution. Herein only specialists can appreciate 
or (iriticise each other’s work. The joy of scientific 
work is there ; and the satisfaction of some positive result 
attained, which is the greatest reward of the plodding 
Man of Science. 

But science, particularly a human science like 
Linguistics, cannot coniine itself in its cloistered hopes 
and endeavours, its failures and successes, which do not 
have a direct bearing on the problems of life relating to 
speech and culture which are crying for solution. The 
linguistician must contribute his suggestions for what 
they are worth. 

One such problem is that of the National Language 
for the whole of India which is exercising us so much. 
We all agree that as the outward expression of a com- 
mon Indian culture and a coininoii Indian geographical 
and political entity we ought to have a common National 
Language. T’hc fact of the diversity of languages and 
dialects lias been exaggerated in India. We do not have 
200 and odd languages and dialects which are not recon- 
cilable with each other — we have 10 great literary 
languages falling into two groirps, Aryan and Dravidian, 
viz,, the Hindi forui of Hindustani, the Urdu form of 
Hindustani, Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, and Clujarati ; and 
Tamil, Malayaiam, Kannada, and Telugu. Speakei's of 
the other dialects including literary languages of the 
second order like Panjabi, Nepali, Assamese and Sindhi, 
and languages which arc attempted to bo revived once 
again as literary languages, like Maithili, use or under- 
stand one or the other of the above. The lesser known 
non-Aryan languages of the North are all under the 
umbrage of one great Aryan language or other. Of these 
ten literary languages, Hindi and Urdu, forming Hindu 
and Mohainmadan literary styles of the same Hindustani 
speech, has the widest employ and the greatest import- 
ance. Without any propaganda, Hindustani has gradu- 
ally spread from its original seat in Western United 
Provinces and Eastern Panjab throughout the whole of 
Northern India (Aryan-speaking India) and has further 
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established itself in the Deccan. Speakers of Bengali 
and Oriya, and Gujarati and Marathi, understand Hindu- 
stani easily enough. A great many people in the 
Dravidian South, particularly in the big towns and places 
of pilgrimage, also understand and speak it ; and recent 
nationalistic endeavours through special organisations 
have helped to spread it further in the South, particularly 
among the Andhras (Telugus). Now, naturally enough, 
when we think of a National Language we can only think 
of Hindustani. 

As a matter of fact, Indians all over the country, 
when they do not use English (or Sanskrit, among a few 
Hindu scholars and religious men) in talking to a person 
of another dialect or language (this statement is made 
with reservations for South India), use Hindustani. In 
this way, Hindustani already exists as a current Lingua 
Franca, an Uingangspraclie, in India. But this Current 
Hindustani, based on the Hindustani vernacular speech 
of Western U. P. and Eastern Paujab, is a very simple 
language, easy to acquire, vigorous and supple, and quite 
eclectic in its vocabulary. Compared with it, the literary 
forms of it, riz., Hindi and Urdu, have far greater com- 
plications ; and these complications, to my mind, are 
retarding the greater progress of literary Hindustani 
(Hindi or Urdu). Literary Hindi and Urdu have gramma- 
tical gender ; hlgaz (paper is masculine, kitdb or 'pnstak 
(book) is feminine ; bhat (boiled rice) is masculine, dal 
(pulses) is feminine. They have different plural inflex- 
ions for masculint. nouns in -a feminine nouns in -T, and 
feminine nouns ending in a consonant. Nouns and Pro- 
nouns have what are known as “ oblique ” forms or bases, 
as opposed to the nominative form. Adjectives take an 
aftix -l if the noun qualified is feminine. All this has 
been simplified in Current Hindustani. The irrationali- 
ties of grammatical gender arc ignored ; oblique forms' 
are optional ; the plural is indicated more commonly by 
composition. The greatest stumbling block in literary 
Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu) is in connexion with the 
verb. The past tense of the transitive verb is really a 
passive form, the verb being an adjective which takes 
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number and gender inflexions in agreement with the ob- 
ject. The verb in the future tense and the intransitive 
past are adjectives qualifying the nominative, and be- 
come feminine adjectives if the nominative is feminine. 
This is quite an unnecessary comj)lication, and popular or 
Current Hindustani ignores it all. Barring the dialects 
of the native Hindustani area, and of the Panjab, liaj- 
putana, Sindh, Gujarat and Alahanistra, and the Hima- 
layan tracts, the rest of India, — Aryan, Dravidian and 
Kol (Munda) — ignores grammatical gender aTid the passive 
construction and adjectival treatment in the verb. Cur- • 
rent Hindustani has therefore fallen in line with the 
speech-habits of three-quarters of India. Even those who 
have some agreement in their speeches with litei-ary 
Hindustani, speakers of Panjabi, Lahndi, Sindhi, 
Rajasthani, Gujarati and Marathi, — habitually follow 
Current Spoken Hindustani in talking tliat language, 
ignoring its complications, unless they have taken ))ain8 
to ac(juire literary Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu), The 
Dakni form of Hindustani as current in the Nizam’s 
Dominion and other places in the Deccan (as we learn from 
Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri’s book Hiudii^tani Phanetirts, referred 
to previously) has leanings towards Current Hindustani, 
in that it ignores the passive treatment of the transitive 
verb past, making it active, as in Cinrcnt Hindustani. 

An Engli;,h ship’s oflicer writes a practical book on 
Hindustani as used by Indian sailors, and he takes note 
of this Current Hindustani, mentioning in his grammar 
the complexities of literary Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu], 
but using in his dialogues only the simple forms of this 
language of the “uneducated” classes. ' N. Harrison, 
A Manual of Lascari Hindustani, Third Edition, Loudon, 
1911). This Current Hindustani, it must lx; said, is not 
confined to the "uneducated classes” alone; all people 
who do not belong to Western U.P. in particular and to 
U.P., Panjab and Central India towns in general, as a 
matter of fact habitually speak Current Hindustani. A 
Bengali or a Maharashtrl, howsoever educated he may be, 
will use Current Hindustani as a matter of course, unless 
ho has learnt Literary Hindi or Urdu. 
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This Current Hindustani — it can be called Bazar 
Ilitidustam, Chain Hindi, Lok-bhasha Hindi, Jan-bhasha 
Uhuli, 'Am Hindustani, Bol-chal-ka Hindustani, or as a 
pupil of mine, a Mnsaltnan of high social and cultural 
standing from Delhi, Mr. M. Hatnidullah, himself an 
enthusiast for this Current Hindustani as the proper 
Lingua Franca for India, has named it, Basic Hindu- 
stani — is the de facto National Speech of India, the liash- 
tra Bhasha or Qaiimi 'Aaban in its own right. In the 
matter of Vocabulary, Current Hindustani {Chain Hindi 
would be a good name for it) retains the Pcrso-Arabic 
element naturalised in the language, but borrows freely 
from Sanskrit, and whenever there is need, from English. 
The sort of Hindustani that is used in our Hindustani 
talkies, prepared in the studios in Bombay, Calcutta and 
elsewhere, addr(!S8iiig as they tnust do to both Hindu and 
Moliammadan audiences, show generally this eclectic 
character in the words employed. 

In a paper to the last All-India Hindi Literary 
Conference held at Indore, I put in a plea for this Current 
Hindustani, that it bo given some recognition in public 
life. Those who can do so, by all means they should use 
Literary Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu), as they are doing 
at present. But all those who cannot, let them use 
Current Hindustani, which they know and which they 
have been using in the streets, in the shops, in the bazars. 
In other words, as a student of language and a lover of 
Hindustani (Hindi), I would urge giving official recogni- 
tion to the simpli(i«.d Hindustani that is already there as 
the great popular language of India. In Calcutta we 
have been thinking of this ; and whenever I have discussed 
the case for Current or Popular Hindustani, people have 
agreed that it should be given its proper place in the 
national life of India. Let this bo therefore recognised 
as the Chain Bhasha, the ' Am-Zaban of India, as a 
younger sister of the more elaborate Itashtra Bhasha or 
Qaumi Zaban which is Hindi and Urdu. The Hindi and 
Urdu streams have their common confluence in the spoken 
Hindustani of the people; and the Hindi and Urdu 
controversy will be solved only through this. 
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The grammar of Current Hindustani requires to be 
regulated, and this should bo done on the basis of the 
absolute minima of grammatical forms employed in 
Current Hindustani. Tlie usage of the wliole of India 
should be considered in this connection. An attempt to 
regulate or formulate a grammar for this Am Hindustani 
or Chain Hindi, was made by me in my Hindi paper to the 
Indore Conference. Herein the co-operation of literary 
men and linguisticians of different parts of India is 
needed. The grammar of this Current Hindustani will 
be on the basis ot FTindi-Urdu; tlie characters employed 
in writing it will be Devauagari (the reformed one, 
preferably), Perso-Arabic, or Homan, according to the 
option of the writer. We would not then feel a shame to 
say in a public meeting, ham kal aya, ham-loy kal aya, 
w<) rail khaya, wo blult khdya, df-hlq kab jdeyd, apnd 
biswds-kd miitdbik cali> anr-ldg-kd bixwdn par hath mat 
lagdo, as we are not ashamed to say in private conversa- 
tion V instead of the literary and correct expressions mat 
kal dyd, ham or liam-ldy kal dyi, us-nH roti khdl, iis-nS 
bhdt khdyd, dp-ldg kab jdBhgil, apnr biswds-kz nmtdbik calo 
aurb-kl biswds par hath mat lagdo). 

Herein, 1 believe, those who are occupied in the 
study of Tndo-Aryar linguistically can he of some help to 
the country at large, in rehabilitating its de facto common 
language — Current Hindustani or Chdla Hindi. 

Linguistics in relation to Indian languages has a 
great future ; and when the other Indian Universities fall 
in line with that of Calcutta ovhere four vernaculars — 
Bengali, Assamese, Hindi and Urdu have already been 
given the status of languages for instruction and exami- 
nation, with text-books in these languages, for the 
Matriculation, with the ideal of gradually making the 
vernaculars replace English in the college classes too), 
Indian Linguistics and Indian Philology are bound to 
become two of the major scientific and cultural studies in 
our country, going hand in hand with the teaching of the 
mother- tongue and its literature, as well as with higher 
research. 



KAVIRATNA SATYANARAYANA. 


By Puof. Hahihar Natu Tandan, m.a., 

8t. John's College Agra. 

— ♦— 

^ m irq^ir fr I ^ 5ir^ I ^ 

srsRfqr (sfit^r^) k ^ an^ 1 1 % 

^ 8itg?r sc^r^RPior 

fft ^ ^ I ?3rqr^ ^ ^ 1 1 

“5«2r-5Trr?” “jtw^ot” 4r? ?ff. fftsft 
^ i ^ 1 f|^ m ^ 

sf? W I I ^Tc^ITOOl ^7 “ 

” ?T«rr “ ^rr^s^RW ” 

% «rpr? ^ ^ f^rf^ ^ sR^r Tr 1 1 ^f^- 

^ ?T?Rr?r«ior ^ 31^5 ^ «r^R % 

«f»l I q^ qjfsq ^ qq>r^ qf^ =qrf|«? sir 

:3cRr q^ 1 1 ^R ??T ^ 3Tr^ ^ qqr ? ^ % 

^ 5i5f#R5^ % ^ fJr^ f^^rffjr, aT^fRf^rqj ^ ^r rih 
^ ^qR q»^5rr3^ ^r qsR q5r f%?crr r q^. ^ fiRq 
q»r # qjRor 1 1 t % ^ ^ 

*R^q % JTR«^ ^ ?Rqr qq 3iH?q f^qr 1 1 ^ mqr 
?i5f|q sRf^ 1 1 qf Rfqr qCf ^?rq;[ sqqiR %q35 qqsR ^ 
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siTcftI II 

^r gw? sir | 
^ ^ w t wl? 5(^ irf sRJir^ 

??i:rrwi q? qq^^r 1 1 wiq? ^ q|cf ^ flsrqf 

m RT«T I, qci ^icq^iRm sft f^^^l srrqr q»?% 

^ ^ gg% ?rr«i wk qjr^sr ^ q^ |?ri^ q ?fq 
?rRq 3q55sq | 5Rr ^icqqRfqorsft ^ ^rsqf 5r?53r # Sfq> =l 
^qrsRqr d I ii 

q5f^?qr q wqq q?® wl? sftqq q 

^q 4? gq^ ^ q>^ q^^r q5^ sfr i qqqrqr q>7 qr q 

q, ^ 5fRq q>rgq qsr i?q».«?. pq ^ wqsfl 

tqiqjft qRfq^ 4 r ^qf^qr zf'fl q ^ <?q;rq^ q^ ?# ^ i ^tq 
q^sqr® ^ rq^qqg |qR^ qqs q qq ^ ^ ^ qrq 

f^qr q>^ ^ I gqq>f “ q? cqgi qifw ” wq |q qqqg qJi 

®s. 

q qf^'wf^rq frqt gqff qq^fll ii 
qfr^ ^5f^? qTr qff^ q *ff qq ftqr ^ qqrq q f%qq 
gqq>f qrqr % ^qif q^ Rjqr qr i wf^q* q?s qis^ ^ 
qqR # qr^ f^qif ^ ^ <tfq q qtqqyqqq %?ft fq# qqR 
^ qqrq q»t «ft i %'ft q^ qrqr «ft, wr? ^gq^rq sfl % 
qqqftq qrqq # ^rqq qr^qr ^ ^qrqr q5??ff i gqq>r sfiqq 
5^qq qr q^ qjr^w | f% ?qiiir?q ^ qj^qr q qrqqrqqw 
m qq »ft ®qr «f^? qqqit qq7 qrf^qr^ f?fr ?q q>^ I ii 
^q ^ q g^ ^qrr t gq qsr ^qq I % qqrqrqqqsft 
q^ ^ q?qr f?qr qr, gq % 5 ^ q? ^q q»^ qqr- 
^qqr ft'w>qgqr ^q f r?q % ^ ir^qJI qgrf^ «fl i qqr- 

qRrqiq sfr % qi3 q^q q^ q^ ^ qg? ^ anjq 
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I «TTf 6P ^ IT 5n% ^ I ^ W 

^ ?r»T?i *Tr^5r ^ fT»i^ sq^r ^ i ^smuir ^ 

T?I^ ^ ?lt*TiTT?T«m ^ ^r iToft ^^51 ^ ^*T «IT I 

^Ror ^qE6r 4 r ^ ^r arf# ^ 

^ 6#JT6r «0 ^ ^ ^ g[RT f^ OTf^?r 
sr»Tri%6 1 1 f JT % frflcrrTFS^ »Trf ^ ? (% 

^ ^f s»sr f^^TT srr i R^^iRT^i'Jr ?rtr 

^RcfN ^«T ^ % 5rr*T « 

3^r «Tr I 

^It^TJTRm ^ afN^l 5:^S»T2T ^550IR« ^ ^IRft t 1 
>TT?tr # i?3 R ^s 6«ir % T«rr6 Tfft^rft^ 5ftq;i 
^ t »ir I sTT^ft ^ % s^^ir? ^ ^ sTfr^ ^ ^ i 
I# ^^ifr^if ^ ^R?r R^R 1 1 3?!% sqfira 

f^?r ^ ^ R R^ f^Ri^ ^ — 

RRf 3R=RT|?f # m I 
^fJT % 3^ RffR fq| R^R II 
51% cR ^Rr% ?| %^3r R f^R f^?| ^ 5Tift I 
(%R^ 3irR ^ 3TTR 56^ Rf Rf/R 3RT<fr II 
%| RR R^RT R3; STR^ R{J RTR I 
^R ^RtR ^ ^ |Ri RR SRIRR RR II 
3R STR 5^ RR^ RR ^R RRR RR RR RR I 
RT^ 3r%R5 R5|r 3R f^R RTIR ^R RRR II 
RRR fTIRR ^RT f^R RR 3Rf? R^ R RRR | 

I RIR R^ ^ RR RR # RWRR II IRT^ I 
RRRRrR, f^RR RT^RT, RRRT, RRTS^R,' Rff^RRR, 
Ri/^r, R^R, an% R^f^ ^ RR>r?# ^RTR M f 
RIpRT rN R^RRT ^ 9^ R>^-^R R^RIR I I RR^ 
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«r3*r^ srf^ 1 1 ^ ‘ jtr^ aiP? 

?r?r % q? ^ ?ff q? il 

“ iiR ^ 5rq I %if gq srri I 
q^r fsrf^ 3q f?q q qq^q qqil ” ii 

sTTI^ I ?Rqqf?Riir 5ft q q?RI, 51?? qigsql f f ?<?[? *ft aresr 

l%qr I I qq% gq qof^ ^ §[[?[ qqr| qf q?3^ qjf 

qi^qnrq qR ^ q^|, q?q gq qfqqr qq g#?? I f%q^ fq 
q?35Tf ^ ^ ^ i?q ^r % qfqrf «ft i qftq ^ qc qt5rq1^ 
fq qjqq qr? q;? ^ ;— 

“ q? qq q»3ft q^ft f^g 5?q ^ f^qq?/^ l 
qfft 5# qra qqjq qrq srgqra q*fr?f^ ii 
qqq qqrqq qq? sft^ 5 ^ g^q i 

q|f% 5g ?qr? gq qrq qqfqRt ii 

5 ^ ^ qri^ gprf^ q^ qq gqq gqqf^ i 

^q f qrjfr gq qfl^ ?q ?q q?qf^ n 
qf 3 # p ^5ft q?g jg i 
qfq| ^|q qq(| q?q # qg gqi?!"^ n 
^ 5K qg ^ q^r qf ^ qqq i 
^ 5irq? qm qf qq ^ q? gqq ii ’ 

# f 

qft^ qqrqrqqor ^ f^qg q qf?i^ | ^ ^qr qj?^ 
qrq g^ qqqq ^ ^ qf 1 3n^ qrcqft ?fq % qr?z? qft qrf^ 
qf^qsi^if ^ q^qr^ ^ qqsg qs? % g;:t ^ 
qrqqqsrq qq wrq gr, qgr^ q? gjrrg, qgr 
^ »ft qft^r ? qg ^ g^ g«rfq qg qqr 
qn ^ ft qq ^ qq qr qgq qr? ^ q*! 
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5 f^qq =qi^rr ^ ^ f, q? ^ 

qqrf^cf q»?^ % q? qzqi q^ 1 1 i^q» qR ^ q»t 

q^ajr ^ Is ^ 1 3 !l«iff % q?l « ?r^ #r qql d i 

% sqr^fqw q> % ql 355 q| i qfq:q >[?5 ^ q^f%- 
qf q sq q 1?^ arj^ f^f i qs^^irsf^ q^ 

^q q qiq l^q ^ f% q^q w qqq ^ qqr 1 q? “qil 
^ qrqq” qf^^f qf q;f|qr q 4 t li 
^ qqq> qq qqq sqq> m 
qq 55 qqqq q| i 1 
qrq? ^ q|qr # q? 

q|qq qVr ‘ fqq ’ qq qr^ i 11 
^ qrs? 5? qq 
arqrf qrq qrq qqqf^ i 1 
^ftq® qqfq qrq «qrq f^^siq nrq 

q[l qrq3 ^r qrq ^7 1 11 

qqrqrqqq sfr q? ^ ?Rq q 1 irq; ^r ^ ^qrsqy (^ft- 
5R) ^ q. qqif^i: ^rqf € ^ q| 1 qfl I q^ qqqr 
q qf qq qftqq % ^ Is f^qi — 

fl^q qm^i lf?q ?fl^q ^ ^q?rq 1 
sri# ^ p q?q ^ qqrq^rqq qw 11 
qq% fRqw ^ qf qq It qi%^ t — 

Ir® flq;r!^ qrit III® 1 . 
q> %l flq 4 qt f|q®r II 

3 Tq| q^'sq I qjqr qql I “ ^1 qquqq ^ qrit . q>fr 
q^fs qrl ” I qqHRrqq ^ qq I q|f fllqqr q^ | 
qqq>t ^flqr q>t qrqr I qq qq ^ %lt % qs^ Sfr^ 

qqrfqqf qq qofq I, It 3pr It qq I %# qrit 1 1 qqlr# 
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^ t ^rf ^ *TRi# ” I % sif^ 

^ f?2T ^ ?I^ «IT I % SR^ % 

^ ^ ^r “ iira ifN qfs 5f7 ^ 1 1 

STT^ ^ W I ^ 2Tf 

qjRsrr «ft— 

?i5rir «??r ^ arq ^rl q^^rrq i 

5fr^ m ^Tfqr ^r ^ 55|7 p? ii 

^ « )it 

5ir^ qji f%^qr f qr qsft q»^ sr^irtr i 
f«ir anwf qr q^rqrqr q ?r6r% ii 

?r?!Riwr 5ft ^ ^ qjf^qr^ 4t fIMt I, 

q? ^ srqqr? g i q;R mz q siqNr sft % ‘ fftq 

qqr^r ’ q? 5?ft ^ qc q? ^ — 
fftq qqr^T 55;qr fftq ^rrq qrr 
q>f^r q^ i 

qq q^rqr a^ftq m pff 
l^q ^ gor 8ftqf^ % II 
*" q>Cf qqTrqr fftq sq qq ^ 
snirq q;^ q? ^ qnr i 
q%q qqq qisqqRft 

^qfq^ qfqqsr ii iwrl^ ii 
q|q q ^ ^ 3rrq % q'9^ qf qrq ^qi^ q;?^ qft ^ 
qftl^fqqi^^^gq^^ qqqrqr q^ qff 1 1 f^- 
^ srq qqj «5ftq I qq qq# qq»j qi?qqT5ft ^ ^ft arqq 

I, qf^fss qftf^f^ i «ft ^ ^?ft ^ qqiqrqqor lqr 
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3?q5r ^ ^ m ^ 

# 3ir^f^ I ^ ^ f^ 3r«T*R 

^ ^ r^gr ^ iSRir ‘ f?*r ?i^ V (1;^ ?iri|5*i 
?r»5l3q m *R5Tf^ =5[ftcf q^, wk ^ =qf5ir h 
?fr5i*if 5 flf qi q? km ^ qff ^ q? 

% ifr^ 5rrq^ # q;^ q»f ^ ^r ^— 


‘ ^ qc 4 qsiTJft, f*T ’ 



BRGINN[N(JS OR HINDimTANI I’ORTRY 
IN INDIA 

liv Dh. H. ('. liAy., M.A., r.R.S., I'lf.D. (liONDOiV), 
Uiiircrsilji Iji'cliurr, Calrutin. 


TIu; Taljiiij(i/-i.-A/ilj(in of Nizaiu-ud-Dm svliile diis- 
crihing Alahniud of (4ii/ni's sidgo of Kalinjar stalos tlial 
il,a rulor ‘ Nandii. presented some elephants to tlie AniTr. 
Tliese elephants we ju’e told wore let loose from inside 
the fort without any driv(!rs. Mahmiid ordered his 
Tnrkish soldiers to catch hold of tln'.m and mount tlunn. 
When l.his was accomplished tlui Indian soldiers in the 
fort won' much astonislu^d and their king Nanda sent 
some verses which he had composed in the Hindu tongue'^ 
in praise of the Rfnslim prince. The latt('r showed them 
to the eh)<iuont men of IlindnsLan and otiu'r ))oets'' who 
wevt' in attendance on him. 'I’his haiipeiua! in tin' year 
413 A.H. (10-22 A.D.). 

This IS I'orhaps the earliest reference to Hindustani 
poetry. .As Muslim writers like al-Biriml or Amir 
Khusrau refer to Sanskrit as Sanskrit, it is not liludy that 
Hindi is here an adjec-tive of the word Hind (India) 
meaning Sanskrit, the language par txr.eUrncr of Hind. 
Anothei- fact that makes it prohahle that Hindi here 

1. Niiiula ()l tliH l*('rsiiin chrtiuicli’s of India is a inislakii loi* J^ida 
/.f'., Vidyadhiira, llm |)()\verl’id Caridrativya ((^ii’della) j-iilor and nolj 
lur lii.s father (ianda- For dotailrd discussion on the point sci' authoi 's 
Dijiiastic Histonj u1 }^ovtliern liuUa, Vol. I, p. GOt H'. and Ihid, 

Voi. IF, p. cm, 

2. Kitdh /ainul Akhhar of (Firdizi (Ed. by Nazim, Berlin 1928) 
has hvahat-i-ffinduL 

.‘F Firista (Brif;’j^ s Trans.. Vol. 1., P. G?) has learned nuiii of 
India, Arabia, and Persia. 
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means Hiuditstani is the date of the earliest of the Hindi 
poet so far known, viz,, Mas’fid ibn Sa’d, who lived in the 
eourt of Ibrahim, the grandson of Mahmud, and died c. 
515()r5‘25 A. H. (1121 or 1130 A.I'),). Ma’sfid’s family 
W(‘re immigrants from Hamdau in Pcirsia and his Ditram 
in Arabic, Persian and Hindi verses are referred to by 
Amir Khusran. It is thus clear that at the beginning 
of the IGth century Hindi as a litcratunj wass«) well known 
that t'ven foreigners composed verses in it. It is not 
unlikely that a hundred years bidorii this the beginnings 
of Hindustani may be traced to the courts of the Indian 
princes, who had to carry on intercourse with the Muslim 
rulers on the frontier.' 


' See on this point iny chapter on the history of the Candriit- 
reyas of .Teja-Bhukti (Chapter XI, P. 092) in my Dynastic 
History of Northern India (Early Mediieval Period) Vol.,11, 
1935, Calcutta University. 



POETS’ CONGRESS 

PJiESlDKNTIA L ADI ) HESS 

By KaVJWATNA 'J'jIAKITU (ioi-AI, KakAN SlN(iJI, 
Ndlijdriil, Jlt'ira Htolc (( '. 


EaDIKS AM) (IKNTIA’.MKN, 

I am deeply sensible of iln; ^reat iioiionr wliieli yim 
have done me in askinji ijj(! Lo preside over t,lio Assembly 
of Indian Poets at this Coiifoninci'. J feel, however, 
tbal. r bav(! little claim to I, he ('mineiice which you 
have conferred ii])on me, for in this (freat land of ours 
there are imuiy who by virtue of their position W(/uld fill 
this ( 'hair nmch more worthily and with ‘greater distinction. 
]u}tiving my consent to pieside over this gathering, I 
assure you that 1 wjis under no delusion rega,rding I he 
suitability of your ehoi(;e, but 1 was compelled to obey 
your behest lest my refusa.l should place you in an 
awkward predicament. I ho))e T may count upon the 
generosity, which inspired t!ie offer, to help me in conduct- 
ing the deliberations of this A.ssemblag(' to a sncce.ssful 
conclusion. 

1 know 1 Jieed all your sympathy in this task. 'I’he 
conference of i)()ets is a novel -idea, for who can ijiiagine th<‘ 
fren/iod stargaw.r, the half-mad d(‘votee of the goddtss of 
beauty, the lonely wanderer in the lands of dream and fancy 
to sedately sit in <i prosaic gathering for logical palaver 
and systematic debate ? 

Did not Plato, the ancient philosopher of (Jreo(a% 
refuse him admission into a well ordered state, “ because 
he awakens and nourishes and strengthens the feelings and 
impairs the reason ? And does not the modern world 
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followin'^ the cull: of the tisciluhiiul the ollicieiit hold in 
contempt the art which is horn of the useless and lives in 
tlio unreal ? They say the poet is a magician wlio 
juggles with words and produces with them an illusory 
world winch is a lit dw(jlling place for the idler, the dfiy 
dn'jMuer and tin* buildiu* of (‘astics in tluj air. The po(5t 
is an imitator, threi^ degrees nanoverl from tlu^ Cn^ator 
of the ^Jh’uth that is eternal and evau*lasti!ig. lie holds tlu^ 
mirror up to the. nature to show only tluj ri^fiection of 
rciality. 11 dwells among shadows and moves among 
ghosts which melt into nothingness in tlu' ))r(;sene-c of 
light. At best poetry is merely ornamental, an embroidery 
on the garment of life and is it not a moekeuy to lay many 
lined silk threads, glittering silver and burnished gold on 
th(^ cloth which is old and worn and tattered. For, is not 
human lib* woven from the warp and woof of the suffering 
and misery of tlu? poor and tlu^ hiimhle and thi) injnstica^ 
and tyranny of the mighty and the powerful ? Is not 
human history the plaything of a stark and inexorabjt^ 
destiny of an ineomprcliensible and oviuavludming force 
and po('try th(' gaily painted but lleeting rainbow which 
|)lays upon tlur foam, ov(‘r the roaring waterhiJl oiigjigiid 
in its never ending task of destruction and ruin ? 

If poetry then is like sun-kissed dew liangiiig on the 
foliage on a winter morning, joy giving, hut ejihemeral, 
and the ])oet a forlorn weaver of gossamer that will 
not endure and is unavailing, why foregather in cori- 
f(‘reuc(‘.s like this and break in upon tliis strange, far away 
world ? 

My ausw(n* is that this conception of po(»try is far 
from tiu^ truth. Poetry is not an arlifical creation which 
m;Mi has made iiK'rcly fur the phiasnre of tlu^ passing hour, 
ft is inborn, co-eval with his nature. It is the vehicle of 
liis doo[)('st (^notions, his fiercest passions, liis most 
exalted moods ; it provides the wings which enable the poet 
to soar in th(^ pure empyrean above the hmndrnm partial 
and transient deliverances of his earthly (ixistence. In 
the woi'ds of (Jarlylc, poetry is A kind of inarticulate 
nnfatliomahle speech which loads us to the edge of the 
iiitinito and lets us for moments gay^o into that.’' 



Man seeks for ever the fulfilment of his wants whirh 
are two-fold. Borne of them make demands on iiini 
whose satisfaction ;i:ives only a momentfUT fulfilment 
which leaves behind an emptint'ss solicitin'; imperiously 
a repetition of the same. 'I'he others arise out of his 
self as a whole seekinp; a permanent satisfaction f)f 
his hunger for love, beauty and 'rruth. tt is the function 
of poetry to satisfy this hunger. Patiiotiarn, love and 
r(digion are visions whicli the poets’ eye in a fine fren/v 
rolling bodies forth and the poet's pen turns to shape. 

Th(' po('t is truly a maker and not an imit:i,tor. 
ro('try, according to Aristotle, ‘ is more philosophic, and 
of graver import than history, since its statements are (d' 
the Nature rather of universals, whereas those of history 
a,i'(^ particular.’ 'I'Ik' svorld of phenomena whether 
recordc'd in sc.ieiuje or history is transitory. It is horn 
and it dies from nionuMitto moment. Science and history 
ar<' attempts of human minds to endow its glimpses with 
a durability which is i\('V(*r secure. Poetry, on the other 
hand, raises shrines in which reality livc's for evc'r to 
gladden the hearts whic.h long for its vision. Pools are 
like fishermen, who throw their nets into th(> wide' and 
dee)) se.a of reality. Some of tliem draw priceless gt'ins 
and pearls of pur'^st ray serene, others catch sea weed 
and rotten fish which are a heavy drag on the nets and 
a ■.'tinking i. dsauce to those who live by the short'. 'The 
poet is an adventm er of the spirit w'ho voyages abroad in 
search of-— 

]\Iagic easements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 

Ileal poetry is in truth divint'. It delivt'rs man from 
the bondage of sense. “ ft withdraws lifi*’s dark veil fioin 
before the scene ol things.” “ It makes us tlie ioiuibit.aiits 
of a world to wliicli the familiar world is a Ohaos” 
(Bhelley). It eontiimously reminds us that onr journey 
through life is a pilgrim.ago wliose goal is the realisation of 
perfection, t he attainment of the glory whieh was never seen 
over laud and .sea, the return of the exile to his eternal 
home. 
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Tf poetry is a Gift of God, the port is His T’rophet. 
Poets are not only the authors “ of language and music, 
of the diinct* and architecture and statuary and painting ; 
they are the institutors of Laws and the founders of Civil 
Society and the inventors of the art of life and the 
teachers who draw into a certain propin(]uity with the 
beautiful and the True, that partial apprehension of the 
agencies of the invisible world which is called Iteligion ’’ 
(Shelley). 

Our Country stands in need to-day, of the poet such 
as Shelley itidicated. Our whole tradition points to the 
tremendous debt whicii our Civilization owes to him. Our 
Vedas arid IJpanishads contain the records of the sublime 
flights of imagination and spirit of our poet seers and they 
have shaped and n'gulated for thousands of years the 
conduct of man. The Bhagavadglta whose luminous 
wisdom aiid mystic faith have combined to formulate 
a Unique Philosophy of action is the Song Divine. Again 
song, poetry and danc(( constituted the media of expression 
for the intoxicated builders of tlu^ religion of Dhakti 
in the middle ages, nz., of the Alvars of tlu' Tamil land 
and of the Saints of the North like Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya 
and Tukaram. Modern India waits with a wistful eye the 
appearance of a. poet whose magic power will rccoiKulc the 
parted, weld into unity the scattered groups of life, help us 
to bury into oblivion the memory of the unhappy past and 
call us to climb steadily to the crest of the hill whei-e we 
shall lay securely the foundations of the (hty which w ill 
be the dwelling place of Happiness forever. 
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qiqrRsf^qf^r^siqr;, 3Tf^JT§r?>si%5*Tr??ftq- 

5Tr=5q‘fq«n^T*>®^ 

^qffqriq, *Trq- 

qn% 1 3rq g ?fqq: <qpfq»Trqwqt 
q«rr5rr% ^T?Mf q;| ii 

i r%g q?ifq cirs^ ^1x4 

jffRq ci*rrf4 — 

q|?<^qR qf%qRqr: 

«'TOr goinqll ^1%’a^i'Jnq: i 
f% qr »?fqcq5[5orf^q«T fivrgr 

4 5 R qrqiRwi^i: 11 

TOOTfSjq^BRj^c^Rwq ?qqq^Ti5rsf4 wqq 3wi^- 
RHRiq: STf^RfCf^fqR^Rqf^ 51^ *iqf^ 9%- 

smqcft ifRfcqq q^qqpTr^qf ^ 

qqqqr^ gf5 II 
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Rfiflf JT i »»iffl[»if* 

?mr3n^3 

StfW ^.^— 

'h]l^^^. f^5i9i»?<5iif 

JTR qiW | 

qqsi^r »IR 

srf^gg^^i m\ g^q?; ii 
fi% qi[i?fcifar5irf^qr«jigw'jr m^u g^qiar 
q?[fq II 

f ? qI % 3 ^^ R #^^ 5fr = E ? lfqqrw3R Rqm ^ ^^- 
fs^Rgp; I ar^RR i RRq?(iR5i««ira5^ i 

%r«r?Tro#^4 ??r ^fffSRRgR'^^rg; i afw- 
^RiRf^RRRftqraRsgfRrfR R5fRi%cfr^ qf^sqr^i^ ^prr 
qr^f fqiN^i ?^«ra i [%R^?r: qrar ? %m^ 

qi^r qfos^rgrg:?— Rf«ir^5r^R fif^: q^r- 
f?jR[ { f^g RW qf^frir: ? rfr ? qq eFq'fqr aid qq^q 
qfeqf : If g ? wqqq f ^ virq : ? ‘ qqqferd^iwiq ’ ‘ qi=q 
q^qg sqqffqqg ’— ffq ^ ^ qgqjsiq: gq r^qq f^qqqq 
fqgR: ? I qil qill ^iql^WWII^*! SRigg 1 aWR- 

^^ra?qR Riding rqRqqsqrdfq q>rqq qrisr qf^sqqrdf^ 
qiigg qt^f, ?dqRq5?^q q|qr qi^r qdq Rq« qd- 
^drsgqg qqr q.ajq qiii^: “ i% rr Rif^sig ? f% RfR f^R^- 
^g ? ” idqRRR^ I qgidg RRiRig i 

qqfq gqqqqqsfgg^g qfosR^ w R^igf^3RgR’ 
qq qqrf^ qfofqR«pfo|: qrf^^ qs^ qqiRf^qif^R rri q^- 
iM II R5r55f^^R®i qf ^Rifqqq'q qr ^qrgqsissqr, 

5qRt?qRqq55»5q, q^RfqqRRRRq^ qf^tl: qrf^9R^q 
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1 q^irr^f r^»T[%or 

3R5R[;i ^TR5^ — 

JT iTiT^S^r fl^rr Hiir^crr: mv- it 
fc!ifl^ 5tremT^^ff^^5?T w^srRr fqsrr i % ^ irf^^- 
^?t: |?r»qq^rJir: srffw^r i Trroii^q?j^f^5?ir?r^rrl!- 

^RTSf^fit: fqqqr ^sfear^aRq fqq^rrrRq^qjr sr^r- 

5r5^fqq^5q fq^Ri§ Rq§R i '^qf qf^qqWf f rfwq i 

aqf ^r^RRff^q? qr, wr, qr - 

‘ f% ^5T ff f ^ qR wfwrq^rr^orr I 
^sRarr F?^qRqrJTqR*ir Rf^q?i% ii ’ 
ff^ R^rir Rqqgr sqRqfRorrs^qrRfiRRRq^: qrq[RR frf^- 
R^Rsfi?3nqrR^R ^ qf^qrf^cfjj; i ^‘^r =q qRi«ifRqq R^q^qi^ 
ci»i; qrfoftiiR 5^orf^f^ i , rr, ff^qj- 

qr^oT^RR^r RR 5sqorR5»oRR « «r ^RiRi^fi, qi;qr jtfr 
|R II 

^f^qfarcHRR qifq«rq»^qr f^qrf^a: ^rnrq i 

« q»fqflri5ltqi r RRrf^^r RRri'R;i ?[3r^RRT 

RfR^r^ri^: ’q*RrfR i qf^qrf^R fr?"Rr5r: 

fRRr qifqffriRRrq ^qrqjRr^s'q m%T ET?^5fqfqf?T q^r- 
f^qqr^R =q RR=5®?T, I w^rqr r qsRRrqqlRr qi:Rr3rH?q>R- 
Hoij^iTonai q/^cURT q?f^R qRqRRR/^^q^r '^rqfq- 

I ^qqq ^srRRnwrqqq: RqiqRr^R^riR^RRr- 
qqqr§ Rr%r q^rR?%qjfqRf arf^cf^yRRor '^qqq^’^sq 
qmrr^rqqqr ^ q^f^rf^ ^q^r qj^sq if^ ’ qqqqq Rq^qr 
qqqRqq Rrf^Rf ’ |?qq?%f^ f 5*^: II 

3TRffqfRq5rrf^?Rff ^frsqr^Rr frfqq: qr’^qq^r 
fq?5r:, qr^orrf^sjqr^rqqqL II 
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f3[T5rr It I 3TF3 3Rftfc!l 

H^a^ISct qf^ ff^ f^f9l 5fqr: I 31^scqf«l 5I53[fq 
q|«fr 5«rqf|[q| i ^ %q?!qfqw?f ciqi^sanr^^ 
f%^rqq[55%9irf§[f^qqq5q^5qrqR’^qqq 555 ^ s?q^ ii 
fqi^lqf^ q|aqr gor^fq^irNf ^rtqq; qfoqqr 
q|^ qqfqq q ^rsf^ fl^rq: :; 

fstq^qs'^ ^i?5if^?q^^iqt qqRqt^q, 1 ?q?fqRff^q5?'q- 
«^qi#iwrrrra[q)?qq: %qr%qf^qiq: 1 f^q^qir 

^qqi^qrq .H»q^ ghwqr qf3fq5:qqR?rqrq qqq% 1 

^q^qq I f^offqrt^qqqfjqqfq’^q'q’fq: qf^q^ ' ^rs?- 

q’^q^qqfq Rirq f qq 1 qq^^q ’rq^q q^q q fqqi^ 

^5iqf^ II 

fq fqqRq^f^fqqjqq^'^qfsqf^rq; 1 qqfqq^rrqsqq^qr- 
f^qrr- f?q^fqqf'gq>q; 1 qr«ricqr lq;rj qf r5iq«r 
«q'q ^5iq: qilsq;, q?jf^ « q5iqrsr%qfq^qf qqq'f?l«qqq II 

qrqrqqr fqq^q^ ^Isq^q qraq, 1 q^ fqq^q 
^q^rqqiqq^qi^q qqi^ 1 fq'qqqqqrqq q ^qqRq qqfq 1 
sqfqrqq 5 i 0 <qf^ qqr qqrqq qqr f^q^rqq qfqf^qjqi^ 
gqrqPii fqqq 1 qfqrflqlrqi^q^Rq^fq qq- q?qrqq?3- 
qq^ qqfq 1 q^ qftf Rq> qrf^^q wr ^ q»i 
sjqqq i<qq: qi%q?Ror^qRq?rS|: q|fq*i,qr q^ 1 qf^tqq?!^^ 
f|q^qq#qqiqf qqq; 1 '^q q^w qiqq^qr Rq4q>r: qfSqq- 
q? m ?q I'q’qfqfq 11 



PARAMARTHAMADVAITAM DARSANAM. 

liY 

Vim'Ax S. VIT'I'HALA SAS'l'KA’. 

? . r»TrsF*q?i I 

^ iTf^qR?^s|cia[^^JTfrr »TfRRr:, JirR 

^f'cf^5 ?(ts?*rrrroTr irr^wr^r: i ft»?5 3i|^?5Ri?r|iTr ^rs^;, 
3T^ ^ ff*TR5[ai^ — f^^’^^'rqfrfr- 

I q?- 

JTf^ 3x3 f^5q^r?3JTr|3r333f% R«rq33; 3^3^?i3qfq sr^^rscq- 
f|#sr^3 5ir35 qr^r% 3r i ?5i3 ^qq^Roni^ 

c[435r5?r|;r*n% 3 hr:, q^qiR'JTHRFR ^sthfr 3;rRR^Ii?r?- 
nirf^, qirfHf^t • ss^srHiorHrsr^i^orrfH, arts g ^f¥3%3WH- 
33 3rlr%^r3H33^ 3^3 srRqr?33rf3 11 
R, 3TrwT^5i3S3># qffrV^% 

Nrw^r5tH3^jt^^ r%33 1 q«rr flfR^rri 3?g* 

r^^oTq^'»rfr3r<f??<Jr55^: q»H 3Trr?33, n^ir ^ 3 ^ srfSRw?- 
f^ii^f'^RRfq f^pT^>iTrf^iTt=qR[flrqf^3 3r1[qH 3 : q5«r3 winr^q- 
^3H: f^5F333f qfcq3 f^%333f 3^®f^qiT3 RFR- 

H^3?f^3r^^f^3RR?r^H3f«if[%^ qff^3 3?3H3 

f^5f?333r q^Hrs'lnflcfFH 3fqf»T/^ fWHqSf- 

?DT 3t3^RJ3I^^ II 
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^ Wrsq Iff ft: 

l^^5rr%«il»?a*if'R?fr?»TciR5Rjf»rJiR?s»^fl wr W ^ 
fl^^q^tqif?3fJtT f% I %qr: 

fitq if^, 5rr%qr: f^l^qr: 

fq^^, qc*q*fRr: ^igff ffg ^ nhf qw? «qWq5Ror 
g?q =q(r^sRf^ q^qrl ?Rhq3qT qf^qi^ra 

ff^ ^qrqr%3qq q^qftq^q ^iTqq%qiroTi»^ i , f ^?3 

^fsq fifqR'qrs^nq:— q?qw: ?rq^ei?5r:, 

«q%:, «?rq^«R fra, m ^ ^rar; qw«9?T5Frf%^qfq?qf:qr:, 
q^WH^^r ^ira[%i^ qrar?: q^qra^sqff qraqfS 

iq?Ti'ji q^q^jra^gf^sitorara ^ a^Rr^gqqq^ 
C[4q^ra^q si|q? fq^, »?qqR^qqqraiR 5 q- 

flqsR^^ ^qjq^Frfrfq isrfflsqqq; i sqq^ ^ q qjq^nrr^qsr: 
Ri ?3 qff^qsr rirr qrar^riqeqqf: qf^qraraw qqf^- 
qqqw qfq^qRqfra graraqffqqV«qqf ^fqwR qRRqfq 
?f|q?!i^f Iqqq^q ii 

V. 3m 5^f% f^%qr qiq’Rf^ ^iraqiq »qq[^ 1 3jfe- 
?55(jiTiJ3iFt|Rgq«qqqT f^fqqqqq qf^qri^ qT:qrq 
qqr5?rraq: ^qraraqqqr 

'rarqsrR'ftqr^r qrqfq^iqqqr ff^iraqran^qrR ffsirarff^ i qrft 
^?ra^raqqq qra^Rt qqt ^gq^qq^^qf^qRiir 

ffq I 3ff^ ^ qqi ?^qrqt gTjjqra^fi^ Riqqsqqr 

?q qqraq p;q fqr^r qn%5iraq qi^qoq^^ Rgg’^qr 

qRtiBtJtflqraqi^fqi ?qWraRi»j: i q 3 rai'^qlaq^q^,. 
q^qfqjraf^i^rqrcTra, qqiqsrarqrqf^ rirsrjj? qfqflcINrR- 
gTqq3q^q5q*q qf^q(qq?fr? q^qq; 11 

'^. 3iq q3§ f^'^qqw qf^^irq ^,k^ 



3r?ig!fi[ f^«rr?r^g ^4 gf’sr^- 

5^^T|sr4 I ^^ (4c4 ^<4 ^ 

JTpjrr: sR^fRf I ?r4fscqffTr4» 3 f4f^- 

I m\f^ q?<T5^4w ^ ^ 

sr^icJi: ^srfqmcTR f^q^r fra =q ^r^qf q: 

q^F^^ctg; I qrf4 fq{r^a4cfST^?^f{f«iqoiqq n^fq ^T^qR5rrf%- 
5:^5[jn4: CwnFRR I q qrs^r qqf 

qr qq dsqqfiRf q f^f^q:, qqrq^^qqr c^q^r q q 
I 3T|fRqf/^R ^ 5rqr: m^HfV. q?q'f qq^qqf^W 
qcqqrgR qriqq^g q^l^qqqorr qq(^q i qraiq^Rf^q ^qr- 
fqer q*qqqf%f4qr: g[f%i^«Ffq[g[i%qr: q^^^qifq 
^\ q ^qq^^qfqi ^qog® qCfs^qqrqf qr^qq^q-^frali^-qqlq- 
?f|§[qf?q: qfqrqflfSfqiRfqq r^ri:, [%;=§ qq (4wif^4r 
srWf qqi: q^qR qr4?q, q?q f^qrqt f^qqqftf^q 
f4|q sq^f^qq, q^qi^ ^rqsrq^rf^^ R?iiRqqRiq- 

'o 

qrq^, qrsinri'4 fq’^qrq5?riq qf?ifSt g^qfq q^q w *fiqRi- 
q^qfjflcqR q ^qRorqqf%q iqqr%qrq i qqcqfq qirqi qgcqq- 
qfir?: qi^tq; -Tqqr qqffq m rqqTqqj^q q |qff4 qr?- 
5if^qqR?r qrn: qqrRqqlqqi^ i m fq^r^q sFffr^ 

rq5^q qqfqrR’jqfq q^i^q ?R3qqr^5;t ffqq; i qqfit 
'RqRqrqq%qr?q:^?qqfq'?if%q r%?fqrq^qrf^qf^q: 
^[R^q q^qqr;, q^q^sqjrqqqffi^sRsq^qqq^RRigwqqTqq^r 
qqr^i ^ qr^rq^q ^r?qfjqrqqq>qrq: qq^qrcq|qq^q^, 
qflqq^^f^^q^q, qRrq^qqq4fi%q^qi^^r?qRrqq§[R^ i 
qfNq q q^ik^qR q^qr qrf^qi^RF^qrqRifq;' 

3Rqqr-~q%q® qg^q q?qRqqr^fi%5rRqr1[q 
q^q/^»rqT, qq^q^rr^ R?qq qr5:’Rrq:; q^R'q- 



^1% ’I?? ^*tW3 ’J?* I ^fW?5iRT*i^ 

f^^3 ^3 qR[RRfTa«lI f^*l^: « =^ ^ 

miR^r *tR:, « ^ W 

vD. 313 ^r^RS *T93 f# q33pR33%(^: 
5i;qqriii?gi5if?qrsR gR(i«if3^^^T *T5f;3 

f3^4|S3 ?5R ^?[r?3 1 «13: 3rf^33 3Rflr^5, 
3^giI%roi^lR3l^^^RR r^RR3 5R33 I 3P3«ir fl 
3^ q?wsfFff%«i3for [33r r^??pir 
sfiqRT 3^3% 3 Rf^'^ 333 ^sfi^^^fqj- 

3 ||rflf^ q^qfR^T'fl’SR 5133^^ I 
c3q(W mwii 3irg5i?3? 3:^3 stuqr^q^q: q^qw^Li >^3 
^^qqfqqq 35rr^3i3qrf^qr3 3q f^3l%3T 3R3RT 

3331^^0 311%: 3fr^fqT Hff^ mfn 
q^5nr^3R3^33l3NI?f, 33?3R3R^3R3T5f3ff335 R*r53 f^^- 
133 : I 3J^q3R3qi, 3f%q3[33qr, fqW^- 

qqr33qr 31 3r33l3f35rff3r3 3TrR33: I 3f|33i'3 g3: «^3f 

3I33RI3Rq3«33y33q3^lI333T333I^3 ^33 5f^ 

35R3 (3513: II 

6. ^53 q3J3I3^3 35f3 3^3 '3^9331^3^331 33^11 

353^1333 3*3^, 33rf^ 3 3l3t ^3 ^n3f^ ^3 f 3f^3ra«- 
3?33; I 3c3c33|RR5I^ 3^35 3f^3r33Rr3f3: 
5If^«lR5H333^3»R33r33 3513^1 333^{^, 33!'3!3 
3'l3r 3(S3r g5%3^3R5S3f933: 3 | 3RR#ff%^ff333T3- 
q(^33f3f, 3R13T, ^“3 3?33Rf3 3511^^- 

^S33^3, 33f 3131933 3(r^|53»3f|?333:Sip3: 
f33cr^|333[, r%?9 3|P?33^fI3R|fr<'^3R 
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2??«i 5Fflf% 5FTR< ^ '?f^w?RTRr* 

sf^^5fr, ?T %^r 5i»i^^^F3»Tl^i 

?I ^ »TPl«f *RI% ?I^'n RT^ 

r%^3 II 


r. 


2 



II »4'RI: II 

BHEDABHEDA VICHARAH. 

1$Y 

VidvaN S. NAliASiMHAGHARYA. 


3T[^wi%q: wi^JicTRc 
55T 

srsiRf ?rf4Rf^i?R ii ^ n 

sfWirsnwt: r^f: 

^ ?^RRRT RRIf I 

%sift l5r?ipit f^Rsq^TRR^ ^ 

R»ra^Rr«^Nit5JRi^^ R?r<iT iRRRra; ii ^ ii 
RRT^ ?5[^r: W ’2f55rR?R3^r: 

^R: RRRTRRRRsraR^te: I 

R Rrp^ 

-l^,5r^^R II \ II 

a^RT^R laf^RaaRaa^ 

Rf ^a; aR a ^aiafaf^ a^r aiaail aaaa. i 
■^aai^ faf%aaraaFar4^: 

Riawfk^ a^agr%aR;R§l: gsRiRiflqaR^il « ii 
RftRwS^: 5^a atr-- aaara: i 
aar^ ii ii 
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^ »Tr^?r?2i: ii ^ ii 

JTRR? wortl^ *p*flr I 
2T«rsrR»m »ti^: ii vs ii 

31^ ^ JT^r^ f^5r 5 5qr%^: II <i Ii 
ST#WRflg| JTRf I 

RRI^i: 51 RRjff’RT II II 
5r 50511?$^? ^«r?5rRJTJi: i 
w ^5sr?ft355irfj; ir-j ii 

f^frir ?R^5T 51 =E®Rraq$rfiR i 
5f 5fl^l«0f^rf^ II n 11 

?r5?qf%: ^ ?T^sii3^ %f*iR i 

^ 51 f^f I) ^5 II 

5ir?Tli g^RiRR??^: ii ? ^ ii 

''I p>r ^ II ? » II 

51 ^r?fR?p5 3f?^s;4 I! II 

a?*TRr^5i i 

aifl^^srg^Tfri: ii ii 

^jrr*^5r Tf asgrsfk^TRf ^ 5r wif^ | 
gW^URR’if^g: 5T aKRRR^ 5*1^ II II 
gorgtiR^riRrRr: RiRorRsr^^: i 
^^r^RRT II ?<i II 
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^ ^ felted i 

^efr«iJi[T^^f: II II 
3ft?r ft 5f 11^ i 

ft iRo II 

ft «4t»nirf: RJir q ft i 
|ft ft IRUl 

flspsr ^?f/^??orrf«cT: i 

ftftigf^i'JiRR iR^ 11 

^ JI?^ «R |^<1T m ^ II II 

Ji3T5ri?rfti*?i?5c^ «ir ft?i 

®\ 

m iR« II 

ig ft qjiR«ir i 

'Rf3'#t^R^ ft II I' 

3f[f^^?n?iRfl5ii ft i 

goigo5r^?«rRwra; 5?jq?Rwft=?X iR^ ii 
^33rf^^^rs*lds5r ft'lflf qcl: I 
iff^r qffsq^crft ^ i^r goss’^r: ii ll 

fft *i?i^^:*3[^f%^wjftr »T3: I 
si?fM^»Tr5ifr%^^r ^ \ wa \ 

ijgrsRcf^ ^RJrw2?H»JT^r<i; i 

SR!l^IS^ ^1^^-. \\ i\ 
sr^i?isi^^ ft 5rf3iTl4 5ni3[^ i 
jrd'rftfTRnrsiWflr^TO IR® ii 
^i?f^ ^t ^f^raqr: i 
sRqq^op^ ftftreqjwwg II \ ^ II 
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J?R[: lUR II 

5Tr3fr%JiW9i'^%Jif^Rorq; 1 

^i^?r5Tr^ iTrfta^qqRsrra, 1 

fl «if|cq iu» II 

g# ^ ??Tm? ^5?Tqfk3[’^ I 

wsfjqq^ 51 l^qqRq: II || 

??^q ft ?rrqrJir(%q5TO: nun 

3r%??i *Tqci I 

(^?rr[^^ ft??;5qi%iqRfq irr^ir. 11 ^v3 n 
1^ f*r§Rr 5Trf^ fvr?! ^<1; «^q5?ir 1 

R5rswfg<TRRfqr?i; ^r ^TRPiftjiqar iu<i 11 

3RRqR ^TR% flfi I 

siftfRRHR^ *IRriTrgR^F I! U II 

g’lFfqR^r ff s!!riiTi%cr: n »<> n 

?f5fqRR^r#T^ ftfrqr%qq?T^ 1 
f^Rrqqif^Rrfqf^ n » ? n 

^ HRRitiiqRq i 

%qT 'M- q?^i^Rq?cr: 11 11 

qRsffqrqqajr^ RqrqifqRqq: || »ui 
fft laqq gorgoWqRqj*!. 1 

Rif^raq Rf^gf;qiR^«i»R iqg? II »» II 
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^ f| II II 

ai%qc!H f^g^aiq; i 
ffir swf'mm 2?fq^^^r; n »vs ii 
3in%^ ir^qiiFciqjrir i 

If ^ ^ ^ II II 

q;«rf^5 ^ qra^^rsPJ ijira i 
srfirtr #r ?T?q^rfflr4f^wq ii ii 

^ 3# ri?i3rs;qrs;q %qf m'^ i 
q^r5rHi;»T(^: ii '^o ii 
^ qq5r5iR?«fr;f?ii5i: cifqr?:5iF%r| i 
efqRIl'^W ^ 5T II '^ni 

(^^<^^^;ir\<jr =qrwr§ f| i 

s[qrsffHiqrf?|tiq^^rsf3^?tqR ii ii 

aTqir«f?r[Ji'«»w^9i^ %qqjTrq?»i: i 
5q^ ?i’=!Tf^qliqq <3^iqif^4?<li«T3 ii ii 

isrqj^is^fiq^isfq ?iS3: i 

ifR^jr^'qR ^ifs^qoifqii'^t^r: ii hv ii 
qf? i 

i^qjfq^sjFq^RF^q ^qq II II 
qqisfq !qT5qrfff3ft s^ir ^ I 
a^fJiqr gfe ?iifq 5i?#qr ii !1 
^ ^qrqf qp sqrar i 

?qN^iqqRq ii ii 
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^?r*rrqrf^ftTpar ^qqsiei ii -Ad ii 
qrft»TrRq)3rqTqr q^t?T3qqr%?f: i 

s^r^^fr^gHqffkcrJj; ii n 
»qw?rq ?! \ 

f^JTr«?rq>R^? ii ^o n 

a;s:»ftri54^ =q sqiffqgg^'r ajfq i 

qiwrtwRJT: iK? ii 
31^ ^?F?q4N^ %c??rq>R5JT i 
^'hr^^wq^t «rjq?rjqs ii ii 

VO 

q %^rq i 

«r% =qiR7rr m n n 

|f^ q^sfq «5r[Rfp%qrqf^c2j^ I 

^qr^%|q n ii 

??RRrfqqiioqqrr: I 
^fq^r- sqqff^sfq qrs5r: ii i=v^ ii 

•» 

^rgrqr ^qi's^qr^^; ii ii 

^rw^qRT %% JTwqRf?^qi%q: i 
w^^qsr^fRqiRrw q %q%r?cwi« ii n 
aRrsqf^'R^sH^ ^rf%q55[<q#g: i 
iRr q^sf^ w 5q|?^Rq: ii ii 

f^r q qiqq q??qR: i 
?if^irqrf^?r ?«•. q^r ii ii 

qq«r qrqq^f^ qqfqoi^*rq: i 
q ^ ii vso ii 
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norw 5fiifJr?a«ir ii vsMi 

^ 5r$Rq»i I 

II v9=< I 

i «5fTf^ 1^51??: I 

5RI^lj[af^R[% II ^Ul 
^5r?TSR I 

ff^^iprr «r?or II II 

5«l^?rT<Tf% ^ I 

R^% jf f| qgr l\ 11 

aTRfWqtrr^ % I 

qrq?? st^foirq?: ariTOqcri qjqq, ii ii 
3iqr wq 3irq^ f?in^Rnqif^q: i 
sqqfRi qrfqq^qr/^f^ ^ifi sR'^qw n »3V3 n 
aTRfTRqqfq 1 rl%% q^5|>qq:f i 

q f^? ii ii 

q?qq il % ^^^rsqqmR ! i 

^Crr q q4^q q»t?q q fq^qqiq^ ii vs^. ii 
3iFqfq^qqR-:q qqq: i 

^i^^%sRqr[%3i: q ^fRq qqRqq. ii <io ii 
q^ sqqrf^q^ I 
qgqRrrq m. q^iq^q- lUUi 

qflqiw qr^ ?qgjftq^5iq: I 
q^ 3frf^5rsa[rqT q?iW^«Fqqq. li <iR ii 


^ gqr qq^irqqaq: i 
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I 

5r4 »j^gqr«r^ i 
^ ^ li <:v Jl 

^ f^f%^r 5 I 

JT(*ir^r> ?r ^rmw ii ii 

JTT^^ qi3«irs^ff^ i*! i 

^ ^TO'»T ^ ^rr1qif?gi%: \\ cm \ 
2 i?rf iigsRi^r ?r>TRrf%f f?f Rqg I 

5irf^5qf(qr?g*RrRci: II <:v3 ii 
wct: i 

g %^5WR[?4 g II 6C II 

5rrf^: %f95??Rr4 f^f ^ffq i 
Rf«irRrR^^q5qqf^?5 3^Rrl»3[ II II 
3T^q>K%arsii?qif%«iT 5frf^3g3r; i 

fc ii ^.o n 

q^ffw^rr g^: 

sqfwr^ 5rr(^5qqiar«j % ai?«i^ ii 
<fq?5sv-»T5«R'Ji 5qq^rr^fsfl''isqf[g I 
m rl ^riqq^g R^rqfg ii ii 

ri%%qqwrci; i 

qgigqraqjRRiR*/^ qrrsq'is® ii ii 
5frl^^?q q;q g^qciT i 

9 ]% ^9Ti%qf«tf fl ci^m^r 11 ■>.» 11 

<?qi^q!i?iiRqi^sf^ «RRif^q>?qq’fl: 11 11 

ai2«ff%i%qfq'q flr'^q frqsr^ 1 

it q^i^JiT ’qq'qffioTi-. 11 11 


p. 


3 
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3|^?iT5=W?Br*IRT I 

Ilfq^ ^2?: II ^V3 II 
tR 3|^?R 1^ I 

irRj»T «|f II '^<: ii 

«HHf5Tff^^ If jf ^ ^si 3 qr 11 11 

f% ff 3fSr?f|: f RI9TR R5#a f 1 

5 f^ ssTfff ff3 ii^oo II 
f^fgr fffRf I 

fi ffffi3 ^ lUo ? II 

'5ffr^?l lf^5?f?Rf : I 

f^f ^f^f5^?f II ? oR II 

ff«f : I 

?T»Ul^3 ^fjf sif r: 

^rf^frfRf^^?ff3 II ?o^ II 

fff f% sqiii f flwfr 

ff Rffll^cff: aftfcor^I^ | 
3in?off Rffif Hffq: ?S|'|f't:q)[f5ff!l gp 

pfr: ^»f5r%?i*jfff^fr: ^^Rf: ii ?«« ii 

fr^efJB^^TRR ff^:, 
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18. 
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15. ^rr|»fiifin'rq-qR:. 

10. BSsqiR:. 

17. 

18. 

10. =^5'^ 

20 . 





aRR?;«?r*pii5^?g?q3r'^wf*fli53r^- 





5rr3?^T^rft%rfir: wfl^mr: ^^ssr^r: faqf^- 

3r3: Sfq^q^R^SSI Rf^qif^>i5 q?- 

^§5 fqq% %=qjr RRcf ^5Rq;r fqqqr i q ^ rri- 

^qra^qr ?rq ^jqaqqvqR^ n 
fe’RT 5«qqj?^!TTqrf^rf^^rrTf%T^:. 

?. q?r 1^5 3«tr'>n 'r^ert q qrar s?qq fg^- 
qjqq^ i qwq ??qr h{ 
qq^iFsssqr® S5q»i? g|: ^qs: q5r§: i qq fpqj^sRf 
11 


R . I ?Rrd 1 9«qqj«5'qfeq®rr‘^ i wqff 5?q®rft i 

q^sqtRgq qj^qgr^rqf^qiR: I pr qs^ra^ i twmf^ 
Rfq: I qffwi'l?^ qi^ i q^ ^ i q^qii«q>ft)i 

Rwqgf^^^q^T q^qt qrssqr^ qlqr fr% ^ goiqjsRf 
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c & 

f^^tcqrfSr i «?5^’iaTi% ^if% 3 si^%%ji ^ 
sr*iRt ^rhjoTRrf^ i f|cft*r?^Rr^f /^%5 1 
^ sc^ ^R jfr^cfiRq; i ri?3 ntfffrfr irf^^iri^ aif^ 

^»Ti« w?rf5r?r*ii 33 ^ «'t?|!fr'T3r?t3R3f^- 

f^55Rt I «2^fl?5i^35IRf^gci: I >5? 

?)r 9fiw? II 

?. %wiR^R (j3|3:o) %5in% /^fgiff^r. 

arft ?Tf^Rifl: f^fr si^rt 5rf'?o?Rn'^ i cirf^ sf^fi^Rl- 
=5gr?iRi ^f«(^?i. I ^k mh\ \ sfisirf^ 

»Trf|«fTO5i ^srf^r srt ^rr®! ?«in:w% i cirf^ flraf^- 

qf?!3r553?i^iRr»T^^ wif^?ir'^%:niir *Rf^ li 

3TfRS^ ^1 |»T^ IsJl 

q^ ^rfe spR^ I s(?5iq5J^- 

qRR?3r3i^ ’R55*T?fjR?5?ir^q ii 

(1) airfWa: (s3jsrtd?ftc5-wiutor (jlieiry troc). 

(2) (^^^-Eiiibiic liiyobiila tree). 

(3) («3»O0. 

(4) gff^qJT (««^^?3^??^-Malabar mit). 

(6-6) ?i4q^ ^ (3^*1^''*- sJ^ortOStf ), 

(7) 5jqR[ (asoortncs). 



(8) 3tra3^: (?j8sioArtr\£3). 

I w TO # 

?fq?«iCr5l 

fr^i ^ gtl^r 

f r4»j; 1 . 3?g qg? r ^qfq ^Rr 

>j^^a5jrRR%Jr I a ^fqqci i i 

q?R ^R j *fwr i ’Tf^ 

3^?fq q5/*l[^q}q[qrf^=f^: i affg^r ^ a^arf^qpjiw- 

^a ^a asirqq^^ i q«ir a^ qiifjjq ^ar^i; i 3ia;a^ gl a^fa 
aaRi aq^R^I; atfiaaiaafe%?g faxc f^staa^^aqgar 
^w^ar as7 aaf^ ii 


^g«lT M«t:. 

\. (1) 3ijt[^fa«-5^qi®g ( ^vi?i505'acoj=j[)j,)^py].„}. glntinosa). 
(2) 3iq^ «p/q5«re3g (eSfocSracco^Wood apple). 

(8) 5H?q^3cqq;(uj;donaa5;s5a-I(’lu„i,rs of oottoii tree). 

(4) (e;3i3?oc505B.S(!(‘(ls of Elepbant 
apple' tree). 

(5) (d?sJcrDdosJ:dc5 i^^^=]3ark of the 
piiu:es Uoodara). 

((!) (2*^23-Sw(.*ofc flag). 

^la a? a^^sttop. (^'^F^qgf^a:) ®i«ii^a5?T; i 

qfa?ga*frarq5h%: 3i«i(a: §[f^5fR5«fqa: Rra; i, aaR^f^a 

5Ba-- 

( 1 ) sfiaia: (S^sJoDdo-'X’lK, long leaved pine). 

(2) 5^: (qiJsacfSJd-Sali tree). 



‘26 

(8) markiiiff imt tn'e). 

(4) (53j30cS&^)ftc5=Tli.M)lil)aimiii ttw). 

(5) ?T^: (a'Ssio^ ftd). 

(G) ^^-=liiii<j;\V()riii siiJuh). 

* (7) fruit,, BiMiffal quiiuu*). 

fffqffrr: (do^BUwax) ?nT3^«fr: I 

^ . (1.) («arto=iac). 

(2) (tSjxxSdCi r\cici do^fs). 

( 3 ) (QJ^ScJ sJodcS d:?ES=\Vax of tlio sa.li tn'o). 

(4) (2Jora). 

(G) 

(ti) 

(7) 

(8) (!35<J)S5 ^3?f3=.;M;V]-jr()'s Wax). 

(9) (sJorrsooSi ^^-Bniotio iuit). 

(]0) (cfudJ^^cJ cg£W_T!iorn appio). 

(11) (Tho IiuiicMi iiiadiliT). 

(12) (*i^< of tli(' [luliiUi Imtfci'i' 

tree). 

(18) (a'?s3i,^ 

(14) W- 

’ (15) (?3C5'SC03-p’mhlk; tnyrol)ala nut). 

11 

JTfJTitqRRT f^^fwr: ^wmf*fflf|q=sfHf'rr nrf 
R?r«r|«ISfR<l5l3(fq:) m ^ 
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V. #€<P«Tflf *If‘ir: It Ofrl^RT «^- 

»nq: «R«i ?l|*ir ^aRi il 

?. {tsajsxi) 

a?RR?t^Rl^aR> qf^JTT^li 

f^5f I 3rai^siT|; 3 ?ir i ^ I^5r3if^fr|?s^a* 
fta: 1 3i%5^^ra 'Ti'^ I ^ 

m JR?: I II 

R. (d^d^^axJ) qf^T f^f^ 2 lf^ 

?^?rsRi55i^^??ii f^f^T ^15 ^ 

I I "^rJiRr *RRt i 

aar 5ft?5r ?fi. I II 

\. f^: ^ 

ati?t: qf^nt^ri qg’Ri 'rafJr: 3 ^- 

?»^ ?5q^ II 

». q)f»T^(RF (ij5?dsJjajf\ci COdJ-Bamboo) 

m ?ifl^ 3«fq^ci5rq^ f?3S«jR? qg^5*ir 

II 

f^5n^r#qT’sr:. 

? . 2??r f^^r^qroin^ ^r f*t«R 5 Sc^fqsl: 
flH?Rgf^l?aq»i?ilHtV. (^ortts^j ^<PHi 
*iq^ II 

. f^Rq<^ f^R?5|^ f^RI^J?, {^<ii) awnrnl : (tros OTftf 
ftd) (SjS{udht3) (estojSu^) ^$n^q>tf3Rt *IR5ir- 



(1) (CSjD^tfaugS^j. 

(2) 3^r (^'^ortC^23«Iii(][aii (^yptTiis). 

(3) (Q*3s3do2^-(;us-(*ais ^niss). 

(4) (3«s30-Siiiiko nut). 

(5) (J^Js-Emblic luynihala). 

(6) (ii^aa^K^Indian clt'ai’ing nut). 

\ofil^Rt qr qR: ^ ^ ?rcf5?T; | ^^p>T: 

gil|5^ ^ 3ffq^ II 

?• ( 1 ) 

( 2 ) (^C^'^=H()n('y). 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) (»‘Sd5'SO0J=-Iji]< nut, cliebnlic iuyrt)l)alau). 

(G) 

( 7 ) 

?ffT<TRfR JirirrriJi i ^r4: i 

ir^«f#^r%f^^rR ^rs?[fri; « stcttR 34^ ' 4 Rcr^r ?fR 11 

'!. (rfsJjrio,t)^? 53 jdcJ d’dj) ^' 

H?r% II 

rl?T^Ra»3|. I 

iwr^ifRRsrrq^JTr'ijJi, g^r 't«jr: ^7^ ^sfq ^^- 

II 

V . (;3rt OJ hd-Sinall caltrops) (O^ 

dortooutf-Paniculata) *11 *1.^ W sif^T# ®fl4:|| 
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^ f^5r?Tsf^ II 

w^«if'j|t (sTJdSdd) 3'J^5RRfl*rf5nT 3ir?»n^ (stxj^s^) <t^ 
^n^JT ST#'?? 3^3 m- 

§[4 jR^gci; I f|?fi-qsf^;a si^ 3 ^ ^frq 
ff^cq q%: qf^iR qff^qq q f^q^f 5ft| I ^ 

^r: %^r Jftw: II 

?. qi%8f, R. «5^^, ».55qiF,'A.f¥, %. rI^- 

eqqfttafir: I « ^ #- 

•\ C\ 

?f5j*T «aH«r qsisq; 1 t^q q»qq>iTf;q I® 5rrq% || 

?fR^Tq»|5Wrer«l?%^5^3q: I %qRr^q|^ 

I cI5q% I f^JT% ^ s^q q 

?if«r qi^ ^ 

qosqRR^R. Sffcqr^ir^^r f§JTqj^[?q€r, ?f^W5^qrqT 3qqf%- 
oTFR^j^, fq»^?^«rrq3?f5Rr^qt ^r, ?5^q qqr snsfq*^ 

^Ss[^t I f^rl?5^iiI5Ti»3 1 “ ^^^: qqJTrfirfqf qjRr^q^ 
qqr ?r»?RcT^ I *ia/^ II 

1 |f^ I ^ ^ ^l^r ^RaTr?! sir?: i 

fr ^ f^f^: I f^sq 3irRft^: II 
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\ . ?T f^sq: || 

R. «q5r5iqRqq?I?5 ^ 

q^re^r q ii 

\. rTisiqr ^srqqq q ii 
%3^q qrq^rf f^qr^ qtqd qraw s^: qsq^r^rqfeqtl- 
qq^ I I qrqqr^ sq^lr 

qq: qisq^^^qcft^ ii 

qf^q, r^q q?r qqq^ qaf^^rcq^irJi^gqfw qf^q; f^s- 

f^q*qq: i qqr wa: f^f qr'qrarqf^qr- 

g^55^^rsqftq; I i^qq^RqrqqFg^f^i 
Ri«qq: I q^iq^qqlfqq^ sif^oir qrq^tr i q %?q: 

qr^s^qqrqjl q^rgqFq? qq^ I qqr^ fjqsFqq: R^rq^q? 

qHqq?i% qrq?i: qqf^qqsqq# qqqr % # qqnj: q ^ftqqr f^q 

qgqi qqq qf^f^qsr: ii 

qqiT^qrqnqqT^qimq^. 

qT»t5f%3iqfqq^q sirqqr^ qqq^qfi^ qsf^ i 
qsw^— 

?. q^t^^qpiT RT^t qr ^qi^r^qsqqqfsq^ ii 

qqfq%^qqq:il 

qf^r?5^: (g<qg i ?q |gRr^ Rft^qg ii 
V. f^qr qfq R^q^r^rqqg ii 

%. "iqfRqqr: q?wirqr: i^qrrqgqiqqf^q 

I nqRI^^^^^ I qSciJnifftqqjsqf ii 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

Cj) qfp'Jor^. 

(4) 

(5) ’J,?«T:. 

(c,) 

(7) arwf'r^^f:. 

(H) ^ 3 :. 

(!)) 

(loj 

(11) 

(1 2 ^ '^t^^'- 
(iH) r%'^f 

€E Wi^ €w 5i?r 

I q qR«r ffs assjo^i 

srrqfJT^Rkr^^ire 

??R5i»iR^ R«qr5n*R 1 siqrepq^q^- 

5«?wil<iif5 5[^(Rqjn^r5^Rq^g ^ ’i*^ars^fa> jt4: ^ris- 
|3R% 5i|kqe JRqq^ II 

«R55?fqr«iR^I‘r =5r#5i9i|giftsq54^ 

*1^ g[T?flff5^ff^^SR: I rlR =ESRr "J^spqRs^ f^- 

qft4r RR5ir% 951 ur: i j^Tf^i 1 garstRcfjqra^ 
<fr w 3 ^f 4 ri5frfq’^^?f: 1 k uNt 1 

R^pknftnifq^ M I w siR!rq?r "W 1 ^rt *n4fw 
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I ^ I ?IF«ir: I 

fl^^snarir^^ =^3l^ciT ^j^^-JraiTT^fi- 

JT^f qerH>t si i coi^® %r f;^f^ ^ q^r 

^fl®fr ^srn f?i??r qm sri T^rrsir #ji 

si^ir 5Rr «frsorg^^ sir^d sqi% i sTf> ^r 

si^^ir «rrs«jr^oiq% sqF% i iFrsR«iq?^ i 3 ^^ ^rr^- 
fga'hrqg 1 ri«tr ?r^Rq>rR=q 3 qi ^5 sTr^^r q5JTR[f%iFgij^4r^- 
q5rf^fwi[:5^^p:q fft^r I ^l^rrg^sFciRqssTrifffHDqr n 

gssqr viT«iiT5R5T ?t|^ir;. 

sr«t4 35r55^or>i |qq; 1 Inr ^rf^fr sr gsRit: 
siR^r I ^4 raqq§[qq%^ qsfaR^rFF? q>r^ 1 rr^ ^5?ir- 
|l«r3l^: g,lr4s?RRRq: 1 (Rforgi) 

q^fa q^^ofrqg 1 fRrssqrstiSrRFfqi 3®qr Riqqg^ ?rJT- 

RRpir RfRRfi RR^ iSfssR'rRR; | CrrIr^ qqfq 

Rf^ RR RfRR ff|[: RR I ?TR Rfi «4 I 

RfR Rf^ rl3[rRRR ^TR^ || 

rt?t^wr;. 

3TfRRqnRR[RrRRRRRif^ R[RRigi)=RR5irRT Rf 
R^ Rfir Rrf^ RRifS^r ?FRRgf|[RRfR II 

«^^iq?|VIT TRf^?*R5R^:F^R;. 

(1) RR R^ Rqfg 5I?RR)r9 Rf RRf cvcSi^'flk^: RRT:* 
RRfR RR fRfi:, 

(2) ^’T ^^ri'tRT (hct333rfs*J 4 rR:. 

(y) rR'RJRR RfR^Rg. 

(4) 3TR?tfR f^R Rdf: (O^o:.) 
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(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) ^r S5jq^ ci5r ^:. 

(8) ^Ft ^r? 

(0) ^r 3if?ra 35rT^4 

(10) ^ 5155m |pf^§: - 

(11) r§[# Tf5( ^r II 

^g«Tl R«r^iT^?Tii5CTr:. 

t fciT 3;*«qrs- 

fTJi f«Jrg I 33[TRJiqji: ii 

R. fgrirlg35i g5fq55q ^f^55- 

qoihr jfr: ?i?*iqr ^q^g; i ?i5^«iq5sf5!r^%^^rsfq ii 

\. Wk^ f^t =q qg^r qq^ i ci^qisr^qfq 

fqf^snqqjg. ii 

«. ?r#f f'»ir^g^qig^q>q?fwr%ciT qqrrt^ qf^qsT 

^qqci; I ^ipiqqcq^jiifTRqfl ii 

f^ v ^ ; g[TOTgRg;. 

m 5[?5fr =q fqr% ^qqq’^ ql^qf 

^ qriff qor^ wq? q^or q f^fqqg ^ 3 ^ f qf^rsfrsR^Sr- 
qsrf^: ?fHFrqqfqqm%fq qg^ 1 

qcqqiqcr: %qq ^qqr: qfqqrfqqr; 1 q(t^ qftgi^g 

fra II 

ffq I 

aqw^ fwqgqr?«FR qffq/^q: qs^qirq: 11 



VEDANTANAM EKA VAKYATA. 


1 $Y 

ViDVAN H. N. UAaiIAVI<:N'l)liAcnA.R, M.A., 

Maharaja s Mysore. 



i i^^^rrf^iciRT w»t[- 

srr*T I 3TcT 

?f^?r=^f4q^;aflR i q^q^Ri r*tr^: qgqf^^f^- 

^iq^qi^g’T^or qf^CTTqsRJf m qR3^^«Rqi^ 
sjfgRt q^RRt 3qqrq; 3T«q^f%q»l(|q>«q:qf^qRq>?R^qf^qq 
I (fqgr%: qifqq^rfviqr^Srq) qf«t3 q?i'%g q*^ 
s4 I «?q>rs^^q^r ^?q?r i 

I aRSrq^Pqj*: clrfR^RlR RRI ^cJfSRpqq: SRRf- 

q?q»rj^ q^fR i ?iqqr Pi Jnq? 

qr^: I q^seiir ^qqqfq Ai'^^qR ^rfqqmsf^ sqqq ii 

sflf^^qor q^qrq i q«irl| i crRqq>qq f^giff^rcq- 

|?i I qqqqqtq srq ^,^ qqqq fqgor 

\ srq 3?i^ ^Rqqqrwr^ i qqrsqqil^R qp^; i cRq 
qgoi joir^R^, ^qrf^qRt qrqRTRqsfq qqf q qR- 
^f^irr|q i (q^q ^rq rraif^ 
gjrf^R fl qq qftqr) qR qg«piq i girr^rqqr: i qqrf^ q 
gforqr arfqsrr i?qr^ |q i “siqRqqff^ qR q^ftf^qq 



1 Rf%?Tr i 

‘4Ri5lfr^i-«5*i^fRr: %'^?T^>'Jr ^rnl^^oF- 
^r Rf^r: I g 2f5R5n% a*iRc«r^iHf^»Tri srwRr 

ARr: ^ «Ri I I ?JRrflt 

^5 1 J3r^fs«ir ^f%^s6qr ^ 

?TR^f^«rR I ^ Rwor JTf^cfRriiriTRr^JTsi^ f^fld i 

fr%f| ^H«Tr^JT«RR<JTr «rR: I flRR% ^ 
f?R ” ^^^ROTRRS; I 3RR R ST^RRRfJn 

?FRRR: fts: I /%§ /^StR^RRR 
irR3r%«iTRrf^?f«i: ^qif^a: i 3ifl««q[qqR^g 5r^?%5 rN^ 
3^R ^r^j^OT tRR: I K^ =R ?J5r^>(^; RI?»TfI^ m^> 

r%q rrtk aT5Tq|ff^q>qr^qii^qqfq?f«q qR^R? #qt 
RW^fOTR^ R^iq sfffRqq^R^q «rr4 ?j^HqR«i7^ ii 
silciff^ f^oiRqsu'^ 

i ^^fRrufqr w\i f^sr’q ^R^'^sfq ^Rci^qf ^^- 
qRflcRf% ^i??rqor7«r r^ I 5RRRqr«f; «RRRf|qR: i 
“ ’’ fRfR RRRR 5rlq ^rlRTffq r^^tr sjRRir^ 

RS I f^RR '<R|^rr^^Tr¥['RT qRRRR I tT?irf) 3TR^RR 
qoT RRR^IR^ira I ^5f rWqRi^IS^RI 5IITO- 
rIsII^RFR =R I i^R^lRIRRfRR; RR 3RR;55 

RRqiK^ iRrsfRRr: «rr:, sfqg^R^q %% r%R«rrr% qWr%- 
RIRR 1 i^qTRRRrRi ?SjJ[5Ifirf'JIIR[Rf^RR> ?if^RRR- 

RR I RRffl II 

fR R%Rf I RUR^RRR ^ 1 RR 

RRR^RRfRR I RRR^RnRR I 3TRRRRRRR Rf R5IR»[55- 
R<gqft^R [RRWrfR I I^R =R R3f af^f I RR^T ^ Rcj; f^?;- 
ROTIrI I «R«rRrCrfRR RR f^^or fRRR?Rflf^ ^ «^TRR | 



Rsrc^rrrj; qr^=%fj 

I «4«?r Cr^ sr^'^f^Hq i i 

i^w1*iqr% ctr?)frq; i siq- 

fWfr? fiW-q: I 

f^JI'nsil^ q?»T aR ii 

a?roir =^ i ^fir^qsf- 

^oTR ^ ^ e'JTq[% I a«iFfq qRqrf^a i srqq 

f««lf^ rl5r sjRfF^rfqq qjROTcqRR I 5fii;:JiS 5jq^r^rq[fqBrq 
»Tqfq I q«FR3rcirfrq qfq g(%: i ^rq^^^rSi 3(r?rfq^ qqsr^^ i 
m ^ jF^TSRcir: ^^-^^■. 3if?[fqcl ^,^ I 3Rqq airi^qj^qi; fR 
niq^ I s^TJqRFfqq 5^q5^rq5Rrwq^ i srfqgrqfi^rJi^ ar^- 
sjrw^ =q I fqftsiq qRTq[=£0f«[q5r4f<i; i sTiq; jqiq^riRq^rR; 
^^oTrqir^jTR sr^|q;q i 'laRfqfqiRJTFqRqi'q sTRrfq^Fqq i 
g 3if^?ji^Rqq i qqsf^^q m arqq-r^^qifqeiR ^r^qr- 

rqr«??ciqq arg^jJTHR srqsq^iqr HIR I ^qrg^jqqRf: STSIf: q^, 
STfR, iTffq, m, qfq, ^Sq^R l ^Ffir qq ^R5?.q ^J\- 

?q (arRqr^q) | ^Tf^r 3if^?j[Rfrrt^ sr^i^qRRq ‘^rF-qi^i^r- 
I 3TR?i[qrfg q^fq?iR?q Rs'qq i sj^qrixqRR 
fq^^r^q R^'^qra'^qR i aFqqqrq srlqRcqfq ii 
fq%er|qqf^qf[?qq i q^qfqifq ^cgfp sfsr q^q^tq^^Rn^qq 
Rf^q[q[^ I «?qR?5 q^qqqRqfR «qrqqrq^ %w ^rq^ I 3Tqq:q 
qg 3ir%555q3orjDnqi% rsr i r% q qfTRgoiRfq sqif^qrqoir i 
qup)r fq^or^q ^ /q^q fqqfq? ft^g i fq?fqfq qqqfq ^rfq^q- 
^q I q r% fqqfqqqfor i Rcq^igqRmq: qqioiitii'^: 

f?f^fqi'q/q rcqfgfq^c?T^ i q^rorr fqrqsiqR qR qncqjRif^qqr^ 
^qq?r^ i qjROfcqf^q rqwq^qig i qiq q sRTiq qsRORq qrfr- 
fqq I Rq '^q ^Trq^rq»Fq qir^oTRfq^iqfq fqqR ^qqrg; i 



i?q ^ ^?5;q3: m ^q^Hagr^gRi ^f^^r^r- 

I ^1 sFcif^qR^ ?r«l, sR^qiRW i 5nra^?f^?RJi^ 
rffq qiR???^qni:3;qF?R i%f%q5Jif ?qi?r^RW«r am? ?? i 
3TR«ir 3qf?rsifqf?q i i^?f%?Rfffm «rci: f^f^[?im- 

k^ 3qr?R? ^asq i fm^q i 

?j^q I ^qr ^ ^Ror i f^?f%?f- 

I ^[coriR^ f fqfR? q 5rqf% ^ sp^qffq I ar? ?? 
3tqi1i«e q?: I R?rqil(lri cra[ qjRor f^^fqfirag 
ffl I [Iffqgq f«^ arn?qR??fq 3qr?Rf^R mqi??: 
Rq=5g:« I ^JJifq ^^4 SRq; qqRRR 3 qqr g?T sqRR I ?J,?q 

aiq? qr>ifR^qr ?qf?R i qftw^ rqq>(?: i m g ar^aqff^ 

riq( 3qi;?f4 qg qRoiiftqqr i cir f^q5Rffl»*iqfg^ I 

^f^qfl? Rlllg ^?q 5fq|%r4i l 
a?q f(?f rf? qifw q i f%M f i^oi m ?iqqr ?f^fqqrq? i 
fq^q yqfq d[%q*q^qq 1 sftf m gifq?rqFl4tqq|q w^r i 
arq^q fqqjjqr qqF: 4qq; F«fsF>i% i arq qqm: 
3RR 5ifFi"?i<ifF? qrqq%: q»g%: ?g: I arqqr ggsir gigfrft- 
afqg Jl(F?Rcq(q sq^Fp^f I I'^FqF'qqFR^ Sfqw 1 3*# 
gqqr 5I4l[«rFq I qfq aiqiq (qsRRqqFqqmqrsfq 3T5FR: I 3iqq: 

sFFfrqFqmqfg; i g^Rafqrcrqisfq qq ^itRRqqq qRq/^ i 
3f;qqF qqr: flFfRf ?FmqFg I qff^qRiq anuqmmq: Rg: i 

qr€?q q qqr; Rmqq i f?? q g4r ^qqiq: q?q ?q i aiq 

qRF: I I^q q?lf5r 3R?R>q: qq3f«Rq>^ 1 

qqq: q aiRFqqRf arqf 3 qrq | qqf q qHHgoT | cRg qiRff- 

^or^q ?fcqqq i m aiqqr 4qR: 3133^ I 

aRc^?fqqr gjq I aigqqf^ ?^qi^ |? m Rf^g[i?/q(^ gfT 
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I 3T5f ^ ^ mu: 

ar^: ^#1% I 3T^ SfR: fH 3% I 

5Rcr: f^9«?oR^^si^5T ^ 5jirr^sT??rg^^ ii 

I a?3^ I rTB ff9?T??trr- 

111^21: I sra I 

5R^ goTijpiq; i I W5r«? rr^ 

5TJTc^: 3IPRII^»I^^ I 5r?«J JT^^«f)f^fiigTrRRRra; I f^^- 
5 I <jph?r(%i:: i ^r^S'jrrsjT r 

3T^ I ^ r^^oTR ir^jff^ I sTcfi?? ci^ jorr: «r^cr- 

fiif>I5^r: JT ^n=E®ir I cTfq «45?r i cr!?gorRT dli:- 

joi^^E^sf^oT ci??i i?^Rr«*RR; I '?^>Rr*rr^ 

^r^TSsq^rf^^q ur^ | ^qf: qq^Tf: I gq: SRcI 

«5cl I STcT % gUT: H I f^q»f: I clf 

«^gJT I ^^«^RfqR|STfr%5 I 

I 3R^? %JT /^Jfr jt 

qarcffR m I i 

^Ici; ^fJRS# JTRRR I ai^cl^ m 

I ?i?T ^3 ?f«i: ^rtfqRRf^ jt i gw^t ^ 

qftoiff^ 1 qftqiq«r f^qjR: I f^ftq»R gji; ^Rr^riT ^if^=a|q 

fRq>5ff I ?f?q qq^qsgR ffR^q^grP | 51^ 

I ^ *TR^: I Sfqq 

I sffq: I q^: I RrTR q%rlR qf RRl/^^ I 

m ^«ir I <i?f RRfira snrfor srr?^R: aw; i 

srarilq^: are^fqRTf an^r i er^; ars^^g jwqr 

3iq?Rf^«lfi I f%q qf^qwq; qf^qr I «I^qRir: 

3iR5r^: aw: I atqRiR: awr: aq^R aarwiR 

3g%w I gq?RKaRiirf^f^ q aw^ i a^saa: 

p. 6 



:5b 


aw flwnr; a i rq»^ «fRN^ 
w faf^ aflasa i aww^Rifta^ wR)q^ i a sfta: i 
a^aFamf^a^ra; i a w i F^la^aar^ m as^wwa: i 
faaasrw^ aw siwrataaara i wafaraaf^a: i awRffa a 
arfaaaiiaa i ^ a aa^aal afta^ai a i aifwaa i ^aw^- 
ar^ 3tw qtrarw laf^f^ aw i laf^Rt aa; faawar i aa a 
^aafq^af aw^: i aa 3 faaa; aaa: aaaiwia'sa f^aaa : 11 
aa a a|a aaaai aa^aai aa^: aaa: afw#f : i 
^f^sfla aafqf^s aaaaai aaa; a^aa 1 |a aa i?r waa 
aaa ^4 awa, aaar: a^; wraaaa: 1 wpiaat fa^la; 1 
^ f^aaj aaas aaf aaaraaaf^raaif^ a aaaa 1 f%- 
ajaar^aa: ws: aar ai%af asar ^feswawalar ia 1 
{apisita aHa fra aafaa^a 1 aarft aaaaraw aw 1 aa, 
a^a airflrat 1 I3 3 wair ai aaar 1 aw goigrSr 
W5^: 4aarft«p: ^wa^srar 11 

aarfq ^wraarw awr^OTafa ^Rf aawatsf^ 
f waa <R I aawar f| ^ararwaar 1 aawaarl^ ilwr ^a^ 
^5taa: ararwa^f^ 1 fiiasar aawa; ^faa: aawa; 1 
alfiarssar aawa: ararwa: aawa: 11 

flTO: aawa^ 1 fa^warrSt^ ailaw aiarl 1 5113 
aaa aaar ^ aarftar 1 ai^a r^waaa^f^sp p- 
I sR^la gear war apar ar^sf^ wr^a: 1 war apw- 
ar^a: prat w#f afawr# ^ 3 arliff awN 1 p 

a tlffapa^argEWf war a^ faaa 1 alawa^- 
w 3t|a qf^r I 3t^a aaaw aw wia: awf^ 
arafaqR: asaar^waaa 1 la g aaw fl 3 aaa^- 
pfiti silaaiaa p«r i aitapra ara m ^®p«a | aw 



s^RCRT I ^ ^ sraf^it 5 tiTf^«^ 5 rr?: m ^1501 
m ^ II 

??gor sT^f^ f?%g[|ri|^!sn%qr 1 »r^ 

ItR;^ jorr it 1 i??ifS5ir5T?if^gDR^^r% 1 

?*Tq^c[raqr: 5rJT^cq?^tifrcpr>sf^ srir^r: 
m apc^qiTfqg I i^cT^q^r qq=qfq«qrRWsf^ sqr^qq: I 31^5 
qiR: rl5r ^ 5^5 arlcTlf^iT^r fflSRTRJa^iT JT«?5t I^»3?f?q 

srrn 5Rrf*r?Rq qr qr rfsir^ % 5 ?rn?iiqr f«!Trfl 

II 

%'^^.5irer?f5r fiq^q ^?q i arlq sr|q 
f^iflsrl^ ^q qq^rrcqf^ |^ =q silq q^^q q^ i^ep 

"^qr^: q|q ^ q?qi^f^ i qqr qqqriit srqqr arf^Thr 
«?q I <^qqq 3 ^ flf^rsilir sRT^ifrTf^f^ q 

qqq; i^qr qqq^ siqqR m q 

^ qqqrqrqf^ 3Tq^ arfl^ i^q n 

q 3j|f[^sitq|qq^T ^Rfqq: 
t^qqq ^ qRqqf^ qf ^qqq 1 3^ sraq; 3 j^<ffq?q qiqq?^ 

qlwsfJr SRP^q^ I f^f^grlrT q^#or: qior: 3i5iq q;qq?^ 

qqr q? q^rf^ ^rqq^ 1 |q ?qqqw sraq: qrqq 
jRq^OTg;q!^rf^ q^qq^ ^qqqq ij^firr% 1 qq 

q q|q qlq qqqij^f^ ^^rrqrffq 5 rr?^iit qqqrqqqqq 
?5qRq(^ 1 5Tfr q qqqrfq q:q»qq 1 srqqpqqsqT qi ?it# sRTfljq- 
^ I <?q^ 3j|^sr^ qcqqpT: f^«qiqqqfq q qq qqi^ I 
fq%sri% q^TPR: q^iq: q^ij? qq^^ qq; RHqq 1 |q 
qrqq; ^qqqqror: q^qq qqg^ q qq: qr^iqqq qfqqi^ 1 
3iqqf€^ qqqf^ ^trt iqqq 11 
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381 

A vesta, 62, 63, 64, 65, 

133, 135, 

136, 148, 149, 152, 156, 4,54 

Avi 

54 

Avyayatman, 

569 

Ayaz, Sliaik, 

497 n 1 

.Ayodhyii, 

159 

Ayuh, 

53 

Ayusliya homa, 

650 

Azad, 

232 

Azam llumayun. 

477. 478 

Azam Khan, 

480 

Azlivars, 

244 

Azi Dahaka. 83, 145, IT 

Aziz Mirzfi, 

641 
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Bahu Rnjendralal Mitra, 586 n 1, 

588 

Balmram Saksena, Dr. 833 

Babylon, G28 

Bridal pillar inscription, 538 

Badmiii cave inscription, 787 w 1 
Bagchi, P.C. 414, 852 

Balilol Lodi, 544, 545 
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556 ; kingdom, 463, 464, 
465, 473, 544. 545, 546: 
Dynasty or Sultanate, 542, 
e051, 552, 591, 594, 596; 
provinces or dominions, 475, 
595 ; govei’nment or adminis- 
tration, 468, 469, 476, 477, 


478, 479, 480 
Bah man Shah, 467 

Jlahram- i (lur, 87 

Bailey, 831 

Baji Kao, 527 

Bak Nasks, 63 

Balachandra, 425 

Baladeva, 324 n 5, 327 

Balad-Lya 578 

Bala Gangridhara Tilak, 693 

Baiakridil, 565 

Balainanorama, work, 743 


Balarama, 53, 54, 704 ; statue of, 
623, 624 

Brilaraina Lldasiny 394 n 1, 395, 
397, 398 n 5 


Baluchistan, sites at, 444 

Bana 507 

Banarsi Das Jain, 834 

Banerji Sastri A. R. 445 

Banikantakakati, Dr, 834 

Barhadratha kings, 626 
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Barid, 535 
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533 

Barid Shah, 533 

Baron Von Heine Geldern, 845 
Bartholoiriin, 65, 68, 70, 154, 156 

159 

Bart sell, 444 

Bauddha, system of philosophy, 

329 

Baudhayana, 650 

Bayal'UrdPas, 699 

Beamos, ^ 831 

Becker, Prof. 214 

Bedar, 476 

Beglar, 61^, 615, 619 n 2 

Bolgam Sarkar, 475 

Belvalkar, Dr. S. K. 373, 380 n 2 
565 n 3 

Bengal. Islamic Activities in, 177 ; 

and Ceylon, 714 
l^onson, 243 

Jk^rar, 176, 178 

J^ergaigiio, 23 

lihagadatta, 579, 580 

J3hagalji, prince, 575 

Bhagavadgita, 407, 408, 870 
Bhagavata, 326 ; system, 403, 
404, 406 ; term, 702 ; plays, 
698, 703, 708; player, 701, 
705, 706, 707 
Bhagga country, 485, 486 

Bhakti cult, 702 

J3hamaha. 419, 420, 421, 422, 423, 

424 

Bhaman namah, 595, n 2 

Bhamati, 339, 341, 341, 

346 

Dhdfta, 703 

Bhandarkar, E. G. 566, 568, 618 
n 2, 831 
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Bliandarkar Oriental Eesearch 

Institute, 41 
Bhanudasa, 720 

Bhniuiinati, 281, 294, 296, 297 
Bharata, 53, 415, 416, 417 
Bhanita, .796, 811 ; battle, 460 
Bharatarmini, 70S 

Eharatas, 458 

Bharata-sdstra, 701 

Bharati, 591 2 

Bharavi, 563, 5f'4, 569. 803, 804 

805 

Bhartrihari, 254, 255, 256, 258, 
260, 261, 262, 568 
Bliarucha, E. S. D. 153 n 10 
Bharukachcha, seaport, 627, 628 
Bhasa, 276, 2B0, 282, 287, 288, 
295, 375, 627 
Bhdsd-rahasya, 841 

Bhaskara, (acl^arya), 565, 570, 571 
Bkalas, 294 

Bhatta school, . 419 

Bliattakalarnka, 126, 567, 749, 

805 

Bhattanfirayaua, 276, 278, 280, 
282, 288, 292, 295, 296, 297 
Bhattasali, N, 483 n 1 

Bhatta Visvarupa, 565 

Bhattojldikshita, 742 

Bliattotpala, 563 

Bhavahhuti, 301, 565, 566, 569 
Bhavablifiti tJboyaka, 568 

Blulvanaviveka, 567 

Bhiivavivoka, 565, 599 

Bhavisayathikaha vr Bhavisathi- 

kaha, 851 

Bhavivikta, 565 

Bhikshus, 617 

Bhima (sena), 62, 53, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 283, 284, 288, 291, 
293, 296, 297, 299, 300, 303, 
458, 704 

Bhisbma, 43, 50, 03 
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Bh5ja, 567 ; dynasty, 627 
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Bhujaknii, 703, 704 

Bhiijyu, . 436 

Bibliotheca flistorica, 575 

Bidar, 512 

Bid-]»ay, 87 

Bihar and Orissa Bosoarch Society, 

609 

Bijapur, 429 

Birnbisara, king, 628 

Biograjdiical Dictionary, 202, 

205, 206 

Bloicli Steiner, R. 844 

Bloch, ■ 831, 832, 833 

Bloomfield, * Rigveda Re]ietitions’, 

37 nl 

Bodding Rev, P. 0. 830. 843 

Bod hi. Prince, 485 

Bodhikumfira, 486 

Bodhi-lldjakiimdra- Snttaj 485 
Boghox Koi, 453, 460 

Bohtlingk, Roth, 217, 767 

Bonimerii Potarazu, 272 

‘ Book of Classes 191 n 3, 196 

Bosan(]uet, 340, 341 

Bosch, 575 

Brachinatiao, 577 

Bradley, 276, 277 

Bralini^, 309, 621 

Brahviavadi Bishis, 504 

Brahmavidyiibharanam, 347 n 1 
Brajbhaka, grammar, 811 

Brhadaranya vartika, 565 

Brhati, 566 

Brigg, 595, 596 w 2 ; Perishta, 595 
n 1, 596 u 2 
Brihadratha, 506, 507 

Brihaspati, 811 w 3 

Brihatkatha, 804 

Brihatkathamafijari, 804 
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Brihatkathasloka sangralva, . 804 
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Brown, Dr. 698 

Browne, Prof., 228, 230, 232 w4, 
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Browning, 242, 243 

Buddha, 158, 306, 307, 308, 311, 
370, 377, 381, 406, 488, 484, 
485, 486, 513, 627, 712 
Buildha-Garita, 306, 311 

Buddhacharya, 486 n 1 

Biiddhaghosa, 484 n 1 

Buddhasvami, 804 

Buddhist India, work. 628 

Bugliyat-u ‘ L-Wu SU, work,225«2 
Hull, 44, 51, 56 

Biilsara, S. .1. 68 

Bunduhisn (a) 82, 83, 153 n 12- 


13, 158 

Bnndolkhand, 527 

Burlian-i-Masir iMaasir), 467» 
535, 595 n 3 
Burhan-i-Mathir (Maathir), 181, 

653 

BuiTishaski language, 844 

Buxar, site at, 445 


Calcutta Oriental Journal, 833, 845 
Caldwell, Dr. 671, 674, 745, 770, 

772 

Calniet, 88 

Cauda])hanu, 514, 515, 516, 617, 
518, 519, 520, 521, 522 
Candratroya (Candella), 866 n h 
866 n 1 

Garacara Vyapasrayadhikarana, 
work, 340 

Carl Winter, 850 

Carlyle? 868 

Carpenthir, Dr. 483 
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Catalogus Gatalogrum, 248 

Caucasian language, 844 

Ceylon, in languages, 846 

Ceylon and Paiidyas, 508 ff. 
Ceylonese Cliroiiicles or accounts, 
482, 484 

Cliaitanya, 244, 327, 870 

Ghakkalada goinbe, 699 

Chakravarti, M. 585, 586, 588 

Clialukya, 468, 475, 476, 477 ; 


kingdom, 463, 464 
Chamatkarachandrika, 268, 271 
Chaniundaraya Purfinai 805 
Chanda, R. P. 449 

Cluindabhanu, 513 

Chandakausika, 276, 278, 281, 288, 
290, 291, 292. 296, 297, 298, 299 
Chandi, 51 

Chandidasa, poet, 839 

GhaVdiddsa Paddvall, 839 

Chandra, 302 

Chandragupta, Maurya, 441, 456, 
483, 484, 576 
Ch andragupta 1 1 , 621 

Chandrahfisa, 51, 55 

Ghandrakdhta Ahhiddii, 842 
Chandrakirti (muni), 426, 431 

Ghandraprahha Gharitm^ 433 
Chandrasekhara, 50 

Chandrasekhara* 50 

Chandrodaya, 567 

Cliaraka, * 56 

Charles Bell, Sir. 636 

Charles Lyall, Sir, 227 n 3 

Charpentier, 159 
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Charu Bova Shastri, Pandit, 258 
Charvaka, system of Philosophy, 


329 

Chatterton, 

240 

Ghatiihsalikd, 

377 

Cliaturvarga Chintamani, 266 

Chaucer, 

238 

Ghauroddhdrana, taxes, 

667 

Chedis, 

580 

Chellur grant, 

583 

Chenchiah, 

272 n 2 

Chliinnaniasta, 

50. 55 

Childe, 

156 71 27 

Chimaji Ap])a, 

527 

Chingaina Nayaka, 

269, 270 

Chintamani, 

570 

Chitsukha, 

570 

Chodaganga, 

578, 679 

Cholas, defeat of. 

415 

Chorarajjukas, Oilicors, 

667 

Chorasmanians, 

90 

Christ, 

138 

Christensen, Dr. A. 

71. 155 

Ghristianlty and Religions of the 


World 139 


Christmas Eve, poem, 243 

Chronology of Ancient India, 

482 n 1 

Chronology of the Hindus, 576 
Chudamani, 805, 806 

Clemen, 156 n 24 

Clive, 210 

Codrington, 512 n 1 

Coedes, 515, 516 n 3, 517, 518, 
519, 520 n 1, 521 
Colelu'ooko, 246 

Coleridge, 236 

Colin Mackenzie, 495 

Collected Sanskrit Writings of the 
Parsis, 153 n 10 
Collected works of Sanjaiia, 

156 n 25 

Collins, 277 
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Oom])anions, 197, 198, 200, 202 
Gomparalive Glossary of Konkani, 
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Oompai*at»ivo Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages, 770 ?i 1 
Conception of sin in the Vedas, 24 
Confucius, 168 

Copernicus, 142 

Coriolanus, 288 

Cornwallis, Lord, 210, 489, 496 ; 

Campaign of, 490 n 3 
Oor])us Inscriptionuiii Indicarum, 
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Cosmology of tho liigvoda, hy 
Wallis. 27 

Cossowicz, 65 

Coventry Patmore, 213 

Cowell, Prof. 243 ; and Thomas, 
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Gulavamsa, 509, 512, 513, 616; 517 
Cultural Side of Islam, tho, 180 
Cunningham, 613, 614, 616 n 1-2, 
619 u 2, 620 
Curzon Museum of Archaeology, 

623 

Cyrus, 148 


D.'uliga, 579 

Dadn. . 840 

Dairat iil-Ma\irif, 1 80 

Dajjal, the Muslim anti-christ, 

160 

Dakarnava, 852 

Dakshina-Ka])ilesvara Kumara 
Mahapatra, 591, 592 
Dakshinamurti, image» 630 
Dalobkartant ofiicor, 672 

Dalai, 851 


Dalapati Nayueju, 
Dalavay, oflicer, 
Dalton, 
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Damilas, 513, 514, 620 

Dandi, 805 

Dante, 244 

Darius, 147, 158 

Darmestoter, 64, 70, 151 

Darsanasara, 564 

Darul-liikmat, 237 

Daru*l-Musannifin, Academy, 178 
Darwin, 142, 390 

Dasavaldra-alayahi^ 699 
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Das Gupta, 369, 380 n 1 
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Dastur Darab, 68 

Dastur Dinar, 480 
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n 48 

Datastfin-i I)ln1, 68 
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Daya Kam SaWni, Kao Bahadur, 7 
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Dehlawi, 210 
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Dcotok, 613, 622 

Der Islam, 188 n 2 

Dor kiimarapalapratihodha, 734 
Desa kdval, fees, 673 

Descartes, 390 

Deusson, 435 

Dovachandra, 805 

Devadfita, 295 

Devanampriya, 47 
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Dowandari, 

Dhabhar, N. 

Dhalla, Dr. M. N. 
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Asoka, 
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17 
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809, 829 
718 
416 
51 

470, 471, 478 
. 470 
69. 75 
134 


Dhamliya-atuva-GiiU])adaya, 846 
Dhana Nanda Augrasainya, 577 
Dhananjaya, 579 

Dharina, 51, 52 

Dharmaklrti, 42J, 564, 565, 566, 
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Dliarniapala, 538 

Dharniasoka, 709 

Dhatupatha, 765, 766. 767 

Dhircndravarnai, Dr. 833, 841 
Dliola and Maru, a ronianco, 836 
Dhondoji Wagli, 559 

Dhrifcarashtra, 281, 282, 288 

Dlivunyfilokalochana, 261, 262 
Di bacha-i-G hurratul-kamal , 235 

n 1 
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Die Zeit Zoroastors, 158 n 34 
Dilawar Khan Afghan, 474 

Dinachapdisa, 839 

Dines Anderson, 851 

Dingal Dialect, 836 

Dinkart, 59, 66, 83 

Dihnaga, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 
809. 810 

Diodorus Siculus, 675, 577 


DipavamSa, 482, 484, 709, 712 


Dirom, 

490 n 

Diskalkar, D. B. 

623 

Diti, 

630 

Divakara, king. 

626 

Dmubiddsara kuvita, 700 

Doulatabad, 

476, 478, 479 

DraupadI, 

46, 52 

Dravidians and Sumerians, 3, 4, 9 

Druhyu, 

460. 628 

Dry den, 

236 

Durga, 

51, 624 

Durgaebarya, 

451 

Durgaprasad, 

631 

Durgasimha, 

568 

Durjaya, 

284 

Durvinlta, 563, 

561, 569, 802. 
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Duryod liana, 54, 276, 278, 279, 

280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 286, 
286. 287, 288, 290, 291, 292, 
294, 295, 296, 297, 299, 300 

Dussasana, 

54, 284 


Dynastic History of Northern 
India, 865 n, 1, 866 n i 
Dynasties of Kali Age, 577 
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Early Man, 444 
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Easter Island Wooden Tablets, 

845 

Eastern (R) Gangas, 573, 574, 
678 n 1, 579, 681 
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Ecaraa Nayaka, 264 

Ecclesiastes, 88 

Eden, 88 

Edvard Lehmann, 151 n 1 

Egypt, 445, 446 ; Arabic in, 168, 

169 

Egyptian Civilization, 461 
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p]ro Krishnappa Niiyaka, 533 
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Ervad Kanga, 140 
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75 

Ervad Taliinuras, 68 

Eshnunna, 447 
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Eugono Bournouf, 64 

Euripides, 296 
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Earliang-i-Nizarn, 181 
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also Eerislita and Eirista. 
Eath-al-B^ri, 199 

Fathulla Imadul Mulk, 477, 480 
Felix Lacoto, Prof. 804 

Forishta, 468, 534, 543 u 1, 590, 
591, 592, 595 n 1 see also 
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Feroso Shah (Taglaq), 466, 469 

471 

Ferrand, 609 n 1, 516 

Festgabo fur Richard van Garbo, 

736 

Fottich, 688 

Fick Dio Socialo Glic3derung in 
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172, 239 


Fihror, 507 

Firista, 865 n^ \ see also Farishta 
aTtd Forishta. 

Firozabad, 642 

Floot, Dr. 573. 679, 581, 683, 
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Flemming. W. K. 240 

FJoure, H. J. 461 
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Foundations of the Iranian Ro.li- 
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Frcinian, Dr. 69 

Froton, 83 
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Gabr, 88 

Gadayuddlia, 564 

Gajabahu, 809 

Gajalakshinl, 624 

Gajapatis, 599 

Gajarai Ojha, 836 

Galuos. 390 

Ganapati, 620, 705 

Ganapatisastri, 266 n 5 

Gancaradesa, 576 

Gandhara Kingdom, 627, 628 

Ganesa, 44, 53, 624, 653 

Ganga, 43, 53 

Gangadatta, 579 

Gangadhara, 60 

Ganga era, 573 

Gangaraja, 539 

Gnngaridae-Galingae, 574 

Gangaridai, 574, 575, 576 
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Gardizi, 865 u 2 
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Garrat, 600 


Gathas, 62, 63, 61, 65, 134, 136, 
137, 140, 141, 143, 154. 155, 
156. 157. 160 

Gaudapacia, 337, 352, 353, 354, 
355, 356, 357, 360, 361, 362, 
367, 368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 
373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 


380, 382, 398 7i 2, 565, 569 

Gauranarya, 270, 271 

Caiitamlputra, 616, 617 

Gavr, 88 

Gaya, 459 

Gayatrl, 49 

Geiger, 154, 156, 846; Chronology 
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Gcldnor, 154. 159 

Gens Novissina, 574 

Geogniphy of Ptolemy, 57G 
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Geschichte der Bdigion in Alter- 
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811 
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